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' TOPOGRAPHICAL DESC RIPTION 


0 THE 


WESTERN "TERRITORY 


NORTH AMERICA: 


A ſuccint Aceouxr of i its Seat; Cuinare, 8 Ha- 
TORY, POPULATION, AGRICULTURE, Max x ERS, and Cus- 
Toms. With an ample Deſcription of the ſeveral — into 
which that Country is partitioned. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 


J. The Diſcovery, Settlement, and pre- 
ſent State of Kentucky; with an Eſſay 
towards the Topography and Natu- 


ral Hiſtory of that important Coun- 


try, by J. Filſon, Alſo the Minutes 
of the Piankaſhaw Council, 1784. 

II. An Account of the Indian Nations 
inhabiting within the Limits of the 
XIII States ; their Manners and 
Cuſtoms ; and Reflections on their 
Origin. 


III. The Culture of Indian Corn, 


Hemp, Flax, Hops, Tobaeco, Ia- 
digo, Cotton, Senega Root, Eſquine, 
Madder, Jalap, Potatoes, Silkworms, 
Perſimmon, various Kinds ot Grapes, 
Berries, and Nuts, the Candleberry 
Myrtle, Sumach, Coffee, and other 
r in the vegetable King- 

om 


IV. Obſervations on the ancient 


Works, the native Inhabitants of 
the Weſtern Country, &c. by Major 
Jonathan Heart. ö 
V. Hiſtorical Narrative and Topogra- 
phical Deſcription of Louiſiana ind 


riety of intereſting ee by 
Mr. Thomas Hutchins. 

VI. Account of the Soil, growing 
Timber, and other Productions of 
ſeveral Lands, particularly the Gene- 
ſec Tract, lately located, and now in 
the Progreſs o of being ſettled. 

VII. Remarks for the Information of 

thoſe who wiſh to become Settlers 

in America, by Dr. Franklin. 

VIII Topographical Deſcription of 

Virginia, Pennſylvania, Maryland, 

and Norih-Carolina, by Mr, Tho, 

Hutchins. 

IX. Mr. Patrick Kennedy's Journal up 
the Illinois River, &c. 

X. Deſcription of the State of Tenaſee, 

and of the South-weſtern Territory, 

with the Conſtitution of Tenaſee 

eſtabliſhed 1796. 


XII. Treaty , concluded between the 
United States of America and the. 


gation of the Miſſiſſippi. 


American Land . &c. 


By G1 L B E R 


E IMLAY, 


A Captain: in the American Army during the War, and Commitſſoner fon 


laying out Lands in the Back Settlements. 


Illuſtrated with correct Maps of the Weſtern Territory of Nox rn A 5 
of theSTaTz or KgnTuCxy, as divided into Counties, from actual Surveys. 
by Elthu Barker; a Map of the Tenaſce Goverament ; 3 oe a Plan of the. 


Rapids of the Ohio. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tux author of the following letters having been an early witneſs 
to the ſettlement of Kentucky, had frequently ſuggeſted to me the 


importance of that riſing country. But I confeſs that, with every 


| deference to his judgment, I was not aware how deſervedly it had 


been eſtimated as of the utmoſt conſequence. A momentous ray . 


during ſeveral years of which the eyes of the whole world were 


attentively fixed upon Europe, had ſo entirely occupied my mind, 
that, regardleſs of occurrences in the remote parts of America, I felt 
no inconſiderable aſtoniſhment at finding that Kentucky was to bs 


admitted as a ſeparate ſtate into the federal government. 
It truck me as a natural object of inquiry to what a future in- 


moth andelevation of magnitude and grandeur the ſpreading em- 
pire of America might attain, when a country had thus ſuddenly 
riſen from an uninhabited wild, to the quantum of ha ne- 


eeſſary to govern and regulate its own adminiſtration. 
It was under this idea that I requeſted my friend to ſend me, at 


| His leiſure, a complete deſcription of the weſtern country of Ame- 


rica; an enumeration of the laws and government of Kentucky z 
and an account of that diſtri of country which appeared the moſt 
likely to become a new ſtate, . 

All this he has done in ſo ample a manner, that when the news 


of the defeat of general St Clair was received, I thought that tlie 


letters which had imparted to me and a ſmall circle of friends ſo 
- much information and entertainment, would prove acceptable to 


the public, as imparting to them a more particular knowledge of 


that country, ſo apparently the bone of contention between the 
| Indians and the Americans. 


It is very certain that no work * the kind has hitherto ban | 


\ Publiſhed in this country; and when original matter is brought 


before the public, ſurely it cannot fail to prove acceptable to the 


OP and entertaining to the curious, 


—— 


43 1 The 


— 


ER INTRODUCTION. 
The occaſional remarks, which he has interſperſed, reſpecting 
the laws, religion, and cuſtoms of Europe, are entitled to indut- 
uw as I believe them to be made with candour. _ | 
A man who! had lived until he was more than benny 
years old, in the back parts of America (which was the caſe with 
our author, except during the period he ſerved in the army), ac- 
euſtomed to that ſimplicity of manners natural to a people in a 
fate of innocence, ſuddenly arriving in Europe, muſt-have been 
powerfully ſtricken with the very great difference between the ſim- 
plicity of the one, and Wet | is called ee and good booting 
in the other. - 5H feds el 5 
Perhaps ſuch a perſon i is moms edi than ee to jodge 
of our manners; and doubtleſs habit very materially acts upon the 
human mind j and ſince it has been too much the practice in Europe 
to conſer faxouts in proportion to the ſervility of conrtiers, I am 
ap ve; that we have PTR a much of our energy 
and manlineſas. 12 927310057 cg NI. ent 
The calculated riſe of the american empire, which theſe. FE 
contain, will not, L think, appear extravagant, when we recollect 
the rapid ſtrides. Whieh have advanced it to its been Souriſhing 
| ſtate of wealth and populations | - 
In the life of Edward Drinker, which was « publiſhed ; in Philadet- 
phia,i April 2783, are contained theſe remarkable. particulars: 
, Edward Drinker Was born in a cottage in 1688, on the ſpot 
where the: cit; of Philadelphia now ſſands, which was inhabited, at 
the time of bis. n and a few: Sande and Hob. 


landers. 


+40 He* ehen wle of picking blackberries, and catching wild 
rabbits, where this populous. city is now ſeated. He remember- 
ed the arrival of William. Penn, and uſed to point out the ſpot 
where the cabin ſtood in which: that adventurer and! his oo 
were. accammodated/an their artival. 10 
. He ſaw the ſame. ſpot. of earth, ae) his. own lik 18 
covered with woods and buſhes, the receptacles of wild beaſts and 
birds of 
city, not only: the fir. in e arts i in | America, but equaled 


- onlycbyfew in, Europe. ere the: MT 
« He ſaw ſplendid deere riſe upon morals, where be uſed 
3 to 


OS » / - \ _— 3 
. * 
5 , 8 a 


tey, afterwards become. the feat of a great and flouriſhing 
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to hear nothing but the croaking of frogs ; great wharſs and ware. 
| houſes, where he had often ſeen ſavages draw their fiſh from the 


river; he ſaw that river afterwards receiving ſhips and merchandiſe _ 
from every part of the globe, which, i in his youth, had RY big- 


ger than an indian canoe. | o 
He had been the ſubjeR of many crowned keads; dur a 


he heard of the oppreſſive and unconſtitutional acts paſſed in Bri- 


tain, he bought them all, and gave them to his grandſons to make 
kites of; and embracing the liberty and independence of his coun- 
try, after ſeeing the beginning and end of the britiſh empire in 


Pennſylvania, and after triumphing in the eſtabliſhment of freedom, | 


he died in November 1782.“ | 212 

I repeat, that when we recollect the wonderful changes which 
have taken place during the life of one man in Pennſylvania, under 
all the diſadvantages with which the population of that country was 
attended, as well as the reſt of America, poſterity will not deem it 
extraordinary, ſhould they find the country ſettled quite acroſs to 
the Pacific ocean in leſs than another century *. 

I will ſuppoſe that the inhabitants of America amount at poſes 


to five millions of ſouls at leaſt, and that their population doubles 


once in 20 or 25 years; at the end of a bondred ous! their number 
will be 64 millions. 1 
This is a very imple but very pln trath, To be ſenſible of 


this, we have only to mark the ſtages cf its growth. For, whether 


the ſecret of its amazing fecundity be owing to the great proportion 
. of room which the extent of its territory affords, . rags very 


It would be very extraordinary, indeed, if ſuch were. to be the 5 
caſe; for as far back as the Ohio country, when compared witk 


the breadth of the c ntinent in thoſe latitudes, the ſettled country 
appears but a narrow ſlip or margin upon the eaſtern coaſt : it is, 
however, extremely probable, that ! in. the courſe of another century 


the wilderneſs, and other intermediate lands, which are capable of 
improvement, and which lie between the Atlantic ſettlements and 


thoſe of the Ohio, may be occupied, as well as the greater part of 
the north-weſt territory between the Ohio river and Canada, What 
progreſs. the canadian ſett ements may, in that period of time, 


make northwardly, it is impoſſible to ſay; though, from the want 


of fo good a climate, it is fair to infer, that the ettlement and im- 
. Provement- of that country will never keep pace with the more in- 
viting and . diane further to the a vs. 


Little; 


* 
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little, 35.1 does not appear likely that any material alteration; i in 

that geſpect, will take place in the courſe of ſo ſhort. a time as a 

eentpry, z.38.the, expanſion of its dominion will ſecure the ſame * 
vantages to population. 

Under all the diſadvantages which 3 e e 
and the uſeful, arts, it muſt afford the moſt comfortable reflection to 
eyery patriotic mind, to obſerye their progteſs in the United States, 
and particularly in Pennſylvania. For a long time after our fore- 
fathers ſought. an eſtabliſhment in this place, then a dreary wilder- 
nefs, every thing neceſſary for their ſimple wants was the work of 
eyropean hands. How great—how, happy is the change! The 
liſt of articles we now make ourſelves, if particularly enumerated, 
would: fatigye. the ear, and waſte your. valuable time. Permit me» | 
however, to. mention them under their general heads: Meal of. -- 
all kinds, ſhips. and. boats, malt liquors, diſtilled ſpirits, pot-aſh, 
gumpow der, cordage, loaf. ſugars. paſte board, cards aud paper of 


every kind; books in various langyages; ſnuff, tobacgo, arch, can- | 
non, muſquets, anchors, nails, and very many ather articles of i iron; 


bricks, tiles, potter's ware, mill. ſtones, and other ſtone work; ca- 
binet work, e and windſor chairs; gaxriages and hotneſs of 
all 952 ru; ans, a n other IS I a 


*\i 7414 


L hs : ; and ome, cotton 00055 3 qr pg wares * 
yk tin, pewter, lead, braſs, and copper clocks and watches 
wool and. .cottog, cards, printipg types, Slaſs, and Rane ware, 
candles, Gabe, and ſereral other e Wiebe with which the 
memory 8 8 furniſh ug; 20 Once i Tidy Jo one tiny ns 5 

f the mations © Tf Europe poſſeſs fome. great advantages over us 
in m nufafturing | for the, reſt of the, world, it it. however, clear, 
that theje e are ſome capital circumſtances, i in gur favour when they 
meet ps in c our own markets. IF: he expences of importing aw ma- 
terials, arg in ſome inſtances, they, labour under, while, we do 


not ; the | e fam Gharges in bringing their, commodities hither z. the 


. we "mult lay on their 0 ods for the;purpaſes of revenue; the 


additipoal duties: which we may venture to ĩpoſe, without riſking - 
the corruption of of mqrals, or the loſs of the ge venue, by ſmuggling z 


223. ONIL 


the Pore payment « our r workmen peo: log eredits they 
give 


— 
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— on Air, goods; the ſale of our articles by the piece to the 
conſumer, while they ſell theirs by great inveices't6 inte rinlediate 
purchaſers; the durable nature of ſome american manufacturbth er- 
pecially of linens; the injuries theirs often ſuſtain from their mode | 
of bleaching: theſe things, taken together, will pive us an all antage 
of 29 to 50 per cent. on many articles, and muſt work# tie total 
exeluſion of many others. Extract from a pech 9eiveretfin 
the univerſity of Pennſylvania, on Thurſday, Auguſt 95 DN 
The immenſe extent of the american empite abounds with all 
climates,” with every kind of ' ſoil, and with rivets l various and 
_ extenſive; that it ſeems calculated to becolte a 11041 fo balf the | 
globe iw+tatic/and riches,” cog ee, 
Some obſtructious interfered with the düngen of the Miſtittip- 
pi, which were as repugnant” to ſound policy on the pa part of Spain, 
2s it was diſtreſſing to the people of the weſtern Country 3 büt' the 
free navigation of it is now coriceded by tfeaty with Shain, beating 
| date Odtohec 275 179 57 which” treaty we have given at lengch in 
this edition, as the reader maß lee, by. adverting t6'p. 562. 9 
NC 907 lache 1 LA ze leg 
The firſt edition of this work having excited à general e 
reſpecting the weſtern country of che United States of America, | 
but more particularly that of the ſtate of Kentucky, there editor has 
thought it would not be/uhwelcome to the public to annex an appen- 
dix, containing a deſeription of Kentucky by Filfon, 5 Pübli ih ed in 
America 1984.5 from which Morfe, and all OR (or a au- 
thor excepted), ſince that æra, have taken their inf6rmation on, con- 
gerning the developement of tlie fitſt riſe and progreſs of a ſtate en 
the circumſtances of which are ſo truly aſtoniſhing. n 
Phe propriety of adopting theſe motives was enforced by. 
peeuliar energy which à corfoboration of accounts, 0 eee ul 
in the eſtimation of Europeans, produces, and which the two works 
port yu it nut be ate upoa the mind of eve ever y intellig ent by 


«gt, *4 


may exceed 2 limits of Nuk and preciſion; mk th 0 Jallgefs of 
theſe avcovnts is fatther Krengthened by a narrative com hended 
within this"apptndix, written in à ſtyle of the ütmoſt 97 plicity, 
by a man who was one bf the hufters, who' firſt p netrated fn the 
boſom of that Ytlecable/region, nm.. 4 
7 | a 0 


9 


P. A ³˙¹ ] m OPS 


A 


3 
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X | INTRODUC TION, | 


To the preſent edition, beſides a variety of uſeful notes and ob- 
ſervations of the moſt undoubted authority, interſperſed throughout 
the work,; are added — Ample accounts of the ſugar maple- tree, 
with the method of preparing the ſugar from it, the demand for i it, 
and the capacity of ſupply. Mr. Cooper's anſwer to queſtions 
concerning the ſtate of ſociety in America, price of proviſions, &c, 


Obſerrstions on the ſtate of literature, of eivil liberty, and religious 


rights, in the american ſtates, by Mr. Tench Coxe. The culture of 


indian corn, hemp, flax, hops, tobacco, indigo, cotton, ſenega root, 


eſquine, madder, jalap, potatoes, ſilk worms, perſimmon, various 
kinds of grapes, berries, and nuts, the candleberry myrtle, ſumach, 
coffee, ey Water particulars i in the b 9% e Obſervn- 


"TER" -. * 


ern country, by major Na Heart, Doſeription as a remarks 


able rock and caſcade, by Mr. 1 homas Hutehins. An hiftorical 


narrative and topographical deſcription of Louiſiana and Weſt Flo- 


nda, containing a great variety of intereſting particulars, by the 
fame gentleman, An account of the ſoil, growing timber, and 


other productions of ſeveral lands, particularly the Geneſee tract, 


lately located, and now in the progreſs of being ſettled. Remarks 


for the information of thoſe who with to become ſettlers in Ame- 
rica, by Dr. Franklin. A topographical de ſeription of Virginia, 
Pennfylvania, Maryland, and North Carolina; comprehending 


the rivers Ohio Kanhaway, Sioto, Cherokee, Wabaſh, Illinois, | 
Mififippi 5 Ke, by Mr. Thomas Hutchins. Mr. Patrick Kenne- 


dy's journal up the Illinois river, &e. A ſhort deſcription of the 
Fate of Tenaſee, lately called the territory of the United States 


fouth of the river Ohio. A ſhort deſcription of the ſouth-weſtern 
territoty. Conſtitution of the ſtate of Tenaſee, eſtabliſhed at 


Knoxville, February 6, 1796. An a& for eſtabliſning Knoxville. 


Treaty concluded between the United States of America and his 
catholic majeſty. Plan of the web of, __ . american 


| land company, &c. 


It would lead us beyond the ws of 3 to ſew aha | 
many advantages that ariſe from the free navigation of the Miſſiſ 
fippiz now obtained by the treaty with Spain. This ſamous river 
15 navigable npwards of 2000 miles, to the falls of St. Anthony, in 


Mendes 259, the : Only f fall we know in it, which is 26 degrees of 


latitude 
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Jatitude above i its month; and even above that fall. there is 30 fathom 
of water in the river, with a proportionable breadth. About 1000 


| miles from its mouth it receives the river Ohio, which'i is navigable - 


1000 miles farther, ſome ſay 1 5005 nigh to its ſource, not far from 
Jake Ontario in New York ; in.all which ſpace there 1s but one 
| fall or rapid in the Ohio, FN that navigable both up and down, at 
leaſt in canoes. This fall is 300 miles from the Miſhaippi, and 
1300 from the ſea, with five fathom of water up to it. The other 
large branches of the Ohio, the river of the Cherokees, : and the Wa- 
baſh, afford a like navigation, from lake Erie in the north to the 
| Cherokees i in the ſouth, and from thence to the bay, of Mexico, by 
the Miſliflippi ; not to mention the great river Miſſouri, which rung 
to the north-weſt parts of new Mexico, mych farther than any good 
accounts we have of that continent extend. From this it appears, 


= that the Miſſouri affords the moſt extenſive navigation of any river 


at preſent known; ; ſo that it may juſtly be compared to an inland 
ſea, ſpreading over nine e of the an continent of North 7 
America. | | | | 
_ © "Theſe things wi . the Apen of the navieutles 
of the Miſſiſſippi, and of a port at the mouth of it, will abundantly 
appear. Whatever that navigation be, good or bad, it is the only 
one for all the interior parts of North America, which are as large 
as the greater part of Europe; no part whereof can be of any uſe to 
foreign commerce without the navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, and 
ſettlements upon ĩt. Not without reaſon, then, has it been ſaid, 
| that whoever are poſſeſſed of this river, and of the vaſt tracts of fer- 
| tile lands upon it, muſt in time command that continent, and. the 
trade of it, as well as all the natives in it, by the ſupplies which 
this navigation will enable them to furniſh thoſe people. The 
Miſſiſippi indeed is rapid for 1200 miles, as far as to the Miſſouri, 
Which makes it difficult to go up the river by water. But however 
difficult, i it is frequently done; and its rapidity facilitates a deſcent 
upon it, and a ready conveyance for thoſe groſs commodities, which 
are the chief ſtaple of North America, from the moſt remote places 
of the continent: and as for lighter european goods, they are more 
eaſily carried by land, as the indian traders do, over great part of 
the continent, on their horſes, in which this country abounds. 


| Even the mouth of the river is from 1 18 feet in depth, admit- 
ting 
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ting ſhips of 500 tons, the largeſt generally uſed in that trade. And 


25 for the navigation from the Miſſiſſippi, the voyage may be per- 


formed in fix weeks. We have not room to expatiate on all the 
advantages ariſing from the navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, and ſhall 
therefore conclude with obſerving, that ſome of the golden ſchemes 


- that were formerly denominated from this river, may probably now 
be realized, if the commeree to which it is ſo favourable be purſued 


with induſtry and prudence. For, in the words of Dr. Harris, the 
power attained-either by policy or arms is but of ſhort continuance 
in compariſon of what is acquired by trade. If we reflect on the 
rea ſon of the thing, it will appear that commerce is founded on in- 
duftry, and cheriſhed by freedom. Theſe are ſuch ſolid pillars, 


that whatever ſuperſtructure is erected upon them, cannot eaſily be 


overthrown by force, but muſt be ruined by ſap: this we find juſti- 


fed by hiſtory and experience. The ancient kingdom of Tyre 


owed its extenfive and laſting power to its commerce; and all the 
accounts we have of the progreſs of Alexander's army agree in this, 
though hardly in any thing elſe; that the deſtruction of Tyre colt . 

him more than the over running the perſian, empire, though the ter- 


xitories of the former ſcarce entered into compariſon with the prodi- 


gious dominions of the latter. Carthage, the moſt formidable ene- 
my of Rome, ſtood likewiſe indebted to trade for that ſtrength 


Wich was fo long reputed invincible, and which had always proved 


ſc, if the virtues neceſſary to a ſtate fupported and even ſubſiſting by 
commerce, bad not been greatly impaired by that luxury which ber 
riches induced before the was attacked by her formidable enemy. 
The hiſtory of the middle ages likewiſe ſhews the republics of Ve- 


nice and Genoa rifing to an amazing height by the diligent proſecu- 


tion of foreign trade and maritime power, and ſinking again into a 


Tow condition, and that not ſo much by a ſuperior force of foreign 
enemies, as by the neglect of thoſe arts, and diminution of thoſe 


virtues, by which their empire was attained. 
According to the preſent ſyſtem, wealth is the n of power; 


and the attainment of wealth can only be brought about 15 a wiſe 
rend arpr attention to commerce. | 
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Haun. 1 


PT. 1 IE « talk you have given me, 1 
however difficult, 1 N with the greateſt pleaſure, 
as it will afford me an opportunity of contraſting the ſimple 
manners and rational l life of the Americans, in theſe back 
| ſettlements, with the. diſtorted and unnatural habits. of the 
Europeans : which have flowed, no doubt, from the univer- 
ſally bad lays exiſting on your continent, and from that 
pernicious ſyſtem of blending religion with e re 5 
has been productive of. univerſal depravity;” r. 1521 | 
While ignorance continued to darken the horizon . . 
Europe, prieftcraft ſeems to have forged fetters for the hu- 
man mind, and, in the ſevtrityof its own. omnipotence, to 
have given a ſtamp to the writings and opinions of men, 
that rivetted the tyranny of thoſe i ingenious * 
conſequence has been lamentable i in the extreme. = 
There : are Xras favourable to the riſe of new governments; EY #43 
and though nature is governed by in variable laws, the for 
tunes of x men, and Rates, appear frequently under the domi- 
nion of chances: but happily for mankind, when the ame- 
rican empire was forming, philoſophy pervaded the genius 
of Europe, and the radiance of her features en mo 
ings of ee eee SEO OY | 
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It was the zenith of your power, and the inflated gran 
deur of viſionary plans for dominion, which the remains 


of gothic tyranny produced, that gave occaſion to the riſe 


of our independence. We claim no merit or ſuperior wiſ- 


dom in avoiding the complication of laws which diſgraces 
the courts of Great Britain, as well as the reſt of Europe. 
We have only appropriated the advantages of new lights, as 


they have ſhone upon ns; which you have an equal chance 
of doing; and your not doing it, muſt remain a monument 
of your folly, calculated to excite the aftonifhment and 
indignation of a more manly progeny. However, I ſhall 
leave this ſubject for the preſent, and proceed in order in 


the hiſtory, &c. which you requeſt; hoping that you 


will be content to receive my remarks by letter, from time 
to time, as I may find an opportunity of ſending them. 

The veſtiges of civilization deſcribed by Carver and others, 
en this fide of the Allegany mountains, are entirely Ima- 


ginary. Every mark that is human has the feature of bar- 


bariſm, and every compariſon of the natives and animals, 
with thoſe of the old world, tends to confirm the opinion 
of thoſe ſenſible men (ſome of whom wrote more than a 
century ago) who thought that America was peopled from 
Scythia, by the ſtreights of Kamtſchatka: which opinion 
has been followed by your judicious natural hiſtorian Pen- 
nant, in his preface to his Arctic Zoology. They ſay, firſt, 
« America has always been better peopled on the ſide to- 


wards Aſia, than on that towards Europe: Secondly, The 
5 genius of the Americans has a greater conformity to that of 
the Tartars, who never applied themſelves to arts: Thirdly, 


The colour of both is pretty much alike; it is certain that 
the difference is not conſiderable, and is perhaps the effect 
of the climate, and of thoſe mixtures with which the Ame- 


ricans rub themſelves :.Fourthly, The wild beaſts which are 


ſeen in America, and which cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
to 8855 been tranſported | * by ſea, could only have 


come 


NORTH AMERICA. 3 
eome by the way of Tartary.“ An addition to theſe argu- 
ments is, that the biſon of Scythia, and what is called the 
buffalo in America, are preciſely the ſame ſpecies of animal; 
beſides, the animals of both countries bear the ſtrongeſt re- 
ſemblance to each other. | 

Every thing tends to convince us, that the mocks: is in 
an infant ſtate. If it is ſubje& to change only from the 
gradual wear which the operations of the elements neceſ- 

ſarily produce, and which is ſo inſenſible as to require us 
to contemplate the immenſity of time and ſpace to compre- 
hend a cauſe for the alterations we diſcoyer, {till the various 
phænomena, which are everywhere to be found, both on 
the ſurface and in the bowels of the earth, afford ſufficient 
proof that there has been a recent alteration upon the face 


of the globe. Whether or not mankind came originally f 


from the Eaſt, ſignifies little. It is however certain, that 
Europe was in its infancy three thouſand years ago; and that 
America was ſtill leſs advanced to maturity, I believe alſo 
will be acknowledged; though the barbariſm of the one, 
and the comparative civilization of the other, is no ar- 
gument : for, let our hemiſphere have been peopled as it 
would, it had the diſadvantage of having no poliſhed country 
in the neighbourhood of its vaſt extent of dominion ;z and : 
if it received emigrants from Tartary, they were equally 
ſavage with themſelves; or if from the wreck of a chineſe 
or japaneſe veſſel, they ſeem to have been too rare (if ever) 
to have been productive of much good to the Americans. 
The idea of the incas of Peru being of chineſe origin 
merits no conſideration. | 
That man poſſeſſes from nature the lakes W to his 
own civilization, and that perfection of philoſophy and 
reaſon which dignifies his nature, , 1 mould con- 
ceive, of no diſpute. 3 
In all countries which wear the marks of age, men ſeem | 
always to have been advancing their improvements for the | 
7 | comfort | 
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comfort and order of ſociety. Adventitious circumſtances 


have rapidly increaſed them in modern times in the old 
world, while they have retarded them in the new, among 
the natives. The improvements in navigation led to the 
overthrow of two empires in America which had attained 
conſiderable improvements; and if the natives which ſtill 
remain are barbarous, we muſt, in juſtice to human nature, 
allow that the contempt with which the whites have always 
treated them, 'and the nefarious policy of encouraging their 
fury for intoxication,” have proved the only cauſe of it. 
This produced ſuch an effect, that the population of the 
indian nations had decreaſed more than a twentieth nearly a 
century ago, according to the account of Charlevoix. 

While Spain was practiſing the moſt odious tyranny and 
ſacrilegious inhumanity, under the cloak of a deteſtable 
religion, over millions of the miſerable Americans, gorging 
an inſatiable avarice in the glittering mines of the new 
world, England and France, with more humanity, opened 


| ſettlements in North America. Other european powers had 


ſome part in theſe ſettlements ; but, after ſeveral changes 
previous to the beginning of the preſent century, England 
ſeems to have been left in quiet poſſeſſion of the country 
lying upon the Atlantic coaſt from Eaſt Florida to the Bay | 
of Fundy, The French, in the mean time, were rearing 
a colony in the unhoſpitable and frozen foreſts of Canada. 


The ambition of Lewis XIV. and the dazzling ſcenerx 55 
which the grandeur of his projects diſplayed, alone could 


have prompted that people to have perſevered in ſo ruinous 
an undertaking. But in purſuing the great object of that 


voracious tyrant, the river St. Lawrence was aſcended, Lake 


Ontario was traverſed, the falls of Niagara were paſſed; 
and following the waters which lead to the Miſſiſſippi river, 
the delectable country of Louiſiana o pened i in all the e ſplen- 
dour and variety of its charms. 


After =_ treaty of — both nations continued 3 
„ Cp | the 


NORTH AMERICA; YE 


| the object of aggrandizement. The plan of France was 
| inſidious. In poſſeſſion of the mouth of the river Miſſiſſippi, 
which empties into the Gulf of Mexico about lat. 292, 
and the river St. Lawrence, which empties into the ſea 
between Cape North and the coaſt of Labrador, to the 
northward of lat. 48, ſhe ſeems to have contemplated the 
conſolidation of this vaſt empire. Miſſionaries were every- 
: where employed to convert the natives; and ſo ſucceſsful 
were they, that a perſon, even in times of hoſtility, ſpeaking 
french, will find ſecurity, from the attachment of the people 
to every thing which is French . 
The miſcarriage of the. celebrated ſcheme of Law for 
ſettling Louiſiana, for a time retarded the progreſs of that 
coloſſal plan. But the communication between Canada and 
Louiſiana being fixed and ſecured by fartreſſes at Niagara 
and Detroit, and the Indians being univerſally ſriendly to 


2 the French, the features of the Titan were diſcovered in 


their erecting Fort du Queſne at the junction of the Monon- 


Z gehalia and Allegany rivers, which form the Ohio. This 


| led to the war between England and France in the year 1755. 
as you. may well recollect. But though that war terminated ] 
5 gloriouſly for Great Britain, and ſecurely for the then 


C.olonies, ſtill we remained ignorant of the whole of the fine | 


country, lying between the high hills, which riſe from Great 
Sandy river, approximate the Allegany mountain, and ex- 
tending down the Ohio to its confluence with the Milliflippj, 


and back to thoſe ridges of mountains which traverſe Ame- 


rica in a S. W. b. W. direction, at length are loſt in tlie flat 
lands of Weſt Florida. However, indian traders, and cer- 
tain men, called Long Hunters, from Virginia and North 
Carolina, by penetrating theſe mountains (which ramify into 
a country 200 miles over from eaſt to weſt, called the Wilder- 
neſs), were faſcinated with the — and luxuriance of the 


* The treaty with ge made in 1795, concerning the navigation 
of the nnn. will be found among the n of this edition, 
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country on the weſtern ſide, which their enraptured imagi- 
nations could not find words ſufficient to depi&t *. A grant 
had been ſold by the fix nations of Indians to ſome britiſh 
commiſſioners at Fort Stanwix in 1768, which compre- 
hended this country, and which afforded the Americans a 


+ pretext for a right to ſettle it; but it was not yet ſufficiently 


known, and thoſe indian nations who were not concerned 
in the grant, became diſſatisfied with the proſpect of a ſet- 
tlement which might prove ſo dangerous a thorn in their. 


fide, and committed ſome maſſacres upon the firſt explorers 


of the country, However, after the expedition of lord 
Dunmore in 1774, and the battle at the mouth of the 
Great Kanhaway, between the army of col. Lewis and 
the confederated tribes of Indians (in which theſe intrepid 
people ſuffered ſeverely), they were in ſome meaſure quiet. 
The aſſembly of Virginia began now to encourage the peo- 
pling of that diſtrict of country, called Kentucky, from the 
name of a river which runs nearly through the middle of it f. 
* The vales between the ridges of theſe mountains, have all one | 


and the ſame general 3 that of an amphitheatre, incloſing, 
as it were, an ocean of woods ſwelled and depreſſed with a waving 


ſurface, like that of the great ocean itſelf. Though the ridges of - 


the mountains run in nearly parallel lines, yet at times, by the 


© means of brunchings and ſpurs of mountains, they every here and 
there ſeem to cloſe, and where they do ſo, the land of the vala 


alſo riſes in irregular hilly land, which is the circumftance that 
gives this general appearance of an amphitheatre to theſe vales, 
when from any of the mountains above one looks down into them. 


Ff the ſpectator has his ſtand on ſome high mountain, ſo as to look 


acroſs any number of the ridges which may be leſs high than that 
he ſtands on, he then ſees a repeated ſucceſſion of blue and purple 

arallel waving lines behind each other, with now and then a 
38 off or gap in them; here and there ſudden endings of them 
in perpendicular bluff points and knobs, as they are called by the 


people; and ſometimes high elevated peaks: all which, together 


with the general direction of the ridges, are points which mark 


the geography of the country to the Indians, and even in a very 


ſufficient practical way, the general bearings to the geographical 
ſurveyor.— EDIT. | 1 1 
- + This river is about 250 yards wide at its mouth, and is navi- 
gable for vpwards of 130 miles; its current is conſiderably rapid. 
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This encouragement conſiſted in offering 400 acres of land 
to every perſon who engaged to build a cabin, clear a piece 
of land, and produce a crop of indian corn. This was 
called a ſettlement right, Some hundreds of theſe ſettle- 
ments were made; but, in the mean time, Mr. Richard 
Henderſon, of North Carolina, a man of no inconſiderable 
abilities, and more enterpriſe, had obtained a grant from the 
Cherokee tribe of Indians for this ſame tract of country; and 
though it was contrary to the laws of the land for any pri- 
vate citizen to make purchaſes of the Indians, itill Mr. 
Henderſon perſevered in his intention of eſtabliſhing a 
colony of his own, To the inhabitants he intended to 
grant the power of making their own laws, while he re- 
_ tained the executive authority in his own hands. He actu- 
ally took poſſeſſion of the country, with many of his fol- 
lowers, where he remained pretty quiet, making very little 
improvement, Virginia being at that time entirely occupied 
with the war which had commenced between Great Bri- 
tain and the Confederated States. Moſt of the young men 
from the back ſettlements of Virginia and Pennſylvania, who 
would have emigrated to this country, having engaged in 
the war, formed that bedy of men called Rifle-men; which 
not only checked the growth of the ſettlement, but ſo 
dried up the ſources of emigration, that it was near being 
annihilated by the fury of the ſavages, who were hurried 
on by the emiſſaries of the government of Canada. 
Though a conſiderable number of inhabitants had fled | 
from the different ſtates to this country, in ſearch of an 
aſylum againſt the calamities of the war on the other ſide 
of the mountains in 1778, 1779, and 1780, yet ſo diſtreſſed 
was the ſettlement duving this laſt year, after a rigorous 
winter (which had been more-than uſually ſevere upon the 
continent), that the ſettlers judged right, when they deter- 
mined to abandon the country. for ever; but they were 
| ene rom this ſtep by a ſeaſonable reinforcement of 
| B 4 | emigrants, 


rY 
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emigrants, after having experienced every horror which 4 
ſanguinary war can produce. e "is 00 
The legality of Mr. Henderſon's claim was inveſtigated ' 
by the ſtate of Virginia in 1781; and though there could 
be no ſort of equity in it, he having acted in contempt of 
the ſtate, the legiſlature, to avoid feuds or diſturbances. 
(for Henderſon ſtill had influence), agreed, as an indemni- 
fication for the expence and trouble he had been at, that 
he ſhould be allowed a tract of country twelve miles ſquare, 
lying in the forks of, the Ohio and Green rivers 3 a tract 
of his own chooſing. ;mg of 4 rn d 
Virginia gave farther rewards and encouragements at this 
time to the firſt ſettlers, for the perils they had undergone. 
in the eſtabliſhment of their ſettlement, of a tract of 1000. 
acres, called a pre-emption right; to be laid off adjoining 
to the ſettlement of 400 acres, the grantee only paying 
office-fees for the ſame*, At this period (i. e. 1781), a. 


* At this time, what was called continental currency, was re- 
duced to as low a rate as 500 for one; nay, I believe 1000. was a 
more common exchange. This circumſtance, though it had its 
good effects, ſo far as it tended to accelerate the ſettlement of the 


i 1 country, ſtill was productive of no ſmall degree of evil and injuſtice. 
j ih For, in conſequence of the great quantity of this money, which lay 205 
1 dead in the hands of individuals, it was no ſooner known in the, 


f different ſtates, that Virginia held out an opportunity to them of 

= obtaining a conſideration for this depreciated currency, than it was 

g ſent to the treaſury of that ſtate in ſuch quantities, and given for, 

| | land warrants, that in a ſhort time more of them were iſſued 

g than would have covered half the territory within its limits. 
1 Previous to this æra, great part of the valuable land in the diſ- 

if trit of Kentucky, had been either taken up on old. military. 

8! 1 | grants, and pre emption rights, or located by thoſe who had been 

. firſt in obtaining their warrants; for it required ſome time for the 
büſineſs to extend itſelf, and become generally known and under- 


170 In confequence, a large proportion of the holders of treafury . 
j | ; warrants were diſappointed, when they determined, if they could 


not obtain prime land, they would lay their warrants upon ſuch as 
was vacant, however ſteril; which doubtleſs was, proper ; for though 
the warrants had coſt them only a nominal value, nor was the wy 
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land office was opened by the ſtate, granting warrants ſor 
any quantity of unlocated land, upon condition of certain 

h ſums 


of Virginia ſenſible of the dangerous avenue they were opening 
to fraudulent practices, yet it was poflible, in an extentive tract of 
mountatnous country, there might be in the vallies, or between the 
hills, ſome bottom land which, in the progreſs of ſettlements, 
would be of value. But they did not ftop here ;, for finding a a 
general ſpirit of migration was taking place from every part of the 
Atlantic, to the weſtern country, and that the reputation of the fine ' 
lands upon the Ohio, particularly thoſe of Kentucky, was every 
day adyancing in eftimation, they determined to have their ſurveys 

made out in the moſt artful manner, by having for corner trees 
ſuch kinds as are never known to grow but in the moſt fertile ſoil 
(and which may always be found in the narrow ſtrips of bottom land), 
and the plots embelliſhed with the greateſt elegance, diſplaying fine 
water-courſes, mill-ſeats (where perhaps there will not be a grain 
of corn for half a century to come), plains, groves, and meadows. 
Hence -proceeded ſo generally the buſineſs of land-jobbing— 


hence it is that there are to be ſeen in the Mercuries throughout 


Europe, ſuch immenſe tracts of land in America offered for fale— 


and hence it is that ſo many perſons have cauſe to complain of 


land they have purchaſed. 5 | 

I had given ſuch an account in this work, of the good and in- 
different veins of land, which I believed would have directed every | 
zurchaſer of ſuch land againſt the danger of impoſition ; but as I 
| 12 been informed that land- jobbets have n it as a. work 
favourable to their views, I ſhall here make ſome remarks, which, 
if attended to, will infallibly prevent frauds. | | 
The country that ſeparates the back countries of Virginia from 
Kentucky, is, the greater part of it, mountainous, and through. 
- which, to its champaign lands, is nearly 150 miles. The whole of 
that tract of wilderneſs extending from Holſton nearly north, eroſſ- 
ing Great Sandy river, the Great and Little Kanhaways, quite 


into the fine.lands in the diſtrict belonging to Pennſylvania, exclu- 


five of ſome: ſmall tracts in the upper countries of Virginia upon 

the Ohio, all of which are occupied, is altogether broken into high, 

rugged, and barren hills, the bottoms excepted, and, in all 4 
bility, will not be inhabited for centuries to come, by reaſon of 


the immenſe. tracts of good land lying weſt of the Chio and Miſ. 


ſiſſippi; and that tract of country lying ſoutherly from Holſton, and 
extending to Cumberland, Powel's Valley, Nolachucky, French- 
broad, and Clinch excepted, is little better, | NY) 5 
ZBeſides, Kentucky ittelt extends a conſiderable diſtance into theſe 
broken ttacts of country; and gong it is only poſſible for a 
. ſtranger to guard againſt impoſition, by making one of the condi- 
Pete, [2 8 tions 


kaving been deceived in the accounts which have been given f 
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ſums of the depreciated continental currency being paid 
into the treaſury, at ſo much for an hundred acres. The 
great plenty, and little value, of this money, ſoon cauſed the 


whole country to be located *, which was one of the ma- 


terial cauſes of its rapid population, 

It was neceffary, in the management of this buſineſs, that 
care ſhould be taken to prevent that perplexity and litiga- 
tion, which the vague manner in which that buſineſs was 
executed in many inſtances, would neceſſarily produce. For 
this purpoſe, three principal ſurveyors were appointed, who 


were to lay, or cauſe to be laid off, by their deputies, the _ 


different locations within the limits of their diſtricts ; this 


being done, and recorded in the office, the original ſur xey 


was ſent to the deputy regiſter's office, there to be recorded: 
where it muſt be ſix months; from which it was ſent ta the 
principal regiſter's office at Richmond, the ſeat of govern- 
ment, there to remain three months, in order that any per- 
ſon having a claim, by virtue of a prior location, might 
have an opportunity to enter a caveat, and preyent a ſurrep- 
titious grant from-iſſuing. Commiſſioners were alſo ſent ta 
adjuſt the claims of ſettlement and pre-emption rights; by 


| which means order was preſerved, and the government of a 


tions of his contract, that it ſhall be of ſack a rate of "GAY 1. . che 
different ſoils have been claſſed by the general conſent of the people, 


and are well underſtood by the diſtinction of firſt, ſecond, third; 


and fourth rate land ; the laft 1s the loweſt rate, I am convinced, 


that any perſon would ſettle upon, and the difference of its value, 


in my. opinion, is as two to one in the ratio of its rate. | 
Now. the greater part of the broken tracts of country would not 


come under either of theſe denominations ; conſequently, if theſe 


hints ſhould be attended to, and ſufficient ſecurity given for a 
performance of the contracting parties upon ſuch principles, to 


which no Honeſt perſon would object, ene would be effectu- 


ally prevented. 
It mry here be be to explain to the engliſh reader 


E: what is gererally underſtood by this term in America. To locate, 


is there to particularize and correctly to deſcribe the place of be- 
ginning, with the courſes and diſtances of the natural and artificial 
metes and bounds WE: a given _ of land, 


diſtrict 
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diſtrict of country, detached and ſeparated at that time more 
than 200 miles from any other ſettled country—a country | 
which had grown up under the devaſtation of a moſt bar- 
barous indian and civil war, and under the miſeries of fa- 
mine and diſtreſs, ſettled by all orders of men in the United 
States, men of different intereſts and different politics 
was preſerved; and the order and quiet, which prevailed in 
1784, was ſufficient to have induced a ſtranger to have be- 
lieved that he was living under an old ſettled government. 
Such is the ſcience of juriſprudence, when it works upon 
ſimple but ſubſtantial ſprings. Hence ariſe harmony with- 
out expence, and equity without litigation, Here are no 
muſty forms, to lead you into labyrinths of doubt and per- 
plexity, no contradictory caſes and reports to diſtra&t your 
opinions: our deciſions are governed by acts of the legiſla- 
ture, decreed upon the elementary principles of IG: and 
Juſtice, | | | 
After the peace between Great Britain 406 the United 
States in 1783, the ſettlement of Kentucky was conſidered 
as formed; but it was not yet determined, whether it was 
to be an appendage of Virginia, or not. The United States 
claimed the back country as the property of the whole union, 
which ſhould be appropriated to the uſe of the federal go- 
vernment; but V irginia urged the right of the charter 
granted by James I. which deſcribes its boundaries in this 
ſtrange way: To commence at a point ſouthward of the 
capes of Cheſapeak Bay, in lat 364, running due weſt from 
thence, then ſetting off from the ſaid beginning, and running 
to lat. 37? 57 upon the coaſt, which is a little to the north- 
ward of the ſaid capes, and then running a north-weſt 
courſe. This indefinite grant, having no actual boundaries, 
ſeems to have originated in the belief of the times of its 
birth, i. e. that the Atlantic and Pacific oceans were divided 
only by a narrow tract of country. This grant formed a 


kind of obtuſe an gle, expanding: as it emed, weſtward, and 
com- 
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| comprehending the whole of the fine country on both ſides 


of the Ohio. But, in order to adjuſt all diſputes, the ſtate 
of Virginia offered to concede the country weſtward of the 


Ohio, provided that other individual ſtates, holding back 


lands, would give up theirs, and the whole of the country 


comprehended within the preſent limits of the ſtate, on the 
"eaſtern fide of the river Ohio, ſhould be guaranteed to them 


by Congreſs. This was done; and thus the ſederal govern- 

ment became poſſeſſed: of all the back lands in America. 
Thus ſtood matters reſpecting Kentucky about the latter 

end of 1783. As it is neceflary for me to take a retroſpective 


glance of tlie progreſs of peopling ſeveral other parts of the 


weſtern country, I muſt beg your indulgence and time for an- 


8 other letter, In the mean Lime, | believe me to be devoted 


J am, oſt nods; | 


Your's, &c. . 


LETTER II. 


Kentuc Ey. 


- MY, DEAR FRIEND, 
Tar memorable defeat of generat 


Braddock retarded, for ſome little time, our opportunities 
of acquiring a further knowledge of the country on the 


ſources of the Ohio. But the. taking Fort du Queſne by ge- ; 


neral Forbes, in 1760, opened to the view of the colonies 


of that day a new world. Lands were granted by govern- 
ment to the army, for ſervices done during the war, which, 
in a great meaſure, with the garriſoning Fort du Quefne 
(now called Fort Pitt), contributed to form the firſt engliſh 


ſettlement upon the weſterty Waters. ; 
; * Aﬀer 


\ 
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After the treaty of Paris in 1763, by which Great Britain 
obtained a ceſſion of Eaſt and Welt Florida, and all the 
country lying eaſt of the Mifſiſſippi, with a right to navigate 
that river, frequent excurſions had been made from that 
time down the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi to New Orleans. But 
in theſe excurſions, which were by water, very little knows 
ledge of the Kentucky country had been obtained, except - 
- me the Rapids, and Me few other b 0 the banks 
of the river. x: 
Louiſiana was well Ss and many 8 were 
forming, previous to the late war, on the eaſtern / ide of 


the Miſſiſſippi, above and below the Natchez : ſome troops 


had been ſtationed in the Illinois, and at Poſt St. Vincent 
on the Wabaſh river, where the french inhabitants lived, 
and cultivated their little plantations, 'in the ſtyle of the 
patriarchs of old; enjoying the charms of nature, decked 
in all the ſoft ſimplicity which the genial current of the 
Human ſoul, unſophiſticated by the alloy of european arti- 
fice, produces in fuch elegant and faſcinating variety. They 
poſſeſſed all the ſocial talents in an eminent degree: and 
their hoſpitality was ever enlivened with the charms of wit, 
and the exhilarating juice of the vine“; which grew and 
| flouriſhed to ſuch a degree as to produce wine for exporta- 
tion f. Theſe ſettlements {till exiſt ; but the ſettlements 
upon the Miſſiſſippi that were made previous to tlie war, 
| were broken up by Indians, who inhabit the country between 
Georgia and Weſt Florida, called the Cherokee, Creeks, 
Chacktaw, and Chichaſaws nations. Beſides, by the treaty 

„The Illinois country is in general of a ſuperior ſoil to any 

rt of North America that I have ſeen. ; It produces fine oak, 
| hickory, cedar, mulberry.trees, &c. ; ſome dying roots, and medi- 
cinal plants; hops, and excellent wild grapes; and, in the year 


1769, one hun red and ten hogſheads of well-taſted and ſtrong 


wine were made by the french ſettlers from theſe grapes. 
HuTCHINS. 


+ This may be true; but it is the firſt that I have ow of their 
even making wine tor domeſtic uſe, —Ep1 LT 0 
| | | 33 
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river, only as low as the commencement of the 32d deg, 

renewed by th2 Americans, as both Eaſt and Welt Florida 
divided from North Carolina by a line of demarkation in a 
its junction with the Ohio. The ſame ridge of mountains 


' which ſeparates Virginia from the weſtern country, ſeparates 
the Carolinas alſo; and on this fide of the mountain, within 


that ſtate, many of its inhabitants began to fly over the 
mountains for ſecurity ; and thus commenced the ſettlement 


now promiſes to become ſecond in magnitude to Kentucky, 
years, from its quick growth, will doubtleſs become a diſtin& | 


what is called the Great Bend of the Tenaſee, or the Muſcle 


gentle, and it is navigable upwards of 200 miles from — 
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of 1783 between Great Britain and the United States, we 
acquired the country on the eaſtern ſide of the Miſſiſſippi 


or to the Natchez; ſo that thoſe ſettlements could not be 


fell into the hands of Spain by the ſame peace. 
The ſouthern limits of Virginia, being lat. 365 deg. are 


direct weſt line, until it ſtrikes the Miſfiſſippi a little below 


the limits of North Carolina, the luxuriance of the ſoil, in 
ſome parts, is equally aſtoniſhing as that of Kentucky. 
When lord Cornwallis penetrated into the back parts of. 


called Cumberland, from the name of its river *, which is a 
conſiderable branch of the Ohio, and joins it not a great way 
from its mouth. This ſettlement began to form in 1780, 
and was encouraged by the ſame means as the ſettlement of 
Kentucky, i. e. by ſettlements and pre-emption rights; and 


of all the ſettlements upon the weſtern waters, and in a few 


ſtate. Such is the oy with which this pour of the wand 


is peopling. 
There are ſotthemhents Rill to the fouthward of his in 


Shoals, which have been made without the permiſſion of 
the federal government. This is a fine tract of country, 
and in time muft become very valuable, from its particular 
Ftuation, and the peculiar manner in which the navigation 


„Cumberland river is 250 yards wide at its mouth; its current 


1 "aha 


Bo 
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of this country muſt be conducted, concerning which I ſhall 
expatiate in its proper place. Its proximity to the ſouthern 
Indians renders it rather dangerous at preſent; but the 
growing ſtrength of Frenchbroad and Nolachucky above, 
upon the waters of the ſame rivers, will ſoon afford ſecu- 
rity to every part of the 'Venaſee country. 

The country of Holſton is ſtill above theſe Sachen 
upon the head waters of the ſame river, on the borders of 
Virginia and North Carolina; and that you may form fome 
idea of the proweſs of thoſe people, I vill relate a cirecum- 
ſtance, which, perhaps, is not generally known on your ſide 
of the water. When lord Cornwallis had advanced, in 1780, 
into the back parts of North Carolina, he detached colonel 
Ferguſon, with about 500 britiſh troops, to a place called 
King's Mountain, in order to give ſecurity to the faithful and 
leyal ſubjects of his Majeſty, who were confiderably oppreſſed 
by their unfaithful countrymen the rebels. Col. Campbell, a 
Virginian, who lived in thoſe back ſettlements, hearing of 
the rendezvous of the loyaliſts, under the banner of col, 
Ferguſon's detachment, at King's Mountain, afſembled what 
militia he could, and began his march on horſeback in the 
evening, without mentioning their deſtination z and by con- 
tinuing their march, without intermiſſion, for upwards of 
one hundred miles, came up with them the ſecond morning, 

about the break of day, when their horſes were left at the 

foot of the mountain with a ſmall guard; his little army, 
divided into three detachments, were led to ſeparate attacks, 
and in leſs than half an hour the hilt was carried, col. Fer- 
guſon killed, and the greater part of his detachment made 
priſoners. Col. Campbell's army amounted to about 500: 
he took more priſoners. From ſuch ſpecimens, I think - 
_ thoſe people can have nothing to fear from M«Gilvery,  - * 
I have not related this ſtory from vanity, or from the 
moſt diſtant idea that the Americans are in any reſpect 
foperior to Engliſhmen 3 ſo far from it, that no man can 
r „„ more 
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more warmly admire the true Engliſh than I do: but I have 
told it as a circumſtance tending to prove, that men, feeling 
the ſpirit of liberty, are always ſuperior to ſlaves; and that 
2 well-regulated militia are equal to the defence of a country 
without the expence of ſupporting a ſtanding army, which i is 
not the only inconvenience flowing from ſuch a ſyſtem. 
How much of the labour and ingenuity of a ſtate is ſacrificed 
by ſuch a policy! In how many inſtances have the laws and 
civil authority been trampled upon by the contumely and ig- 
norance of men educated with none but military ideas and 
habits, and thereby the reſpect due to laws contaminated, 
and an indignant people awed by a martial phalanx ! While 
a good citizen feels his own inſignificance, the patriotic - 
| heart mourns for the ſacrilege committed upon their privi- 
leges, with that impunity which the patronage of a ſtanding 
army affords to the executive power of a ſtate.” | 
We will now return to Kentucky, which is the key-ſtone 
ol the ſettlements upon the witers of the Miſſiſſippi. The 
years 1783 and 1784 brought out vaſt numbers of emi- 
grants from all parts of America; particularly the latter 
year, when it was, ſuppoſed that in Kentucky alone, not leſs 
than 12, ooo ſouls became ſettlers : ſeveral Europeans from. 
France, England, and Ireland, were among the number, 
The Indians gave us a reſpite, and there ſeemed to be 
nothing en to make us the Ap 490 people upon 
earth, 
In 1782 the ſtate of Virginia had given us a general court, 
with judges and an attorney-general, to manage all legal 
affairs reſpecting the diſtrict, without the trouble and ex- 
pence of travelling to Richmond, which is diſtant between 
five and fix hundred miles, two hundred of which were 
through an uninhabited wilderneſs. In 1783, 1784, and 
1785, great part of the country was ſurveyed: and patented, 
and the people in the interior ſettlements purſued their bu- 
. in as much quiet and: 28 as they could have done | 
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in any paxt of Europe. | Court-houſes were built. in the dif- 
ferent counties, and roads were opened for carriages, which 
ſeven years before had not been ſeen in the country, The 


only roads hitherto were for ſin gle horſes. 


In 1785 the diſtrict had grown very conſiderable from the 
great number of emigrants which had arrived; ; and that 
reſpectability Which it had acquired produced a diſpoſition 
in the inhabitants to hecome an independent ſtate, and to 
be admitted as another link in the great federal chain. K 
convention was immediately formed by ſending deputies from 
the different counties, who met at our then metropolis, R 
Danville, for the purpoſe. of taking the matter into conſi- 
deration; when it was: determined, after ſome debating, to 
petition Virginia for that purpoſe. An act had already 
paſſed that ſtate, authoriſing any diſtrict of country over the 
mountains to ſeparate whenever a majority of the inhabitants 
ſhould wiſh it: but in this inſtance it was urged, by. thoſe. 
who were not friendly to the ſeparation, that it was not the 
wiſh of the majority of the inhabitants of Kentucky to 

become Earn Conte 1. In fact, many. ee holding 
5 „ oO00s 
*c It was boldly aſſerted by lot Sheffield, in 1784, that the : 
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conſiderable tracts of land in the diſtrict, who were not reſi- 
dents, thought our ſeparation would be premature, particu- 
larly as we had courts of juſtice, whoſe juriſdiction was dif- 
tinct from that of Virginia; and the only folid complaint 
(which, indeed, was a ſerious one) was the diſtance to which 
we muſt ſend our repreſentatives, and our local fituation  . 
requiring in ſome inſtances a legiſlation, which the majority - 
of the aſſembly of the ſtate would not be competent to 
judge of. However, this buſineſs was procraſtinated; for 
finding, though we might ſeparate whenever we choſe, yet 
that it was optional with the legiſlature of Virginia to re- 
commend us to be taken into the federal government (which 
they were not likely to do, and which it was certain' could- 


not be done without), we were content to remain as we 


were for that time. e Tr 5 
The federal government in the courſe of this year under- 
. took to lay off the country weſt of the Ohio, in ſuch manner 


as would anſwer the purpoſe of felling the land, and ſettling! 


priated, ta prote& them againſt the hoſtilities of the Indians: and 
the whole regular military force, which it has been thought neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport, was raiſed, and is now employed in their defence. 
The Atlantic rivers, from the Miſſiſſippi to the Mohawk, which 
nature has formed as the channels of their trade, can be cleared of 


natural and political obſtructions only by the meaſures of the At- 


lantic ſtates; and no leſs than eight ſeveral plans to that end are 
now in preparation or execution in 138388 places, under 
the auſpices of the five ſtates, within whole territories the moſt fa - 
vourable rivers and grounds have been placed by nature. . 
A great and expenſive turnpike road has been commenced by 
Pennſylvania, leading directly weſtward towards Pittſburg on the 
Ohio and Allegany. (anno 1793). Congreſs alone can effect the 
relinquiſhment, of the poſts, the keys of the weſtern. country, 
The improvement and opening of the many neceſſary roads, leading 
weſtward, muſt be done by the acts of the Atlantic ſtates, and by 
their funds. Not a year elapſes without ſeveral appropriations 
of money to this object. By a ſincere, . juſt, and 4 union be- 
tween the inhabitants of the weſtern country and thoſe upon the 


* 


ſea coaſts, both parties will avoid thoſe expenſive, bloody, and fre- 
quent ſtruggles, which _ everywhere diſgrace and injure, adjacent 
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che country. Peace had been made the ai year at 
Fort Mdntolh, between the United States and the Indians, | 
ir which the country upon the Muſkingum, Scioto, and the 
Great and Little Miami rivers, had been given up by the. 
Indians as a conſideration. for former maſſacres, and as ne- 
ceffary to produce permanent tranquillity z. they. finding. the, 
Vaited States, by ceſſion from Great Britain, had a right 
to all the country within the limits deſcribed i in the treaty of 
| 1783, and that it would be in vain for them to remonſtrate ; 
againſt their peopling it, particularly as it was to Great Bri- 
tain they were to look for reſtitution, who had abandoned 
them when allies, and ſold their country without even con- 
ſulting them. But when the ſurveyors began to act, the 
Indians diſcovered immediate and hoſtile ſigns of diſappro- 
bation, ſome maſſacres were committed, and the indie 
was put off until the following ſpring. 918 
Congreſs as yet had taken no decided meaſures as to FR 
organization of this country, or the mode of parcelling it 
out, and diſpoſing of it; the diſcontinuance of the late war 
was ſtill recent, and the multifarious objects which preſented 
themſelves to an infant government, not recovered from 
the ſhocks of a doubtful credit,” together with the habitual 
idleneſs which the profeſſion of arms produces, threw an 
embarraſſment over all their proceedings. It was in this 
dilemma that they recommended the meeting of a conven- 
tion, to be compoſed of deputies from the different ſtates, 
to aſſemble in Philadelphia in May 1787, to take into their 
confideratian the nature and defects of the federal govern- 
ment as it then exiſted, In this examination they found. 
that the old government wanted efficiency; ; and the total 
abſence of uniſon between the different ſtates, from local 
laws and cuſtoms, was productive of delay, and a variety of 
obſtructions, en to \countenat __ concord of ronſedes 
 Fationy!! 22 34 
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gorernment aroſe. It has eſtabliſhed one great and im- 
portant principle for the benefit of mankind, and the ex- 
tenſion of civilization, which is, that a power may ſo exiſt in 
* government, as to admit of alteration or change, without 
danger to the tranquillity of the ſtate, by government re- 
commending to the conſtituent powers of that ſtate, the 
deputing men to inquire into che radical defects of their 
conſtitution, and making ſuch alterations as the improved 
wiſdom of experience may find neceſfary. It is thus in the 
Progreffion of my chat TOVErn ts wt arrive at __ 
fection 41 114 105 1955 5 
I muſt beg that you will u cle this Gereon, 29 it was 
neceſſary to account for the delay in proceeding to the ſet · 
. tlement of the country weft of the Ohio. This buſineſs 
took up the greater part of 1587, ſo that it was a year or 
more before much was done. In the mean time the Indians 
Evritinued to increaſe their depredations, under a belief, that 
f once the whites were ſuffered to eſtabliſh themſelves on 
their fide of the Ohio, there would be no end to their en- 
eroachments until they ſhould be extirpated. In this opinion 
they were not a little encouraged by the engliſh traders at 
Detroit and Niagara, who, from an avatice in human na- 
ture hard to be accounted for * (but as it degenerates under 
bad laws and worſe morals), ſeek, in murder and bloodſhed; 
for the ſale of a few extra pounds of gunpowder and lead 4. 
However, ſome land had been ſurveyed in 1786 and 1787) 
and in the latter year a ſettlement was formed vpon 2 


. [ti is not more Aifficult to account for the avarice of the indian 
trader, whether he lives within or without the american line, than 
it is for the ſame principles and motives which fegulate all the 
merchants and ſtore-keepers of the United States. — EI. 35 

+ This is a mere rhapſody, and means nothing, unleſs it is to 
delude the multitude : powder and lead are become as neceffary 
to the meliorated condition of the Indians as blankets and other 
wearing apparel, which conſtitute at leaſt three fourths of the value 
| that. is s given * 1 in Out Ly: theix tory and 5-210 — 

| T. 
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Mufkingum, which may be looked upon as the commence- 
ment of the american ſettlements upon the weſtern ſide of 
the Ohio “. In 1788 and 1789 ſome farther ſurveying was 
done; but little ſince has been tranſacted in thoſe parts, 
except wars between the Indians and ſettlers. Yet it is to 
be hoped that the decided meaſures taken by the United 
States will ſecure peace, Which cannot fail to. promote 
Proſperity. 5 5 | N 
Nature in her pride has given to the regions of this fair 
river a fertility ſo aſtoniſhing, that, to believe it, ocular de- 
monſtration becomes neceſſary. During theſe times of bar- 


2 The Muſkingum river at its junction with the Ohio is about 
200 yards wide, and is rendered particularly curious from the an- 
cient fortifications which lie about a quarter of a mile from the 
8 point of the mouth of the riyęr, and within the ground- plot 
of the city of Marietta. Theſe works are very extenſive, and evi- 
dently mark the ingenuity of man in very remote and former ages. 
They conſiſt of three diſtinct ſquares, communicating with each 
other by a covered way, and again by another coveted way 200 
yards in length, connecting the largeſt and principal ſquare with 
the old bed of the Muſkingum river, whence the preſent river is 
_— 1 ſome places, 101 b 1 5 nee | Is 

eſe ſquares are formed by a ditch and parapet upon a principle 
ſimilar to * with the — wall called che Derit's Hr 
Newmarket heath, and were evidently deſigned as poſts of refuge 
and defence to the ancient inhabitants. There are here ſeveral _ 
mounds ſtill retaining a conical figure, and forming the ſepulchres 
af a people far more advanced in.civilization than any which have 
vet been diſcovered in this part of the continent. There is one 
of theſe cones which challenges a more particular deſcription than 
che gelt: it ſtands in the middle of the centre ſquare of the city, 
is much higher, and more regularly uniform, than any of the others. 
In its brei ſettled ſlate, there is plainly to be ſeen a glacis, and 
a parapet about faur feet higher than the ſurrounding land. Within 
Dr is a ditch, twelve feet wide, and about three feet below 
the general ſurface of the country. This ditch extends round the 
ibafe of the cone, which has. diameter of fifty feet, and a perpendi- 
cular-height of thirty-five. feet from the bottom ot the ditch. The 
ſides of the mound are formed to a mathematical exactneſs; along 
which, to its higheſt palin, haye grown for ages paſt, and regu- 
larly gone to decay, ſame of the richeſt and fineſt timbers of the 


foreſt, . oducing an increment of vegetable mould, nearly equal 
in d pc to that which forms the whale ſurface of the ſurrounding 
2 e—Ebir, | EO Eby 3 Bhs en = 4 
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barous war and maſſacre, the people of Kentucky and Cum 
berland, ſecured by their numbers and ſtrength, except in 
their outermoſt plantations, enjoyed perfect ſecurity. - The 
former continued to keep in view the object of her inde- 
petidence ; and from the reſpectable figure ſhe has made in 
the adminiſtration of her affairs, it is at length agreed, 
that the i is to be admitted into the federal union in Jae 


(3295+, 
Having furniſhed 3 you with only an imperfeſt hiſtory of 


1 the manner in which this back country has been ſettled, 1 


will endeavour, in compliance! with your requeſt; to give yon 
a deſcription of its natural ane article e Be- 


OE” me to be, Boe. lc ae F 

; „ vous & ont 
| ane e — rams 
5 * : „ „„ 


Mr DEER FRIEND, 3 ae 


Is cats your eyes over the map of 


America; you ail diſcover : that its weſtern (or middle) 
eountry is divided from the Atlantic country by a chain of 
mountains which riſe in the remote parts of the ſtates of 
New Vork and New Jerſey, and run a ſouth-weſterly courſe, 


until they are loſt (as I obſerved before) in the flat, lands 
of Welt Florida, The weſtern country: is thoſe parts which 
are watered by the ftreams running into the Miſfiſſippi. 

It is about ſiſty miles over the Allegany mountain, croſſing 
by the route which general Braddock took from Fort Cum- 
berland near the Potowmac, at the deſcent into the country 


of Redſtone, on the 3 the fouthern branch of 
| the 


- 
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che Ohio. This river riſes in the ſame mountain conſider- 
ably to the ſouthward, runs nearly parallel with it, the op- 
poſite way, upwards of one hundred miles, and is navigable 
for boats nearly to its ſource; the whole of this country 
beyond the mountain is extremely fertile, well watered, and 
abounding with all kinds of timber calculated for building 

. houſes, boats, cabinet work, &c. &c- | The ſugar maple tree 
is intermixed in great quantities. From the foot of the 

VV 4 moun- 


See An account of the fugar maple tree of the United States, 
and of the methods of obtaining ſugar from it; together with ob- 
ſervations upon the advantages, both public and private, of this 
ſugar. In a letter. to Thomas Jefferſon, eſq. ſecretary of the 
United States, and one of the-- vice-preſidents of the american 
- philoſophical ſociety, by Benjamin Ruſh, - profeſſor of the inſti- 
tutes, and of clinical medicine, in the univerſity of Philadel- 
phia. The ſubject of 'this excellent paper feems, at firſt ſight, 


more particularly to relate to the United States; but it may, and 
we hope will, very eſſentially affect the general ſtate of the world, 
by increaſing the ſupply of an article, of which the-ufes are yet, 
on account of its high price, but imperfectly known. If the mo- 
nopoly of the Weſt India iſlands, where alone the waſteful culture 
by flaves, in the abſence of the owner, can be ſupported, ſhould 
be gradually diminiſhed, and at laſt aboliſhed,” by a plentiful pro- 
duce of  fugar from the maple, humanity would no hm ſuffer, 
the, article would find its true level, and every nation would be 
"ore orielt benefited” tft He ES SIR. 3 
I) he acer ſaccharinum of Linnẽ, or ſugar maple tree, grows in 
great quantities in the weſtern countries of all the middle ſtates of 
the american union. It is as tall as the oak, and from two to three 
feet in diameter; puts forth a white bloſſom in the ſpring, before 
any appearance of leaves: its ſmall branches afford ſuſtenance for 
cattle, and its aſhes produce a large quantity of excellent pot-aſn. 
Twenty years are required for it to attain its full growth, 'Tappin 
does not injure it ; but, on the contrary, it affords more ſyrup, an 
of a better quality, the oftener it is tapped, A ſingle tree has not 
only ſuryived, but flouriſhed, after tapping for forty years. Five 
: yl pounds of ſugar are uſually afforded by the ſap of one tree; 
_ though there are inſtances of the quantity exceeding twenty pounds. 
The ſugar is ſeparated from the ſap either by freezing, by ſpon- 
_ taneous evaporation, or by boiling. The latter method is the moſt 
_ uſed. Dr. Ruſh deſcribes the proceſs, which is ſimple, and prac- 
tiſed without any difficulty by the farmers. | 
From frequent trials of this ſugar, it does not appear to be in 
any reſpect inferior to that of the Weſt Indies, It is prepared at 
CORR nn. e a time 
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mountain it W about fourteen miles to Redſtone Old Fort, | 
_ "Which is on the banks of the Monongehala, and the ufual 
Place of embarkation of people coming down the Ohio, who 
travel 'Braddock's road; from therice to Pittfburg is about 
fifty miles by water. Large tracts of flat Land lie all along 
upon the banks of this river from the Old Fort to Pittſburg, 
Which are capable of being made into extenfive and kurs. 
"rant meadow ground. 5 
This country is populous, it being his oldeſt btw, 
and made immediately after taking Fort du Queſne. The 
Tohiegania enipties itfelf into the Monongehala about ſixteen 
miles above its junction with the Allegany river: the country 
on this river is more uneven, but in the vallies the ſoil is 
extremely rich. Near to Pittlburg the country is well peo- 
pled, 0. there, as well as in Redftone, all the comforts of 
Hfe are in the'greateſt - abindatice.” Hour is manufactured in 
as good a Kyle as in any part of America; and butter, cheeſe, 
bacon, and every kind of proviſions, can be had in the great- 
elt quantity. This whble countey abounds in coal, which 
mw | lies almoſt upon the furface of the ground: the hills oppo- 
.es Fiteſburg, upon the banks of che Monongehala, Which 
| are at leaſt three hundred feet be appear to be one 0 
et this mineral. 
This muſt become in time the mot vatuable grazing bobr⸗ 
try in all America, from the fertility of its foil, its capability 
"of being formed into extenſive meadows, and its -proximity 


a time of the year when neither inſeQ,” nor the pollen of plants, 

. exiſts to vitiate it, as is the caſe with common ſugar. From calcu. 

lations grounded on exiſting facts, it is aſcertained, that America 

is now capable of producing a ſurplus of one eighth more than its 

"own, con umption; ; that is, on the whole, about 135 oo, oo 
zunds, which in the country may be valued at 15 pounds weight 

Er one dollar. Dr. Rufh mentions many other benefits his eountry 

may derive from this invaluable tree, and concludes his paper wi 

an account of ſome of the advantages of ſugar to mankind, not 

merely as commonly conſidered to be a luxury, but as an excellent, 

. wholeforne, and * 9 ar food. Evir. e 
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= NORTH AMERICA. 2 
to the mountains, which attract the clouds, and produce that 
- moiſture ſo neceſſary to graſs; beſides which, its fituation 
s about three hundred and twenty miles from Philadelphia, 
about two hundred and forty from Baltimore, and about two 
hundred and twenty from the federal city on the Potowmac, . 
2 diſtance which is too great to carry by land the bulky ar- 
ticles of huſbandry ; but to which cattle: _ be diven 2 
Nen bee caſe. 5 
Phis country has derived no edel 8 
f qerſettiement of Kentucky, and the other ſettlements that 
are making on the Ohio and Miſſifſippi, the great road of 
migrating from the northern ſtates lying through it; and 
indeed it is moſt convenient, both from Maryland and Vir. 
:ginia, at all ſeaſons of the year, provided that there be 
any thing bulky to carry, the paſſage being for the greateſt 
part by water, and the Potowmac navigable, a few places e- 
cepted, to Fort Cumberland; all of which obſtructions will 
be removed in a few years by canals that are cutting. From 
Fort Cumberland it is about fixty miles land carriage 'to | 
Redſtone Old Fort; but fo friendly has nature been to 
this country, that, though it is without ſeas, the rivers run 
in ſich directions that there f is ſcarce any place in all the 
back parts of America where art may not reduce the land 
carriage to a very ſmall diftance. I cannot ſpeak upon ſo 
general a ſubject definitively; 3 but T mean to be underſtood - 


e within fifteen leagues. It is aſſerted, from the beſt authoni- 


ties, that the land carriage between the Potowmac and Ohio 
en be reduced to leſs than twenty miles. c 
"Such is the progreſſion of things in this country, ewhile 
| there was apparently no market for its ſuperfluous pro- 
1 ductions, that every article has ſold extremely well, in con- 
ſequence of the number of emigrants who have ou con- 


55 tinually paſlng-down the Ohio. 


WW © Thoſe canals were ee lite the come of KEE 
el Pb 
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Don from Pittſburg the country is flat on the banks of 
the river; but a little diſtance from them it is conſiderably 
broken, particularly on the north-weſtern fide, Much good 
land, however, is interſperſed on the ſouth fide as far as the 
approach to the Little Kanhaway, where the nature of the 
ſoil ſeems reverſed, and the good land is then found on the 
- weſtern fide upon the Muſkingum. There are ſome ſtrips 
of rich land upon the Little Kanhaway ; but, farther up the 
Tiver, the country is broken and ſteril, producing ſcarce anx 
other timber than the fir- tree, or pine, and knotty black oaks, 
' » which are generally deemed ſymptoms of a bad foil *. This 
trtradt of bad land extends quite into the mountains in a ſouth 
direction, and runs ſouth-weſterly as far as Great Sandy ri- 
ver, with little or no variation, except on the bottoms of the 
Great Kanhaway+, which are extenſive and rich. The bot- 


* 


* * 


every thing elſe in wy nes, lands, ' if the vines be left to rot on 
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toms on the Ohio are everywhere extenſive and luxuriant. 
On the weſtern ſide of the river, the country beyond the 
rich vein of land on the Muſkingum is only tolerable on this 
fide of the head waters of the Scioto, which are ſucceeded 
by as fine a body of land as the imagination can paint. 
This extends conſiderably near to the Ohio, and running 
weſtward quite to the Miami, now approximates its banks, 


and diſplays, in its verdure and variety of majeſtic foreſts, 


all that beauty and richneſs, which have been ſo much 
celebrated. by travellers who have paſſed through them. 
The country on the eaſtern ſide, except on the banks f 
the rivers, is indifferent. There is a body of good landon 
Great Sandy; but leaving that in a ſouth-weſterly courſe, 
high, rugged, and broken hills ariſe, which will hardly ever 
be capable of cultivation: theſe hills extend between thirty 
and forty miles, and open into the fine lands of Kentucky. 
WWe have travelled now about five hundred miles down the 
Ohio in its meandering courſe, and we will ſuppoſe ourſelves 
at Limeſtone, where the champaign country on the eaſtera - 
ſide of the river begins. This is the uſual landing- place for 
people coming down in boats, who mean to ſettle in the 
upper part of the ſtate, as I ſhall in future call it. It is now 
neceſſary to look. back to that country, which we have tra- 
velled through with ſuch rapidity. Pittſburg lies in about 
lat. 40 40, the general courſe of the Ohio is about W. 8. W. 
and the diſtance by land from Pittſburg to Limeſtone in 
nearly 300 miles. But as the north-eaſtern limits of the 
ſtate are Great Sandy e, which is ſome diſtance above Lime. 
ſtone, we may fix them, as nearly as can be, in lat. 39%" T 
am ſorry I cannot ſpeak with more preciſion ; but theſe, 
things have not yet been aſcertained from obſervation;  ; 


de firſt falls, when i it becomes almoſt im flible to 3 it, from 
| 2 great number of obſtructions which its various cataracts yes 


ent, 
* Balclutha, in main forks of Big Sandy n river; lies i in ro 3% : 
„ "JS The 
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The eat ſide or the Ohid, for about ten or twenty miles 
bo Wheeling, which is about one hundred below Pittſ- 
burg, is generally well ſettled. There are few ſettlements 
on the oppoſite ſhore until you come to the Muſkingum, 
and the country now wears the face of a wilderneſs on 
both ſides of the river, there being no habitations worth 
ndtice, except at the mouth of the Gatoat rated nal 


_ we arrive at Limeſtone. 


- Every thing here aſſumes a An ad fladeurd Fa 
never ſeen in any other part of the world. You afcend a 


: confiderable diſtance from the ſhore of the Ohio, and when 


you would ſuppoſe you had arrived at the ſummit of a moun- 
tain, yon find yourſelf upon an extenſive level. Here an 


eternal werdure reigns, and the brilliant fun of lat. 397, 


Piercing through the azure heavens, produces, in this pro- 
lific ſoil, an early maturity which is truly aſtoniſhing. Flow- 
ers full and perfect, as if they had been cultivated by the 
and of a floriſt, with all their captivating odaurs, ani with 
all the wvaricgated charms that colour and nature can pro- 
duce, here, in the lap of elegance and beauty, decorate:the 


Filing groves. Soft zephyrs gently breathe on ſweets, and 


the:inhaled air gives a voluptuous glow of health and vigour, 
chat ſeems to raviſh the intoxicated ſenſes, The ſweet fung - 
Kers: of the foreſts: appear to feel the influence of this genial 


Aime, and, in more ſoft and modulated tones, warble their 
dender notes in uniſon with love and nature. Everything 


here. gives delight; 3 and, in that mild effulgence which 
Beams around us, we: feel a glow of gratitude for that ;cleva. 


tion our all. bountiful Creator has beſtowed upon us. Far 


from being diſguſted with man for his turpitude or de- 


pravity, we feel that dignity nature cheſtowed upon us at the 


creation; but which has been contaminated by the baſo 5 
alloy af meanneſs, the concomitant of european education; 
and what is more lamentable is, that it is 22. conſequents 


of your very laws and governments. 55 
. „%%% Lou 
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Fou muſt forgive what I know you will call a rhapfody, 
but what I really experienced. after travelling acroſs the 
| Allegany mountain in March, when it was covered with 
frow, and after finding the country about Pittſburg bare, 
and not recovered from the ravages of winter; there was 
ſcarcely a blade of graſs to be ſeen; every thing looked 
dreary, and bore thoſe marks of melancholy which the rude 
hand of froft produces. I embarked immediately for Ken- 
tucky, and in lefs than five days landed at Limeſtone, where 
J found nature robed in all her charms, „ 
It naturally ſtruck me there muſt be ſomething in climate 
that debaſed or elevated the human foul ; and that chill pe- 
nury which a ſteril country and damp cold climate produces, 
in accumulating the wants of men, had increaſed their de- 
pendence, which at once ſaps the firſt principles of man. I 
cdnceived, in the infancy of the world, that men in tem- 
perate climates had retained their freedom longeſt. Thus in 
England you have enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of liberty, 
vhlle almoſt all Europe have ſuffered under the fetters of an 
odious deſpotiſm. The perfection of arts will meliorate 
the condition of man in every part of the world; but the 
aàmelioration of government and education muſt take place 
before he will be able to reſume his priſtine dignity. 
- From Limeſtone to Johnſon's Fork of Licking creek, 
the country is immenſely rich, and covered with cane, rye» 
graſs, and the native clover*. The cane is a reed that 
grows to the height frequently of fifteeh or ſixteen feet, 
but more generally about ten ar twelve feet, and is in thick, 
neſs from the ſize of a gooſe-quill to that of two inches 
* From Johnſon's Fork, paſſing the” er Blue Licks, and 
Main Licking river, till you approach withif 5 miles of Hingſton 
Fork, the land is very thin, ftony, and Froken; but thence to 
ourbon Court-honſe and Lavington ag/rich and as well-condi- 
ioned land as any in nature, Maip/Licking river is aboot 2 
| > ps mouth, and its pringipal branch is navigable nearly 
109 | | 
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diameter; ſometimes, yet ſeldom, it is larger. When it is 
fender, it never grows higher than from four to ſeven 
feet; it ſhoots up in one ſummer, but produces no leaves un- 
til the following year. It is an evergreen, and is, perhaps, 
the moſt nouriſhing food for cattle upon earth, No other. 
milk or butter has ſuch flavour and richneſs as that which is 
produced from cows which feed upon cane. Horſes which 
feed upon it work nearly as well as if. they were fed .upon 


corn, provided care is taken to give them once in three or. 


four days a handful of ſalt; otherwiſe this food is liable to 
heat, and bind their bowels. The rye- graſs, or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, wild rye, when it arrives to maturity, is from 
two feet and a half high to three and a half, and the head 
and beard reſemble the real rye, and ſometimes produce a 
ſmall grain long and ſlender, not unlike rye?. Whether 
cultivation would bring it to the ſame perfection, I can 
form no idea; it is howgyer certain that it is a very good 
and valuable graſs. The clover is in no reſpect different 
from the clover in Europe, but as it is more coarſe. and 
luxuriant. There is a variety of other kinds of graſs, 
which are found in different places; but I have only men. 
tioned the two former, they being eſteemed the moſt vas 
oe | | 3 | 


— 
* 


Mr. Gift, ! in bis journal; * that 3 in ſome of the al of 
the Oillinois country, a ſpecies of wild rye grows ſpontaneouſly ; 
that it ſhoots in winter fo as to appear green through the ſnow, 
though two feet deep. It were to be wiſhed that experiments 
were made as to thexcultivation and melioration of it. The wheat 
plant, which now in its cultivated ſtate gives bread to great part 
of the human ſpecies, was moſt likely brought to this ſtate by ſome 
ſuch cultivation, from ſome ſuch humble wild plant. Upon this, 
governor Pownall obſerves, that it is a curious and ſingular fact, 
nat no hiſtory furniſhes us with any account of the native place of 
* ghis plant as indigenous; the preſent editor of this work is happy 
in being able to aſſure the reader, from the mouth of Mr. profeſſor 
Pallas, who explored this matter on the ſpot, that the native place 


5 Whear is the pains abopt yy and that there it is indigenous, 
„Epir, 
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10 order to travel in the interior parts of the tate, 
the route lies acroſs the branches of Licking creek. There 
are ſeveral of them which take their riſe in the high hills of 
Great Sandy, and the ſpurs of the Allegany mountain; : 
they traverſe a moſt delightful country, and form a junction 
a ſmall diſtance below the' Lower Blue Lick*. A ſalt ſpring 
is called a Lick, from the earth about them being furrowed 
out, in a moſt curious manner, by the buffalo and deer, 
which lick the earth on account of the ſaline particles 
with which it is impregnated. The country from the Fork. 

to the Ohio is conſiderably broken, but generally rich, and 
continues uneven, except on the banks of the river, quite to 
the mouth of the Kentucky, which is about one hundred and 
ten miles below the mouth of Licking creek by water, and 
ſeventy above the Rapids of the Ohio. Between the mouths: 
of Licking and Kentucky lies the Great Bone Lick, which. 
is juſtly celebrated for the remarkable bones which are found 
there, and which give name to the place. - Several of thoſe. 
bones have been ſent to Europe; but I believe no perſon 
who has written upon natural hiſtory has given any decided. 
opinion. to what claſs of animals they belonged. Buffon 
| Has called them the Mammouth; but I am at a loſs to know: 
from what authoritygys we have no tradition, either oral or 
written, that gives an account of any ſpecies of animals 
which were as large as thoſe muſt have been, judging by. 
the magnitude of the bones. Buffon ſays, that ſimilar bones 
have been found both in Ireland (if I am not miſtaken) and 
in ſome part of Aſia. It appears ſomewhat extraordinary, | 
at the firſt view, that we ſhould diſcover manifeſt proofs of 
there having exiſted animals of which we can form no ade- 
quate idea, and which in ſize muſt have far exceeded any 
Gyn now known upon N and thoſe ſigns tao, in m 


9 There are two ſalt ſprings u Lickip bo ch of which 
now worxed with bockt 93 pon n f doe h arg 
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5 mates where the elephant (the largęſt animal now in eriſt- 


ence) is never found. Every phænomenon upon the earth 
tends to confirm the idea, that it ever has been ſubject to 
revolutions, bead its diurnal and annual motion from eaſt 
to welt. 
Aſter palung th the Blue Lick, the foil, if poſiible, ds | 
in richneſs. From thence to Danville is about fifty miles. 
Lexington lies about midway, and is nearly central of the 
fineft and moſt luxuriant country, perhaps, on earth. From 


Lexington to Leeſburg is about twenty miles; to Boonſburg 
it is about twenty; the Upper Blue Lick nearly thirty. 
This ſquare, which is nearly fifty miles, comprehends en- 


tirely what is called firſt rate land. Leeſburg lies on the 
Kentucky, about twenty miles from its mouth by land, and 

nearly forty by water, The country between that and the 
Qhio is broken, but rich, though it is not deemed a valuable 


body of land. The Kentucky is bound everywhere by 


high rocky precipices, that are generally two hundred feet 


and upwards perpendicular, and which makes its paſſes 
difficult. Few places on it have any bottom land, as the 
rock riſes moſtly contiguous ta the bed of the river; which 


confinement, after heavy rains, renders it very formidabla 
from the impetuoſity of its current On aſcending | tha 


banks of this river, the land on either fide is equally good 


for ſome diſtance above Boonſburg; but adjacent to tho 
mountains from whence the river. riſes, the country bee 
eames broken, ſteril, and of little or na value. Boonſburg 


lies on the Kentucky, about ſixty miles above its mouth by 


land, and about one hundred and thirty by water. From 
Leeſburg down the river on the ſouth fide, for about ten 


or twelve miles, the hills are conſiderably high and ſteep; 
but when you paſs: the waters of Drinnon's Lick creek, 


you fall into a body of good champaign land, which extends, 


vith little variation, to the Rapids Fo the Ohio. From 


Sha Leeſburg 
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Leeſburg to Danville, the country, for the firſt twenty miles, 
is, comparatively, of an inferior rate of land; but farther 
on, you get into the rich country I have mentioned, com- 
prehended within the ſquare of fifty miles. „ 
Large bodies of good land lie on every ſide of Danville 
for twenty miles and upwards; but in the courſe from 
thence to the Rapids of the Ohio, on the waters of Salt 


river (which takes its name from a ſalt ſpring, called Bullitt's 


Lick, that is on its banks, about twenty miles from the 


mouth of the river), the ſurface is, in ſome places, broken 


into ridges of hills, which are in general good land, but 
not well watered. As you approach the Rapids, it becomes 


more level, better watered, and the ſoil more fertile. The 


country of Beargraſs is beautiful and rich; as, indeed, is the 
land on Gooſe and Harrod's creeks. . In the fork of the | 
Ohio and Salt river, which form a junction about twenty 
miles below the Rapids, the proſpect is flat, and interſperſed 
with ſmall lakes, or ponds, occaſioned by the extreme low- 
neſs of the banks of the Ohio in this fork, which, when 


' flooded, overflows the country, and the water fills theſe 


ponds periodically, or as often as thoſe inundations happen, 
and which are frequent from December until April. 
The Rapids of the Ohio lie about ſeven hundred miles 


below Pittſburg, and about four hundred above its conflu- 
ence with the Miſſiſſippi. They are occaſioned by a ledge 


of rocks that ſtretch acroſs the bed of the river from one 
ſide to the other, in ſome places projecting ſo much, that 


they are viſible when the water is not high, and in moſt 
places when the river is extremely low. The fall is not 
more than between four and five feet in the diſtance of a 


mile; ſo that boats of any burden may paſs with ſafety when 
there is a flood; but boats coming up the river muſt un- 
load; which inconvenience may very eafily be remoted 


by cutting a canal from the mouth of Beargraſs, the upper 
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fide of the Rapids, to below the lower reef of rocks, which 
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is not quite two miles, and the country a gentle declivity 
the whole way. A view of the Rapids is given in the 
annexed plate, in which is marked the propoſed canal. 

The ſituation of the Rapids is truly delightful. The 
river is full a mile wide *, and the fall of water, which is 
an eternal caſcade +, appears as if nature had deſigned it to 
thew how inimitable and ſtupendous are her works. Its 
breadth contributes to its ſublimity ; and the continually 
rumbling noiſe tends to exhilarate the ſpirits, and gives a 
cheerfulneſs even to ſluggards, The view up the river is 
terminated, at the diſtance of four leagues, by an iſland 
| in its centre; which is contraſted by the plain on the oppo» 

ſite ſhore, that extends a long way into the country; but 
the eye receding, finds new beauties, and ample ſubject for | 
admiration, in the riſing hills of Silver creek, which, ſtretch- 
Ing obliquely to the north-weſt, proudly riſe higher and 
higher as they extend, until their illumined ſummits imper- 
ceptibly vaniſh. Clarkville, on the oppoſite ſhore, completes 
the proſpect, and from its neighbourhood, and from the 
ſettlement forming upon the officers land, a few years 
muſt afford us a cultivated country, to blend appropriate 
beauty with the charms of the imagination. There lies a 
ſmall iſland in the river about two hundred yards from the 

 caſtern ſhore; between which and the main is a quarry of ex- 
cellent ſtone for building, and in great part is dry towards the 
end of the ſummer, The banks of the river are never over- 
Major Willis, whilſt commanding at Fort Ferring, meaſured a 
fraight line upon the ice directly acroſs the falls in their wideſt 
part, and found 1 300 yards clear gas between the lower beaches 
or counter-ſhores of the banks on both ſides the river, —Ev1T. 

4 $0 far from its being an eternal caſcade, at the time of a pretty 
ſmart freſh, and when the Ohio is full from bank to bank, no ap- 
pearance of a fall, or even ripple, is to be ſeen: at thoſe times a 
ſeventy-tour gun ſhip may _ the falls with the greateſt fafety ; 
and in the dryeſt ſeaſons the navigation is never 8 on the 
north-weſt ſide. Kentucky boats, freighted for New Orleans, 
with ſorty, ſixty, or eighty hogfheads of tobacco, may always 
paſs with ſafety.— EDIr. 3 ; : 
G 915 7 flowed 
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3 here, they being fifty feet higher than the bed, of 
the river. There is no doubt but it will ſoon become A 
| flouriſhing town: there are already upwards of.two hundred 
goad houſes built, This town is called Louiſville, | 
_, I omitted to mention, that when the ſtate, of Virginia con- 
ceded, the territory weſt of the Ohio to the United States, 
ſhe reſerved, a tract lying oppoſite to the Rapids, for 
thoſe, officers, and ſoldiers called ftate troops, and who had 
been immediately employed in the weſtern country. 
Having, left the weſtern ſide of the Ohio, at "the 
Mims, - I ſhall continue my deſcription of the country 
on this fide, as far as my nen extends, and will then 
proceed upwards, t A iel B acdfoonctlt aft 
In leaving the Rapids in a. ſouth-weſterly direQion, the 
country is flat, it, bordering upon the country I. have de- 
ſeribed in the fork of the Ohio and Salt rivers. After 
paſſing the main branch of the Salt riyer *, near Bullitt's 
Lick, ten miles diſtant, in the, fork of the, north and ſouth 
branches, the country becomes broken and hilly; but bes 
tween which and the Cumberland road, that leads from the 
upper parts of Kentucky, there is a conſiderable extent of 


14 


fine land; but travelling a few leagues farther | ſouthwards 
you arrive at extenſive plains, , which ſtretch, upwards of one 
hundred and fifty miles in a ſouth-weſt : courſe, and end only 
when they join the mountainous country, Some fe few clumps 
of trees, and a grove, here and there, are the only ob- 
ſtructions to a boundleſs horizon. It is pleaſant to behold 


the deer bounding over the ſcraggy ſhrubs which cover the 


earth. While the ſetting ſun gilds thoſe extenſive, Plains, | 
the mild breezes of a ſummer's eve, playing, upon. the en- 
raptured ſenſes, ſoftens the ; Heart to Jove, and friendſhip. 
Unperceived, upon ſome eminence, you may. enjoy the 
ſports of wild animals; which here rove unconcerned lords 
8 This river is nat Yardevide, At. its es its Fa. 
» gentle, and its principal branch neige bie abous 60 ys 7585 
D 2 7 f, 
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of the field. Heavens 1 what charms are there:in liberty! 
Man, born to enſlave the ſubordinate animals, has long fince 
_ enflaved himſelf. But reaſon at length, in radiant ſmiles, and 
with graceful pride, illumines both hemiſpheres; and 

Fxuxpon, in golden plumes, and in een 
muſt now reſume her long- loſt empire. 

; Wel now have arrived upon the waters of | Groen river: 

| | ats the mbuth of which, and between that and the Ohio, 

2 hies Heriderſon's grant of twelve miles ſquare, as I men- 

- tioned. The plains extend beyond the head waters of chis 
river quite into the limits of North Carolina ; but at ithe 
mouth, and for forty miles above, there is a large propor- 
tion of good land, particularly upon Panther creek. From 

the mouth of Green river up the Ohio to Salt river, the 
land upon the banks of the Ohio is generally fertile and 
rich: but leaving ata banks you ſoon fall into, the plain coun- 
try, which! is :confittered as little better than barren land. 
Hotrererz uit is moſt dikely:that! it will prove extellent ſor 
ſheep to. feed. upon, the climate being nearly the fame as 


EV IRA) 


that of Spain, where thelfineſt wool in Europe is produced. 
And though the lin@ is is 'i6t reckotied' valuable in this eoun- 

18 i 30 F191. Th, ; 85 ' ici 
try, on 3cgount of its comparative, ſterllity,. yet 
"to much-of the: (Hoi in the lower parts of 


| ſuperior - 
|= Vitgintthe" Citvfinis; atid "Gedrgit; It" aboiinds' with | 


gla 1914 2 284878 5 
| Basel, which, it is well 3 ncyer grows kindly in 


poor ſoil. ot fotos off3 axift 14guer nod 5:80 bas ,worg eofity 
The native ſtrawberry i is found in in” chele Pal in che 
-yweatsft abundance, as are likewi 4 85 of different forts ; 
and if from the native grape that g 5 ſpontaneouſly here, 
| Ve can form any idea of what the fa a capable of pro- 8 
\Uncing=v when they are cultivatody * world appar that hs 
climate © or ſoil i in the world ks more congeniat | to the vine; * 
{for have never taſted more delicious grapes; and it is 
a0 1d, 11 320 e 
©1421 Gen ret ia gpwards: 5 2 yards wide at — mouth, ite 
current is gentle, and ĩt as: nearly ASN. 121308 le 
mt | Fe the 
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the opinion af ſome: judicious: foreigners, who have viſited 
theſe genial regions, that as good wine as can be made: 1 


grape properly cultivated. There is nothing more common 
than to meet with a pleaſant wine made here by the ſettlorty 


who know nothing of the uſe of vats, or the degretu of 
fermentation neceſſary to the perfection of the art of Me- 


making. But, I flatter myſelf, ſome progreſs will be made 


in this buſineſs, as ſeveral foreigners have long had it in 


5 242 ; 19407 . 
agitation to undertake itt. 


the native grapes pre | 
therefore Fhae feen with what” abundant” luxutiance theſe native 


mal 
endeavourtug to force the nature of the foreign vine. It takes 
always a great time to accommodate an exotic to a foreign clime, 


The country between Green and Cumberland rivers is 
generally rich, and finely watered. There is in it a moſt 
valuable lead mine, and ſeveral ſalt ſprings; and between 
Green and Salt rivers there are two of a bitumen, which, 
when analyſed, is found to be amber. But ſo much do we 
ſtand in need of chymiſts and mineraliſts, that we remain 
ignorant uf the:iproperties. and value of many foſſils which 


dave beemdifcoveredi; and many continue unknown, I ap- 
nr, 5!mila_ 2ff i ,eile:; n 
"+ The” grapes of the european vines which are tranſplanted to 


Ameriea do not ſo well bear the Tedden ehanges of the weather, 
noe e nme g autre A ge Wet, to which chere 
r 


liable, as the native grapes. If there much- thunder, an 


p t 
attended with heavy thowets, ard followed by ebede gleam of 


heat, at the tinie that theiekatic Santo growisg /t their ma · 


whereas the thick ſkin. of 


114 LS FS ſY? 
this miſchief,” '* When 


ity, ſuch eee 
„ uon, grape ien . 


vines grow, and have been taught that the coarſeſt fruits by culti- 
vation may be meliorated even into ſorts that are delicious; when 


TT have re io Uhange of foil and cultivation have ſucceeded ; 


I. have-always thought that the american ſettlers would do more 
wiſe ly ip, Hg. e cultivate and meliorate their native vines, 
all and four as'their grapes may appear at preſent, than by 


and does not always ſucceed at laſt; the native, whoſe nature 


is already affimilated to its own clime, might ſooner, and with 
better hopes of ſucceſs, be improved under the ;prefeat ſtate and 


progreſs of american cultivation. See Mr. Anthill's obſervations 


on the culture of the vine, in the Tranſactions of the Philoſ6phi- 


cal Society -at Philadelphiaz vol. 'L—Epir, 
| . 5 prehend, 
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prehend, from the want of curioſity of me whofe'vtily ob- | 
| ject ſeems to be cultivation, and the ſcience ef govern- 
ment. Perhaps theſe are the moſt eſſential to the happi- 
neſs of men in the wild ſtate which this country is in. Arts 
appear 'to follow population. Neceſſity has been the 
mother of invention, it is true; but from the attainment 
of that perfection to which we have arrived in arts and phi- 
loſophy, wiſdom and ſcience muſt go forward. It is c oa 
ay impoſſible for man to degenerate to barbariſm, 
When the greateſt merit conſiſts in the exerciſe of the 
moſt uſeful and appropriate talents, I think it is likely that 
the ingenuity of men will feel a more lively ſtimulus to the 
exerciſe of invention from the love of fame, the love of 
mankind, and regard to their own dignity, than it ever yet 
experienced from neceſſity. While odious diſtinctions exiſt, 
and men are rewarded in proportion to their ſervility, hu- 
man nature ruſt be robbed of half its maylineſs, and con- 
ſequentiy 'met{ will be flothful, How many drones do we 
obſerve Mey part of Europe, who feed 17 57 the induſ- 
try of the neceſſitous, who'Work only as it is necefſary to 
their ekäckenek! Such have been the effects of the factitibus 
duties of man in your, hemiſphere, that every thing has 
become perverted; and governments, inſtead' of ſecuring 
happineſs to men, have only tended to aggrandize individu- 
als; and thus has flowed in that debaſement of character 
which has marked half the inhabitants of 1 with little 
| _ dignity than brute creatures. 8 
Cumberland river riſes among the 8 <onfifer- | 
ably to the north-eaſt, and, after its ſeveral branches have 
joined it, runs a long way ſouth, and enters the limits of 
North Carolina . After a courſe of half a degree within 
thoſe limits, it turns to the north-weſt, and empties | irſelf 
into the Ohio, at home diſtavce above its junction with the | 
* Cumberland ri iver. i ente in large veſſels to Naſhville, 


| m_ thence in boat to t af of Obas river, —EpiT, 
TY MiſiGppi, 
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Miſſiſfippi. The Tenaſce.runs into the Ohio, not a long 
way below the mouth of Cumberland. The Tenaſee is the 
moſt important of the ſouthern branches of the Ohio *, 
Its,northern fork, called Holſton, riſes in the country, of the 
ſame name (which I have before mentioned), and, after 
Paſſing through Nolachucky, is joined by the main or ſouth 
branch. This branch riſes in the remote parts of the ſtate of 
Georgia, and, after traverſing the borders of the Cherokee 
country, is joined by the Holſton branch, when jt is called the 
Tenaſee: from thence it runs ſouth-weſterly, quite through 
the limits of North Carolina, and approaches the head wa- 
ters of the Mobile, which empties itſelf into the Gulf of 
Mexico. In its courſe, it is very rapid thus far: from the 
material declivity of the high country, which , from moun- 
tains gradually ſinks into a flat, there is a number of 
falls, but none of them conſiderable, It now turns again 
to the northward, and from its lazy, motion, it is, obvious 
that there is very little fall of water from this to the Ohio. 
This turn conſtitutes what is called the Great Bend of the 
Tenaſee, or Muſcle Shoal, from the number of ſhoals i in this 
part of the river that are covered with theſe ſhell-fiſh. The 
river is here from two to three and A half miles wide 
Its importance. will confiſt i in its being the moſt convenient 
inlet from the upper parts of Virginia and the Carolinas 
to the Miſſiſſi ppi, it being navigable for boats of forty tons 
burden from Holſton, the falls excepted, where carrying 


The Tenaſce is 600 yards wide at its 7 and upon 8 
ing it, to the diſtance of 269 miles, it widens to between two and 
three miles, which width in continues for nearly thirty miles, 
and which comprehends what is called the Great Bend. 

Thus far it is nayigable without any Gbſtraction, and, ſome 
trifling falls excepted, it may be navigated at leaſt 660 Miles 


991 farther. 


The Tenaſee river is navigable by veſſels of. great parken "> the 

Muſcle Shoals ; thoſe ſhoals are only to be paſſed in ſmall'boats 

pr batteaux ; from the Muſcle Shoals the Hy is navigable it in boats 
of 15 or 50 pu burden, to the Virginia line—EviT. 
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places will anſwer until there are canals nnen eee 
be done with very little expence s. 100 


"Holton is a narrow ſtrip of country, eee on 
every” fide 'by/ mountains; but there is a hollow which 
winds through them, ſo as to admit of a paſſage this way, 


aud down the river, without any difficulty of bad roads 


whatever. Should you continue your route by land in the 
road to Kentucky (which I ſhall deſeribe in another place), 
you would have ſeveral mountains to paſs,” and at leaft two 


bee ee Cs of eee 20% tot nd, 45 


* There are He navi ble rivers ja this territory, A dir. 
charge themſelves immediately into the Miſfiff ppi; 'viz. Wolf, 
3 Forked- deer, Obion, and Reel - foot. olf river, ſeven 
miles from the mouth, is about 50 yards wide; Hatchee, 80 yards; 
Forked-deer, 60 yards; Obion, 70 yards; and Reel-foot, 30 yards. 
Theſe ri vors in general are deep, and flow with 150 eurrent, 


unincumbered with, rocks or xapids, until they reach bs barren 5 


broken tract ip which they riſe. Each of thoſe x Jen. 
by a ſmalliftrip of low ground, 60 or 80.y a 15 
again is terminated by a. gentle ſlope or ſecondary Feat In . 
to underſtand the uſe, as 5 hw the cauſe, of this xemarkaly eircum- 
ſtance/ an inner and an outer bank to each of thoſe. rivers, it ſhould 
be remembered that the riyer Miſſiſſippi, during g the month of 49 — 
riſes perpendicularly nearly cz * feet, at whi ſea on 
nd on both ſides of that river is coycred nich Water, — or 


; u 
| Septh of 12 or 18 inches. This inundation, on the weſt fide of 
the river, extends to a great diſtance, for the country. ſeems to be 


lower in that direction, and ſome of the waters of that river find 
their ay to the ocean by other channels. On the . 5 ſide . d 8 
5 at that 


river, the inundation hardly extends above five mi 


ſtance the waters are reſtrained by a ſecondary, runs 


parallel to the general courſe of the river, This outer bank is 


perly the beginning of high and dry land. It is obyious, that 
durin thoſe ſpring floods, the rivers, which run into the Miſſiſſippi, 
muſt ſuffer a conſiderable interruption, TIE: cyrrent is Bed 
TO, 15, or 20 miles from the mouth, and oxerflow their 

Wal l thoſe ſmall 


banks. On thoſe occaſions, the ſeoondary 


rivers becomes neceſſary, for it prevents the adj ent —_ from 
being overflowed, except the narrow border above defcribed. "The 


induſtry of a ſmall french colony at New, Orleans has given a ſof- 


ficient proof that the inundations of the Miffiflippi 4 * be reſtrain. 
ed by artificial banks, by which means arable d has been and 


may be ſecured, that is hardly equalled in ny 1 any known 


lands, except in W ir 


Aber 


8 
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Ae leave the, plains which extend into the, Cumr., 
berland country, in your courle, to the Tenaſee, the ſurface i i” 
ſomewhat broken, but the ſoil is, moſtly rich. Great partof 
the land lying between theſe, rivers. and the Ohio, and, her. 
tween Cumberland and Green rivers, was in military,grants, 


made by Virginia to their officers and ſoldiers, and is æſ- 


teemed a ſituation valuable for its proximity ta the junction 

of the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi. Their grants extend ag low on 
the Miſſiſfippi as the partition line between, Virginia and, 
North Carolina, all of which is a beautiful country; and 
' the banks of the river, which are very high, prevent it 
from overflowing which is not the caſe 2 pred: way lower 
down®, ; 3 at an i 


The _ on the waters 5 of Tenaſce and A e deen 8 
enerally well timbered. In ſome places there are glades of rich 
nd without timber; but theſe are not frequent not large, The 

Sperl growth is poplar, hickory, black-walnut, buck-eye, or the 
rſe· cheſnut, x not locuſt, and the — maple. The under. 
En in 9 laces, is cane 15 or 20 feet high, ſo eloſe toges 
. a ſo vrelal e all other plants; where the cans does nat 
abound, e find we bud, wildiplem, ' fpice:wood, red —_ _ | 
malberry, genſang, Virginia and . ſnake-root, 

weet ankle} inger, and wild-hops. Th e glades are — — 

lover, wild-rye, buffalo. graſs, and pea- vine. On the hills, at the 

heads of rivefs, we find ſtately red-cedars; many of theſe trees are 

fret in diameter, and forty feet clear of limbs: In thoſe hills 
ere is abundance of i i ron- ore, lead- ore, and coals.” Copperas and ; 
alum fit for uſe have been gathered in caves near Naſhville. 3 
On tlie rivers that run into the Miſſiſſippi, the en, is nearly 
che fame ab Morte” x watets of Cumberland river, 
28 4 caking g of a new country, that is extremely fertile aind well 
with Ketbage, it can hardly be neceſſary. to ſay chat it 
dd Kg wild game. The buffalo, elk, deer, and bear, are 
numerous ; nor is there any ſeareity of wolves; panthers, wild-cats, 
 +foxes, beavets, and otters,” Tbey have pheaſants, partridges or 

IS. on torkies in abundance through the year. During the 
ter, their waters are covered with the fwan; wild-gooſe, brant, 


and duck. Cat-fiſh have been eaught in thoſe rivers, ” weighed 
above 160 pounds, and perch that "weighed above 2 

Nature ſeems to meaſure het works on a d erent ſcale: * the op- 
0 Wo of > eee „ 991035) 
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++ The land in the Great Bend of the Tenaſee is very fine; 
but when you approach the country of the Chickaſaws, it be. 
comes broken, light, and ſandy: and, as you extend to the 
ſouthward, I have been informed (I never travelled farther 
than this by land) the ſoil grows ſtill ighter, and, except a 
large body of good land on the Miſſiſſippi and the bottoms 
of the ſeveral ſtreams that run into the Gulf and the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi, it is little better than Weſt Florida, which has been 
celebrated in Europe for its fertility ; but ſo fine a country 
have I been endeavouring to deſcribe to you, that, judging 
by compariſon, the people in Kentucky and Cumberland 
look upon that as an indifferent ſoil. © Fg. | 
This letter has imperceptibly grown to a conſiderable 
length. I was anxious to comprehend within this ſketch, 
all the country denominated the weſtern country on both 
fides of the Ohio to the Miami, and then the whole of the 
Kentucky and Cumberland countries, and the country upon 
the Tenaſee, in order that I might proceed up the Ohio on 
| the weſtern. fide, comprehending the whole of the country 
between that and the Miſſiſſippi, back to the Miami, and 
continuing northward to the lakes ; afterwards to ſhew the 
n e A WHEN! LE FIC 7 i. L ; : 23 
In the year £780, a ſmall colony under the direction of James 
Robertſon, croſſed the mountain, and ſettled on Cumberland rivers 
at the place now called Naſhville. In the year 1783, the ſtate of 
North Carolina laid off a tract of land to be reſerved for the diſ- 
charge of military bounties ; this reſervation included:the infant co- 
lony, a ſmall tract having been allotted to each of the ſettlers. A 
county was alſo laid off on thoſe waters, called Davidſon, to com- 
-memorate a brave and popular officer who fell in the ſervice of his 
Country. The bounty lands were run off by Torveyory appoint 
for that purpoſe ; and in a few years a conſiderable number of the. 
original grantees ſold their titles to othet perſons, and the ſettle- 
ee has lately been increaſing very faſt. There were Jooo peo- 
re on that river in September 1791, and their number, ſince that 
time, is much increaſed. We frequently hear of emigrants from 
the parent ſtate two or three hundred at a time eroſſing the moun- 
i td eo LT; 5 
Yu... © 8 1 95 . 2 AVE. La a * 
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probable riſe and grandeur of the american empire; Store 
I proceed to an account of the artificial productions, &c. of 
Kentucky and ae e Farewell. 3910290005 
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nl % ef tt a IN contemplating the vaſt field of 


the american pes what a ſtupendous ſubject does it 
afford for ſpeculation ! Government; ethies, and com- 
merce, acting upon principles different in many reſpects 
from thoſe of the old world, aud entirely in others] A 
government which, with irs ſpreading branches, ſeems in 
its mighty graſp to promiſe liberty and protection to one 
hemiſphere! A re which, from its ſimple con- 
ſtruction, aud the untty and efficiency of its action, is not 
leſs remarkable in the polgical: Shane its s natural dor is in | 
the phyſical world. ee 1 ANPAy e 

In ten years more, perhaps, a nn wall be formed 
| ſufficiently populous to become a federal ſtate in the country 
into which' Jam now going to advance; the limits of 
which, from the confluence of the Miſfiſn ppi and Ohio to 
Detroit, is between five and fix hundred miles; and taking 
the medium diſtance between Pittſburg and the, mauth of 
the Ohio, acroſs to the Miflifippi from the Ohio is very 
little leſs. 'The inhabitants of this immenſe diſtrict do not, . 


including French, amount to fire thouſand, The country 
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ns this fork (if I may fo call it) is various. Great part᷑ of it 
bas been deſcribed by Charlevoix, Hutchins, and Carver. 
_ Charlevoix ſeems to have gone rapidly from Detroit by 
water the greateſt part of the way to New Orleans; Hutch- 
ins to have done nearly the ſame from Pittſburg, down the 
Okio to the Miſſiſſippi, and up that river to the Illinois; ſo 
up that, and from thence to Detroit. He has given a tole- 
raßly good account of the Illinois country. Car ver con- 
ſined - his travels and remarks to the lakes, the upper palt 
of the Miſſiſſippi, particularly the river St. Pierre, and the 
north weſtern branch of that river, and to the cuſtoms and 
manners of the indian nations. Theſe authors have all 
conſiderable merit. They have written ſo agreeably, that 
their books have been generally read; which has tended to 
diſſeminate a knowledge of this country in a ſavage "ſtate. 
This part of it is little better; but you muſt view it as a 
creation 'burfting from a chaos of heterogeneous matter, 
and exhibiting the ſhining tiſſue with which it abounds.” 
-/ Immediately in the fork the land is flat, and liable to 
overflow but as you advance on either river the banks 
riſe; and the country expanding, diſplays a luxuriant ſoil 
for a long diſtance above the Wabaſh on the Ohio fide, and 
quite to the Illinois on the Miſſiſſippi fide, which is about 
two hundred and thirty miles above its junction with the 
Ohio,” and twenty above the mouth of Miſſouri. This 
country lies nearly in the ſame parallel of latitude with Keit» 
tucky. From the mouth of the Wabaſh *, the bottoms on 
the Ohio are extenſive and extremely fertile, as is the 
country from thence to Poſt St. Vincent; but towards the þ 
rapids of the Ohio, and beyond the bottoms of this river, 
the country is conſiderably broken, and the ſoil in ſome 
| Places light and indifferent. After beatz p. Poſt St. Viiicent, 


Fig The Wabaſh i is nearly 300 yards wide at its, month ad er- 
Spe ſome inconlderbl rapda u naripabe erte of 450 
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in che ronte to the Illinois county, you ſoon fall into. thoſe 


; extenſive plains which have been deſcribed inſuch,glowing 


colours. by Hutchins. This is certainly a beautiful countryz 
and the immenſe number of deer, elk, and buffalo, which 
are ſeen grazing in thoſe natural meadows, renders even 


Ade enchanting. The air in this climate is pure, and 


the almoſt, continual unclouded ſky tends not a little to 


charm the- ſenſes, and to render even wildneſs delightful, | 


The country between Poſt St. Vincent and Kaſkaſkies is 
Mat and plain, with little variation. As you! aſcend the 
Minois river? the foil grows more fertile, ieee, ſide 
oy find immenſe foreſts. oY * 1 Ham 


I muſt naw, beg you will travel with Hatchins from. hence | 


to Detroit t. He will conduct you up the head branches of 
this river, and, after a ſhort paſſage, you will embark again 
on the waters\of,.Lake Michigan, diſcovering how the ,ope- 
rations of this great country will be facilitated by the pecu- 
liar courſes. of its immenſe and numerous rixers. His ob- 

ſervations I have been told are conſiderably accurate, and, 
28 I have not had the advantage of travelling this route, 1 


recommend you to read his book, which was originally pub- 


liſhed in England, and no doubts ſtill to be had. OR PE 
Detroit lies, between lat, 142% and 4355 upon the ſtraits 
which communicate between Lake St. Clair and Lake Erie, 

£anfiderably.,to the weſtward: of Pittſburg. The country 
Jing between them is not remarkable for any thing but 


heing a wilderneſs. The ſoil and climate are ſuch as would 


entitle it to the reputation of a ſine country in any part ↄf 
Burope, except in winter, when the froſt is extremely 


ſevere, but leſs intenſe than that of Canada. Quebec lies 


* The Illinois is a fine gentle river, and navigable to its ſourte 


bl Pays Its width is various—in many 1 it is, 24 


| — a mile: but its general breadth may be conſidered about 2 


; 2 Ilnois river furn eee b e "with Take 
7. 


Michighti by the'Chiago' river; portages betWten'the 


latter and the Pars river; the * of which is only* ür 


miles —HuTcat NS. 


! nearly | 
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near 2 the fame latitude as Paris, and from the deſerip- 
tion. which the emperor Julian bas given of the winters he 
quartered there, during his command in Gaul, there ſeems 
to be little difference between the winters of. France at that 
period, in reſpect to cold, and the preſent winters of 
Canada. Perhaps the extent of continent lying: to the north- 
weſt, and the immenſe lakes of freſh water which cover it, 
will not admit of the climate of that part of America being 
Jo rapidly meliorated as the climate of Europe has been by 
cultivation. However, it is certain, that as the country has 
been more opened in America, and thereby the rays of the 
ſun have acted more powerfully upon the earth, theſe bene- 
fits have tended greatly already to ſoften the winter ſeaſon : 
ſo that peopling Canada (for which we are much obliged to 
vou) is a double advantage to ws. | Firſt, it is ſettling and 
| populating a country, that muſt, ſooner or later, from the 
natural order of things, become part of our empire, and 
immediately meliorating the climate of the noxthern ſtates. 
But, to return to Detroit. Our courſe from thence to the 
head waters of the Miami is ſouth-weſterly. The country 
for ſome diſtance is flat, and the ſoil heavy and damp; but, 
upon the waters of thoſe rivers, it is beautiful, and une 
in the gifts of natures, + 7 nom in 
The communication between Lakin Erie and the Ohio by 
water this way, will be up the ſouthern branches of the lake; 
and by ſhort paſſages you arrive upon the waters of the great 
Miami, Scioto, and Muſkingum, which are navigable when 
flooded *. It Mut be obſerved that the rivers I pave been . 
| men- ; 
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Great Miami is out 300 yards wide at its mouth, is a rap pid 
ſtream, but without cataracts, with ſeveral large branches a 
gable for batteaux a long way up: the principal of which interlocks 
with a branch of the Miami river, which runs into Lake Erie, to 
which there is a portage ; and a third has a portage to Sanduſky. , 
Seioto is about 200 yards wide at its mouth, its current gentle, 
and is navigable for nearly two hundred miles to a portage of only 
five or ſix miles to Sanduſky. 
omg i is a fine 1 river, confined by high banks, which 
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mentioning! are not navigable, throughout the year, for 
boats of above ten or fifteen tons. Great part of the coun- N 
try between this and the Wabaſh is champaign ; but in | 
travelling towards the Rapids of the Ohio you paſs conſider- | [ 
able plains, and then fall into a broken and hilly tract of | 
poor land, that continues with little variation until you ap- 9 
proach the Rapids, when all the variety and charms, which ; 
this river produces, preſent themſelves again. From De- | 
troit to the Rapids is neatly four hundred miles. | 
I have gone curſorily over the weſtern country which is | | 
peopled, and about to be peopled; but have purpoſely 
' avoided taking any notice of thoſe parts which are ſo little 
known, and of which I could ſay nothing but from the in- 
formation of hunters and ſavages, which has been induſ- 
triouſly collected and publiſhed by Carver, Jefferſon, and 
others. Beſides, as it is your wiſh only to be informed of 
the advantages of ſettlement, it would have been idle to = 
have troubled you with accounts of countries that will not 
| be ſettled, or at leaſt formed into ſtates, in our time. 
The rapid population of the weſtern country has not only J 
| aſtoniſhed America itſelf, but it muſt amaze Europe, when L| 
they enter into the views and increaſe of this growing em- | 
pire. The firſt ſettlement on the weſtern waters by the | | 
Engliſh was in 1760, and, under the influence of almoſt | 
continual indian wars, that ſettlement (I am now ſpeaking . 
of the upper ſettlement on the Ohio) now contains not leſs 
than an hundred thouſand. ſouls. The ſtate of Kentucky 


\ 


preyent its floods from 8 the ſurrounding country. It 
1s 250 yards wide at its confluence with the Ohio, and navigable, 
without any obſtructions, by large batteaux to a little lake at its 
head; from thence to Cayahoga, a creek that empties into Lake 
Erie, is not above two' miles; and which muſt een the beſt 
portage between that lake and the Ohio. 

, Cayahoga at its mouth is wide and deep enough to receive. large 
floops bom the lake. | 
: 14710 icky is a conſiderable river that empties into Lake Erie; its 
fire am is gs, and FO enough at its een to receive ſioops. 25 
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did not make a permanent ſettlement before 17805 which. 
now contains not leſs than an hundred thouſand, The 


Cumberland ſettlement began about this time, but it was at 


leaſt three years afterwards before there was ſecurity given 


to that ſettlement, and. there are ſettled about fifty thouſund 
| ſouls more . Beſides the ſettlement in the Great Bend of 


the Tenaſee, which will join them in their ſeparation from 
North Carolina, the ſettlement of Nolachucky and French- 
broad, made on the branches of the Tenaſee in the years 


1782, 1783, 1784, and 1785, contain between thirty and 
_ forty thouſand ſouls; ſeveral other ſettlements are forming 


at the Iron Banks on the Miſſiſſippi, beſides thoſe upon the 


weſtern fide of the Ohio, which, including the inhabitants 


* The farmers on Cumberland river, for the ſake of deſcribing 


their lands, diſtinguiſh them by firſt, ſecond, and third quality. 


Land of the firſt quality will bear indian corn or hemp; but it will 


not bear wheat without great reduction. Land of the ſecond 


quality does not bear wheat to advantage until it has been reduced 
by two or three crops of corn, hemp, tobacco, or cotton, Land of 
the third quality bears every kind of grain, that is uſually ſown on 
4 in the Atlantic ſtates. It is agreed by all who have 
viſited the Cumberland ſettlement, that 100 buſhels of indian corn 
are frequently gathered from an acre of their beft land. Sixty or 
ſeventy buſhels from an acre is very common; but the farmer wo 
expects to gather ſuch a crop muſt be careful, while the corn is 
ſoft, to guard it againſt bears and racoons. This, however, is a 
trouble — muſt ceaſe when the country is well ſettled. Wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, buckwheat, indian corn, peaſe, beans, potatoes 
of both ſorts, flax, hemp, tobacco, indigo, rice, and cotton, have 
already been planted in that ſettlement, and they all thrive in great 
perfection. The uſual crop of cotton is 800 pounds to the acre; 
the ſtaple is long and fine. It is * however, that the 
lands on the ſmall rivers that run into the Miſſiſſippi, have a decided 


preference to thoſe on the Cumberland river, for the production of 


cotton and indigo. No experiments have been made on land neat 
the Miſſiſſippi, within the ceded territory; but there is a ſmall 
ſettlement further down the river, within the limits of the United 
States, on a ſimilar ſoil, where the growth and quality of cotton is 
ſo remarkable, that its culture is more profitable than any other 
crop. The ſoil on thoſe rivers is deep and light, having a ſmall 
mixture of ſand with a black earth ; hence, as the planters allege, 
it proves fayourable to the culture of all kinds of roots, as well as 
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at „ ün ste Vincknt and the Kaſkaſkies | (I judge from the 


beſt information) do not fall ſhort of fifty thouſand, . I [ have 
not mentioned the number in the ſettlement of the Great 

Bend of the Tenäſee, as I have not been able to collect any 
| ſatisfaCtory' information reſ] petting them : but 1 ſuppoſe the 
aggregate number of ſouls in the weſtern country is very 
little, if at all, "ſhort of four hundred thouſand, including. 


the ſettlemie aig? of Holſton, Clinch River, and Powel's 


Valley, which taken together may amount to ſeventy 
thouſand fouls,” and which are properly on the weſtern 
ieee 206 ene qv ors 
The Kulibkatz 0 on the welttern fide. of the Ohio hve Z 
been” greatly haraſſed and retarded by the indian war, 
which has continued with little variation fince 1785 but 
the vigorous meaſures which their depredations have obliged 
Congreſs. to adopt, muſt end with'a permanent peace, or in 
a few years their provocations will lead to the extirpation ; 
of the whole of the Miami and Illinois tribes. Their prow- 
eſs and determined reſolution will, no doubt, conſiderably 


annoy our army, which, having been moſtly. recruited, from | 
the Atlantic country, arg not acquainted with ſuch dexterity 


and courage, or indeed habituated to their manner of fght- 
ing; but our numbers have grown too conſiderahſe; for 


defeats, only. invigorate our meafures, while the loſs of every f 


manz' to'nations whoſe, popalation is ſo extremely tardy as 
that of the ſavages ..of America, is a \ lamentable oof 1 
ation. 605 yovowort ©; A lle vo 

In the peopling this 1 new ſtates will — 
2 ; and thus, in > contemplating; che continent of America,” 


TY LE. LET EC 


| tude ok. its feder empire. Fr The upper fottltinane on. the” 


Ohio, though inore Populous than the ſettlement of Cum- 
berland, is Kot likely to become a a ſeparate ſtate ſo ſoon + 


The greateſt. paxt of it is within the / limits of Pennfylvinia, 2 


: . not ſo remote from the capital or that ſtate a8 * 
: EK: Cum- 
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ſettlement is from the capital of North Caro- 
lina. Phe intercourſe j is continual, and the productions of the 
Suntry, cor at leaſt their cattle, may be driven to Philadele 
hMhiaf cc, as L have obſerved before z and their influence 
izt not ſufficient to procure them an act of ſeparation, ſhould, 
they deſſre it. In the caſe of North Carolina and Cumber- 
land. there is little or no communication between them, nor 
Ai to be expected that it ever can be the intereſl of either 
ro. continue the connexion ; therefore, it is moſt likely, that 
diſtrict will follow Kentucky 3 in ws links of the great fede- 
ral chain. 55 
5 I muſt now l upon ts as there - are no 
„ deünite limits preſcribed by the federal government for the 
lines of demarkation, which are to be the different bound- 
| aries qr limits of new. ſtates that will ariſe, However, it is 
= by conſulting natural boundaries, to form a pretty juſt 
idea, where will be-their, different diviſions, I-have: already 
remarked that Kentucky and Cumberland arg divided by a 
Une in lat. 36d, which will be the boundary of Cumber. 
land to the northward. The mountains will moſt likely be 
ite eaſtern limits: its ſouthern limits will he, either the par- 
tition ling. continued between North Carolina and Georgia 
Goyth Carglina never poſſeſſed anꝝ weſtern, land), or it will 
zun, ſoutherly, until it ſtrikes that ridge of hills which di- 
vides che Tenaſee country from the country of the Chack-+ 
taws.z thence a due weſt courſe to the Miſſiſſippi, or follow- 
ing ſome one of thoſe branches which riſe in thoſe hills, and 
purſuing its courſe to that river. This will comprehend a 
diſtrict of country of nearly two hundred, miles in length 
iro faſt to weſt, and nearly, an hundred and fifty from 
0 ſouth. I cannot ſpeak. here, with, accuracy, as it is 
or part of all the weſtern country which-is:leaſt known... 
The country upon the head waters of, the, Tenaſee ſtandg 
next in the liſt pf adyaneement. . This country, includes:the 


argent of Hellen, the fettlement ft Clinch, sndbthe 
1 4 | ſettle» 
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f ſettlements of Powel's Valley, which are part in Virginia, 


and part in North Carolina; beſides the ſettlements of 
Nolachucky and Frenchbroad. This laſt ſettlement will 


be extended to the borders of the Cherokee country, which: 
will bind this ſtate to the ſouthward. Its weſtern boundary* 
will be Cumberland Mountain, which will divide it from the 


ſtates of Kentucky and Cumberland. Its northern Amits 


will be the ridges of hills that divide the waters of the 


Tenaſee and the Great Kanhaway; and its eaſtern boundary 


will be the high hills that divide the eaſtern from the weſt- 
ern waters in this part of America, which are cate in 


Virginia the North Mountains, and which continue their | 
—_— through the Carolinas. This ſtate will be in extent | 


s of two hundred miles from north to ſouth, and che 


ee width wen eaſt to weſt OY an nen and 


fifty. FEM | . 
This 3 has mountains on every ſide but the Fouth- 


weſt, and is interſperſed with high hills in moſt parts of it. 


The vallies are extremely fertile, and everywhere finely 


| watered. The climate in the upper part of the country is 
not ſo temperate as that of Kentucky, though it lies in the 


fame latitude, which is owing to the neighbouring moun- 


tains. Many parts of this diſtrict are well ſettled, and cul- 


_ tivation was brought to fuch conſiderable: perfection, that 
the inhabitants had it in contemplation to become independ- 
ent ſeven years ſince, under the diſtinction of the State of 

Franklin, of which very probably you may have read. Its 
population is not only conſiderable, but its reſpectability in 


every conſideration' will very ſoon entitle it to the rank of a 
diſtinct ſtate; though it may require ſome time to effect a 


unity of ſentiments, and u cburfdlidatim of its various and 
detached ſeetlements ind chat rde Which the organs of 
government require. bsod ad) aq Wia S „ 
Before I leave this fide of 13 Hbft beg avs 
8 eee WP thEPH 
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of the indian nations, who live between the ſouthern Hmits 
of the country I have been mentioning, and the Floridas, 
and which may amount to thirteen thouſand, ue” of 
| men, women, and children. | 

The Cherokees are about two thouſand five kindred; the 
Creeks three thouſand five hundred; the Chacktaws are 
about fix thouſand ; and the different his ere nations may 
-amou nt toa thouſand more. 

The ſettlements making in the upper parts of OY 
upon the fine lands of the Oconee and Okemulgee rivers, 
will in a very few years bid defiance to them in that quarter. 
Theè georgian troops have already defeated them, and 
forced them to be quiet. The ſettlement of Frenchbroad, 
aided by Holſton, has nothing to fear from them; and the 
Cumberland is too puiſſant to apprehend any danger. The 
Spaniards are in poſſeſſion of the Floridas (how long they 
will remain ſo muſt depend upon their moderation and 
good manners), and the ſettlements at the Natchez and 
above, which will ſooh extend to the ſouthern boundaries 
of Cumberland; ſo that they will be completely enveloped 

in a few years. Our people will continue to encroach upon 
them on three ſides, and compel them to live more domeſtic 
= and aſfimilate them to our mode of living, or * croſs 

to the weſtern ſide of the Muliflippi. 0 | 
In the ſettlement of Long Ifland, in «the ſtate of New 
Vork, ſome of the tribes of Indians remained, and lived in 
continual intercourſe with the whites. Whether it was from 
any cruelty practiſed upon them, or from their predominant 
Ev for ardent ſpirits, I will not pretend to ſay; but it is 
certain that very few of them remgjn, and they are a ſloth- 
ful, degenerate order of beings, compared with' the abori. 
gines of that country. In the ſettlement of South Carolina 
the Catawbas were allotted a tract of country, and though 
they have retained their courage, their numbers have greatly 
— The — of civilization” proping repugnant to 
wi | their 
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their papulation, I think, may be ſufficiently aceounted for 
in the whites encouraging their thirſt for intoxication. _ | 
I will next take notice of the Genaſee country, wh ch 


Hes upon the. waters that run into Lake Ontario, and which | 


it is expected will be peopled as ſoon as the Six Nations of 
Indians are peaceable. This is a very rich and fertile tract 
of country, lying in the remote parts of New York, bound- 
ed by Pennſylvania to the ſouth-eaſt, by the lakes to the 


north-weſt, and high hills and a wilderneſs from the Ohio | 


country. I have hitherto omitted taking notice of it, as not 
properly belonging to the weſtern country; but as I am 


going to proceed to partition the country weſt of the Ohio 


into ſeparate ſtates, I thought it moſt conſiſtent to keep up 


the chain of connexion; and without mentioning this diſ- 


trict, there would have been a chaſm between New Vork 
and the uppermoſt ſtate upon the waters of the Ohio. ot 
Let us now return to the Ohio. That ridge of hills 


which divides the; waters of. this river from that of the | 
lakes running {ourh-weſterly, until they run north-weſterly, | 


and divide the ſources. of the Wabaſh, and Illinois rivers 
from the ſouthern branches, of the lakes, Will moſt likely. 
mark the, limits to the. welt. of the upper ſtate upon the 
veſtern ſide of the Ohio. The ridge of hills, which divides 


the waters of the Allegany river from thoſe of the Genaſee, 


will bound it to the north; the Allegany river and the Ohio 
to the eaſt; and the Muſkingum to the ſouth. The next 


ſtate I ſhould form bet weęen the Muſkingum and Scioto, the 
Ohio, and that ridge of bills 2 between the ſources. of theſe. 


„ Thete are no mountains or ridges of hills that ſeparate the 
waters of the Ohio from thoſe of the St. Lawrence. ' The country 
which forms the dividing ground between the waters of the Miffif- 
ſippi and the lakes, though neceſſarily much elevated above the 
'coafts of the lakes, or the ſhores of the Ohio or Miſſimippi rivers, 
does nevertheleſs, aſſume a level form, which ſpreads into extenſive 
pararies, or plains of natural meadow, inter perſed with ſwamps 
and moraſſes, whence iſſue the north-weſt ſources of the pars and 


the ſouth · eaſt branches of the R KpITs. Fe 


« 5 * | 1 rivers 
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rivers — thoſe of Lake Erie the third between the Scioto, 
the Great Miami, the Ohio, and the ſame ridge of hills. 
The country lying between the Miami, Wabaſh, the Ohio, ä 
and the ſame hills, I would put into another ſtate; and the 
country lying between the Wabaſh, Ohio, nne and 
Illinois | rivers, I would eſtabliſh into a fifth ſtate. : 
Between the mouth of the Illinois river and waters of 
Lake Michigan, lies a diſtri& of country equally fertile with 
any part or the weftern eountry; but, in the progreſſion of 
our ſettlements, it will be ſome years before any ſettlements -- 
can be formed there, except in the fork of the Miftifppi 
and Hlinois 5 which may be erected into a ſtate, by running 
| 3 line from a point lat. 42 3o' upon the Miſſiſſippi, in ſuch _. 
2 direction as to ſtrike the head branches of the Minois. But 
it is moſt likely that the country on the Miſfiſfippi and 
Miſouri wilt be ſettled before this diſtrict, though it is con- 
fidered as the” empire of Spain. However, I will not be ſo 
indecorous as to parcet out the territories of other nations: 
iti is ſu ffictently preſumptuous'to have gone ſo far as I have. 
I bave now marked out the imagitary boundaries of ſix 
new ſlates, excluſive of thoſe on the eaſtern ſide of the Ohio, 
the Genaſce ſettlement, and without including the country 
between the northern limits of Kentucky and Pittſburg;. or 
the country between Niagara, Detroit, and the Tources: of 
| thoſe rivers which run into the Ohio. | 
+ The upper ſettlement on the eaſtern fide of the Ohio wil 5 
nin likely follow the Cumberland and Holſtom in its inde -- 
pend ence. In peopling the new ſtates I conclude the lower- | 
moſt will be firſt ſettled, and confequently the firſt to be ad- 
mitted into the federal government. Phe diſtriẽt of coun- 
try that will be laſt ſettled, in all probability, between the 
Ohio, the lakes, and the Mifliflippi, to the ſouth of St. 
; Anthony's falls, is perhaps that which lies between Niagara 
and Detroit, and extending to the Fidge” of hills which 


divides the waters of Lake * and by reaſon of its c 
* 8 damp 
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— and Detroit (which I underſtand is about to be done), may 
increaſe the ſettlements upon the borders of Lake Erie; but 


Ii think it is not likely that unhoſpitable clime will find in- oi 


habitants, while the genial regions of the Miſſiſſippi are in a 
great meaſure uninhabited. | 
It is next neceſſary to take notice 3 and in what pro- ; | 

bable time, theſe ſtates will be inhabited. The firſt, ſettle · | 
| | 
| 


_ damp and cali ll The eee ofthe ies af Magn. ESE : 
| 


ment upon the Ohio, and the progreſs made in 1 
were extremely tardy. But it is neceſſary to recollect, that 
America was not only in an infant ſtate at the concluſion of 
the war in 1763, but that the continual wars with che In- | 
dians greatly retarded the pro eſs of that ſettlement and : | 1 
if the ſame obſtructions have given to the ſettlements . A 0 
on the weſtern ſide of the Ohio, it is equally cettain il that the : * 
exhauſted condition of the finances of, the United States, | 3 | 
til within a year and a half paſty, did not permit chem to Þ 
take thoſe. vigorous meaſures s neceflary to their tranquillity 5 
and that permanent ſettlements. 20m. that fide. of the. fer, | i 
and the ingreaſe of the neceſſaries of ifs (which are no in = 
greater abundance in the weſtern country than in any. other . 
part of America), will enable, them to ſuppprt their Aityation — 
with infinitely, more. eaſe, than when WR erg pzliged to . - | 
bring almoſt every thing for uſe over the mountain. | 
I have eſtimated the number of ſouls on the weſtern 8 ' | 
waters at 400,000, I ſhould, ſuppoſe, from the diſpoſition CNS | 
to Foy W which is general, and the extraordinary I 
dition of 2 wan ee who may bs expected from the eaſt 
ern ſtates, chat the inhabitants will double once in 15 years 
for the next G0. years to come, at leaſt,—which' in the 
firſt 15 years vill be equal to peopling four or five of theſe 
ſtates ; and, L. think we may expect to ſee at the end of 
30 years the whole country I have been e inha- 
bited. 1897 9 i 0 9 7114 34804 N e oo. 1 ; 
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The ratio of increaſe after the firſt 30 years appears, 
almoſt too aſtoniſhing for belief: 6,400,000 ſouls increaſe in 
the courſe of 60 years, when it is notorious. that all Ame- 
rica added to her population little more than 2,000,000 in 
the cburſe of a century, no doubt will appear a calculation 
too extravagant; for which reaſon it will be neceſſary for 
me to ſtate the riſe of the hues and ns er eee af 
the ihn l DIES qu < . 
Mr. Jefferſon, in | his notes on „ Vientals the which 1 ſhall 
have frequent occaſion to advert in my ſubſequent letters); 
allows a duplication only once in 27 years. He takes the 
ſpace of 118 years incluſive from 1654, until the year 1702, 
when the tithes of Virginia had increaſed from 7209, to 
1535000 3 which eſtimate, he ſays, is corroborated by the 
particular uniformity of the intermediate enumerations taken 
in 1700, 1748, and 1759. According to this inereaſe, he 
fuppoſes the inhabitants of Virginia alone will amount 
to between 6 and 7, oo, do within nincty=ſix years. 5 
It appears, by a ſtatement which he has made of the 
emigrants in different years to that country, that the greateſt 
number in any one year was 3000, which was the year 
1628. From the year 1654 the diſſolution of the Virginia 
company took place, and importations almoſt ceaſed until it 
became the practice of your government to tranſport con- 
victs to the colonies; ſo that it does not appear that the 
peopling of Virginia was materially owing to the migrations 
from Europe: whereas I have known upwards of 10, ooo 
emigrants to arrive in the ſingle ſtate of Kentucky within 
one year, and from 4 to 10,000- in ſeyeral other years. 
Great part of the country from the Bay of Fundy to 
Cape Florida upon the ſea coaſt is unfavourable to agricul- . 
ture. New England has never yet produced corn ſufficient 
to ſupply its inhabitants with bread; which muſt proceed 
either from the ignorance of the arts of huſbandry in that 
der, or from the n of the ſoil: I believe. both 
2 have 
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have helped to retard the progreſs of agrieulture. Long 
Hland is chiefly a ſand heap, where the inhabitants ſeem for 


a great length of time to have been content to live upon fiſh, 


The ſtate of New York for a conſiderable diſtance back is a 
- continuation of hills and ſtones, The country from Polou- 
ſhook to the capes of the Delaware is a flat of nothing but 
ſalt marſhes and pine barrens, which extend for twenty 
miles up the country; and the whole country from thoſe 
capes ſouthward to the Gulf of Florida is no better, for a 
conſiderable diſtance from the ſea, the bottoms of the rivers 
excepted; ſo that the firſt ſettlers of America had not 
only the natives to contend ane but alſo extreme po- 
verey. e N | | 
„Thie extenſion: <4 the an ſettlement FO New York 


up Hudſon's river to the fine lands about Albany, and to the 


fertile banks of the Rariton, in Jerſey, and the ſettlement 
of Pennſylvania by the celebrated Penn, firſt produced that 
plenty which is not only neceſſary to comfort, but is eſſen- 
tial to occaſion that fecundity which diſtinguiſhes the rapid 


population of moſt infant countries, after they have over- 


come the firſt difficulties of eſtabliſhing a ſettlement. 
FR As the natives were driven back, the fettlers began to pe- 
netrate into the fertile regions of the middle parts of the 


ſtates, 'which lie at ſome diſtance from the ſea coaſt, But 


ſeveral cauſes now combined to retard the population of the 
country. The unfavourable appearance of the ſoil of New 


England induced moſt of its inhabitants to lead ſea- faring | 


lives, - which not only tend to check the natural increaſe of 


men by the loſſes incidental to ſuch an employment, but 


hinder, in a material degree, the propagation of the . 
by the ſeparation of the ſexes, 

This buſineſs was. in ſome meaſure common to the e 
colonies. Beſides which, the wars that England was often 


engaged in againſt France and Spain, and in which we were c 


alſocconcerned 3 * the frequent indian wars, and the late 
ai | ; | Ky, ame- 
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| american war, helped not a little to obſtruct the natural 
proportion of the increaſe of inhabitants. America had 
only croſſed the line between poverty and affluence, when 
the late unfortunate war commenced. However, there was 
a {till more nefarious and deteſtable cauſe for this ſlowneſs 
of population, ariſing from the introduction of african ſlavery. 
Men began then to look upon it as infamous to labour 
amuſements were invented to fill up their time diſſipation 
followed in all the exceſs of idleneſs and folly. The fair ſex 
were neglected; marriages were leſs early, and leſs frequent. 
And thus it happened that the inhabitants of Virginia were 
found to double only once in 274 years, and which has been 
adopted by ſome perſons as a criterion. to eſtimate the in- 
creaſe of the inhabitants-of all the other ſtates z but it is not 
a fair criterion, for it is notorious, that Pennſylvania is 
much better peopled than Virginia, though its firſt ſettle- 
ment was at a later date, But, now, for the reverſe. 
Though we enjoy an extenſive inland navigation, we are not 
liable to the ſame loſs of men which the perils of the ſea pro- 
duce ; nor any of that loſs which maritime countries ſuffer by 
their citizens entering into foreign ſervice, or ſettling in 
foreign countries: our voyages will be regulated by the pe- 
riodical floods, and the æras of abſence will be more deter- 
minate and certain; ſo that abſence here cannot ſo" mate- 
rially interrupt domeſtic happineſs, and cannot in the leaſt 
retard the increaſe of inhabitants. It is impoſſible that we 
can experience any thing like poverty, for no country, per- 8 
haps, upon the globe is ſo rich in the comforts and neceſ- 
faries of life. As to wars, we can have none after a few 
years more are paſt. The Spaniards may put us to ſome in- 
convenience for a few years to come, but, in doing this, 
they will not only riſk the loſs of New Orleans, but the 
Whole of Louiſiana, which they conſider as the key to 
Mexico. Thus ſecured from wars, and the inland naviga- 


tion of the pages not — us to material loſſes in that 
Pot : | buſineſs; 
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buſineſs; with the propenſity to early marriages, produced 


by the ſimplicity and innocence of youth, tutored under the 
pure maxims of virtue and reaſon ; ; it cannot be conſidered 


as a ſanguine calculation, when we add the additional con- 


fideration of the probable number of emigrants we may re- | 


ceive, that our population will double once in fifteen years. 


Having-endeavoured to give you an idea of the country 


north-ireſt of the Ohio, omitted in my laſt, and what will 


be the probable partitions of the new ſtates to be laid off on 


that fide of the river, the population, and expected increaſe 

of the inhabitants of the weſtern country; I ſhall take leave 

of you for the preſent, and in my next an have an 
account of its eee en Ke. 
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| . "6 the ne 0 of civilization, 
axriculture; ſeems to have been in every country the primary 
object of mankind—Arts and ſciences have followed, and, 
ultimately, they have been relevant to each other. Fortu- 


nately for us, the preſent era of reaſon not only admits, but 
makes it neceflary, that they ſhould go hand in hand. The 
decency of life is not the ſmalleſt of ſublunary blandiſhments, 
Purity i is to the body what virtue is to the ſoul ;—an eternal 

invigorating germ, whoſe bloſſoms diffuſe the moſt fragrant 
odours, and give a "one? to the mind * 88 age 
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The weſtern limits of the federal empire are bounded en 
the north by the Lakes Ontario, Erie, St. Clair, Huron, 
Superior, and the Lake of the Wood *; to the weſt by the 
Miſſiſſippi; and extending as far ſouth as the Natchez, or 
lat. 32 deg. then is bound by the Floridas to the ſouth- 
What is called the Weſtern Territory lies on this fide of the, 
Allegany mountain, within theſe limits . 
Here is found all the variety of ſoil and climate neceſſary 
to the culture of every kind of grain, fibrous plants, cotton, 
fruits, vegetables, and all ſorts of proviſions. The upper 
ſettlements on the Ohio produce chiefly. wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, indian corn or maze, hemp and flax. The, fruits 
are apples, pears, cherries, peaches, plums, ſtrawberries, 
raſpberries, currants, gooſeberries, and grapes; of culinary | 
plants and vegetables, there are turnips, potatoes, carrots, 
parſnips, cymbiline or ſquaſh, cucumbers, peaſe, beans, aſ- 


* Lake Ontario is about 600 miles in circumference, Lake Erie 
nearly 300, Lake St. Clair about go, Lake Huron is reckoned 
| 1000, and Lake pr between 1;5 and 6 %ỹr n 

The Lake of the Wood from eaſt to weſt is about 70 miles, and 

its greateſt breadth about 40. ff 

Lake Michigan is divided on the northeaſt from Lake Huron 
by the Streights of Michillimacknac. Its greateſt length is 230 

miles, its breadth about 60, and its circumference nearly 600. 

On the north-weſt parts of this lake its waters branch out into 
two bays; that which lies towards the north is Noquet's Bay, and 
the other Puans, or Green Bay. "> | 1 55 

The waters of this, as well”as the other great lakes, are clear, 
wholeſome, abound in fiſh, and are of ſufficient depth for the navi- 
gation of ſhips. _ 3 ee 

It is worth obſerving, that ſome of theſe lakes, in magnitude, 
are almoſt equal to the ſeas of Europe; and though there is not 
an immediate communication for ſhips with the Atlantic ocean, 
yet the advantages they muſt afford to the operations of commerce 
will prove not only very conſiderable, but, I conceive, will be 
nearly as beneficial as open ſeas, when the ſurrounding countries 
are under that ſame government, and influenced by, reciprocal 

intereſt. „ 5 =: 
_ + Colonet Gordon, in his journal, ſays, “ that this country 
may, from a proper knowledge, be affirmed to be the moſt healthy, - 
fertile {por of earth Known to european 


oy 


the moſt pleaſant, and moſt 
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paragus, cabbages, brocoli, celery, and ſalads; beſides which 
there are melons and herbs of every ſort. The-provifion 
conſiſts of beef, pork, mutton, veal, / and a variety of poul- + 
try, ſuch as ducks, Muſcovy dueks, turkies, geeſe, dung- 
Bill fowls, and pigeons. The ſuperfluous proviſions are 
ſold to the emigrants, who are continually paſſing through 
| thoſe ſettlements, in their route to the different diſtricts of 
country, and which I have enumerated. Some conſiderable 
quantities of | ſpirits diſtilled from rye, and likewiſe «cider, 
are ſent down the river to a market, in thoſe infant ſettle-' 
ments where the inhabitants have not had time to bring or- 
chards to any perfection, or have not a ſuperfluity of grain 

to diſtil into ſpirits. The beef, pork, and flour, are diſpoſed 
of in the ſame way. The flax and hemp are packed on 
horſes, and ſent acroſs the mountain to the inland towns of 
Pennſylvania and Maryland, and (as I hinted in a former 
letter) in a few years, when grazing forms the principal ob- 
ject of thoſe ſettlers, they will always find a market for their 
cattle at Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Alexandria. 

Theſe ſettlements might produce a conſiderable quantity 
of ſugar, but hitherto! what they have made has ſerved for 
miele more than home conſumption, as every part of the . 

8 back country from lat. 42 to 362, and upon the Miſfiſſippi, 1 
as far ndrth' as lat. 45% produces an abundance of the | 
| ſugar maple-tree as would be equal to furniſh ſugar for the 5 i 

inhabitants of the whole earth; and to ſend it to any of the | 
market towns on the Atlantic is too far to be profitable, | 

until the canals of the Potowmac. ſhall have been finiſhed, 

That country produces alſo all the pot-herbs which are 

common in Europe: ſeveral kinds of nuts grow in the foreſts, 

&ſacly as cheſnuts, hickory, and black walnuts, The moun- 

tains, hills, and uninhabited parts abound in deer; ' wild 
turkies, and a ſpecies of grouſe, called by the Americans 
promiſcuouſly partridge or pheaſant. There is an abundance 
of wild fowl, as indeed is the caſe in every part of the 1 
Trane | = 5 weſterg | 
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woſtern country: to enumerate theſe could prove b 


neither amuſement nor inſtruct ions 220g 
Linen and woöôllen atoths, leather, and hats, for home 


conſumption, are manufactured: with coriſiderahlev ſubeeſs. 
The two firſtt articles are only made in anne | 


own uſe; but the latter are made by men of profeſſion 2in 
that buſineſs, and are of. a quality that: woutd& aor> difgrace 
the mechanics ef Turcpe: Nlackſmiths workoof att ſorts, 


even to. anaking fire- arms; ig done:there; as is aſo cabinet 


work, wheel-wright;-mill-wright, houft carpentry, joimery, 


ſhoe- making, Nc. cc; ↄin hort, alb the trades immediately. 


neceſſary to the promotion of the comforts- fan mew . | 


ments,” are to: be found ber... 2 d Fo 
After paſſing to the ſonthward of lat. 40 deg; hy Ames 

becomes favourable to the culture of tobacco. Itwill, no 

doubt, grow farther to the north; but neither its flavour is 


ſo aromatic, nor the crop ſo certain or produttive. Indeed 


the farther ſoutki? tobacco grows, generally the finer its 


quality; hence it is, that the ſaegars of Cuba are ſo much 


admired for their peculiar ſcent, and the Oroonookoo for its 


mildneſs. However, this is of little conſequence to any 
country, as it is certain: no cultivation is ſo pernicious to the 
ſoil, and of fo little real advantage to the cultivator. It 


continually impoveriſhes the land; and every additional! 
ſeaſon, inſtead of producing riches to an eſtate, tends to 


beggar it : every veſtige of its growth is miſery and devaſta- 


tion, and no ſoil, but one as prolific as that of the Nile, 
would be capable of producing it for any length o "of ti time, ac- 


cording to the ſyſtem which has been purſued ji In Virginia 


| 8 and Maryland. However, the whole of t the Ohio and Mi- 5 
ſiſſippi country below lat. 40 deg. is perhaps better adapted 


to produce tobãdee in Aan i any. other cotntry upon 


782285 


the face of the globe. 88 tine] end 5 r . _ 2 ; TIE Lore 
Kentucky produces; -befides-1tobgceo, all the different 
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ment 30alb-the: fouits, with the addition of apricots: and 
nectarines * ; theſe and peaches grow here to very great per- 


fection, particularly when planted upon a light ſoil, which 


ſhould always be the caſe when it can be found: but, bows 
mne it is not often the _— Ms 


this diſtrict of country, 
Thoſe culinary plants, vountables Ec. I have a 


above, are produced in the whole weſtern country. In ſome 
| parts they grow to greater perfection than in others, as in 


this the cucumber, turnips, peas, and many others, are much 
finer than J ever ſaw them any where beſide. The cantelupe 


melon is only to be equalled by thoſe in Perſia. We are 


| not at the trouble and expence of forcing. Every thing put 
into the ground of the n = in a moſt won; 
derful manner. g 11 


| a ſoil is uncommonly cok to * uae and indian c 


I have known 12 cwt. of the former produced from 


an nde ground, and as much as 100 buſhels of the latter. 
This has not only been done from an uncommon fertile ſpots: 
but there are large bodies of land adjoining, which are 
equally prolific f. I believe that, were I to mention upon 
an average the produce of the whole _— it wary be 


found to be nearly as follows: 
TOR rota ow ee 1 
Indian corn, or maze, ditto 60 buſhels 

©. 1.1 Wheat, ditto | - 30 ditto 
5115 Barley, ditto __ PE _ 40 ditto 


Jp. NE: 855 dito 11 2 50 ditto 


Clover and timothy graſs, ditto 25 cwt. 


80. nv. f 5 5 g ö 
1, 1581 pie ſ: an apricot or nectarine i in any part of the weſtern 
8 country y are a Kulik "very ane met with in the Atlantic 
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makers of the firſt claſs here in 
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and have given on it, it ſeems | 
pretty tear, that ſomething — be dont in America by the 
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- Beſides hemp and flax fag manufacturing, cotton is eulti- 
vated with conſiderable ſucceſs, particularly in tke ſouthern 
parts of | the tate; and Cumberland; aud; no. doubt, in a 
few years, when our ſettlements extend to the Natchez, cot- 

| ton will be. produced in as great perfection as in the Eaſt or 
Meſt Indies. No. ſoil or climate can be more congenial to 
this plant than the regions on the lowermoſt parts of the 
Miſſifſipgi. : We:have" it in our power to promote the cul- 
ture of ſilk alſo. The mildneſs of the elimate, and the great 
quantity of the mulberry trees, which are everywhere inter- 
Fperſed in our foreſts, render this matter extremely eaſy ; 
but how far this will be politic, when the uſe of ſilk is 
going out of faſhion, is a matter that requires ſome conſider- 
ation . Cotton has ſupplied its place, and its ſuperior ex- 


* That ſenſible and judicious obſerver, Mr. Pratt, recom- 
mended it to his coyntrymen, that, inſtead of attempting to breed 
the ſilkworm of Aſia, they ould make t jals gn pacipus chen TT 
ſpinning-worms, with which tHe wodds oe Aan F hour s 42 | 
Kat expetipemgcbenbanght bim ſelſ uutboriſed to aſſert,” that 
he was ſure a native flkworm would ſame;day ar othgy be found in 
America, ſuch as might turn to practical account; whereas the 
thunder, the boiſtefbus and ſudden changes of Waller, under the 
tas ſtate of, the climate of. America diſturbed 2222 5 
ſilkworm, ſo as that it would never be cultivate advantage 
| equal to what the 1 5 Mkworm Wwe be g eee ee char 5 
8 theſe things were in New pr a tijeRtof eee 
were, by the experiments made by, madam Hubert, a; Proven 
ſettled fa. Losen reduced to ee eee This lad — 
many comparative experiments on the native and foreign filkworm, 
fed on differentsleaves of different mulberry trees!; the native worm 
of America, though larger and ronger, yet being wild, and not 
ſettled like the domiciliated n e did not produce an 
equal quantity uf filk;; but this he impufed wholly to its wild un- 
ſettled nature ;.their filk, althougli coatſey; was ſtrong and thick. 
Since making the above remark, gavernor Pownall ere | 
that 10, weight 'of*cocons of A Died flkworm'of merica, 
was ſold in 147 L at the public filature in Philadelphia, and chat the 
ſilk produced from them was of d quality ; and a ſample bein 
ſent to England, was much approved of in London. By the tranſ- 
actions of the american phil ſophſtbt᷑ ſbeety held at Philadelphia, 
printed in 17068, it appears hat Ming Maſes Bertram had made 
many curious experiments on the native ſilkworm. See alſo M. de 
Prat, hiſt; de Bind 5 lic. Ii. chap. z2.—E Dir. 
Shi | ; 2 / cellence, . 
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cellence; L apprehend, will always wake it's work pidfitable © | 


manufactory. gt. T n {4594471 SIderobhiiieo a3rw 9918 | 
The Ronhof wool will Bei In hpeseänt Usa 5 g 
tion with us. The plains T have defcribed extend Jute t ts | 
the mountains, ſo that ſheep here may habe every advan- — 
tage which the flocks of Spain enjoy. If we can form any” | 
idea from the ſamples of wool produced in many parts of - | 
the/coutitry;" we may conclude nary our "moſt Tanguine *. a | 
pectations will be fully anſwered, e 
The buffalo are moſtly driven out of Kentathy: Some . 
are ſtill found upon the head waters of Licking ereek, | 2 
Great Sandy, and the head waters of Green river. Deer 1 8 
abound in the extenſive foreſts; but the elk confines itſelf. | | 
moſtly to the hilly and uninhabited places. SLE | N 
The rapidity of the ſettlement has driven the wild turkey N 
quite out of the middle countries; but they are found i in fe [ 
large flocks in all our extenſive woods. 9 
Amidſt the mountains and broken countries are great | 
numbers of the grouſe I have deſcribed ; and ſince the ſet- : {| 
tlement has been eſtabliſhed, the quail, by following the "FW 

trail of grain which is neceſſarily ſcattered through the wil- 
derneſs, has migrated from the old ſettlements on the other 
_ the mountain, and has become a conſtant reſident with 5 | 
us. This bird was unknown here on the firſt peopling of Wo. 
thi country. 
I ̃ here is a variety of wild fowl in every part of this Ho, i „ 
particularly teal, and the ſummer duck. The latter breeds 8 
with us. Its incubation is always in temperate elimates, 14 
| which is the reaſon of its being called the ſummer duck. _ Nh =. 
The productions of Cumberland are nearly the ſame as. 1 
thoſe of Kentucky. The quality of tobacco is perhaps . k | 
ſomething better; but the climate being conſiderabiy |} 
warmer, is not ſo favourable to wheat and barley, nor does | 
_ graſs gro there ſo Imnifiantiqas with all, FC 
The * below dar was ſoon becomes hd 

| | 
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| vencugk cb indigo and rice; and perhaps tenders 
fed years, will be cultivated on the Miſſiſſippi with as much 
7 p 


ucckets, if not more, than they ever were in South Carolina, 
vor, Gggrgia; 7] particularly the former, as the foil on the Mifſif- 
Hppiis infinitely more luxuriant than : any in, the, Carglinas. 
Th e La were made in this buſineſs previous to tlie late 
ut the object was abandoned in the deſtruction of the 


? 2803 8 
8 


Naehe. 
„Oranges, "SAI tropical fruits, grow. at the ches and 
bome' diner Abbve, ta conſiderable perfection. There are 


a warietysof nuts that grow both in Kentucky and Cuniber- 


land ſomel of which are common to both : Abbe; moſt re- 


markabig. „ them is the pacane; all of which have been 
noticed beth. by;Carves and Jefferſon.” Grapes, plums, gooſe- 
" berries,” aud ftrawbẽrries; grow alſo ſpontaneouſſy in the 
ee ee. ndin moſt parts gf E ümberlend. 
vd ee ppc the: weſtern coun ry will be nearly the 
fa me . 1 ThE fe" parallels of latitude. throughout; ſo that, 
comparing my imaginary. Hates with the "ſettled country 

ſouthadalr ef: Xlie pho will be able-to: form a Juſt idea- 


of what They will, be capabl le ol prödueintg- But to com- 


prehend the hject of 'theccommerce of this,country, it is 
firſt ce y to cont teptplite t, abounding in, all the com- 


forts ol li life, limited in its variety of; c limate. on by what i 18 
not defirable ; with a ſoib i ſo prolitic, Vipers ex- 


tenſixe, and, a ſecurity ſo. Pet jnayerit, from. being 8 lnlzoq, that 


it ſeems this yaſt extent of engiraielgnlycdia de.equalledfor 
its ſublitnity by the deck of Its gr e i 
11 div ö 


IG e195 751311 


.n Erqpiſions, tobacco, agd TAW+e materia 
firſt-articles/ of our trade *. Suchſa quantit) of cheef, fo 


a eld goin od 19 em n85qo 8 10 * n 

brig erate rain? 1H how: t Yigg * A 8817 ac, | 
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- bacon, butter cheeſe, &c. &c. might be furniſhed m.this 


oy hon will one nas e furniſh the We India 
il ro 4508 nu ,510m jon 11 Aland, 


2 « No part of North America will require leſs encourage ment 
for the production of nayal ſtores, and raw materials for mannfac- 
tories in Europe, and for ſupplying, the Neſt, nfia, ihre 75 
Ke d e &c. than the country of the Ohio; and or the 
owing reaſons: cli zd ; 18V7 
oy en irt, The lands are excellent, the 0 tempetate the.nagye E 
grapes, dee and mulberry trees, abound 28 57 | 
hops, and rye, , grow ſpontaneouſly i in the vallies and low ian 
lead and iron ate plenty in the bills; ſalt ſprings are innumerable ; 
and no ſoil is better adapted to the culture of /tobaggoy, flax, and | 
cotton, than that, of the Ohio. 
Second, The country is well watered by ſereral Havigäble rivess, 


communicating with each other; by which, and . n now = 
' rage, "_ produce, ot the lands of the Ohio can, er (in the 
year 1772), be ſent cheaper to the fea-port town of ia, on 
tee Pots 28 0 river in Virginia (where the trodpsof . Brad- 

dock landed}, chan any kind of merchangiſe,is4ent o NDH 


ere, Ag er Okto , K Ar Rdthd of che ratz havigh- 


ble ith large boats, like the welticountry harges, vowed _ by 
: four or five i Rang! from, vil go month of E Wd re 1 lis 
s may be b ie on the O d ſent to to 1 . hemp, 

in 55 flax, ltodsccch kbit * A Nen ger i hea 


15 5 bg g corn, 0 0 0 fas ad wh po ee 
can” kent the Qhio to ori 
thence to We 115 Todt 10 ands, ee 10 fa gen Fai 
than from New-'Vorkcor Pan, thoſe; Frets 15 wit 
nch bh. Hemp; $pbaccq, iron, and ſ ny ride mol 
O 


be ſen t down. th 8 Een of the Ohio Wo ea, at lea 
: 85 than theſe articles were ever earried by land Fg 
only 60 miles, een where Wwaggonage 8 — ; 


p Nor America. 

. mp Sec rf ep ran ſporting european mhrufactorles Frbim 

the ſea teltbe- Ob, V Will⸗not be * much as is not paid aud muſt 

ha be paide,49 ee PAT of the coun Winder of Fennſ 4 
henever the 


. Be a farmers or merc 
men el underftünd the"bulintſs of rranſoRtition, 


: oy bnd fehnaners, ſidop &c.) on the hid oſuitable forthe 
Weſt India or european markets; or by having black walnut, 
cherry tree, oak, &c. 3 ſawed for r markets, and 


formed 12 0 A ner.th 2 Wk 17 by.th Ad riles near 
Std 
5 their hemp, flo bach, Feta nd "Grocer 55 9 cr e. oh, 


ge Ur 


Orteas 
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i iſlands, and afford -relief to the miſerable Chineſe, whoſe : 
9 | ſcanty portion of rice is only ſufficient to keep ſoul and body f 
* together. Our mountainous countries muſt always prove = 
5 excellent ranges for herds of cattle; the graſs, in the ſum- 

fl! mer, affording ſufficient food to fatten. them, without the 

1 expence of cultivated meadows, and the winters are ſeldom 

1 ſo ſevere as to require any other food than the cane and 

I _ The navigation of this countrg+has been much talked of. 

0 | ; The diſtance from one place to another has been computed | 

ft with ſome degree of accuracy, and e various experiments 8 
1 which have been made confirm the-opipion-that its difficulty 0 
'y & merely imaginary. ns - | 
i The common mode of deſcending the ſtream is in flat- | 

| f bottomed boats, which may be built from 15 to 500 tons | 

| « Tt may not, perhaps, be amiſs to obſerve, that large quantities 

1 of flour are made in the diſtant (weſtern) countries of Pennſylvania, 


and ſent by an expenſive land carriage to the eity of 1 © ro 
and from thence ſhipped to South Carolina, and ta Eaſt and 
Florida, there being little or no wheat raiſed in thoſe provinces. . 
The river Ohio ſeems kindly deſigned by nature, as the channel 
through which the two Floridas may be ſupplied with flour; not 
only for their common conſumption, but 1110 for the carrying on 
an extenſive commerce with Jamaica, and the Spaniſh ſettlements 
in the bay of. Mexico. Millſtones in abundance are to be obtained 
in the hills near the Ohio; and the country is everywhere well wa- 
pore with large and conſtant ſprings and ſtreams for griſt and other 
mills. . E „ 
The paſſage from Philadelphia to Pennfacola is ſeldom. made 
, #n leſs than a month, and ſixty ſhillings per ton, freight (conſiſting 
of ſixteen barrels}, is uſually paid for flour, &c. thitker; Boats 
carrying 800 or 1000 barrels of flour may go in about the ſame time 
from Pittſburg as from Philadelphia to Pennſacola, and for half 
the above freight; the Ohio merchants would be able to deliver 
flour, &c. there in much better order than from Philadelphia, and 
without incurring the damage and delay of the ſea, and 4 82 of 
Inſurance, &c. as from thence to Pennſa cola. 
This is not mere ſpeculation; for it is a fact, that about the year 
1746, there was a great ſcarcity of proviſions at New Orleans ; and 
the French ſettlements at the IIlinois, ſmall as they then were, ſent 
| 2 in one winter upwards of eight hundred thouſand weight of 
our.“ 3 2 — : * a 
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pn” We But, as far as I have been able to judge, I ſhould 
| ſuppoſe, that about 50 or 60 tons burden would be the 
moſt convenient, wieldy, and conſequently ſafe, particularly 
when the waters are very high; for in ſuch caſes the rapi- 
dity of the current makes it difficult to manage an unwieldy 
maſs with facility, Theſe boats are built of oak plank, 
with a certain proportion of breadth to their length, i. e. 
nearly as 12 feet to 40; which will be a boat of nearly 40 
tons. They are covered or not, as occaſion may require. 
The object is to build them as cheap as poſſible, for their 
unwieldineſs prevents the poſſibility of their returning, and 
they can only be ſold as plank. | 
Several of theſe boats ſetting out together, let us ; ſuppoſe 55 
10, 15, or 20, of 6o tons burden each, which would require 
each 6 hands to navigate them; ten boats then of 60 tons 
each will employ 60 hands, which will be equal to navigate 
up the ſtream 3 boats of 5 tons each, and would be more 
than ſufficient to bring back the cargo that the produce of 
the 10 boats would purchaſe; 3 as the articles we export are 
| groſs and bulky, while we want only in return ſuperfine 
| goods: the coarſer goods of every fort will always be manu- 
factured in the country. We alſo make our own ſalt, ſagar, 
ſpirits, malt. liquor, - and ſhall ſoon make our own wine. 
Theſe boats muſt be worked up with ſteam and ſails. 
Ihe invention of carrying a boat againſt the ſtream by the 
influence of ſteam, is a late improvement in philoſophy by a 
Mr. Rumſey of Virginia, whoſe ingenuity has been rewarded 
| by that ſtate with the excluſive privilege of navigating thoſe 
boats i in her rivers for 10 years; and as this grant was given 
previous to the independence of Kentucky, the act of ſepa- | 
ration guarantees his right. Some circumſtance or other 
has prevetted Bis bringing them into uſe,” However, 
there can be no doubt of the ſucceſs of his ſcheme z for the 
_ aſſembly of Virginia had tlie rrhlr wneguivotal" affurarices 
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the. e ddy Water, to carry a boat 50 miles a day up e 
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by A portage ef 8 miles. The lakes Erie and Michigan are 
navigable for veſſels drawing 6 and 7 feet water. This is 
one of the routes by which the exchange of commodities 
between the northern and ſouthern p_ of this yea | 
be facilitated. 5 MYE15 210192 
An conginging the Fe of 8 it will dy found ex- 
tremely caſy to paſs through lake Ontario to Wood creek 3 

up Wood creck, and by a portage of about 3 miles, you ar- 
rive at a. creek, which in 3 miles more brings you to Fort 
Edward upon the Mohawk river, a branch of Hudſon's | 
river, There are ſeveral carrying-places between that and 
its junction with Hudſon; but very little labour would re- 
moye them, and which I have no doubt but the ſtate of 
New Tork e will be judicious enough to ſet early about. It 
is certain they have ordered ſurveys to be made, and plans 
are forming for the removal of thoſe obſtructions. It has 
been long in embryo with them. It was impoſſible a plan 
of ſo much utility could eſcape that ſage and penetrating po- 
litician general Schuyler, hg ba n lies _— in 
that part of America. - 
| There are allo portages in to the 0 waters nf Bike Evie from = 
the Wabaſh, - Great Miami, Muſkingum, and: Allegany, 
from 2'to'16' miles . The portage” between the Ohio and 
Potowmac will be about 20 miles when the obſtructions in 
the Monongahela and Cheat rivers are removedy which will 
form the rſt object of the gentlemen of Virginia vhey Ry 
have completed the canal on the Potowmac. 

Ihe obſtructions to the navigation of the Gfeat Raitha- | 


| wy are of fucks e Mit it wa require. work: of 


, 3 
o 24:6 COUT 360! 1 


=” That fate paſſed an ae of alembix uly 1792, for re- 
moving all the obſtructions between 4400 5 Oat and lake 
Ontario; by which means, when it is done, there will be an 
* taking i its various courſes, of nearly 2000 miles 
in extent. | 
Some of theſe have been votfeed i in a note in 8 preceding part 
of this ORs | | 
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* to remove them; but if ever that ſhould be done; there 
will be an eaſy communication between that and James river, 
and likewiſe with the Roanoke, which rum through North 
Carolina. But this is an event too remote to ane bee. 


4 3ft 


conſideration at preſent, 1 
All the rivers in this country of 60 N Wee | 
wards, are' navigable almoſt to their ſources for flat-bottomed 
boats during their floods, and for batteaux the greater part 
of the year, the Great Kanhaway and Little Miami excepted: 
The "Tenaſte has a conſiderable fall where it paſſes through 
Cumberland Mountain, where there muſt be arne alſo. 
From thence it is nauigable quite to Holſton . 
Phe rapids of che Ohio I habe! deſeribed in a former 
letter Pley are Mo EAN High water d boats 

| i} eee v=o + going 85 


⸗Tenaſcb flver ig navi er by veſſels of great bürden to the 
Muſcle Shtahe; thoſe ſu on a be paſſecd in ſmall boats 
or batteaux z from the. Muſcle Shoals, 8 riyg "i, ble in 
boäts of 40 or 1128 tons Purden, to t Vir inia ſine.— e. Cum- 

berlanderiver 18 navigable in lage veſſels! Nah ilie abdihchce 
in boats to he mouth of Obed's river.— Dusk river is navigable 


in boats The wa ers hy Can «fork, 
| Stories, PEER Wa er river, Sate eile Selb ar of yk Nirtent 
. towards' e — all — le a boatò for a - 
conliderable. ꝗiſtance- t. can be mar ny 2 in 1175 
country, that is more t 4 72 Mile rom a boatable ſtream, f. 
great are ity Advantages of bes ie from Thete are fve' Ale 
gable-rivers in this territory, which diſcharge themſelves immedi» 
ately into the Micinppi: „Wolf, Hatchee, F orked; deer, Obion, 
and” Reel- foot. So that the whole country is well interlected by 
rivers; and 8 of thofe rivers are navigable by large boats: 
ſome of them by ſhips, Wolt river is already deſcribed i 15 40. 
N 
IP Colonel: Gordon, 3 His journal down the Ohio; mentions, 
&« That thoſe falls do not deſerve that name, as the nn on the 
north fide has no ſudden pitch, but only runs over a ledge of rocks. 
Several boats, he ſays, . paſſed them in the dryeſt ſeaſon of the year, 
unloading. one half of their freight · They paſſed on the north ſide 
where the carry ing place is three quarters of a mile long; on the 
ſouth-eaſt fide it is about half that diſtance, and is reckoned. the 
ſafeſt paſſage for thoſe who are unacquainted with it; but it is the , 
moſt tedious, as, during part of the ſummer and autumn, the bat. 
teaux· men N their boats over the rock. The fall is about half 
| | a mile 
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goingrdmrn the river, and indeed batteaux may paſs Amoft 
att ariyctime; There are two ſmall rapids in the Wabaſh 
hotiyeend its mouth and St. Vincents; but they are no impe- 
diment to navigation, except at times of low vater. The 
Kaſkaſkia is a ſmal! river which runs into the Mififlippi.bg- 
low the Illinois, and is navigable a conſiderable: way; aboye 
the plains. The Miſſiſſippi is navigable, 9,St-Aptbony's 
falls, without any obſtruction. - Carver deſcribes it as nay 
gable above them as far as he travelled. ., We have too little: 
knowledge of the Miſouri to form any decided opinion of the 
extent af / its navigation. It is however certain, that it is 
more powerful ſtream than the Miſſiſſippi, and in entering 
that river, it triumphantly ruſhes acroſs, and its turbid 
waters, unmixed, ſeem to diſdain a connexion. ſo. inferior. 
From t᷑he beſt. infprmation that we have been able to collect, 
it is nagigable for or 1900 miles above its mouth, with · 
out obſtruttion ; and L,thinkct is not unlikely that in ſettling 
the; country to wurds, its ſouree, we ſhall fing it, is nt re- 
mote from the ſources of: the, ſtreams, running into the Pa- 
cific ocean, And ö thut a communication, may be, opened be- 
tween them wWitboas much eaſę as between the, Ohio and 
Potowmacz and alſoibetween the ſettlements; on the Mifſiſ- 
ſippi and California. This circumſtance is the more likely 
to happeng as it does not appear that the ridges of hills 
whichdivide the waters of the Pacific ocean from. the waters 
of the” Mimmppi, are either ſo h or ſo *Ftigged ed as the” 
; Allegany. mountains. & nol} ses Sf Ro 0 8 
$12. 10 ei tlc 158 EI q % H 2 effoons Lou 


* nile offs a 

a mile rapid water, which, however, is paſſuble, eee An 

dragging. the boat againſt the ſtream whe \ loweſt, af, with fil 

greater eaſe When the water is raiſed a little.“ 

15 3 As the g zeneral ſurface of the land flop es to the 5 7 und As 
© beigh ts X the tops of the mountains derer gra ually on the 

, ſo the general flow of the great rivers 1055 coùrſe 

Phil eh. face. of country "naturally'gi TO Y while: 555 ontinue 

to xun in any. one vale, their'courſe is F. W.; t 
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2006 will 4 tat, as far as this immenſe continenteis 
kiown; the courfes and extent of its rivers are extremety: fa 
vourable to communication”by-water z/a'circumſtancewhichi 
is Highly important, whether we regard it in a ſocial or om 
mercial point of view. The intercourſe of men has added 
no inconfiderable luſtre to the poliſh of manners; And pers 
| haps, commerce has tended more to eivilize and. embelliſh 

the human mind, in two centuries, than war and chivalry 
would ade doné in fei 28 ed ovods Sldgy 
The federal government regulating ev6ry'thing:cormers 
cial, muſt be productive of the [greateſt harmony} forthat 
while we are Hkely to live in the regions of perperuat peace; 

otir felicity will receive a zeſt from the activity ant / variety 
of our trade We ſhall paſs through the Miffiſſippi to the 
ſea —up the Ohio, Monorigatiela' and"'Cheit''viversy by 4 
ſmall portige, into the Potowmac, Which will bring us to 
the federal! city on che line of Virginia! and Maryland 
through the ſeveral rwers I have mentioned; and the lakes, 
to New Terk and Quebec from the northern lakes to the 
head branches of the rivers which run into Hudſow's bay | 
into the arRic'regions—and from the ſourcesiof the Miſour! 


| into the Great South ſea *. Thus in the centre of the 
78210 270 5117 21 Qorieftc nig eil F tinto — 


fin nk cataras tk nelly; And ſo along each ſtage und ſo 
from one ſtage ko another, Hioeflctwroobrſe: in great zigzags S. W. 
and 8. E, Such is the courſe (ſpeaking generally) e of ne Dela⸗ 
ware, Suſquehanna, and Potowmac rivers. The leſſer rivers, which 
run only from off the eaſtern {lope of theſe mountains“ (fuch 45 
Rapahanoch, James river, Roanoke, and the other rivers of the 
Fan urge thein courſe i in Ml ways and windings tt to the fea at at 
. | Open O NAIL. L. eee 
% Bel 8 the ſeveral. channels of communication already men⸗ 
dowel there are two others which, in a very few Fe Will. Be 
348 as the Feen n already turned eit Attention 
2555 "the m. 
One om e Erie to ace. "Called Le" Bœuf, down the A 
le; Oo Fork 1125 called Rte, njtas, | then up the fame cent 
: 1. ance, and from thence hy a ort po portage to 2a branch of the 
Al Bu an „called TJunfata, The other 1 is from lake On ar d'ts 
= brauen of the Dela w ar, which it is fake foitt got? ed 
tende 
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earth, governing by the laws of reaſon and humanity, we 
ſeem calculated to become at once the emporium and pro- 


tectors of the world +. 
3 N Before 


Ended with much difficulty ; and which will be a direct communi- 
cation between Philadelphia and that lake. 77 


1 There is a ridge of hills, generally called the Shining Moun- 
tains, which begin at Mexico, and continue to the eaft of Cali- 
fornia, that ſeparate the water of thoſe rivers which fall either into 
the gulf of that peninſula, or the gulf of Mexico. From thence, 
as they continue their courſe northward, between the waters of the 


M.iſſiſfippi, and the rivers that empty themſelves into the Pacific 


ocean, and end in about lat. 48 or 49, where ſeveral rivers have 
their ſources, which either run into Hudſon's bay, or the South ſea, 
Theſe hills lying nearly parallel with the Allegany mountains, a 
confiderable diſtance from the Pacific ſea, form, if it may be ſo 
called, a great valley, which conſtitutes what is called the Weſtern 
country of America, and is nearly in the centre of this vaſt con- 
tinent. Pal 1 bn 


In refleRing upon the object of the federal government, and the 


rapid ſtrides it is making, it appears rather puerile in the United 


States to think of making the ſeat of their government: permanent 
upon the Potowmac ; or at leaſt it would be ſo, to run the country 
to heavy expences, when it is obvious that, poſterity will, in the 
courſe of a century at fartheſt, remove it to the Miſſiſſippi, which 


is the moſt central, and conſequently the proper place. By that 


means the efficiency of the federal government will act like the 
vital fluid which is propelled from the heart, and give motion and 
eperße to every extremity of the empire. „ 

The country between cape Florida and cape North, the ſouth- 


ern head-land of the gulf of St, Lawrence, lies between lat. 25 


and 48, and weſt long. 82 and 66; and the country between 


California and Nootka ſound, between lat. 30 and 47, and weſt 


long. 118 and 128, which is a diſtance between 15 and 1600 miles 
from north to ſouth, and between 250 and 3ooo from. eaſt to 
weſt; ſo that if we take the medium, and make an allowance ſor 
the probable extenſion of the United States both to the northward 


and ſouthward, it appears pretty clearly, that in a ſpot upon the Mif- 


ſiſſippi, nearly lat. 44, I think upon lake Pepin, or at St. An- 


| thony's falls, ought to be placed the permanent ſeat af the federal 


I) 


Ferument. ... N „M 46 ant don o ne $013 1 
From a point lat. 44, upon the Atlantic coaſt, and running 
from thence a due weſt line, until it ſtrikes the Miſſiſſippi, is 4 
diſtance of nearly 1 200 miles, and from thence to the Paciſic coaſt, 
continuing the —.— line, it is ſomething more; but the difference 
is immaterial, while the communications from thence would be fa- 


cilitated to every part of the empire, by the peculiar —— ; 
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Before I finiſh this letter, I ſhall juſt enter into ſame of the 
minutiz of the diſtance and time of deſcending.down the 
— 25 4 e : . | 25 | Ob 


the various navigable rivers that have their ſources in the ſame 
neighbourhood, Carver has deſcribed them as follows: 28 
The four moſt capital rivers in America, i. e. the St. Lawrence, 
the Miſſiſſippi, the river Bourbon, or Red river, and the Oragon, 
have their foutees in the ſame. neighbourhood. / The waters of the 
three former are within thirty miles of each other; the latter is 
farther weſt. 4519 4 0 115 1 b 12 8 255 THER KPMG! 
„This ſhews' that "theſe parts are the higheſt land in North 
America; and it is an inſtance not to be paralleled: on the other 
three quarters: of the globe, that four rivers of ſuch magnitude 
Gould take their riſe together; and each, after running ſeveral 
courſes, diſcharge their waters into different oceans, at the diſ- 
tance of 2000 miles from their ſources. For in their paſſage from 
this ſpot, to the bay of St. Lawrence eaſt, to the bay of Mexico 
ſouth, to Hudſon's bay north, and to the bay of the ſtreights of 


Annian weſt, each of theſe traverſe upwards of 2000 miles.” 


Beſides, the ſame author has deſcribed thoſe places (and the 
truth of which is ſupported by the teſtimony of other travellers 
with whom TI have converſed) as one of the moſt beautiful countries 
upon the earth. Theſe are his words e 
„The Miiliflippi below lake Pepin, flows with a gentle current; 
but the breadth is very uncertain, in ſome places it being upwards 
of a mile, in others not more than a quarter. 
„„ "This river has a range of mountains throughout the whole 
way, which in particular — approach near to it, in others lie at 
c GON GIL UPW: SATErY KE2 
The land between the mountains on either fide, is generally 
covered with graſs, with a few groves of trees interfperfed, near 
which large droves of deer and elk are frequently ſeen feeding. 
, In many places, pyramids of rocks appeared; reſembling old 
ruinous towers; at others, amazing precipices :—and what is very 
remarkable, imhilit this-ſcene pteſented itſelf on one fide; the op- 
polite. ſidecof thefame mountain was covered with the fineſt herb. 
age, which gradually aſcended to its ſummit. From thence the 
moſt beautiful proſpett that the imagination can form opens to 
vont view! 309 6 0 , bn ib B TR 
t Verdantplainy/ fruitful eadowsy numerous iſlands, and all 
 dboundiagp with variety of trees that yield amazing quantities bf 
fruit without care or cultivation: ſuch as the nut tree, the maple, 
which yprbdaces! ſogar i vibes Iatled'ith-delicious grapes, ' and 
Ion treeiibaiding/uader: their blosming bürdens; —but above all, 
he winding Irbrbroflouintꝰ geatly” beneath and reaching as fat is 
eye cam tx tend, byttutis lattradtydur ad miration, ani extites 
4 v. neff ont -n0H82INUATAOD ace „ Fopt 
+ 06766906 ti oft zd irq 217 % h (1949 43 DD 
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rapes; 
many fort of vegetables; while the ground is with uſeful 
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Ohid which will ſerve for an account of all the ather ei rivers. 
Mr. n ated, that «the. inupdations of the Qhio 


0 begin 
your wonder.; The lake is about 20 miles — 6 in 
breadth. 27 Jr 2431 > $514 1 On elt 979 2} 9018 ef sig 5977 97197 


1 „The Mifffhppi, as far as the entrance of the river St. Cooks; 
about 30 miles above lake Pepin, is very; full of iſlands; ſomerof 
which are of a conſiderable length. On theſe alſof grow great 
numbers of the ſugar tree, and around them. vines deaded with 


grapes creaping to their I $098 From : the lakera few, ſmall 


mountains are to be ſ e.. 0 TONNE? 
+42 The:rtiver St. Pierre flows-theough 2 moſt delightful country, * 
abounding with: all the neceſſaries of life, which grow ſpontane- 
_ and: with a little cultivation it might be zee peer 
its luxuties- A 1 bastuc f 577 les esl Hani Ie 5 1 
e Wald: zice-grows hete-in great aide and every: part is 
Aled wich ges bending under their loads of fruit; ſueh as plums, 
— 2 apples Ihe [meadows are covered wi th hops and 


— ———— ewe nuts, as latge as 


| hens eggs, u- 3781 nog, url boog 1% 96m 10907 Sag bitnoo x 


& little diſtance from the rivet a eminences from which: vn 
have views that cannot be etceeded for their yarietyl and beauty; 
—amidi theſe; are delightful groves, and ſuch amaaing quantities 
of the ſugar trees that they would produee ſugar lyiczent; for any 
nombey of inhabitants. 11} vio of finer 110) d 38803 enforces ufo 

A litile way from the mouth/of-this:river,,6n the north fide of 
Is ſRands-a-hill, one part 'of:whieb;; that-toward:.the:MifbGppis: is 
compoſed entirely of white ſtone of- ſoft nature. But what ap- 


pears ramarkable is, that the calouriof it is as white, as the driven 


ſnow. The outward _ af it! was-crumbled by the wind and 
e eee of ſand: of which a beautiful compoſition 1 
8 be made: gor, I am of opinion, that, when properly: treated, the 
ſtone itfelf would grow: harder by tines and haue a-very.noble effect 
iarch teid ure. r15l Þ 1g n9Jto en 1 neds 51570 mas 
0 Near that branch os, -idcaermedothe; Marble river, i is 
mhuttainy from whence the Indians get a ſort of hetſtone: out of 
which they hew the bowls of their pipesnc./This gountry; likewiſe 
abounds; with a milk-white: clay; of which: chinayware might be 
made, equal in goodneſs to the Aſiatic, 1 vidtoq ag engin. 
At the falls of St. Anthony the M is above ia go yards | 
wide, and forms a maſt Jelightinl-cotuutch;. e falljiphirty; feet 
perpendicular, and the: rapids below;: whith are abous 300 yards 
„dender the deſcent: confiderably grester; o that when 


. — a8: a. diſtance they appear to. be mgeh higher: than they 


really are, 1: 110999 115 ti Donne 221710609 ini 1} is to 
an « The 
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begin about the laſt of March, and ſubſide in July. He dias 
written his notes on Virginia like a man of erudition, ahl 


79. ; ; - | con- 


. The country round s extremely beautiful. It is not an unin- 


terrupted plain, where the eye finds no r lief; but it is compoſed 
of many gentle aſcents, which are covered with the fineſt verdure, 
nd dnterff erte with little groves, that give a pleaſing variety to 
the proſpect. 59 9 15% F 80 571 10% As dine 
* On the whole, when the falls are included, which may be ſeen 
at the diſtance of four miles, a more pleaſing and pictureſque vie 
cannot, I believe, be found throughout the univerſe» 25 10yom 

„The country, about 60 miles above the falls, to the river St. 


Francis, is in ſome places hilly, but without mountains; and the 


land is tolerably good. A little above this, to the north-eaſt, are 
a number of ſmall lakes, called the Thouſand Lakes; the country 
about which; though but little frequeated, is the beſt within many 
miles for hunting, as the hunter never fails returning loaded be- 
yond his expeRarions.” The Miſſiſſippi here begins to grow ſmall, 
it being not above go yards wide. 
ther travellers agree with Carver, alſo, in ſaying that there is 
a conſiderable proportion of good land upon lake Superior and 
upon Red river They deſcribe the country about lake! Winne- 
ck, whieh lies to the north-weit of lake Superior, as very fertile; 
it produeing vaſt quantities of rice, Which grows ſpontaneouſſy; and 
ſay, that the ſugar tree grows in great plenty; Which; if true; not 
only proves that the ſoil muſt be very fruit ful, as they never grow in 
indifferent land; but that the climate: muſt: be conſiderably more 
temperate here than it is upon the Atlantic eoaſt 10 degrees farther 
ſouthwärd ; for I never beard of a ſugar tree being ſeen on the 
eaſtern eoaſt of America as far north as lat. 435. This opinion is 
confirmed by the fallowing remarks made by Carrer? 
% J cad from my own Knowledge uffitm, thar I found the win. 
ter I puſſed to the weſtward of the Miſſiſſippi far from ſevete; and 
the north winds blowing on theſe countries, confideribly! more 
temperate than I have often experienced them to be nearer the coaſt 
meaning the Arlhnt ie coaftÞ; and that this did not ariſe from an 


uncertaifty bf the ſeaſons, but was annually the caſe, I concludes; | 


both frum che mall quantity of ſnow that fell, and a! toral diſuſe 
of ſuo / ſhoes hy the Indians, without which none of the more eaſt< 


ern nations can poſſibly travel: dutingithe inte-. | 


When git iedtemembered, that the ſettlements: of the United 
States Rave eltzuded, in Httle more tlian jn centuryzaupwardw vf 
600 miles bach from the Atlantic, under the! influence of, almvſt 
continual indian te, exctufV of muny other cduſewwhith.vpe 
rated to fta grow, und hie are incidental te- the 51e 
of all infant countries circumſtanced in the peculiar manner thut 
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conſidering that he never was in this country; he has 1 


pean. 


4 2 ä Fa o — ; | . 4 6 % = N - 
America was; and that it is not only probable, but morally certain, 


that the preſent ſtrength of the ſettlements weſt of the Allegany 
mountains, muſt in the courſe of a very few years ſecure them 
from all invaſion ; it appears to me to be an object of the greateſt 
Importance with the preſent federal government to look forward to 
a circumſtance, upon which the perfection of their political ſyſtem 
depends: and it is the more ſo, as the preſent zra'of reaſon puts it 
in their power to extend the advantages of civilization with an acce- 
lerated force, to which no period that we are acquainted with in the 
annals of man, has been equally auſpicious. _ TA arts 8 

This object has not eſeaped many of our moſt penetrating legiſ- 


lators; and perhaps the ſentiment would have been general, if there 


had been time, ſince our independence, for the habits of life, and 
the influence of education, to be done away. But the ſyſtem of the 
aggrandizing commerce, which originated in Europe, had been 
tranſplanted upon the ſhores of this continent, and has taken ſuch 
deep root, as in ſome inſtances to militate to the injury of philc- 


ſophy, and the happineſs of mankind, —Hence it. has happened that 


the ſpirit of ſelfiſhneſs which is the characteriſtic of prejudice, 
folly, and impolicy, has ſametimes betrayed its features in the de- 


ciſions of our union. | 


That this ſhould have happened is not in the leaſt extraordinary ; 
but it is to be preſumed, ſince the Europeans ate beginning to 
follow our example, it will give ſtability to thoſe wavering cha- 


. raters, which will always be found among men who have not 


judgment ſufficient to diſcover the principles of a juſt policy, nor 
the firmneſs to adopt them without the countenance of others; fo 
it has happened, that there have been found evil geniuſes, or ig- 
norance, which have reprobated the ſublime and reaſonable views 


of the union as chimerical. | 85 a 


The advantages of peace have been clearly aſcertained. by the 


moſt enlightened nations of Europe after ſtruggles for dominion 


that have coſt them millions of lives, and brought a load of evils 
upon themſelves, which nothing but Herculean firength would be 
able to ſupport : but if man has been treated hitherto as a beaſt of 
burden, the moſt enlightened philoſophers, 1233 Dr. Adam 
Smith, have proved theſe. benefits, and the folly of eolonization. 

T therefore think when we contemplate the progreſs of reaſon, 
the peculiar nature of the federal government, and the ſingular 
circumſtance of a people of one entire continent ſpeaking the ſame 


language, it ſeems that nothing ſhort of a revolution in the natural 


ihtellects of men, can fruſtrate the deſign. 


**T haye iz by way of illuſtrating, as far 


1 haye entered into theſe minuti 


* 
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pean. But, as in every thing which has characteriſed his 
political life, his judgment in this appears ſuperficial, and 
bis mind attached to the theory of its own fabrication. Fre- 


quent rains in ms 12 1055 end of the autumn produce nodes! in 


foods does not happen: before Chriſtmas. If there is much 
froſty weather, j in the upper, parts of the country, its waters 


generally remain low until they begin to thaw. But, if the 


river is not frozen over (which is not very common), there 
is always water ſufficient for boats of any ſize from Novem- 


ber until May, when the waters generally begin to ſubſide; 


and by the middle of June, in moſt ſeaſons, they are too 
low for boats above 40 tons, and theſe muſt be flat bottomed. 
The froſt ſeldom continues ſo long as the middle of Febru- 
ary, and immediately upon its breaking, the river is flooded ; 


this flood __ in a degree ſubſide, but for no length of 


time; and it is from that period; until May that the boats 
generally come. down the river, The diſtance of deſcending 
is in proportion to the height of the water ; but the average 
| diſtance is about 80 miles in 24 hours, and from 
60 to 100 are the extremes: fo. thit the mean time of 


going in a flat · bottomed boat from. Pittſburg to the 


Rapids, is between 8 and 9 days, and about 20 days 


more to New Orleans: Which will make A pailage from 


Pittſburg to that place- nearly a month, The inunda- 
tions of the Miffiſſippi commence ſomething | later than 
thoſe of the Ohio; ; but it is very certain they begin in March, 
and ſablide i in July. This is the moſt proper time to aſcend | 
the river, as You avoid the ſhoals, have finer weather; but, 
above all, when the water is high you have ſtronger eddies: 
and with taking theſe. advantages, and with dexterous 


as the ſubject required, and my abilities would permit, to ſhew the 


advantages of the ſyſtem of government adopted by America; nd 


at the ſame time to ſhew that the country toward the head waters 
of the Miſhfippi.is: beautiful, rich, and abounding in all the va- 
rieties of nature neceſſary to ſupport ag embelliſh a great capital, 
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watermen, you may proceed 50 miles 3: day, which weill ; 
bring you back to the rapids of the Ohio in 40 days, 


"1 making a large allowance for contingencies 
f I ſhall:take leave of you for the preſent, with obſerving _ 
1! | that the ſmaller rivers have no ſtated periods to govern 


itheir.. inundations; but are ſubject to be flooded by all 
| heavy rains, which is a great advantage to the country, as 
1118 it affords the inhabitants frequent opportunities of ſending | 
l | their produce to the ſeveral markets upon the large rivers. 


I Am, . | LR . 
, v ie Aikw 
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HERE the reader wil not be diſpleaſed to "F the bv 
ations on theſe parts in the topographical deſcription 
of the middle britiſh colonies, &c. by T Pownall, M. P. 
late governor of Maſſachuſet s bay, and South Carolina, 
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and licutenant'g Pe of New-Jerſey, 
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8 land, F of Hudſon's: river; may be 
conſidered as divided into a number of ſtages. 'The firſt 
| _  "bbje& worthy regard, in this part, is à rief, or vein of rocks, 
j | - _ _ -of the talky or iſinglaffy kind, ſome two or three, or half a 
| dozen miles broad; rifing generally ſome ſmall matter 
I" Higher than the adjoining land; and extending from New- 
Tork city, ſouth-weſterly by the lower falls of the rivers 
Delaware, Schuylkill, Suſquehanna, Gunpowder, Patapſco, 
Potowmac, Rapahannock, James river, and Roanoke! 'This 
was the ancient maritime boundary of America, and forms a 
The land between this rigf. and the 
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"ea, and from the Naveſink hills ſouth-weſtward us far as 
probably to the extremity of Georgia, may be denominated 


the Lower Plains, and conſiſts of ſoil waſhed down from . 
| 2 above, 
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re 
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above, and, ſand accumulated from che ocean. Where | 


theſe plains are not penetrated by rivers, they are'a white 
fea ſand, about 20 feet deep, and perfectly barren z as no 
mixture of ſoil conduces to enrich them. But the borders 
of the rivers, which deſcend from the uplands, are ren- 
dered fertile by the ſoil waſhed down with the floods, and 
mixed with the ſand collected from the ſea *. + The ſub- 
ſtratum of ſea mud, ſhells, and other foreign ſubſtances, 
is a perfect confirmation of this fuppoſition. And hence it 
is, that for 40 or 50 miles inland, and all the way from 
the Naveſinks to cape Florida, is a perfect barren, where 
the waſh from the upland has not enriched the borders of 
the rivers; or ſome ponds and defiles have not furniſhed 
proper ſupport for the growth of white cedars. There is 
commonly a vein of clay ſeaward of the iſinglaſſy rief, ſome 
3 or 4. miles wide; which is coarſe fullers earth, and 
excellently, fitted, with A proper Pon of 1 . wake 
bricks of. 1885 y 

From this rief of ek over "hich all ehe r riyers Kall, 
to that chain of broken hills, called the Blue ridge or South 
mountain, there is a diſtance of 50, 60, or 70 miles of very 
une ven ground, riſing ſenſibly as you advance further inland, 
and may be denominated the Upland, This conßiſts of 


veins of different kinds of ſoil and ſubſtrata, ſome ſcores of 


miles in length; and in ſome places overlaid with, little 
ridges and chains of hills. A peculiar ſtratum of ſoil runs 
| in+the ſame direction with the laſt through this ſtage. The 
people ws —_ w_—_— call it red ſhell land. It On to 


tal} 


* The country in general bordering upon the coat in this diſ- 
tance does certainly agree with this deſcription, but weſtwardly 
ron the coaſt, and within the diſtance of 40 or 50 miles, there are 

w_ bodies of ſtrong found land, pleaſingly diverfified with hill 


dale, and free from any adventitious materials, whether 


bro FE. by the floods from the higher country, or. ſuperinduced | 
or depoſited from the ben. Für. RG 4 
be 19 
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me. to be a ſpecies of red marl ; although where it is 4 0 up, 
or turned up with the plough, it riſes in ſlaty lamina, and 
ſeems ſtony, yet it ſoon diſſolves in the air, and is excellent 
wheat land. When it has been tilled for many years, ſo 
that it begins to fail in fertility, if the huſbandman ſets his 
plough a little deeper, ſo as to turn up a freſh layer, this, 
mixed with the old worn top, gives: freſh NERO of vegeta- 
tion to it. N 
The firft place in which this e appears, as far 21 
have been able to learn, is in the Red mountains, weſt of 
Winnipiſſiocket lake: as running in a vein, the firſt ap- 
pearance of it is on the weſt ſide of the range of mountains 
which run on the eaſt ſide of Connecticut river, and be- 


ginning at Hertford, runs 10 miles ſouth-weſt to Farming- 
ton, then 6 miles weſt to Penthorn, then ſouth- weſt to the 


mountains. It appears again in New-Jerſey, at Schuyler's 


mines, runs thence to Brunſwick, and ſpreading goes acroſs 


the Jerſeys, over the high ridge on which Prince- town 
ſtands. I am told it continues in the ſame general direction 


acroſs Pennfylvania, but 1 had net the means of purſuing it. 


Limeſtone is found almoſt everywhere in the upper parts 


of this * andd it is che nn ee that the huſband- 


men uſe. 1 A 7 ff 15 £7. TEST of 5+ 0 ide 
To the ee of Newark in ede is bound un 
exceeding good fireſtone, which ſtands well... 


The ſoapſtone is found about the aha river; 1 


this aſbeſtos in many parts of this ſtage. 


There are in New-Jerſey two copper ua one at 565 
Schuyler' on the Paſſaick river, a very fruitful one of rich 
ore; the water obſtructed the working of it for ſome time: 


2 worſe perplexity about the title fince his death has ſtopped 


its being worked. It was ſaid that there was ſilver mixed in 


with this ore; it certainly ſold as ore at a great price, The 
other is at Mr. Stevens' on the upper part of the. Raritan, 


Now 1 then 2 grains of n. oative' pure gold are found in 
| T this 
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this ore; Thave had ſome of it. This ſold for Gol. and 6al. 
ſterling a ton in 1954, Schyler's for above 7el, ſterling. 


I have not heard of any lead any where as yet found on 55 


the ſouth or eaft fide of the mountains; there are ſeveral 
appearances of i it on the weſt fide, The French wee 
| lead mine in the Illinois country. | | 


The declivity of the whole gives rapidity to the a | 


and our violent guſts of rain have waſhed it all into gullies, 


and carried down the foil to enrich the borders of the rivers - 


in the lower plains. Thefe inequalities render half the 
country not eafily capable of culture, and impoveriſh it, 


where torn up with the plough, by daily eee wo 59 5 


richer mould that covers the ſurface. 
The South * mountain is not in ridges like the Endless 


mountains, but in ſmall, broken, ſteep, ſtony hills; nor | 


does it run with ſo m uch regularity. Inſome places it gra- 
dually degenerates to nothing, not to appear again for ſome 
miles, and in others ſpreads ſeveral miles in breadth. It 
runs in more regular ridges through Virginia under the 


name of the Blue ridge, Pignut, and South mountain; after 


it has paſſed Maryland, it ſpreads in more regular hills, the 
north ridges of which trending north for about 13 miles 
approach near to the Kittatinny ridge; but reſuming again 
the main courſe, the hills of this mountain range along 
between Yellow breaches and Conawegy creeks to the river 
SgSuſquetranna oppoſite to the mouth of Swataro creek, and 
continue north-eaſt, under the names of the Flying and Oley 
hills, through Pennſylvania to the Delaware: its ſouthern 
ridge runs off eaſt- north- eaſt by Hanover to Suſquehanna, 
where Pequa creek falls into it, and thence to Trenton. In 
New- Jerſey the northern hills narrow and rife again into the 
form of a ridge, and is called neee ; and in New- 


This mountain, in its ſeveral ridges as it croſſes New- (Jertey. 


Pennſylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, ſo abounds with iron ore 
that it might not improperly be called the Iron Mountain. + 
—* So called from the innumerable flights of turkies on them. 


EE. | York 
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Vork the Highlands. Between this rang@ andthe” Kitta- 


tinny mountains, as they run through Pennſylvaiſia, Iies the 
vale of Talpahockin, one of the great rich vales df Pennfyl- 


vania. In New-Jerſey and New-York almoſt the whole vale 


is a great ſwamp or drowned lands, Money alone has been 


wanting for the general draining of theſe lands. Whenever | 


they are drained, this tract will become one of the richeſt 
in America. The ſouthern part, as it paſſes through New- 


Jerſey, isl elevated upland, but not ranges of hills. Among 
the hills into which this mountain ſpreads itſelf, between 
the Suſquehanna and Schuylkill rivers, to a breadth from 15 
to 30 miles, run ſeveral vallies. A ſucceſſion of ſuch, di- 
vided from each other by little, hilly branchings of the main 

hills, run from Wright's ferry on the Su quehanna to the 


| eee near Norriton on the Schuylkill, ſome 2 


miles broad, ſome more. The lands are of a limeſtone good 
farming ſoil. Every farmer has a limekiln for the dreſſing 


of his land, and they raiſe a great deal of wheat The ſides 
of the hills are covered with woods: the timber in general 


oak, cheſnut, and hickory. The firſt valley which tlie road 


from Philadelphia. to Lancaſter paſſes through runs from the 


Swedes ford to the middle branch of Brandywine creek, 
and is about two miles wide: hence the road runs ſlanting 
over 3 aſcents and 3 rivulets about 13 miles; and comes 

to a ſecond valley which runs along the ſouth ſide of 
the range called Welſh mountains- to Lancaſter : whence- it 


| continues in a boſom of gently ſwelling hills to Wright's. 


ferry on the Suſquehanna. Theſe ſucceſſions of vallies ap- 
peared to me as I rode along them the moſt charming of 


landſcapes. The bottoms of the vales were full of cultured 


farms, with houſes, ſuch as yeomanry, not tenants, live in: 


theſe were buſked up with gardens, and with peach and 
apple orchards all round them, and with every convenĩence 


and enjoyment that property and plenty could give to peace 
and liberty. My heart felt an overflowing of benevolence 
. WEEN b at 


at the ſight of ſo much and ſuch real happineſs. Between the 
South mountain and the higher chain of the Endleſs moun- 


tains (often for diſtinCtion called the North mountain, and in 


ſome places the Kittatinny, and Pequilin), is a valley of 


pretty even good land, ſome 8, 10, or 20 miles wide, which 
is the moſt conſiderable quantity of valuable land the Eng- 


liſh are poſſeſſed of; and runs through New- Jerſey, Penn- 


ſylvania, Maryland, and. Virginia. It has yet obtained no 
general. name, but may properly enough be called Piemont, 


from, its ſituation. Beſides conveniences always attending 


good Banda this. valley is everywhere enriched with lime» 


ſtane, „ 10 

On the ecaſt ſide af. the mountains, meacti ns european 
ſettlements, there are ſome *, but very few, and thoſe thin 
beds of coal: there are ſome brackiſh licks, or ſprings, but 
no ſalt ſprings. On . weſt aal, both. theſe ns every- 
where. 31 leren 123 75 — D* 11 


The Endleſs 3 tf 1 5 from nf GS of PA | 


8 name bearing that ſignification, come next in order. 
They are not confuſedly ſcattered, and in lofty peaks oyer- 
topping one another, but ſtretch in long uniform ridges, 
ſcarce half a mile perpendicular in any place above the in- 


termediate vallies. Their name is expreſſive of their extent, ; 


| though, no doubt, not in a literal ſenſe, In ſome places, as 
the head of Roanoke, the traveller would be induced to 
imagine he had found their end, but let him look a little 


on, and he will find them again ſpread in new branches, of 
no leſs extent than what firſt preſented themſelves. The 
further chain, or Allegany ridge of mountains, keeps moſtly | 


on a parallel with the iſinglaſſy rief, and terminates in a 
rough ſtony piece of ground at the head of Roanoke and 


New river. The more eaſterly chains, as they run further 


ſouthward, trend alſo more and more weſterly; which is 


the reaſon that the Upland and Piemont valley are ſo much 


* One at the falls of James river. | 
G 4 wider 
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Filer in Virgi nia than farther northward. This fouth- 
weſterly trending of the hither chains brings them to meet 
the Allegany mountain, and in ſeveral places to interſect it, 
and form new ſeries of mountains; as is the Xiong { r 8 
of the Ouaſioto. SME K n 

They certainly do end to the norttrward and noerh-catt, 


at the Kitts Kill mountains, and at the Brimftone and 


Oneida ridge, which lie ſouth of Mohawks river. The 
triangular mountainous tract of Couchſackrage, lying be- 
tween tb Mohawks and St. Lawrence rivers and lake 


Champlin, and the range of mountains on the eaſt fide 


"Hudſon river, are diſtin& and different ranges of country. 
There are many chains of the Endleſs mountains; and 
ſo far as we are acquainted with them, we obſerve that each 

chain confifts of a particular kind of ſtone, and each 


different from the reſt : which differences continue for their 
Whole extent, as far as I can learn. When J croſſed them 
I was Hot apprehenſive of this, and omitted enumerating 
their ſpecies. © Some of the chains are ſingle narrow ridges, 
as the Kittatinny, ſome ſpread 2 or 3 miles broad on 
the top; ſome ſteep on one fide, and extending with a long 


Hope on the other: and the ſteeper they are, the more 


proper and ſufficient to ſupport the trees. Towards the 
further chains north- eaſtward, the mountains conſiſt of rich 


land, and in ſome places are but as large broad 3 
_ | which take 2 or 3 miles to croſs. | 


Many of theſe chains conſiſt of ſeveral ridges, one main 


ridge, and a number of leſſer ones, and ſometimes with 
* Frregular hills at their foot in the vale, Where any of thoſe 
chains fo fpread; they meet and ſometimes croſs/ each other: 
ſometimes lefler branches or ſpurs ſhoot out from the 


mais ridges, and theſe alſo generally end by irregular hills, 
In the way to Ohio, by Franks Town, after you are paſt 


the Allegany mountain, the on is rough in many places, 


and 
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: und contifves ſo to the river. Hereabouts the Laurel hill | 


ſprings from the mountain, and continues, though not 
largez in a very regular chain, I believe, to the Ouaſioto 
mountain. For though the Allegany mountain is the moſt 
| weſterly, on the weſt branch of On it is far from 
being ſo, back of Virginia. 1 


Except the further ridges, as juſt now 1 there 
is but little good land in the mountains; to be ſure not one 


tenth part is capable of culture; and what ſmall matter is ſo 
conſiſts of extreme rich ſoil, in lawns, on the river edges, 
being ſo much rich mud ſubſided there; and com- 
monly gathered above falls, formerly in drowned land, and 
now drained by the rivers wearing channels through the 
_ rocks, which, like ee, held up the waters at each reſpec 
tive fall. F 


_ » (fad ah len of nde , 


relieve and amuſe the reader to inſert here ſome obſerva- 
tions and opinions extracted from Mr. Evans's Journal “. 1 
The ſtones in all parts of theſe mountains are full of 
ſea thells 3 it is not in the looſe ſtones ſcattered through 
the vales that theſe. ſhells abound only, but they are 
found at the tops of the mountains alſq. I ſaw ſome mixed 
Voith the rocky baſe of a high mountain; in Wiſhoochon 
ereek I found a ſoft ſtone 5 or 6 feet long, as full of all 


ſorts of ſhells as if they were kneaded into a lump. of brown 
clay; there was all the variety that could be imagined, and 
many that had never before come under my obſervation, 


- many that I could not imagine to exiſt in nature as the ſhells 
of any animal, particularly a large eſcalop with corbels, as 


fine as thoſe of cockles. I was almoſt diſpoſed to pronounce 
erer a luſus nature, but I have ſince found that ſort of ſhell, 


* Mr. Lewks ee, to whom the indian traders gave an account 
of the country now called Kentucky, many years before its ſettle. 


nent, and who e his firſt Ker of it as Ea 1752. 
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and many other of the ſorts which 1 ſaw here, in a bed f 
ſoil more than 30 feet under ground in Virginia *. The ob- 
ſervations alſo which I had an opportunity of making at 
Moor's mill near London Town, in Maryland, ſhewed me 
how ill imagined any ſuch idea was. This place is not far 
from the ſea · ſide, the earth had been dug from an adjoining 
bank foria mill · dam; at the top I found the ſhells mixed with 

a loeſe ſand; at 3 or 4 feet deep they were incloſed in 

| | a andy clay; and at 4 or 5 feet deeper, the clay was | 
1 gradually hardened into a looſe kind of ſtone, in which 


| were. mixed ſhells, many reſembling the ſpecimens which 
4 we had before obſerved in the mountains. This inſtance of 
{i the ſoil, hardening by degrees from a looſe ſand to an in- 
| 4 different ſtone in the ſpace of 8 or 10 feet, where there 

— 1 could be no doubt but that the ſhells were genuine, and 
Fi | RD ; where then ſhells Were actually of the ſame ſort IR; thoſe 
if „  whichÞ-had obſerved in the mountains, convinced me that 

N | - thaſe ſhells of the mountains were real, and had been mixed 
1 with and finally incruſted in the ſtones where they were 
it þ This defcription of the ſhells in theſe high mountains is very 
q | 5 phitofophically' and clearly accounted for by Mr. Buffon, in his 
1 Theory of the, Ear. 1 
1 Is am convinced that the works of Buffon and Evans were equally 
14 unknown to each other, —Evans, like a good chriſtian, but a bad 
4 naturaliſt, has been forced to call in the miraculous -tale of the 
1 | eluge, to account for this very natural appearance, Kilkenny 
| murbie is full of ſmall conchæ and other ſhells. Some years 


ago, I took an old grave-ſtone, that had lain in a horizontal 
poſition for ſome hundreds of years, in the chancel of a country 
church in Suffolk; it was a blue granite marble ; and placed 
it as an hearth in my kitchen, and burnt wood on it many years: 
it; was 6 inches thick. When I removed it, to have a modern 
wind up coal-range fixed in its place, I obſerved it. broken into 
feveral pieces by the fire, and flinging logs of wood on it: it 
then appeared to me to be a mere coneretion of ſhells: I tried 


|| 1 _ ſeyeral pieces of them, and they all fermented in common vinegar, 

14 and diſſolved in a ſtronger acid: thouſands of the ſhells were as 

4 complete as to form, although burned, as if they had juſt been 
{ gathered on the ſea · ſnore.— EDIir. N 
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found, by the ſame proceſs as here appeared in is dtv ſbecvab⸗ 
: gradations. DD 1 %%% ion i 

Various ſyſtems and 0 of the ebend iens eee 
been deviſed in order to account för this phænomenon. One 
ſyſtem ſuppoſes that the whole of this continent, the higheſt 
mountains themſelves, as they now appear, were formerly 
but one large plain, inclining with a conſiderable ſlant to- 


wards the ſea; that this has been worn into its preſent 


appearance of ridges, with vales between them, by the rains 
of the heavens and waters of the earth waſhing away the 


- ſoil from the upper parts, and carrying it down to ſeawards: | 


that the ſoil thus carried down and lodged in various places 


hath in a ſeries of ages formed the lower plains of the 


Jerſeys, Pennſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas. The moſt material arguments to ſupport this hypo- 
theſis are, that the very tops of the mountains on the 


weſtern ſide, though much higher than thoſe bordering on” 


the engliſh pale, conſiſt yet of extraordinary rich land, but 
_ that towards our fide the ſoil of the very vales as well as of 


the mountains is thin and ſtony, and the rock almoſt bare, 


as if the earth had been ſwept away off from them. The 
downfall of waters from the melting of the ſnow, the rains, 


and the ſwollen ſprings, is ſuch among the mountains, and 


the diſcharge from. thence ſo great, that the freſhes on the 
_ Suſquehanna river, where it is a mile broad, riſe 20 feet, 
though they are diſcharged with a violent and precipitate 
current. | Theſe freſhes carry down with them immenſe. 
quantities of ſoil which they begin to drop as the velocity of 


their courſe ſlackens in gliding over the lower plains, and 


which they finally lodge in bars and iſlands at the mouths 
of the rivers ben a meet the en E. Thus have been 
6 1 | many 

2.1 will 1 3 an 0 tber a bee of muanboud: 


Vaudreuil, the governor of Loviſiaua, dated September 28, 19752. - 


« There is infinite difficulty,” ſays he, “ in ſettling towards the mouth 
of” the river MilliOppi, on account 5 the immenſe expence in 
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many very extenſive countries formed at the mouths of all 
the great rivers in the world, and thus at the ſeveral mouths 


j of the many great rivers ranging ſo near one another along 
'F | this coaſt may that long · continued range of flat count 
— 11 Which is herein before called the lower plains, be - formed, | 


And if we ſuppoſe this operation to have begun immediately 

at the carrying off of the waters of the deluge, when! the 
earth was in a ſtate of fluidity, and to have continued in 
11 operation ever ſince, the effects will not appear more: than 

| FR natural. This hypothefis accounts for all the appearances | 


which are obſerved, and all, the pecullarities which ave 
x found on the lower plains of America, ' fuch as the nature 
| of the different layers of ſtrata of which they eonſiſt, for 
1 | the fea ſhells and fiſh bones being found at 30 and 40 feet 
+ deep and probably deeper, if examined for the varicus logs, 
| | and eſpecially for the cedar See and _—_ Dogs, hich 
l | * perfect mines: of timber. 8 dr enim A 

if ee But we muſt have recourſe to 4 aus explanation, 
(if Wee account for the ſituation of the ſhells on the tops 
14 of the mountains. A Jed eee to 
4 lt is eaſy to ſhew the earth and fea may aſſume one 
|| atiother*s places; 4 but poſitively to aſſert how that hath ac- 
1 tually c happened in times paſt, is hazardous; we know 


what an immenſe body of water is contained in the great 

lakes at the top of the country, and that this is dammed 
aud held up by ridges of rocks: let us ſuppoſe theſe ridges 

broken down by any natural accident, or that in a long eourſe 

of ages a paſſage may be worn through them, the ſpace oc- 

cupicd by the water would be drained : this part of Ameri- 

ra, diſburdened of ſuch a load of waters, would of courſe 

riſe; as the immediate effect of the ſhifting of the centre of 

gravity in the globe at once or by degrees, much or little, 

banking againſt the inunditions' of the ſea and land floods. Iam 


againſt ſettling it as yet; and for waiting until the 12 be more 
and more raiſed by the accretion of ſoil ; as it Ch been 3 feet i in 


er ſpace 85 n. | 
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| NORTH AMERICA, 93 
accordingly as the operation of ſuch event had effect on that 
centre. The directly oppoſite part of the earth would, as part 
of the ſame effect, ſink and become depreſſed, and liable to 
be deluged without any apparent reaſon diſcoverable in thoſe 
parts for ſuch a change. There is no doubt but that many 
uch accidents have happened in the world before it became 
| Fertled in its preſent condition and ſtate. That - there have 
happened ſome ſuch accidents, by which the general bady 
of the land of America hath been raiſed, we have reaſon to 
collect from the Chineſe chorography, called Quang yn⸗ ki, 

vhich deſcribes Tſhaoſſanas in Corea, which is now divided 


from it by the gulf Leao Tong, where the ſea has encroached 


fo much that the mountain Kieſheſhang, which was for- 
merly part of the continent, is now near 500 leagues off at 

ſea“. If the land of China became thus much depreſſed by 
the change of the centre of gravity of the earth, thoſe parts 
of America which lie nearly in an oppoſite meridian would 


de equally raifed. No doubt many partial deluges have 
| happened from ſuch cauſes, the reaſon of which, for want 


of knowledge in what had paſſed on the oppoſite ſide of 


the globe, could never be explained. Some ſuch changes 
may have come gradually, and advanced by ſuch ſlom do- 


grees, as that in a period of a few ages would not be per- 
ceptible; hiſtory therefore could take no notice of them. 
cc We know from obſervation how much higher the At- 


Jantie ocean is than the Pacific, and how it is piled up 


ugalnſt the american coaſt on- the weſtern ſhore of the gulf 


of Mexico, driven thither by the trade winds and attraction 


of the moon and ſun. Let us ſuppoſe it poſſible that a 
paſſage might be forced through the iſthmus of Darien or 
ſome other part of America between the tropies; theſe waters 


then would pour down from this height, and be diſcharged 


through this paſſage, inſtead of running back through the 
oy 4 | Buffon handles this 7770 fakigh, in a RON, manner Te, Bs 
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gulf af Florida the height of the Atlantic would be hw 
between the tropics, and the level of the Pacific ocean 
would riſe; the centre of gravity of the earth would ſhift, 
and there would be few places on the earth but what would 
perceive che effect, although none would ber able to conceive 
the euuſe, that did not know the particular event of this 
paſſage being opened. Suppoſe now that the. Bahama and 
Caribbee iſlands were once (which they certainly appear to 
be) anſiſthmus (like that of Darien), the continuation of the 
Apalachian mountains and the Al-a-Bah' ma country; that 


hat is now the gulf of Mexico was a moſt extenſive plain, 


and that ſome ſuch aceident as is above ſuppoſed did actually 
happen by the breaking of the ſea through this chain of 
land into this plain now the great gulf, that part of the 
globe actually becoming depreſſed, the oppoſite point would 
be raiſed. I have mentioned,” ſays Evans, t theſe different 
ſyſtems as they occurred. to me on viewing the various phæ- 
nomena which meet our eye in the mountains, for the in- ix 
formation of thoſe- who are curious in inquiring into the 
ſyſtem of our world; but I have neither purſued the inveſti- 
gation with that attention, nor explained them with that 
cloſeneſs of reaſoning, which I might have done had I been 
-intereſted about them: I ſhall therefore beg the reader to 
make choice of that hypotheſis which he likes beſt and thinks 


moſt probable for my own part I can conclude on neither 


ingly,” The editor “ here will take up the ſſubject where 


Lewis Evans has left it, and add one more hypotheſis or 


theory to the many with which the learned have "mw | 
amuſed. 4 „ 4557 WOE h 

Viewing this actha as it is, not 2s heed theoriſts ſuppoſe 
it ſhould have been or was at firſti made; examining with 
attentive inveſtigation of facts, the actual ſtate of its ex- 


iſtenge; analyſing the operations Which heat and 


moiſture, vegetation, corruption, and a continued Proceſs 


* Governor Pownall. 


of | 
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of en ſictation have on it, in its ordinary courſe of exiſtence; 
viewing the effects of earthquakes and volcanoes; Lam led, 
by à combination of all the ideas which theſe objects offer, 
up to that ſtate of this globe which I conceive tobe its 
original ſtate; and from thence T can, as I perſuade myſell, 
trace it through every progreſs of its changing exiſtence. 
From the manner in which the land has been continually 
increaſing upon the waters of the globe from its firſt appear- 
nmnce, Tictraced back my ideas to the viewing it iii the firſt 
ſtage of its exiſtence as a mere globe of mud: that as the 
earthy parts ſubſided and began to concrete intoſand, or 
clay; or ſtone; this globe, then an aqueous planet, was the 
proper habitation for the inhabitants of that element only: 
rhat in time as the planet, in the natural and ordinary ope- 
rations of the power of nature directed by the great Creator, 
dried; the land appeared; and as ſoon ast it was thus 
emerged above the face of the waters began tovegetate: 
that ſuch animals then, as the advancing uegetation became 
a proper habitation for, were created and came into being; 
the fowls of the air firſt, and every ereeping thing, and 
the beaſts of the field in the next progreſs: that hen this 
earth had advanced ſo forward in the melioration of being as 
to become a proper ſeat and habitation for man; then, in this 
laſt ſtate of the planet, the human race was brought into 

| being 3 at firſt, a mere ſylvan animal of the woods. Having 
thus purſued this theory * (for I call it no other now, though 
I think I. could evince to the contrary) by the analyſis and 
combination of my philoſophic ideas, I proceed to examine 
it by the actual account which our holy ſeripture gives tus 
of it, 1 VVV e ee 
I find therein that the firſt ſtage of this globe is tliere 


A . inn 15 einn einein 
* It is more than mere theory, it is poſitive fact.— Eve. 
naturaliſt and philoſopher in Europe adopts this fact of rh 

call it as you pleaſe : he cannot; and dares not, except in ebntra- 
diction to his reaſon and ſenſes, adopt any other theory.—EDpIir. 
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deſcribed Juſt as my ideas led me to conceive of it: there 
was a firmament in the midſt of the waters, which divided 
the waters from the waters, thoſe which were under the fir- 


mament, and thoſe which were above it; the latter were 


called the heavens, the former were this planet. The next 
progreſs of creation was the exſiccation of this aqueous pla- 
net, ſo that dry land appeared, and was called earth, The 
next is, that the earth began to vegetate grafs firſt, ſhrubs 
next, and trees next, whoſe ſeed were in themſelves. As 


" theſe waters and this earth were prepared for reception and 


ſuſtenance of their reſpective inhabitants, the waters brought 
forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life; the 


fol alſo multiplied, and every creeping thing on the earth; 
the beaſt next after his kind. The laſt ſtage of this pro- 


cefs the Divine Creator allotted to the production of man, 
to whom he gave every herb bearing ſeed, and eyery tree in 
which is fruit, to be to him for meat. He dwelt in a para- 


diſe, and did not work the land; nor gain his food by the - 


ſweat of his brow. That was (as we are taught) a curſe | 
which he afterwards entailed upon himſelf, through an am- 
bition of being wiſe above what was ordained for him. Thus 
ſay t the Indians, that we eee, take a deal of pains 
to ſpoil a good world. Bale | 
That the literal ſtyle of the chende deſcribes the pro- 


ceſs of the advancing exiſtence of this planet and its inha- 


bitants by a ſeries of days, and that my idea muſt ſuppoſe 
a ſeries of ages, makes no difference; the proceſs is the ſame: 


a myriad of years in the ſight of God are but as one day. As, 
according to this idea of mine, the waters muſt naturally, 


+ I am told that che ZE uſed in the a A not days 
but periods. — Pow x, This it certainly does; and conſequently 
the ancient Egyptians, from whom Moſes took his incomplete ac- 
count of the creation of the world, were maſters of more real phy- 
Zeal IgE, than, the moderns are willing to allow them, — 
Ep IT. F 


and 
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and as, accordi g to the a count in our holy ſcripture, they 
did actually cover the whole of the globe before the eartn 
appeared; and as its appearance was gradually by a natural 
ſeparation, I never was ſurpriſed, or thought it any extraor- 
dinary circumſtance which required the ſuppoſition of ſome 
extraordinary cauſe to account for it, that ſhells and marine 
{ſkeletons ſhould be found on the higheſt mountains: I mould | 
think it extraordinary, and rather be ſurpriſed, if they were- 


not. If you will truſt nature or believe the ſcriptures, you 


will find that they have been from the creation, and. are a 


proof, not of the deluge, but of the truth of the philoſo- 


phic account of the creation given in the book: of . 


5 Land in the book of nature]. 


But to return? from this 1 of ee 8 
5 ſpeculation to buſineſs: the analyſis proceeds to deſcribe the 
fifth or upper ſtage which lies north-weſt on the back of 
the weſtern diviſion. The northern part of this may be 
conſidered as one great LEVEL. PLAIN continuing as yet ir 
its original ſtate f. Although it is the moſt elevated tract at 
the top of all this country, yet it is occupied by a maſs of 
paters which lies on its face in five great lakes; the lands 
and country bordering on theſe lakes flope are 
and many ſtreams run hence into, then; 

Ontario or Cataraqui, or the beautiful lake, is a WIS of 
: freſh water, very deep, and has a moderate ſteep bank and 

gravelly ſhore along the ſoutli ſide: the rivers which fall 
into it are apt to be ſometimes barred at the entrances» 
This, like the Mediterranean, the Caſpian, and other large: 


invaſated waters, has a ſmall riſing and falling of the water 


- like tides, ſome 12 or 18 inches. perpendicular}, occaſioned by: 


* The reflecting reader will perhaps be ſorry he has returned fo 
ſoon.—Ev1T. 

+ Vide memoir preſented to the duke. of Cumberland, appendix 
to adminiſtration of the colon es. 

The parts here'deſcribed are not pretended to be laid down 20. 


curately. Future diſcoveries will give local r das here | 


only mean to exhibit a ſketch, not a plan. 
| Partially alſo as the wind ſets. ISO ee 
N. +. 9 5 the 
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the changes inthe ſtate of the atmoſphere; rifing-higher, as. 


the weight/ of the incumbent air is leſs, and falling, as it be · 
comes greater it cannot be otherwiſe, This lake is beſt 
fitted for the paſſuge of batteaux and canoes, along the ſouth 


ſida, the other having ſeveral rocks near the ſurface of the 


water; but the middle is everywhere ſafe for ſhipping. The 
ſno is deeper on the fouth fide of this lake than any other 
place in theſe parts; but the lake does not freeze in the ſe- 
vereſt winter out of ſight. of land. The ſtreight of Oghnià- 
gara, between. the lake Ontario and Erie, is eaſily paſſable 
ſoma g or 6 miles with any ſhips, or 30 miles in all with: 
ennnes.; then you are obliged to make a portage up three 
pretty ſharp hills about 8 miles, where there is now cut 
= pretty good cartway. This portage is made to avoid that 
ſtupenduus fall of Oghniigara ; which in one place precipi- 
7 miles more to tumble in little falls, and run with in- 
eonceivable xapidity. And indeed the ſtreight fox a mile or 
two is fo rapid above the fall, that it is not ſafe venturing 
near it. They embark again at the, fiſhing, battery, ane 
thence to lake Erie it is 18 miles, and the ſtream ſo fwift, 
that the ſtiffeſt gale. is ſcarcę ſufficient.to; ſtem it in a ſhip; 
but it is eaſily paſſed: in canoes, where the current e 20 
in all other places, is leſs rapid along the ſhore. | 

This tean of - waters, has but one ho 3 
eee and the iſſue of it is a ſtream. which bears 
S propertion.to, the immeaſurable. maſs of waters. Theſe 


Fra 


lakes are found to have retired from parts which ſeem to 
85 N ee ere and; dooneates Thera may | 


ede urſę © of natnre, accidents which may lay ſome 
akes quite dry, when they would. become _ 


ne ns eq 913 5 139"9 23 reg Tit 


ld 


reed: boſom of a vale more:than 41500: miles long, contain- 
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ide Peter Calm's account of 3 it, peg er rche end ef | 


Nan journal, 
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ing a wilderneſs of waters, which all fall into and drain” 
through the channel of the river Meſſachibee, or Miſſiſſippi 
which ſignifies the father of rivers, into the gulf of 
Mexico; the eaſt ſide of this great vale deſcends from the 


Endleſs mountains in gently ſwelling hills: the, parts of this 
country to the north-eaſt of the Kiſkamenitas creek were, 


when the firſt edition of my map was publiſhed, very little 


known; nor can I learn that they are much more at preſent, 


unleſs to ſome land- jobbers, whoſe intereſt it is to keep their 


knowledge ſecret. I have however an opportunity of giving | 


is contained between the Ohio river and the Allegany mou 
.  tains'on th 
hela and Great Kanhaway'rivers'north<eaſt and Tanth-weſt⸗ 
I extract it from the journal of a ſecond td made by Mr. 
Giſt in 17613 for aged purpoſe of Einig theſe 
lands. II 12 mr enn! on oom elif 
To begin with the” Youghlogeny: and its Brantclies: the 
rallies: on the branches or Iprings which formt che middle 
forks, are but narrew at its head; but but tllèrel are abbùt 
2000 acres of good firming land on the hills abbüt tie 
largeſt branch! As one approaches Laurek hill, the under- 
growth towards and over this hill is ſd Aabndatit i faurel 
thickets, that the traveller muſt cut lis way Throhgh then: 
the lands of the country through whit the Toughiogeny 
runs are broken and ſtony, but rictr arid well timbereck; in 
ſome parts, as on a n, von Laurel creek; rocky and 
mountainous.” ee O01 e VAL O73 AMO ee 64 


the due devs accurate aceount of that part of it whieh 


From the mountains to Motihgatih; about 15 ciles In 5 


aw line oe” Gift's route " the T_T 5 miles art good level 


ty 4 11> 5143} I EL M105! 
- Git gives us his courſe by rh compaſs, and ix = _ 
* 


well as he could compute, on each tack. 
man or ſurveyor, an 7 25 7 Mnf 


tance run: his compaſs ſhewed. him the! angles, and when he eum 


to any very remarkable ſpot, he een his computatio 
obfſervation. —BDUIr. 2 0. 1 e 2 n Ee WI 20 
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farming land with fine meadows; the timber, white oak and 
hickory... The ſame kind of land holds ſouth to the upper 
branches or forks of this river 10 miles, and about the 
ſame diſtance north to where the Youghiogeny falls into it; 
the lands for about 8 miles along the ſame courſe of the 
river on cach fide, though hilly, are richer and better tim- 
bered; the growth walnuts, locuſt, poplars, and ſugar trees 
or ſweet maple. The bottoms or intervals by the river ſide 
are about 1 mile wide, in ſome places 2 miles. For fe- 
veral miles more down the river on the eaſt ſide the inter- 
vals are very rich, and a mile wide: the upland, which he 
examined for 8 or 10 miles eaſt, extraordinary rich and 
well timbered. The intervals on the weſt fide are not above 
100 yards wide; the upland on this fide the river, both * 
and don it, rich ſoil and full of the ſugar tree. 
He next examined the lands in ſeveral courſes, forming, 
penn generally, a ſouth-weſt courſe, firſt up by ſome 
branches of the Monongahela, and then acroſs the heads of 
ſeveral rivers which run into the Ohio till he ſtruck the 
Great Kanhaway river: he found the land in general hilly 
hut rich; rocky in ſome places, yet not poor; the timber, 
aalnut,. aſh, and ſugar trees. The intervals on the borders 
of the creeks in ſome places 200 yards, in others a quarter 
of a mile broad. When he came within about 21 miles of 
ahe Kanhaway, he croſſed over a high ridge of pine land, 
which Was but poor ſoil ; but deſcending FOR the land be- 
came pretty much the ſame as before. 1 15 
The Kanhaway 79 poles wide; the r on its * 
dera a mile wide and very rich; further up the river a mile 


* 


And half wide, and full of lofty timber... oF 
2 Hewent from tlie Kanhaway on a a ee e 
or thereabout to the Ohio, and returned up the ſouth-eaſt : 

ide of that river by:a: north-eaſtcourſe by Le Fort's creek; 

Little Kanhawayngr Bultalo:ercek ; , Fiſhing or Nawmiſlippi | 


creek ; Weeling creek; and the royo e creeks, , and 
7 thence 
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thence eaſt and ſouth- eaſt to his old camp on e Monon- 
gahela. The borders or intervals on the Ohio a mile, and 
in ſome places a mile and half wide; the land rich and 
good, but the upland in general broken hilly land. He: met 
with coal in ſome places. He examined the land up the 
creeks, as theſe, which we ſhould think great rivers, are 
called, and found the face of the country the ſame, rich in- 
tervals and good farming land on the uplands. This whole 
country abounds with game, as arts elk, _— en 
and in one place he killed a black fox. 
This country is now WI faſt, and will bon be better 
known. 
The 8 tract of * at 125 wack of d this 3 vale, 
and between the Miſſiffippi, the Ohio and lake Erie (as 
; that lake is vulgarly called), the country of the Illinois; is the 
fineſt ſpot: of earth upon the globe *, ſwelling with moderate 


Bills, but no mountains, watered by the fineſt rivers, and of _ 


the moſt delightful climate; the ſoil, as appears from the 
woods with which it is clothed, is of the moſt abundant 
fruitfulneſs in vegetation. | It abounds with coal; and there 
| are multitudes of ſalt ſprings in all parts of it. There are 
mines of iron, copper, and lead. Wild rye an here 
eee FCC 
„The paſs through the mountains eee 
by Shamokin to Onondaga and Oſwego, is from my own 
obſervations, and well deſerves regard +;: becauſe I had a 
pretty good inſtrument for obſerving the latitude, and mi- 
nutely noted all our courſes, and am well accuſtomed to 
form a judgment of travelling diſtance. Mr. William 
Franklin's journal to Ohio has been my principal help in aſ. 


certaining the longitude of the fork of Ohio and Mononga- 


hela; but however I muſt not omit mentioning that the la- 
N of this fork is laid down from the obſervation of . 

It is plain the Kentucky i e not known 4 - "the? "rims 
this was written, —Epir, EDS 


F As laid down-3 in his Oy. 
1 colonel 
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_  eolonet Fry, and is at leaſt 10 miles more northerly that T 
Would otherwiſe have thought it was. The river from 
hence downward is agreed by all who have gone down it, to 
de in general pretty ſtraight, nor can its curves be indeed 
conſiderable where it is confined in a manner by a chain of 
Title hills, from the laſt mentioned fork to 10 miles below 
the falls. Mr. Joſeph Dobſon gave me an account of the 
«diſtances from creek to creek as they fall in, and of the 
Sflands;' rifts, and falls all the way from the fork to Scioto; 
' _ and Mr. Alexander Maginty and Mr. Alexander Lowry 
| "i : gave me the-reſt to the falls, as well as confirmed the 
others. The river from the fork upwards is moſtly from 
Mr. John Daviſon ; but that part from Canawagy to the 
head is entirely by gueſs, for I have no other information of 
it, than that it heads with the Cayuga branch of Suſque- 
hanna. The routes acroſs the country, as well as the ſitua · 
tion of indian villages, trading- places, the creeks that fall 
into lake Erie, and other affairs relating to Ohio and its 
branches, are from a great number of informations of 
traders untl others, and eſpecially of 'a very intelligent 
Indian called the Eagle, who had a good notion of gif- 
tances, bearings, and delineating.” Indeed all the Indians 
have this knowledge to a very great degree of practical pur- 
pꝓpoſe. They are very attentive to the poſitions of the ſun 
and ſtars, and on their lakes can ſteer their courſe by them. 
Phe different aſpects which the hills exhibit on the 'north « 
ide; from that which the ſouth has imprefied on their eyes,, 
ſuggeſt; habitually, at the moment, in every ſpot, an almoſt 
: intuitive knowledge of the quarters of the heavens which we, 
: mechanically, mark by the compaſs. This, at the firſt buſh, 
may appear incredible to ſome; but it may be explained 
even to the moſt incredulbus'#, Can amy, the moſt inat» 
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tentive obſorver, be at a loſs to pronounce, ina momemt, 
which is the north or ſouth: Jade of any building in the 
country ? The ſame difference between the ſouth or:porth 
Aſpect of a mountain or hill, or even a tree, is equaliy ſtrik- 
ing to the attention of an Indian; and is much more 
ſtrongly marked by that accuracy with which he views theſe 
objects; he ſees it inſtantly, and has, from habit, this im- 
preſſion continually on his mind's eye, and will mark his 
courſes as he runs, more readily than moſt travellers who 
ſteer by the compaſs. The ranges of the mountains, the 
 2gourſes- of the rivers, the bearings of the peaks, the knobs 
aud gaps in the mountains, are all land-marks, and pictuxe 
the face of the country on his mind. The habit of travel - 
ling marks to him the diſtances; and he will expreſs acsu- 
rately from theſe diſtinct impreſſions, by drawing on the 
and à map which would ſhame many a ching called aiſur- 
rey. When I have been among them at Albany, and-in- 
- yuiring of them about the country, I have {at and fean them 
: draw-ſuch , The ſituation of Detroit is:chiafiy deter- 
minad by the computation of its diſtance from Fort Niagara 
by Mr. Maginty, and its pee aye diſtance from the 
z mouth of Sanduſky. e Bits 9118! 
c I muſt nat e eee dt, . 
26 to Mr. William Weſt for: ſeveral valuable-riates .about 
Potowmac, the forks of Ohio, and parts: adjacentꝭ Nonito 
Richard Peters, eſq. for the great cheerfulneſs Ke[afifted 
me with incthis oompoſition. As for the branches of Ohio, 
"which head in the new Virginia , I am particularly ohliged 
Sto Dr. Thomas Walker, for the intelliganee af what manes 
. they bear, and what riversn they fall into notthwarb und 
_ weſtward ;/ but this gentitleman| being don a journqg when I 
5 _ to ſee him, had not his notea, whereby le . 
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- otherwiſe have rendered thoſe parts more perfect. But the 
particulars of theſe, and many other articles relating to the 
* fituation of places, I muſt . defer till I deliver an account of 
the ſeveral rivers and creeks, chair ah. h porteges; and . 

| vn thereon. ot e 8 ne, 


4 { tif Deſcription of - moſt conſie derable Rivers 8 
in the WESTERN D1v1510N. 


TRE face of the country, as already repreſented, der- 
mines the nature of the rivers. The flat country (or lower 
plains) which lies between the falls and the ſea, is every- 
where interwoven with the moſt beautiful bays, rivers, and 

creeks, navigable for all ſorts of veſſels; and is the reaſon 
of ſo many fine creeks ſpreading on every ſide, from the | 
' bays of Cheſopeak and Delaware: for, as the land has no 
declivity, the flux and reflux of the ſea contribute to ſo wide 
extended navigation. All the creeks on Delaware, the 
ver ges of the ſounds, which extend along the ſea-coaſt, and 
ſome creeks in Virginia, and towards the head of Cheſopeak 
on the weſt fide, are bordered with ſalt marſhes, ſome a 
mile or two wide. The firſt ſettlers of America, for the 
fake of the graſs for the winter ſupport of their cattle, 
fixing their habitations along theſe places, being infeſted 
with muſkitoes and intermitting fevers, gave the foundation 
for ſuppoſing America unhealthy. The reſt of Cheſopeak - 


| [1 | : bay,' and its branches, is almoſt all a clean, gravelly, ſteep; 
4 # 3 dry bank; and, were it not for the ſcarcity of freſh water 
141 in ſome parts of the eaſtern ſhore, would be as Hal Aa 
{ [ 8 country as imagination could well repreſent. | 

i} 0 The, iſinglaſs vein already deſcribed, though 3 at 


| News Vork to let the tide through into Hudſon's river, to 

| a far greater diſtance” than any other river on this. coaſt, 
I continues {bill north-caſtwardg/hut with. leſs uniformity, over 
l fl ..,.__ met weſt my of PET 3 and the Connecticut ſhore 
g | C appear ing 
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"appearing but here and there, by reaſon of its being overlaid 


with the ridges which terminate here. 
Delaware river *, from the head to Cuſhietunk, e 
not obſtructed with Falls, has not been improved to any in- 


land navigation, by reaſon of the thinneſs of the ſettlements 
that way. From Cuſhietunk to Trenton falls, are 14 


conſiderable rifts, yet all paſſable in the long flat boats + uſed 


in the navigation of theſe parts; ſome carrying 500 or 600 
buſhels of wheat. The greateſt number of the rifts are 


from Eaſton downward. And thoſe 14 miles above Eaſton, 


another juſt below Wells's ferry, and that at Trenton, are 
the worſt. The boats ſeldom come down but with freſhes, 


eſpecially from the Minneſinks: the freight thence to Phi- 


ladelphia is 8d. a buſhel for wheat, and 38. a barrel for 
flour. From the forks, and other places below, 20s. a ton 

for pig iron, 7d. a buſhel for wheat, 28. Gd. a barrel for 
flour. This river, above Trenton, has no branches worth. - 


mentioning for conveniency of navigation. Legheiwasſein 


has not a hundredth part ſo much water as Delaware has at 
the mouth of it. This creek takes the general courſe laid 


down in the maps. But as Mr. Edward Scull, to whom I 


am obliged for many obſervations, has lately laid out ſome 
great tracts of land on this creek, and given me an account 
of it, I ſhall. here deliver a few particulars, in order to 


ſettle ſome public diſputes that have been at ſeveral 


times raifed about it. From the mouth to the fork 


the courſe is S. 70% W. about 12 miles in a ſtraight 


line, the creek crooked: and rapid. There the two 


branches are nearly of a bigneſs, the ſouthern one rather the 


Called by the natiyes Fotb rat, and by the "Patch" 80 out 


2 river, cotrelative to that at New-York called Nortffiver; n ; 


+ Theſe boats are maie like troughs, ſquare above the heads 


and ſterns ſloping a little fore and aft; generall 40 or 50 feet long, 
6 or 7 feet wide, and 2 feet g inches, or 3 | *; deep; and draw 
20 or 22 inches water when loaden, FILMS OT TEST TATE Te 
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largeſt. Half a mile above the fork, the ſouth branch, or 
Wallanpaupack, tumbles about 30 feet perpendicularly ; and 
a little way higher are two other falls, not quite ſo large. 
From the fork to the proprietaries tract, it is 8. 60 W. 4 or 
5 miles, the channel pretty ſtraight. Thence for 10 miles 
taken in a ſtraight line, the courſe is S. 56 W. by compaſs, 
the ſtream crooked and very gentle. By the range of the 
Bills, this branch continues much the ſame direction to its 
ſource. The northern branch of Legheiwacſein divides 
again into two branches, at about a mile and a quarter aboue 
the mouth, where each is about large enough to turn an 


At | under · ſnot griſt mill. Three quarters of a mile higher is 2 

| i # | great pine ſwamp, through which both branches come. 

If Mr. Scull thinks that thefe branches, whoſe general courſe 

"= TE is about N. W. do not at moſt extend above 15 miles; and 
1 


that all the waters this way are confined to the lower fide 
of the great chains of mountains, which extend from about 
8 point to Suſquehanna about Whioming. 
i; iy The weft branch of Delaware is but inconſiderable, com- 
Pi paared with the north-eaſtern branch; into»which it falls at 
+> | Zaſton. Above the Tuſcarora hills at Gnadenhutten, it is 
{14 divided into little creeks; and no part goes.north-weſtward 
1 of rhe Cuſhietunk mountains. Delaware has no other 
11 branches on the welt ſide between the Station point and 
; | i Eaſton worth the S Yong the RY Top drained ny | 
i: 6 and creeks. Pc - 
O * Schuylkill 1 is a fine branch, b which ths ade runs 5 miles 
ab Pille where there. is an impafſible fall; and 
5 miles higher Z another ot much better. Thence to 
Read Ung is 2. ne gliding e current eaſy: ſet againſt, as the bot- 
tom is gravelly. and, evans and at ſeaſons not very dry, 
 awobldoformtſh>13 er #6 inches water all the wuũãyx. 
30 . USafgyebianna river, is g navigable. with canoes quite from 


 thealakes at the head to the falls at Conewegay nor is chere 
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uny fall till that 3 miles below Whioming . A quarter of 
à mile below Neſcopeki is another; both paſſable -up or 
down with ſafety. The water thence to Samokin is gene- 
rally pretty gentle. Thence to Conewega are ſeveral trou- 
blefome falls, but all paſſable downward with ſafety in 
.frethes; Cone wega is the only fall which tumbles headlong 
im this river. Below this are three or four others, which 
are paſſable only with freſnes. By reaſon of ſo many bad 
falls, this river has not yet any inland navigation; nor is it 
indeed capable of any from Conewega downwards. Its 
-eonfiderable branches are, Owege, Tohiccon or Cayuga, 
_ xSenaghſe, or weſt branch, Juniata, Swatara, Conewega, Co- 
dorus, and Coneſtoga. Tohiceon promiſes well for a good 
»navigation: with canoes to the head of Ohio river, as it is a 
fine large branch, and the ſtream pretty moderate. The 
weſt branch is ſhallow and rapid, and has ſcarce a fall worth 
the mentioning, and not one impaſſable. It is paſſable only 
when the rains raiſe it; and then to the path leading from 
Franks-toum to Ohio, where a portage of 40 miles makes 
: this way x communication with that river. Juniata, as it is 
- obſtructed: with ſhort falls, is gentle, and pretty deep in the 
intermediate places, and may be improved for the carriage 
of goods almoſt: to Franks- town. Swatara, Conewega, 
Codorus, and Coneſtoga, ſome ee ne gs no 
doubt, be improved to good account. i 
* This place and the diſtrict is now ſettled FR a populous lily, 
hich ſwarmed and came forth from Connecticut. «popu people of 
W ſay, that their charter, and the grant of lands under it, 


ths prior t6 that of Pennſylvania; that the gratit of lands to them 
extended within the latitudes of cheir grant te xcept here car 


other powers at that time). to the, 1 They 2 
N.. Tot an and New- Jerſey to have been ts 800 the = 
of their grant, but ſay, thar their 4 N at che weſt 
| e of thoſe provinees. Mr. Fenn, nd She fe of Feun- 


ania who have taken grants under him, ſa that t ict is 
"lhe Vier heine of cke pete Pond hab OUR Ae of © 
claims tbertwo eolonies are in aftual war, which! they--have? nt 
- yen remitted againſt each other here, although united in aran 
_ Great Britain 1775. 
.. « Cheſopeak 


— 
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Cheſopeak may be juſtly eſteemed the bay of Suſques 


hanna; and as. ſuch we may reckon all the creeks and rivers 


from Potowmac upwards, as ſo many branches of it. The 
many portages from the creeks of this bay to thoſe of Dela- 
ware, are become already very uſeful, and in future ages 


will be more ſo. And it may alſo be obſerved here, 


that the road at each is extremely level and good; and 
veſſels of different ub ee . come ap to the 
portages. . ee | | n 

cc Large ſloops can come up to Stow hill on Pokotaoke; | 
the portage is 5 miles from thence to Senepuxen ſound, 
where ſhips may come. If the Marylanders ever intend a 


direct paſſage through their own colony to _ fea, Here n an 


attempt would be moſt likely to ſucceed. ; 
& Shallops may go up Nanticoke river, near 20 miles into 


Delaware colony; the portage from this river to Indian 


river is 13 miles, and to Broad creek 12. h 8 


c Choptank i is navigable with ſhallops to the bridge, about 
6 or 7 miles within Delaware colony; and the portage 
thence. to Motherkill is 15 miles, MY 

ec From Cheſter river to Saliſbury, on Duck creek; the 


Pe is 13 miles; and from Saſſafras there is another 


portage to the ſame place 13 miles alſo. | 
From Frederick, on Saſſafras, where good ſhips can come, 


| there is a portage to Cucrwell's bridges on e 


14 "miles. 
e From Bohemia, where large flats, or ſmall ſhallops, can 
come,” there is'a Portage of 8 miles to Cantwell's bridge, 


This is the moſt frequented of any between the waters of 


Delaware and Cheſopeak. All theſe creeks, which lead into 
Delaware} will receive large ſhallops, but no larger veſſels. 
From the head of Elk, where ſhallops can come, the 
portage i is 12 miles to Chriſteen bridge; and it is about the 
ſame diſtance to Omelanden point, a faſt landing on Dela- 


ware river, 3 or 4 miles below Newcaſtle.” This latter 
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| portage has not been occupied. ſince theſe parts came laſt 
- under the dominion of the Engliſn. 4 
_  «& Potowmacis navigable with large ſhipping to A 
ol for ſhallops 14 miles more to the falls; the portage 
thence is 6 miles by a good waggon road. Boats, ſhaped 
like thoſe of Delaware, and of ſomething leſs dimenſions, 
may go up to the north mountain without. obſtruction, fave 
at the rift, or falls, in the ſouth mountain, which, however, 
is paſſable. The river runs through the north mountain 
without any fall ; and from thence to Wills's creek, there 
are 3 or 4 rifts paſſable with canoes, or batteaux, when the 
water is not very low. The inland navigation by this river 
is ſcarce begun; but one may foreſce that it will become in 
time the moſt important in America, as it is likely to be the 
ſole paſſage from Ohio to the ocean. The north branch is 
ſcarce paſſable with canoes beyond the Shawane fields, ſome 
3 or 4 miles above Wills's creek. The portage from this 
branch to Ohio is yet unſettled, by reaſon of the bad roads 
and hills. But as at this time it may be an object of in- 
quiry, ſome account of the ground will not be unacceptable, 
From Wills's creek the ground is very ſtony for the greater 
part of the Allegany mountain; but not ſo much ſo from the 
Shawane fields. The mountain, though pretty ſtony, may 
have a good waggon road made over it. On the north- 
weſt fide of this chain of hills, there is all along a great 
deal of ſwampy ground, which is a conſiderable obſtruction 
to a direct paſſage, but yet manageable by taking ſome; little 
compaſs round. From this weſtward vou croſs two branches 
of Youghiogeny : the greater, which, is the moſt; weſierlys | 
at 3 miles above the joining of; the. three ſorks, or. Turkey 
foot. And the three forks are 3 miles above, the Laurel 
hill, through which Nougbiagen) precipitates by a great 
fall of near 30 feet, and continues torun with, great rapidity 
for a or g miles. further. At zhis. tie to go from the cro 
ins to ee en or hens zhey are obliged 10% 
ans OO. 
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by-the meadows, there croſs Laurel hill, and return again 
northward, and by that means take near 30 miles te reach 
the navigable water of this river; whereas, if a road co, 
be made near the fall, 15 or 20 miles might᷑ be ſaved in the 
way to Fort du Queſne. There is a good ford through 
Toughiogeny, and the ground all the way good and ſound 3 
and à road may eaſily be made along it. Laurel hilt, 


14 though ſmall, is ridge very hard to croſs, by reaſon ot itt 
9 ſteepneſs; but at the meadows is the beit paſs we knbw of 
f {i | yet towards Virginia; there a waggon, which would require 
1 4 horſes to travel with, may be drawn up by 6. Pro- 


bably a pafs may alſo be found for wheel carriages to the 
north of the falls; and if there ſhould, it would much im- 
prove the portage between Potowmac and Voughiegeny, and 


rr 
Sa. 


— — 


il reduce it to g; miles, whereas it is now hut little flort . uf yo 

[ | If we have the good fortune of being maſters of Ohio, the 
i: | navigation of Loughiogeny will be of importarice Hinte it is 
14 paſſable with flat-bottomed boats, capable of carrying 4 br 5 
18 tons, from the mouth to the foot of the rift below the falls: 
N ; 1 A horſe path may be conducted in 6 or 7 miles, without ä 
4 1 much expence, from the great eroſſing to the head ef inavi- 
| | gable waters From this to Fort du Qeſne po may go 
| 1 | down in a weld n i a: at leaſt three to return up 

Wh! the ſtream.” BE Ian vo 915 Unt 229167 


The follodiany very een very intereſting aecount 
of the communications bet wirt the waters of the european 
preſent᷑ ſettlements, and the waters of Ohio, I received from 
lieutenam-governer n „Nhich I give to inns reader in | 
his own wordss 25 0 agvs s. tf val des » 

„ During the Aer An the Ohio moſt of the 1 
and Bulky commodities were landed at George-towu on 
Petewmat rivbr, endteonveyed thence in waggons to Cono- 
goctieg, Where they were embarked: on batttaux and ca- 
nes and were landed at Fort Cumberland; from Fort 


3 8 tothe Monon- 
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#ahela at the mouth of Redſtone creek, and there put on! | 
board batteaux, which conveyed them to Pittſburg. . Ther 


diſtance from Fort Cumberland: to the mouth of Redſtona 
creek is 73 miles, and was generally performed in 3 dasz 


cach waggon with 4 horſes carried 22 cwt. and were allowed. : 
gol ſterling per day; but it was afterwards knen, tha a 
good waggon road might be made from Fort Cumberland 

an the north. branch ef the Potowmac to a-branch of the! | 


Loughiogeny, which would not exceed 40 miles. The 
troops left in garriſon at Pittſburg, after the concluſion of 


the indian war, received very large ſupplies of proviſiom &c. 


from the inhabitants of the ſouthi branch of Potowmag ãn 
Virginia, who cleared a waggon-road, and found a good paſt 
through the mautitains to Cheat river, a branch of the 
Monongahela, about 50 miles above the mouth of Red ſtone 
ereek, and found a good and ſpeedy eonveyance thenea b 
water to Pittſburg. The diſtance from the waters af the 


ſouth branch of the Potowmac to Cheat river is only 20 


miles, and colonel Wilſon has erected good griſt and ſaw 
mills on Cheat river: theſe circumſtances are knqwn to all 
che officers who! ſerved. in that quarter laſt war. And ſince 


the war, ſome, perſbns in Virginia, in particular Mr. Jah 


Balleneine, who is à good mechanic, has explored theſs 


wWoaters, and the ſeveral natural advantages they offers: a 


is; of opinion, Bay has proved that for \ leſs: than geol. 
lacks, &c. might be formed at the falls both of Fotowmac 
aud James rivers, which would render thoſe rivers navir 
goble at all ſeaſons of the year frre largeſt barges: now 


uſed on the Thames, nay eyen of barges of 300 tons, 25 


from his general obſervations of thoſel rivers, :partiGularly 


of Potowmac, at the falls of which- he has remarkable Gne 


mills and a forge, and ns alſoo proprietor of · a furnace fer 
iron ore near the moułh of the Shannandah fer man years, 


that they never would; have: Teſs: than 4 feet E inthe 
drieſt feaſona . any acht * he caſſures a 


that 
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Ft | | that the waters of ſames river, and thoſe of the Kanha- 
we way, are no more than 4 miles diſtant, and that the wa- 
ters of the Kanhaway are alſo navigable, and together with 
3 | thoſe of the ſouth branch might be made ene ſo for 
14 the expence above mentioned.“ 
Though in ſearch of the head of ie the king 8 an 
lord Fairfax's commiſſioners determined the north to be; 
the main branch; yet it is very well known, that the ſouth, 
branch is navigable 40 miles up with batteaux. And as it 
was not clear to me that the true head of Potowmac was at: 
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| - the place thoſe gentlemen determined it, I have not men- 
1 tioned the 'weſtern ſide of Maryland, which ſhould. be. a 
'F meridian drawn from the head of Potowmac to the Pennſyls. 
» | | vania line.. If the affair is candi dly examined, zit Will pro- 
14 # bably be determined, that the ſouth branch is the moſt con- 
1 | fiderable. If ſo, the head of the north branch will not be 
167 the weſtern extremity of Maryland, though it now is of 
bi lord Fairfax's s grant. Very hilly and ſwampy ground pre- 
1 vents a portage by any tolerable road from the ſouth branch 
1 — FW Monongahela, As this latter river is tne and. gentle 
4 ſome uſe may in future times be made of. it, either in a = 
| | communication with Green Briar, or Potowmac; for it is 
| paſſable with flats a great way above Regitone creek, and 
4 ul interrupted with one impaſſable e, anode. 
| | il Shanedore i is a fine branch of ee beet but its inland 
1 [4 navigation is yet inconſiderabl e; but, in future. time, 15. Will 
| i no doubt be improved to a good account. 
' 5 + Rapahannock, York river, Matapany, am eee 
1 | though of excellent marine navigation, are, but- inconſiders 
ff | able above the lower plains z their branches being, conſined N 
if [| below the dont. eee and OG with the Lightelk 
— 1 inland craft. 2 e "x e 
1 James river is ſcarce inferigr to any in ee navigar 
1 | tion for marine as well as inland craft: its lower falls being 
| near 6' miles long, and e in little hort caſcades, ace 
1 entirely 
17 
bh | 
1 ; 
1 | Ef 
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| entirely impaſſable. The river thence upward to an im- 
paſſable fall in the ſouth mountain is excellently fitted for 
large boats like thoſe already deſcribed in Delaware; and it 
is paſſable with lighter craft much further, and would not 
require above 45 or 50 miles portage to the branches of 
Kanhaway river, But this however is not improvable to 
Ohio; for Kanhaway has an impaſſable fall in a ridge, which 
is impaſſable for man or beaſt by land: but its opening a 
mags to the New Virginia is a very great advantage, 

c Roanoke, which falls into Albemarle ſound, beyond the 
bounds of my map, is barred at the entrance, ſo as not to 


receive ſuch large ſhips as it would otherwiſe bear : it is 


paſſable with ſhallops to the falls, From thence upwards it 
is generally placid and wide, and in ſome places interrupted 
with little rifts and falls, none of which, that IJ have heard 


of, impaſſable. It is liable to very great freſhes, and has not 


been yet improved to any-inland navigation, for the people 
on its branches, Holſton river, Yadkin, and New river, turn 
hitherto all their commerce into James river. There is no 


river more likely to be of importance in the future navigation 


of the inland parts this way than Roanoke, becauſe it hath 
good depth of water, and extends right into the country. 

cc There are many other creeks and rivers in the ſettle- 
ments that are obſcured by the ſuperior excellence of theſe 
already deſcribed, which would well deſerve deſcription, | 
if I were to give a detail of any particular colony. | 

« The little acquaintance that the public has had with the 
river Onto, will be a ſufficient apology for entering into a 
more minute detail of it, and its W than of DF, other 


alteady deſcribed, 
From the head, which interlocks with the ug branch 


” 
* 


of Suſquehanna to Canawagy, I have little Knowledge; but 


ſuppoſe, from the evenneſs of the land, that it may afford 


good inland navigation in future ages. From Canawagy, t. to ; 


ts $ On. T own, the river is all along ſufficiently mo- 
„„ derate, 


Cy - . — 
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derate, and always deep enough for canoes and denen | 
which do not draw above 5 inches water; nor is it ob- 
ſtructed with any remarkable rifts or falls, ſave at a ſharp 
bent ſome miles below Licking creek, where the water 
ruſhes on a rock with great violence; and at Toby's falls, 6 
which is a rift paſſable with ſafety on the weſt ſide. In 
this part of the river are ſeveral fording- places, but they 
are more rare as you come lower down. That at Chartier's 
Old Town is the beſt; which, as ſoon as the rock appears 
above water, is paſſable cloſe above it. At Shanoppens is 
another in very dry times, and the loweſt down the river. 
This part, which is very crooked, has ſeldom been navigated 
by our people, becauſe the great number of horfes neceſſary 
to carry their goods to Ohio, ſerve alſo to carry them there 
from place to place; and the little yu that N makes it 
but little frequented. ö | 8 
The navigation from: Chartier's Old Tas alle * way 
i] | down to the falls, has been hitherto performed in very large 
| VvVoooden canoes *, which they make of great length, as better 
N fitted to ſteer againſt a rapid ſtream; they are navigated 
down by 2 men, and upwards by 4 at leaſt. | From Char- 
3 tier's to the lower Shawane town, they are in the ſpring 
( about 4 days in going down with the freſhes; for then they 
14 | tet the canoe drive in the night; but towards the end of 
| } | 5 fummer, when the water is low, and leſs ſwift, they uſually 
| 1:78 ſpend 10 or 12 days : but at moderate ſeaſons the paſſage i is 
x! ö 5 performed in 6 or 8. In returning, they take often 30 or 
[ . | 40 days, though double-handed, and ſeldom leſs than 20. 
ih if 73 Suppoſing we go down the river from Chartier's, the water 
1 1 is pretty moderate till you come to Sweep-chimney iſland, 
ip between Dicks's and Pine creek, where it is very rapid. 
| It generally happens that where the river is confined to 
narrower bounds by iſlands, it is more rapid, yet not ſo but 


— 
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- Genefally 30 or 40 feet long, 3 or 4 feet broad, and drawing 
empty 10 or 12 inches water, and when loaded about 18 inches, 
8 canoes 
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canoes may be- eaſily ſet againſt it. At Fort du Queſne, at | 
Paul's iſland, 5 miles lower, and at a flat between that and _ 
Logs Town, the water is pretty rapid, as it is alſo at a ſmal] 

iſland between that and Beaver creek. Theſe are, however, 
inconſiderable; nor are thoſe places juſt below Beaver creek, 
and at a flat a little above the upper end of the Pipe hills, 
much more worthy regard. At Hart's rock the river makes 
a quick bend round a rocky point, and a very ſharp rippling, 
where the boatmen are obliged to wade, and haul up near 
the rock, the ſouth-eaſt fide being full of quickſands . At 
Weeling iſland, Muſkingum iſland (a little way above a fine 
branch of that name), and at Beaty's iſland, the current is 

pretty rapid. At 3 or 4 miles above the Big bent is a con- 
ſiderable rift called Le Tart's falls, where the water is ſo 
rapid, that they are obliged to haul the canoes with ropes, | 
in coming up, for near a furlong along the ſouth-eaſt fide. 
From this to the lower Shawane town, at the mouth of 
Scioto, is no obſtruction worth mentioning.” - The Ohio, as 
I learn from captain Gordon's journal of 1766, from 50 
miles above Muſkingum to the north of Scioto, is moſt 
beautiful, and interſperſed with numbers of iſlands covered 
with the moſt ſtately timber, with ſeveral long ſtraight 
reaches, one of which is 16 miles and an half long: « and the 
ſtream thence downward to the falls is ſtill more gentle, 
and better fitted for veſſels drawing greater depth of water.” 
Theſe falls do not deſerve that name; as I am taught by 
aaptain Gordon's journal, as the ſtream on the north ſide 
has no ſudden pitch, but only runs rapid over the ledge of 
a flat limeſtone rock: ſeveral boats paſſed it in the drieſt 
ſeaſon of the year, unloading one-third of their freight; 
they paſſed on the north ſide, where the carrying: place is 
three quarters of a mile long. On the ſouth-eaſt fide it is 


CY yore this there are two rena able creeks, Called by the 
traders the- Two Upper creeks, which like twins run about 30 
miles parallel to each other, and within 3 miles e, with a 
very rich Meſopotamia between them. | 
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ways; one” interlocks with French creek and Cherige, the 
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about half that diſtance, and is reckoned the ſafeſt paſſage 
for thoſe who are unacquainted ; but it is the moſt tedious, 


as during part of the ſummer and fall, they drag their boats 


over the flat rock. The fall is about half a mite rapid water, 


"which, however, is paſſable, by wading and dragging the 


canoe againſt the ſtream when loweſt ; and with till Oy 


eaſe when the water is raiſed a little. 
c The ſoil along theſe parts of Ohio, and its eaſtern 


branches, though but little broken with highmountains, is none 


of the beſt; conſiſting in general of low dry ridges of white 
oak and cheſnut land, with very rich interval low meadow 
ground. Here and there are ſpots of fine white pines, . and 
in many places great extents of poor pitch pines: The land, 
from the back part of the Endleſs mountains, weſtward to 
Ohio, and from Fort du Queſne upward, js of theſe ſorts. 


The ſame little broken chain of hills, which borders it here 
near the river ſide, continues ſouth-weſterly, till it ends at 
10 miles below the falls, keeping at ſome 10 or 15 miles 


from the general courſe of the river all the way down.” 
Captain Gordon's journal gives the following deſcrip- 


tion of this part of the country: From the falls to about 


155 miles and three quarters, it is very hilly, the courſe of 


the river very winding and narrow, and but very few ſpots 
of level land on the ſides of the river. The hills are moſtly 


ſtony and ſteep; but from the great herds of buffaloes which 
we ſaw on the beablies of the river, and on the iſlands into 
which they came, there muſt be good paſture. After this 
the ridgy ground ends, The country then grows flat, and the 
river, whoſe bed wid&tis, is divided by iſlands. The naviga- 
tion is good from the Falls; but where the flat country be- 
gins, boats maſt Keep tlie principal beg. which i is on we 

« Beaver creek is navigate with canoes oily. At Kiſh- 
kuſkes, about” 16 miles up, two branches ſpread oppoſite 


other 
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ether weſtward with Muſkingum and Cayahoga; on this 
are many falt ſprings, about 35 miles above the forks ; ; it is 
canoable about 20 miles farther. The eaſtern branch is 
leſs conſiderable, and both are very ſlow, ſpreading through 
a a very rich level country, full of ſwamps and ponds, which 
prevent a good portage that might otherwiſe be made to 
Cayahoga; but will, no doubt, in future ages, be fit to 
open a canal between the waters of Ohio and lake Erie. 

« Muſkingum, though ſo wide extended i in its branches, 
ſpreads all in moſt excellent land, abounding i in good ſ prings 
and conveniencies, particularly adapted for ſettlements re- 
' mote from marine navigation, as coal, clay, and freeſtone. 
In 1748 a coal mine, oppoſite Lamenſhikola mouth, took 
fire, and kept burning above a twelvemonth, where great 
uantities are ſtill left. Near the ſame place is excellent 
whetſtone; and about 8 miles higher up the river is plenty 
of white and blue clay for glaſs works and pottery; Though | 
the quantity of good land on Ohio, and its branches, is 
vaſtly great, and the conveniencies attending it fo likewiſe; 
we may eſteem Fats on Muſkingum the flower of it it all. 
miles up; it has fine rich land, and vaſt grafly 8 
high banks, and ſeldom overflows. It has coals paß 15 
miles up, and ſome knowls of freeſtone. 5 
Big Kanhaway falls into Ohio on the ſouth-eaſt fide, 5 
is ſo conſiderable a branch, that it may, by perſons coming 
up Ohio on that ſide, be miſtaken for the main, river. It 18 
flow for 10 miles, to the little hroken hills, and the land 
very rich; as it is for about the ſame breadth along Ohio, 
all the way from the Pipe hills to the falls. After 10 miles 
up Kanhaway, the land is hilly, the water pretty rapid, for 
o or 60 miles further to the falls, to which boats may 


go. This i is a very remarkable fall, not for its great height, = 


but for coming through a mountain now thought impaſſa- 
. for man or beaſt, and is itſelf impafſable. But no 
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doubt foot or horſe paths will be found when a greater num- 
ber of people make the ſearch, and under leſs inconvenien- 
cies than our travellers are at preſent. By reaſon of the 
_ difficulty of paſting the Ouaſioto mountains, I thought them 
a very natural boundary between Virginia and Ohio in theſe. 
parts; and for that reaſon made them the bounds of the 
different territories, not that there is any difference 
of right between one ſide and the other. Louiſa, New 
river, and Green Briar, are fine large branches of Kan- 
haway; which in future times will be of ſervice for the 
inland navigation of New Virginia, as they interlock with 
Monongahela, Potowmac, James river, Roanoke, and the 
Cuttawa river. | 
c Totteroy falls into Ohio on the ſame ſide, and is m6 
able with boats to the mountains, It is long, and has not 
many branches, interlocks with Red creek, or Clinch's 
river (a branch of Cuttawa). It has below the mountains, 
eſpecially for 15 miles from the mouth, very good land. 
And here is a viſible effect of the Ciflerence of climate from 
the upper parts of Ohio. Here the large reed, or Carolina 
cane, grows in plenty, even upon the upland, and the ſe · 
verity of the winter does not kill them; ſo that travellers 
this way are not obliged to provide any winter ſupport for 
their horſes. And the ſame holds all the way down Ohio, 
eſpecially on the fouth- FR fide to the e and thence on 
both de:, nee e 
. Great Salt Lick creck” is tembrkable for fine land, 
plenty of buffaloes, falt ſprings, white clay, and limeſtone, 
Canoes may come up to the e of the war path, or 
ſomething higher, without'x fall. The ſalt ſprings hurt its 
water for drinking, bat' the number of freſh ſprings near it 
make ſuffcient amends: from ads 10 ae I 
Kentucky is larger ee has high & 1 
banks, abounds in eang and bufaloes, and has alſo ſome 
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but ſome other fit for building. Its navigation is inter- 
rupted with ſhoals, but paſſable with canoes to the gap, 
where the war path goes through the Ouafioto mountain. 
This gap it is neceſſary to point out, as a very important paſs, 
and it is truly ſo, by reaſon of its being the only way paſſ- 
able with horſes, from Ohio ſouthward for 300 or 400 
miles extent. And if the government has a mind to pre- 
ſer ve the country back of Carolina, it ſhould be looked to 
in time. 
& As we go further down Ohio, the diſtance from the 
Ouaſioto mountains to the river becomes more conſtder. 
able. The land, from the little broken hills to the moun- 
tains, is of a middling kind, and conſiſts of different veins 
and ſtrata ; and though everywhere as good as any part of 
the engliſh ſettlements, falls far ſhort of that on the other 
ſide of Ohio, or between the little hills and the river. Theſe 
| hills are ſmall, and ſeem only the brink of a riſing ſtage of 
land, and dividing the rich plains of Ohio from the upland, 
© bordering on the Ouaſioto mountains. They terminate at 
10 miles below the falls; indeed a little ſpur extended from 
their ſide is that limeſtone reach that Ohio ripples over at 
the falls. 
C Now to return to = ather fide of Olin: Sciota i 2 
large gentle river, bordered with rich flats, which it over- 
flows in the ſpring ſpreading, then above half a mile in 
breadth, though when confined to its banks it is ſcarce a 
furlong wide“, If it floods early, it ſcarce retires within its 
banks in a month, or is fordable i in a month or two more. 
The land is ſo level, that in the freſhes of Ohio the back- 
water runs 8 miles up. Oppoſite the mouth of this river 
is the lower Shawane town, removed trem the other 
ſide, which was one of the moſt noted places of engliſh 
*The latitude of its mouth 38? 22. I have marked the Nor 
of its being placed too high in the map. Muſkingum is in Evans's | 
map placed in its general run much too far to the weſt; it was in 


ſome meaſure corrected i in the * edition. 
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trade with the Indians. This river, beſides vaſt extents of 
good land, is furniſhed with ſalt on an eaſtern branch, and 
red hole on Necunſia Skeintat. The ſtream is very gentle, 


and paſſable with large batteaux a great way up, and with 
canoes near 200 miles to a portage near the head, where 
you carry over good ground 4 miles to Sanduſky. San- 
dufky:is'a confiderable river, abounding in level rich land, 
its ſtream gentle all the way to the mouth, where it will re- 


ceive conſiderable ſloops. This river is an important paſs, 
and the French have ſecured it as ſuch; the northern In- 


dians croſs the lake here from ifland to iſland, land at San- 
duſky, and go by a direct path to the lower Shawane town, 
and thence to the gap of * Quaſioto, in their way to the 
Cuttawas country. This will, no doubt, be the way that 


the French will take from Detroit to Moville, unleſs the 


Engliſh will be adviſed to ſecure EG now that it is in their 


| POWer. n 524 


66 Little Minesmi river is too dall to be gone far with ca- 
noes. It has mich fine land, and ſome ſalt ſprings; its high 


banks, and middling current, Ms! its overflowing 1 7 8 


the ſurrounding land, e ee 
c Great Mineami river, Ae or Rocky river, has 
a very ſtony channel, a ſwift ſtream, but na falls. It has 


ſeveral large branches, paſſabler with canoes a great way; 


one extending weſtward towards the Quiaaghtena river; 
another towards a branch of Mineami river (which runs in- 
to lake Erie) to! which there is a portage, and a third has a 


portage to the weſt branch of Sanduſky j beſides Matlſcreek, 


where the French have lately eſtabliſnedd themſelves. A 
vein of elevated land; here and there a little ſtony, which 


begins in the northern part of the peninſula, between the 
lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan, extends acrofs the lake, 


Mineami river below the forkzg and ſouthward along the 
Rocky ; tiver;j-to: Ohio; and is ther reaſon of this river's 
_ . _ alittle bigher than the 


adjacent 


U 
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adjacent plains. It is, like all the land on this river, very 
rich, and would ſcarce have been perceived, had not the 


Tiver worn the channel down to the rocks which lie beneath. 


„ Quiaaghtena river, called by the French Ouabach, 
though that is truly the name of its ſouth-eaſtern branch, 
is very large, and furniſhes a fine navigation; but whether 
interrupted with rifts or falls, 1 am not informed, but pro- 
bably it is not, as the lands round are fine level flats, of vaſt 
extent. The weſtern league of Indians, known to them- 
ſelves by the general name of WEI.IxIS, corruptly called by 


the French Illinois (frequently diſtinguiſhed by us, accord- 


ing to the ſeveral tribes or nations that it conſiſts of; as the 
Piancaſhas, Wawiaghtas, Piques, Tawightawis, and Mine- 
amis), are ſeated from this river to Scioto; and were per- 
mitted, about 16 years ago, to ſettle there To the expreſs 
leave of the confederates. x 

Into the weſtern end of lake Erie falls Mineami river, 


a conſiderable ſtream, navigable with canoes to the port- 


ages, which lead to the Quiaaghtena 'and Rocky river, in- 
terrupted with three conſiderable rifts below the forks : but 
however it is an important river, becauſe of the portages it 
- furniſhes ſouth-weſtward.” | | 
I ſhall cloſe this account of the natural ftate of the coun- 
try with ſome conſiderations on the nature of its climate. 
The two principal circumſtances on which ſingly and 


combined the nature of the climate of any country depends, 


are; che nature of the ſoil, and aſpect of the given horizon, 


as conſtituted and ſituated tor receive and retain the heat of 
the fun and is the nature of the atmoſpherk which is in | 


the longeſt continuance of contact with this) hovizon; - 


1ſt. If this globe of earth had one uniform plain abe, | 


the nearer" approach tog or greater: elongation frbm tlie 


| equator which any ecuntry hat! {ce/erin puribur n the greater 


or leſſer degree of heatvits climate would partake of ; becadfe 
the more directly, or more ebliquely,/thattherrays pfitfie 


ſun 
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| ſun ſtrike any ſurface, the greater or the leſſer muſt the re- 
verberation of heat be, as the angle of reflection i is more 


acute or more obtuſe : the more or leſs alſo will the atmo- 
ſphere in contact with this land be heated by this reverbera- 
tion; but as this is not the caſe of the ſurface of the earth, 


a thouſand other collateral circumſtances interfere with and 


break this rule. As the ſurface of the earth is broken with 
numberleſs _ irregularities, wherever the inclination of the 


given horizon lics different from the general horizon of the 
globe, it counteracts this general effect: if on the north of 


the equator it ſlopes ſouthward, or on the ſouth of the 
equator ſlopes northward, ſo as to extend its general 


| plain nearer at right angles with the rays of the ſun than the 


ſpheric plain of its latitude would have been, it will re- 
ceive and retain, more heat in proportion. than belongs to 
that latitude, Hence the intenſe heat of the ſouthern parts 


of Perſia, and of thoſe parts which we call the Eaſt Indies. 


Hence alſo, principally, though other circumſtances may 
concur in the cauſe, is the climate of North America hotter 
than in the ſame latitudes in Europe. Hence alſo, in part 
it, happens, that the regions of North America, in the upper 
ſtages, are not ſo liable to heat as thoſe in the lower plains, 
though in the fame. latitude, If, on the contrary, the given 
horizon ſlopes from the ſun's place, the heat in the lower 
latitudes will be more moderate, which is the caſe of France 
and Germany. compared with the countrięs of the ſame lati- 
tude in America, and in the higher latitudes. the country 
will ſuffer more rigorous cold. This latter is the; caſe of 
Siberia, the plain of whoſe horizon being in a high north 
latitude, flopes from, the, high Tartar, plains \northward ; 
hence the. mgre than natural riggur o&,the,climatez. hence 


_ the unfruittnl ng inhoſpitable nature of its ſoill. 


2. Some furfaces and ſame foils (other cireumſtances re- 
maiping.alike) EP 55 a rexerheration of 


heat, and to retain it. A ſandy. 1 ſoil ſoon heats, and alſo * 
| | tains 
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tains its heats, A ſurface une ven and irregular, hills and 


deep vales, and even that which is broken with mountains 


(if thoſe be not too high, as explained below), reflecting the 
rays of the ſun a thouſand ways, and occaſioning them to 
croſs each other conſtantly in all directions, creates a 


ſtronger reverberation of local heat than is found in any ex- 
tended plain. A country clothed with woods, which ſhade- 
the earth from the action of the ſun, will always (taking in 
the whole region) be colder than a country cleared of thoſe 
woods; and the air which lies in contact with it, or paſſes 
over it, will be always. colder. As theſe regions become 
cleared of theſe. woods, are dried and cultured, that part of 


the climate which depends on this circumſtance always me- 


liorates in proportion. This has been found to be the caſe 
with Gaul and Germany. This effect was ſenſibly felt, and 
very early obſerved, by ſome of the firſt ſettlers in North 
America; ſome of the very earlieſt written accounts which 
I have ſeen relate this circumſtance very particularly, and 


men of obſervation in that country have in every ſucceſſi ve 


age marked the progreſs of this melioration, 
There is another circumſtance, which indeed does not 
much enter into the caſe of the climate of North Ame- 


rica, but is ee theſe _— eee worth notice. : 


It is this 175 
The longer the port ion is of any given _ r time, in 
which the ſun ſhines in any horizon, the hotter in that 


ſeaſon will the region of that horizon be. Hence che intenſe 


4 


heat of the latter end of ſummer in Ruſſia. 
3. The air or atmoſphere can be acted upon Wwe v re- 
verberation of the ſun's rays, and be heated only in propor- 


tion to its greater denſity near the carth, and in proportion 


to the continuity of contact which it hath with the heated 
parts of the earth. The carth Alſo in proportion to this 
more continued contact amongſt its parts, in the general lerel 
. the ſurface, receives and retaàins more heat than it does in 

- the 
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the higher mountainous diſcontinued parts above that level. 
From theſe two circumſtances combined it ariſes, that in 
the very high mountains, even under the equator, the cold 
is intenſe; and at 4 certain elevation above the general 
level of the globe, ſo I and nn as to BO a mp 
to all vegetation. _ 
The atmoſphere will alſo be heated or chilled . | 
to the nature of the particles which attracted by it are 
mixed and ſuſpended in it, whether they be aqueous, or 
whether nitrous or ſulphureous ſalts, and according to the 
wage fermentation, or precipitation of theſe particles. 
Ihe regions covered with great lakes of freſh water, but 
more eſpecially the region of the main ocean, the compo- 
nent parts of whoſe maſs are in perpetual motion, are in ge- 
neral warmer than, although in hot ſeaſons and climates 
never ſo hot as, the body of the land: it retains however a 
more equable heat, while the heat of the land changes from 
one degree of heat to an oppoſite one of colc. 
The general currents of the air, and the nature of che 
e, which may be mixed with them, muſt depend 
greatly on the poſition which theſe different portions of the 
globe have in reſpect of each other in any region. In ſum- 
mer, and in other ſeaſons when the land is heated, the 
+ winds: which blow from ſea muſt prevail; in winter, when 
thelandis chilled; and while the ſea retains its uſual warmth, 
the wind will blow from land to ſea, and more or leſs 


*Siotentinproportion to the contraſt. The poſition of theſe 
regions in: reſpect to the general currents of the atmoſphere 
and of the ocean, operate greatly in forming the pos of 


the ſeaſons," and the nature of the climate. 


Theſe principles thus laid down and 8 1 will 7 


proceed to ſtate the facts. The climate of the continent 
at large, dr rather of that portion of North America which 


is contained within the limits of my map, may be thus 


ated, $ 
| Its 
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Its ſeafons are ſummer, autumn, or what the Americans 
more expreſſively call the fall, and winter. The tranſition 
from the locking up of all vegetation in winter to the ſud- 
den burſt of it again to life at the beginning of the ſummer, 
excludes that progreſſive ſeaſon which in the more nn, | 
climate of Europe we call ſpring. 
The ſeaſon begins to break ſoon after the Fall of. the leaf, 

nnd temporary cold rains and flzets of ſnow fall in Novem- 
ber, the north-weſt winds begin, and towards Chriſtmas 


winter in all its rigour ſets in; the ground is covered with 


ſnow, the froſt is ſettled, the ſky becomes clear and one con- 
tinued expanſe of azure, with conſtant ſunſhine z. temporary 
_ blaſts and ſtorms are at intervals exceptions to this. To- 
wards, April the currents of the air begin to change to north, 
and round to north-eaſt, and the ſeaſon of hazy, foggy, and 
rainy ſqualls from north-eaſt begins towards the latter end of 
April in ſome parts, towards the beginning of May in others. 
The froſt breaks up, the ſnow melts, and within a week or 


10 days after, the woods and the orchards are in the full 


glow of bloom. About the middle of September the morn- 
ings and evenings begin to grow cool, and from that time to 
the beginning of the winter ſeaſon it is the climate of pa- 

nadie 51 hach: mot ade Ni fies 
Jo give 4 3 of- 8 ah ne 1 
mall tranſcribe that account which Dr. Douglas gives, as he, 
during a long reſidence therein, did, with a peculiar ſcien- 
tific attention; obſerve it. In New-England generally the 
falling weather is from north»eaft to ſouth-eaſt in winter: if 
the vind is noith of eaſt, ſnom; if ſouth of eaſt, rain. The 
north-eaſt ſtorms are of the greateſt continuancęʒ the ſouth- 
eaſt are the moſt wiolentꝰ A north-weſt freezing, wind 
backing to the ſouthireſt, If reverberated, proves the moſt 
intenſe cold Sather. Our great rains are in Auguſt about 
2 months after the SI Kalter; 5 1 e ſnows 
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about 2 months after the winter ſolſtice. In falling weather 
the further the wind is from the eaſt the finer and drier is 
the ſnow; the further ſouth from the eaſt the more humid 
and fleaxy. When the wind gets ſouth of ſouth-eaſt it 
turns to rain. The winds from weſt-ſouth-weſt to north- 
north-weſt are dry winds, fit for dry curing of ſalt fiſn; 
further north they are damp and ſoft, as coming from the 
ocean; further ſouth are from the hot latitudes, and ſun- 
burn the fiſn. Our intenſe hot days are with the wind 


from ſouth to weſt-· ſouth- weſt - from north to eaſt-north- eaſt 


our moſt chilly weather. The dry winds are from veſt to 


north-north-weſt, all other winds vary more or leſs. From 


the middle of October begin, and about the middle of April 
leave off, chamber fires. Our ſeaſons as to temper of the 
weather may be: reckoned as follows: winter, from the 


winter ſolſtice to the ſpring equinox : ſpring, from ſaid 
_ equinox to ſummer ſolſtice; ſummer, from faid ſummer 
ſolſtice to winter equinox; and autumn, from thence to 


winter ſolſtice.” I have as above ventured to differ from 


this diviſion of the doctor's, having divided the ſeaſons into 


winter, ſummer, and fall; in his next paragraph he ſeems 


to be ſenſible of this diviſion: „ at the end of Auguſt the 


ſymptoms of approaching winter begin to appear; we call it 
the-fall of the year, as the leaves begin to fall. 
Lewis Evans, in a map of Pennſylvania, New-Jerſey, and 
New-York, which he publiſhed in 1749, ſays, & That at 
Philadelphia, by many years obſervations, the extremes of 
the baxzomitter-were 28 59, and 20 78. And that by one 
year's abſervation, which was not remarkable either for heat or 
cold, Fahirenheit's pocket thermometer was from 14 to 84.” 
The daurſes and the nature of the winds are in this region 
exactly what from the above principles one might pro- 


nounce them to be. In winter generally, and taking the year 


through fer near half the period, the land winds blow, that 


is, the courſe of the air is from the colder region of a ſhaded 
7 | uncul- 
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uncultivated land, to the milder region of the ſea: theſe 
land winds are the weſt and north-weſt winds. Theſe 
winds are always dry, and in the winter ſeaſon. intenſely 
cold, Theſe land winds in very dry weather are endued 
with a ſtrong power of attraction, and abſorb the vapours of | 
the inland waters of the country, and create, as they ap- 
proach towards the lower plains, very thick fogs, -which 
intercept the direct rays of light, ſo that the luminous ob- 
ject of the ſun appears as red as blood: there are various 
other phænomena attendant on this ſtate of refraction. 


Theſe vapours are greatly heated by the ſun, and greatly 


heat the air; in conſequence of this, when theſe fogs are 
diſſipated, the moſt intenſe heat ſueceeds them: if they laſt 
till evening before they are diſſipated, they are frequently 
followed by thunder guſts. - As the weſt and north. weſt 


_ winds are ſteady and equable, the ſouth-weſt art unfettled 3 


and ſqually. The north winds are the carriers of fleet, both 
ſnow and rain. The north-eaſt, when it takes to blow, as 
it does at the ſeaſon between the breaking- up of winter and 


the commencement of ſummer, is ſettled cold, and /blows 


hard, with continued rains; and to the northward, as for 
example, on the coaſts of Nova Scotia, and often on the 
coaſt of New-England, when it does not bring rain, it drives 
in thick and fixed fogs before it. The eaſt winds are warm, 
but not ſettled under a fixed characteriſtie as to wet? or dry. 


The ſouth-eaſt are warm aud wetdgdgd % - 


J cannot cloſe theſe obſervations without tranſcribing 
from Lewis Evans's map of Pennſylvania; New- Fork, and 


New-Jerſey, printed at Philadelphia 1749, the following 4 


curious, at that time novel and very curious;'-philoſophic 
propoſitions ; not only as they point to very ingenibus ex- 


periments, but as they ſhew what progreſs he had made inn 


that ſingular branch of philoſophy, electricity, ata period: 


when even the firſt e were but empiries in it. 
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. « All our ſtorms,” ſays he, © begin to leeward; thus 2 
north- eaſt ſtorm will be a day Rane! in TOON: than in 
. Boſton. 
« Thunder never 1 but by the meeting of ſea ny 
land clouds; the ſea clouds coming, freighted with electri- 
City, and meeting others leſs ſo, the equilibrium is reſtored 
1 by ſnaps of lightning; and the more oppoſite the winds, and. 
the larger and compacter the clouds, the more dreadful are 
theſe ſhocks: the ſea clouds, thus ſuddenly bereft of that 
univerſal element of repellency, contract, and their: waters, 
| guſh down in torrents.“ | 
i His philoſophy here is not perfectly 8 8 e it con- 
* tains very ſhrewd leading theorems, of which, with a true 
| | and painful philoſophic courſe of nnn * Franklin 


elicited the real truth. 
I did intend to have . this paper ok A deep 


| 
| tion of the original indigenous inhabitants, 
4 
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- Hzc nemora indigenz fauni nymphæque tenebant 
Genſque virim truncis et duro robore nati, 
Queis nee mos nec cultus erat, nec jungere tauros 
Aut componere opes norant, aut parcere parto, 

| Sed rami atque aſper victu venatus alebat. 
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1 ſhould have inſerted a liſt of the tribes or 1 both 
in the northern and ſouthern diſtrict, marking their dwell- 
. ings. This part would contain a deſcription of their na- 
ture, their ſyſtem of life, and mode of ſubſiſtence, of the 
progreſs they have made, and of the point in which they are 
found as to ſociety, communion, and government; as to 
their manners in the individual, the family, the tribe; as to 
the general ſpirit by which they regulate themſelves when 
conſidered as a nation. But although I have many mate- 
rials, and theſe nearly arranged, yet I cannot at preſent find 
either leiſure or ſpirits to undertake this part. On this 
- _ 
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head, therefore, 1 will take the liberty at preſerit to refer 


the reader, who may be deſirous of ſeeing ſomething on this 
ſubject, to thoſe parts of the « Adminiſtration of the Colo- 
nies” (vol, i. chap. 7.) where theſe matters are treated of, ſo 
far as OE the general e of that treatiſe. e 


Tas price of land in the back countries of New-York 


and Pennſylvania, 1 dollar an aer Ä 4819 ISHIOTIAN * 
The expence of clearing: „ $107 At UWOD CMIS 


For cutting down the timber, 4 dollars. eeectl 

For piling and burning, 4 dollars, sk 

One man in 3 weeks will clear and burn an acre of 
land : he is _uſually boarded and en beſide the above 
price. = asi bib ! 

An acre of 8 and beech land, which is the timber 
chat generally grows on the land, will, when burnęd, pro- 
duce 150 buſhels of aſhes an acre: theſe fel Il at... the pot- 

aſh works from 6d. to 8d. New-York Currency, ,a buſhel, 
paid in goods. It will require from 1 50l. to 200l. to ſet 
up a pot-aſh work, New-York currency. p. 
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MY DEAR h Kentucky. 


Is the ceconomy of the creation 
how wonderfully is the wiſdom of Providence diſplayed ! 
Some animals are formed with particular ſtomachs, as in the 
inſtance of the camel, which has one adapted to contain 
water. It is aboriginal in the torrid zone, where the rare- 
faction of the air is ſo great, and conſequently more ſubject 
to drought. In the arctic regions we find the muſk buf- 
falo, or goat, clad with long wool, which ſecures it againſt 
inclement cold. Man, the moſt defenceleſs, naked, and 
helpleſs of all in an infant ate, in his maturity is ſuperior 
in reaſon ; and thus the faculties of his mind and body 
unite in making him ſovereign of the world. ( Born to 
deſtroy the inferior race of animals, he would exhauſt all 
nature, if, by a fecundity ſuperior to his depredations, ſhe 
did not repair the perpetual havoc he makes. But death 
is only the miniſter of life, and deftruttion 3 is the parent of 
reproduction.“ | 
The articles of ſugar and ſalt, 1 not eh ne- 
ceſſaries of life, have become, from habit, ſo eſſential, that 
I doubt if any civilized people would be content to live 
without them. The extenſive climate of this country, I 
believe, is no where warm enough for the cultivation of the 
ſugar- cane with ſucceſs; and to import it would be too ex- 

. penſive by reaſon of its great weight; but nature has ſuper- 5 
ſeded that neceſſity in the ſupply of the ſugar maple- tre. 
It has been long known that ſugar could be made from the 
juice of this tree; but from the imperfect knowledge of the ; 


buſineſs of * the ſamples from this liquid were 
ſuch 
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1 ſuch as promiſed no great expectations in future experi- 
5 ments: however, the neceſſity which the people were under 
of making them, or doing without ſugar, proved, that, with 
care and proper management, it could be made equal to. the 
- fineſt ſugars of the Weſt Indies, or Brazil . Some ſamples 
ſhewn to a ſugar-refiner in Philadelphia (which aſtoniſhed 
him) produced ſeveral inſtructions in the art, which occa- 
ſioned immediate ſucceſs, The people began to treat the 
ſugar-trees more tenderly; and inſtead of chopping a large 
gap in their trunk, as had always been the practice, and 
which was ſufficient to deſtroy a leſs tender tree, the juice 
was found to 00ze as effectually from an inciſion made with 
a ſcrew auger of zths of an inch diameter. But this was the 
ſmalleſt of the improvements. All the means made uſe of 
in the Weſt Indies for the perfection of the art were ſoon 
_ aſcertained and practiſed : fo that the country is not only 
equal to ſupply itſelf with ſugar, but might, with increaſe 
of hands, ſupply the inhabitants of the globe f. , 
The ſugar maple-tree not only grows in the greateſt 
| abundance throughout this country within the limits I have 
mentioned, but it is known to be the hardieſt, and the moſt 
difficult to deſtroy, of all the trees in our foreſts (the beech 
nok excepted), by the planters, who have a method of chop- 
ping or girdling the trunks of trees about one foot and a 
half above the ground, in order to Eil them, and thereby 
they prevent their crops from being ſhaded. 

It is known, that old trees produce the moſt and the 
richeſt juice ; and it is alſo known, trees that have been uſed 
for years are better than freſh trees. It is a common re- 
mark, that whenever you ſee a black tree of this ſort, it is 
A ſure fign it is a rich one. The blackneſs Os from 
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It is very ſweet ; pa even in its firſt Nate of granulation, 
has, though a peculiar, yet no unpleaſing taſte —ED1T. 
+ From this tree many of the german ſettlers alſo make a rich 

| liqueur. - EpiT, 
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the inciſions made in the bark by the pecking of the parro- 
quet, and other birds, in the ſeaſon of the juice riſing, 


which oozing out, dribbles down its ſides, and ſtains the 
bark, which, in the progreflion of time, becomes black. 


I have mentioned theſe particulars with a view to prevent 


youre falling into the general error, that the reſource of 
making ſugar from the maple will ſoon be deſtroyed from 


the very nature of producing it; believing, as many do, 


that it is impoſſible for the tree to be able to bear the an- 


nual wounds which are neceſſary to be made in its trunk, in 


order to draw off the juice; and that a few years muſt ne- 


ceſſarily extirpate them; now, ſo far from there being any 


danger of Fats experience has ſhewn, the longer that they 
are uſed in a proper manner, the more plentiful and rich 
will be their j juice to a certain age; which will be in pro- 
portion to the life of thoſe trees. No exact eſtimate can be 
made of that; but I conclude their . is not earlier 


than other trees. 


Both in the animal 5 — world it has been * 


ſerved, that the exiſtence of life, according to the natural 


order of things, is in proportion to the period of time re- 
quired to produce maturity. There are exceptions to this 
principle, to be ſure; as the crane and hawk for inſtance, 
which ſeem to acquire maturity as early as moſt other birds, 


and are known to live a century and upwards. However, 
it is very certain that the life of a r maple is as long as 


an oak, or any other tree. 


If there is any analogy between animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances (and which there moſt certainly is), the increaſing | 
plenty and richneſs of the juice from the uſe and age of the 


ſugar-tree, will not be thought more extraordinary, than 
that the quantity of milk is greater and more rich pro- 
duced from a cow that has been uſed for years, than from 


one which has been neglected, or prevented from breeding 
— ER 5 | 1 
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The ſeaſon of tapping is moſtly about the middle of 
February in Kentucky; but not until the latter end of the 
month, about Pittſburg, in the remote parts of Pennſyl- 

vania, on the head branches of the Suſquehanna, and Dela- 
ware, and in the ſtate of New-York. Froſty mornings and 

bright ſunſhine are neceſſary to produce copious exfudations. 

The ſeaſon continues in this climate about 6 weeks, when 
the juice is found to be too thin and poor to make ſugar ; 
but it is ſtill capable of making molaſſes, ſpirits by diſtilla- 
tion, vinegar, and an agreeable table beer. 

The buſineſs of ſugar-making is moſtly managed by wo- 
men and boys; the men generally having nothing more to 
do with it than to tap the trees, prepare the ſheds, and 
different apparatus. So that our agricultural employments 
are very little obſtructed by this bufineſs, which produces ſo 
important an article for domeſtic uſes, The perfection to 
which we have brought our ſugars has induced many people 
in the upper parts of the ſtates of New- Vork and Pennſyl- 
vania to make a buſineſs of it during the ſeaſon of the juice 
running; and conſiderable quantities have been ſent to the 
markets of Philadelphia and York, not inferior to OE beſt. 
clayed, french, and ſpaniſh ſugars, 

The falt ſprings that have been found in the a 0 ſtate 
of Kentucky, under proper management, would be ſufficient 
to produce ſalt for all the inhabitants which the weſtern 
country could ſupport. There are at leaſt 12 of thoſe 
ſprings between Great Sandy and Cumberland; the prin- 
cipal of which are the upper and lower Blue Licks, on 
Licking creek; one on the Great Bone ereek; one on Drin- 
non's Lick creek, about a mile and a half from the mouth 
of the Kentucky; and Bullit's Lick, on Salt river, 20 miles 
from the Rapids of the Ohio. This ſpring is the firſt that 
was worked in the country. The firſt eſſays in this buſineſs 


were alſo imperfect, which, however, proceeded more from : 


: N than ignorance. The great principle by which the 
| | K 3 | ſaline 
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ſaline particles are cryſtallized, is univerſally known to be by 
the evaporation of the humid; and the greater the ſuper- 
Fial ſurface of that evaporation, the more rapidly the | 
cryſtals will form. But the firſt ſettlers could not procure 
ſalt pans, and were obliged to uſe as a ſubſtitute the pots and 

kettles they had brought out for domeſtic purpoſes. 

Such was the commencement of making ſalt in this 

country; which, from its ſcarcity and high price, in ſome 
meaſure diſcouraged the ſettlement of the country. How- 
ever, the great improvements ſince that æra have done away 
all thoſe fears, and ſalt is now manufactured in plenty, and 
ſold cheap. | 

The water is by no means ſo ſtrong as Gas water. It re- 
quires nearly 400 gallons to make one buſhel of ſalt, which 
is more by one half than would be wanted of ſea water to 
produce that quantity. 

The water is not collected immediately from the ſpring. 
An area of from 5 to 10 acres round thoſe ſprings is found 
to be impregnated with this mineral, ſo that by digging wells 
in any part of that ſpace ſalt water is diſcovered. From 
this circumſtance I am of opinion, that by digging pits a 
body of earth would be found ſtrongly impregnated with 
falt, from which the ſaline particles might be more eaſily 
ſeparated than from water; and it is certain, that if the 
water receives its particles of falt from the earth that it 
paſſes through, ſuch earth muſt contain a large proportion 
of ſalt, otherwiſe the ſtrength of the water would not be fo 
conſiderable. However, it will require ſome time to deter- 

mine this matter, as the infancy. of our country will not 
permit us to ſpeculate too largely in experiments that would 

be attended with heavy expences, were RY: not to prove 
ſucceſsful. | 

Salt ſprings have vote nd; in every part of the weſtern 
country; which has been well explored, and I have no 


doubt at time will prove: every part of it is well ſupplied 
| with 
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with them. The manner by which they are moſtly found 
in uninhabited places, is by the large buffalo roads which 
lead to them. Whenever the ramification of thoſe roads 
begins to concentre, it is almoſt an infallible ſign that a ſalt 
lick is near. Thoſe animals reſorting to them throughout 
the temperate part of the year for the benefit of the ſalt, 
make large roads, which leading from the Lick, bones | 
different ways into the country. | | 
We have various other minerals, ſuch as iron (which is 
the moſt uſeful), copper, lead, ſulphur, nitre, &c. & c. Iron 
ore is found in great plenty upon the northern branches of 
Licking creek, and likewiſe upon the waters of Green 
river. A lead mine has been worked many years with 
_confiderable profit, which lies in the country of Montgo- 
mery, upon the waters of the Great Kanhaway. There is 
another between the Cumberland and Tenaſee rivers, ſaid 
to be very valuable, and its ore more pure than any other 
which has been diſcovered in America. But the lead mine 
on the Miſifippi muſt prove inexhauſtible. It extends from 
the mouth of Rock river more than 100 miles upwards. 
| Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral others, ſome of which lie 
on the ſpanith ſide of the Miſſiſſippi, and have been uſed 
for years paſt. Copper mines have been diſcovered in | 
ſeveral places; but the mine on the Wabaſh is, perhaps, the 
richeſt vein of native copper in the bowels of the whole 
_ earth; and no doubt will render all the others of little or 
no value. Sulphur is found in ſeveral places i in abundance; 
and nitre is made from earth which is collected from caves 
and other places to which the wet has not penetrated. The 
making this ſalt, in this country, is ſo common, that many 
of the ſettlers manufacture their own gunpowder. This 
earth is diſcovered in greater plenty on the waters of Green 
river, than it is in any other part of Kentucky. But per- 
haps ſtill farther ſouthward, it will be found in greater 
plenty. However, it is ſo common in every part of the 
od Bet, 84 country, 
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country, that it might be made a conſiderable article for 
exportation. I have heard of black lead mines upon the 
head waters of the Kentucky, but I have not been able to 
procure any certain information reſpecting them. But 1 
ſhould conceive that there can be little doubt, that when 
the country, and particularly the mountainous parts of it, 
are well explored, all the uſeful minerals will be found in 
abundance, | 5 e 
I have already mentioned the coal mines in the upper 
parts of the Ohio country; beſides which there are great 
quantities of coal upon the upper branches of the Miſſiſſippi. 
It is particularly favourable that this mineral lies at the 
heads of our larger rivers, as it can be ſent down with the 
greateſt facility; and it is very certain that the great body 
of it, which the Ohio country alone contains, is equal to 
anſwer all the purpoſes for which it may be wanted e 
out this extenſive empire. | 

Though the champaign part of this country has no ſtone 
on its ſurface, yet everywhere limeſtone is found from 6 to 
Iz; feet below it. Moſt of the bottoms of our rivulets and 
ſtreams are paved with this ſtone, It is very eaſily cal- 
| cined, when it becomes excellent lime. It is alſo convenient 
for building, by reaſon of its peculiar ſmoothneſs, and the 
eaſe with which it may be worked into any form. Beſides 
this ſtone, which is the moſt common, every other kind of 
ſtone is found that is either uſeful or ornamental; ſuch as 
flint, grindſtones, and millſtones, of a very good quality, 
which have been reckoned equal to french burrs. There 
is the greateſt plenty of marble upon the banks of the 
Kentucky, particularly at Leeſburg. I have not ſeen any 
that has been poliſhed z but judges in that buſineſs give us 
Tac: moſt Hattering | ideas of its quality. 

Clay! is very common in every part of this country which 
is proper for bricks; and there is a ſuperior kind on the 
| N fork of Salt river, which no doubt might be manu- 
. I fatured 
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factured into good porcelain. Carver has mentioned a clay 


of this ſort that he ſaw. above St. Anthony's falls *, Marle, 
chalk , gypſum, and ochres, are found in various parts. 
Mr. Jefferſon has deſcribed the medicinF inflammable, 
bituminous, and other ſprings, very accurately; and as 
there have been no diſcoveries or light thrown upon the 
ſubject ſince he wrote, I ſhall refer you to his book for a 
particular account of them. Indeed, his account of the 
natural hiſtory of this country is generally to be depended 


upon, ſo that it is ſcarcely poſſible to make any improvement 
upon it, until farther diſcoveries ſhall have ariſen : I there- 


fore confine myſelf to ſuch objects as he has not taken 


notice of, and to ſuch as have preſented themſelves fince 
he wrote, occaſionally making ſome ſtrictures and animad- 


verſions upon his opinions and information. 


I have obſerved that the climate of this country is various. 


But, as climate is frequently different in the ſame parallels _ 


of latitude, I will endeavour to give you ſome idea of the 


difference between the climate on the upper parts of the 
Ohio, Pennſylvania, and Maryland, of Kentucky and Vir- 


ginia, and of Cumberland and North Carolina, which lie 


in nearly the ſame parallels one with another. 


It is well known that the climate upon the Atlantic coaſt 


of America is in the extreme of heat and cold, and that it 
is more variable than when it was firſt ſettled by Europeans; 


but the winters are milder. The extremes proceed no 


doubt from the immenſe continent that lies to the north- 


the upper regions to the arctic circle, leaves a vacancy for 


the cold air, which, in ſupplying its place, cauſes thoſe fre- 


* This you will find mentioned in a note extracted from his 


5 book, in the 2 part of this work. 


1 I never ſaw any native chalk either in the weſtern woa. 
or in the Atlantie Rates, —ED1T., | 


quent 


_. weſt, and which is interſperſed with-freſh-water lakes. The 
rarefied air of the torrid zone, ruſhing in currents through 
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quent chills or variations in the ſpring and autumn, an 
alternate froſt, rain, and mild weather in winter, which are 
ſo common in the middle part of that country. The cold 
is more ſteady to the north of Hudſon's river; but the 
power of the ſun to the ſouth of 41, by counteracting the 


influence of the northern winds, occaſions thoſe ſudden 


changes from heat to cold *. Opening the country has 
5 a oy Drs greatly 


*The following remarks and facts relative to the climate and 


ſeaſons in America and Europe, are extracted from a late publica- 


tion of the ingenious Dr. Holyoke, of Salem (Maſſachuſetts). They 


are altogether new, and muſt he very intereſting, not only to the 


lovers of ſcience, but to men of common curioſity. 

The following table exhibits the mean of greateſt heat and cold, 
by Fahrenheit's thermometer, for 3, 4, and 5 years, in the places 
mentioned. | | LR & EEE 

PER Lat. Mean of Mean of 
: north. gr. heat. gr. cold. 

Stockholm 59 20 83.98 0.1 9b 

Copenhagen 55 40 81.77 2. 98a 
' Berlin - 52 33 öĩo 

Mons 9930 25 89.16 118 

TZ %%% 3 Sb 

Wurtzburg - 49 46 9 3.87 4. b 

Manheim - - 49 27 89. 6 I, 2a 

| Ratiſbon - 48 56 79. 7 2. 42b 

. % 00. 7 4.26 

Geneva 46 12 88. 9 r 

Rochelle 46 o 90. 5 16.932 

Eads: =. = a5 22 . fic 4 

Marſeilles - 4317 89. 6 * 27. 54 


; Rome — 9 1 3 8 4 ; 6 
Salem in Maſſa- 5 5 | 5 5 334 | 
chuſetts } . 9] 2 2. 42b 


Theſe european cities, except Rome, are all north of the lati- 


tude of Salem. But in the whole middle region of Europe, which 


is from 7 to 16 degrees north of Salem, the heat in ſummer and 
cold in winter, is, on an average, leſs than at Salem by a dif- 
ference of 5, 8, and 10 degrees. Comparing the temperature of 

the european atmoſphere under nearly the ſame parallel of latitude 


with Salem, viz. at Rome, Padua, and Marſeilles, it is found that 


the mean of greateſt heat in Europe falls ſhort of ours by 8 degrees; 
and the mean of greateſt cold by more than 30 degrees. It is alſo 


found by obſervations made at different times and-places, that in 
| Ms | 5 | America 
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greatly tended already to lefſen the cold, by conſequence of 
the greater power of the ſun upon the earth; and a general 
5 . | culti- 
America there falls a greater quantity of rain annually than in 
Europe; we have notwithſtanding more fair weather and fewer 
cloudy, foggy, and rainy days. The medium quantity of rain 
that falls yearly in Europe does not exceed 30 inches of water, 
whereas in America the medium quantity is at leaſt 50 inches. 
The mean number of fair days, according to obſervations made 
in 20 cities of Europe, amounts only to 64. Several obſervations 
in America make the mean number of fair days to be about 130. 
The mean number of cloudy days in the ſame cities of Europe (all 
which are upon the continent) was, in 1785, 113; in America 
there are about 80 or 90. The number of rainy days in the ſame 
cities was, on a mean, 122; the number in America is 85 or 90. 
Theſe facts ſeem to prove that the atmoſphere of Europe is more 
humid than that in America; and this may be one ante why the 
owns wer climate is more temperate under the ſame parallels of la- 
titude, and leſs ſubject to extremes of heat and cold | 
Ihe following facts reſpecting the temperature of our own cli- 
mate are extremely curious. From obſervations made at four dif- 
ferent hours in the day for 7 years, Dr. Holyoke found that the 


mercury in Fahrenheit roſe to 80 and upwards. 


In 1786. In 1787. In 1788, 
Do | Di” Td. : 
June 13. June 10. June 5. 
July 11. July 13. July 13. 
Aug. 8. Aug. 13. Aug. 8. 
Sept. 2. 5 Sept. 2. Sept. 'T, 
OA 1. EE 
ys hes | 38. 8 
In 1789. In 1790. In 1791. In 1792. 
Days. 5 Drs 8 Dor. 
May 1. May 1. M ; May 7. 
June 12. June 5. June 15. June 10. 
July 13. July 14. July 16. July 15. 
Aug. 11. Aug. 7. Aug. 15. Aug. 10. 
Sept. 1. Sept. 2, „„ © O8PG-- As 
; | : Oct. I. 
38. 29. 55. 


It appears from Mr. Rit enhouſe's obſcrvations in Philadelphia, that, the 
ſummer paſt, the thermometer was at and above 80%, 26 days in Auguſt and 
g in September; which makes 35 days in thoſe two months only. I have no: 
ſeen any obſervations for May, June, and July lait ; but probably the heat was 
at and above 80®, 80 or 90 days in the whole ſeaſon}; an inflance without 
preccàent in America. = 1 N 
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cultivation, by producing a warmer atmoſphere, through 


which the north wind paſles, muſt tend to moderate the 
climate en upon the Atlantic ſea. . 


| he 
The thermometer was at and above 90, 
In 1786, 4 days. 1590, 2 days. 
1787, 2 do. | 1791, 12 do. 
1788, 1 do. 1792, 8 do. 
ä 1789, 4 do. 


During the ſame years in winter, the thermometer was at and 
below 320 the freezing point, 

In 1786, 108 days, and below o. 4 days. 
1787, 111 do. and do. o. 4 do. 
1788, 108 do. and do. o. 6 do. 
1789, 105 do. and do. o. 3 do. 
1790, 119 do. and do. o. 5 do. 
1791, 111 do, and do. o. I do, 
1792, 102 do. and do, o. 3 do. 


The mean of the mean temperature of each n during the 
7 PRs is as follows: | 


Jan. 24.8-tenths, | Joby: 71. 
TF Auguſt 69.7. 
March 36. | Sept. 61. 
April 45. Oct. 49.5. 
May 56.8. Nov. 40. 
6588 Dee. 427. 
Mean temperature of each ſeaſon. es 
aeg Spring. Summer. Autumn. 
1786. 25 45. 76. 509. 
1787. 28. . 45•7. 68. 1. | 50.3. 
1788. 25.7. 45˙2. 68.9. 52.1. 
1789. 24.9. 43.9. 70. 2. 49.5. 
179% 29.2. 436. 67.9. 49.5. 
1791. 28.3. 48.6. 71.o. 49.0. 
1792. 25.5. 49.4. 08:5 - ie 
Total mean temperature of each year. 
1786. 4853 1790. 4643. 
1787. 4788. 1791. 48.96. 
1788. 47.67. $295» 48.44. 
Flo (89. 47˙68. | | 


Total mean temperature of the 7 years 47.94. As the obſerv- 
ations in the morning were not made at ſunriſe, but at 8 o'clock, 
Dr. Holyoke ſuppoſes a ſmall abatement muſt be made, and the 


mean temperature of the 7 years fixed at 47.5. | 
Mean 
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The greateſt part of Pennſylvania lies between latitude 


41 and 39 40, and ſhould, from its ſituation upon the 
globe, be a very excellent climate; and no doubt in time it 


will. At preſent it is too ſubject to extremes; and by the 
too frequent and violent bracing, and ſudden relaxation of 


the animal ſyſtem, the elaſticity of the nerves is injured z 
and thus the marks of age are viſible at an earlier FP in 
ſome parts of America than in others. | NS 
Farther ſouthward the cold is leſs; but as the heat is 
| proportionally greater, the extremes are much the ſame 
quite to South Carolina, As you approach the ridge of 
mountains that run through America from north to ſouth, 
the inhabitants look more healthy, which is the conſequence 
of the climate being more temperate and ſteady. 
The country on the upper parts of the Ohio, and between 


o 


Pittſburg and lake Erie, is conſiderably colder than Pennſyl- 


vania and Maryland, which no doubt is occaſioned, in a 
great degree, in the former, from its proximity to the 
mountains; but in a greater degree in both, from the coun- 
try around them being a continual foreſt. 


When you arrive in Kentucky you experience a greater 


temperature of air than in any country in which I ever tra- 
velled; Fahrenheit's thermometer ſeldom falling below 35 
deg. in winter, nor riſing above 80 in ſummer *, The 


Mean temperature at the time of each obſervation. 
At 8 o'clock a. cx. 465 5. 
At n oon ils. 
Sunſet = © =: =" = 5-006 
At 10 o'clock P. Kc. 


43. 7. 
Whence it appears that the mean temperature of the day is at 
ſan-ſet; and that the temperature of the month of April is 86 


little below the mean temperature of the year. 

* At the forks of Sandy, in the ſame ſituation (viz. a th 
aſpect), the ſame thermometer at 6 P. M. in the middle of Auguſt, 
that would indicate a heat of 94e of Fahrenheit's ſcale, would at 


. 6 r. u. in the January following, have the mercury condenſed 


conſiderably within the bulb. Both obſervations were made on re- 
| n {ill eveninge, —EviT. | 
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approach of the ſeaſons is gradual. The ſummer continues 


moſtly to the middle of October. The autumn, or mild 


weather, generally continues until Chriſtmas, when we have 


ſome cold and froſt until February; when ſpring approaches; ; 


and by the beginning of March ſeveral ſhrubs and trees 
begin to ſhoot forth their buds; by the middle of the month, 
the buck-eye or horſe-cheſnut is clad in its ſummer's livery 3 
and by the middle of April the foliage of the foreſts is com- 
pletely expanded; which is a fortnight earlier than the 
leaves are ſhot in Virginia and Maryland, Cumberland is 


proportionally more temperate than North Gez as Ken 


tucky is to Virginia, | 
The rarefied air from the ſouthern regions muſt be more 


conſiderable from that tract or ſpace of the globe covered by . 5 


ſalt water, than from the countries covered with foreſts. 
Now, as almoſt all America may be conſidered as one foreſt, 
it appears to me that the vacancy occaſioned by rarefaction 
in ſouthern latitudes muſt be greater in the regions of air, 


both over the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, than upon the 


continent; and that the cold air from the polar circle ruſhes 
both to the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, and conſequently the 
middle parts of our continent muſt be lefs ſubje& to cold 
and variation, by being more out of the courſe of the cold 


winds, than the countries either upon the Atlantic or en 


ſea- coaſts. Sec | 

How far this theory may prove ſatisfactory, I can form no 
idea. If it be unphiloſophical, I bope you will treat it ac- 
cordingly; it is the only way that I can account for the very 
great difference between the climate of this country, and that 
or Vieginla. ð 8 | 
Another cauſe for o our greater temperature in ſummer, is, 
doubtleſs, owing to our lying ſo much higher. It is one 
continual but gradual riſe from Richmond for 200 miles 
back. There are ſeveral riſings and fallings afterwards, 


and ſeveral mountains in the wilderneſs ; but I have always 
| ry 
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obſerved that the riſe from the caſt. to their ſummits, was 


greater than the deſcent weſt, to their baſe, which makes 
the elevation of Kentucky conſiderably above that of Vir- 


ginia. Beſides, Kentucky has no marſhes or bogs, which 


are very conſiderable in the lower parts of Virginia, and the 
exhaled vapours from them produce deleterious air, which 
appears hotter than it really is. 

Mr. Jefferſon's table of average heat and cold for the dif- 
ferent months, made from the obſervations of 5 ſucceſſive 
years, though it furniſhed him with a datum to eſtimate theo- 
retically the climate of Virginia, can afford you no idea of 
its temperature. Perhaps, in ſome of thoſe years, the mer- 
cury was below o during the winter, But when he has 
ſtated the leaſt and greateſt daily heat by Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer for January to be from 387® to 44, you can have 


no conception that there can be any froſt in Virginia, I do 


not mean to ſay that it is common for the mercury to fall 
below o in that country; but I mean to be underſtood that 
froſt is very frequent there, and that by taking the average 
of the greateſt heat and greateſt cold, when the extremes 


are ſo great as they are in Virginia, it is impoſſible for a 
ſtranger to form a juſt idea of its climate. Mr, Jefferſon 
allows that the extremes are very conſiderable, and that 


the mercury has been known to deſcend from 92 deg. to 47 
in 13 hours. - 
A journey to the Minis will prevent me from writing to 
you again as ſoon as I could wiſh z but I ſhall ever remain 


Vours, &c. 
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IN addition to what has been ſaid in, the note, P- 23. 
concerning the ſugar maple tree, ,we;ſhall here gratify 
the reader by preſenting him with an ample detail on 

that ſubject, by the ſame learned and ingenious, profeſſor, 
Dr. Benjamin Ruſh, in a letter to the american philoſo- 
Phical ſociety. | | | 


Tux ſugar maple-trees are generally found mixed with 


the beech “, hemlock , white and water aſh t, the cucum- 


ber-tree 9, linden , aſpen **, butter nut +, and wild cherry- 
trees IH. They ſometimes appear in groves covering 5 or 6 


_ acres in a body, but they are more commonly interſperſed 


with ſome or all of the foreſt trees which have been men- 
tioned, From 3o to 50 trees are generally found upon an 
acre of ground. They grow chiefly in the richeſt ſoils, and 
frequently in ſtony ground, Springs of the pureſt water 


abound in their neighbourhood, They are, when fully 


grown, as tall as the white and black oaks, and from 2 to 3 
feet in diameter $5, They put forth a beautiful white bloſſom 
in the ſpring, before they ſhew a ſingle leaf. The colour 


of the bloſſom diſtinguiſhes them from the acer rubrum, or 


the common maple, which affords a bloſſom of a red colour. 
The wood of the ſugar maple-tree is of an inflammable 
nature, and is preferred upon that account by hunters and 
ſurveyors" for fire-wobd,” Its ſmall” branches are ſo much 


' impregnated with ſugar, as to afford ſupport to the cattle, 


o Aagpin 
_ > Fagus ferruginea. + Pinus abies. f Fraxinus americana. 
Magnolia acuminata. || Tilia americana. Populus tre- 
mula- ++ Juglans alba (oblonga). 4 Prunus virginiana, of 
2 , So. olonuo Os hul hen ad ed! - 
Baron La Hontan, in his voyage to North America, gives the 
following account of the maple- tree in Canada. After deſcribing 


the black cherry- tree, ſome of which he ſays are as tall as the 


loftieſt oaks, and as big as a hogſhead, he adds, „ The. maple- 
tree is much of the ſame height and bulk. It bears no reſemblance 


to that ſort we have in Europe.“ 
: OD | horſes, 
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3 and ſheep of the firſt ſettlers during the winter, 
before they are able to cultivate forage for that purpoſc. 
Its aſhes afford a great quantity of pot- aſh, exceeded by few, 
or perhaps by none of the trees that grow in the woods of 
the United States. 


The tree is ſuppoſed to arrive at its full n in the 


woods in 20 years. 
It is not injured by tapping; on the cobra. the oftener 


it is tapped, the more ſyrup is obtained from it. In this 
reſpect it follows the law of animal ſecretion, A ſingle 
tree has not only ſurvived, but flouriſhed, after 42 tappings 


in the ſame number of years. The effect of a yearly diſ- 
charge of ſap from the, tree, in improving and increaſing 


the fap, is demonſtrated from the ſuperior excellence of 


thoſe trees which have been perforated in an hundred places 


by a ſmall wood-pecker, which feeds: upon the ſap. The 


trees, after having been wounded in this way, diſtil the 
remains of their juice on the ground, and afterwards acquire 
a black colour. The ſap of theſe trees is much ſweeter to 
the taſte than that which is obtained from trees which have 
not been previouſly wounded, and it affords more ſugar. 

From 23 gallons and 1 quart of ſap, procured in 20 hours 
from only two of theſe dark-coloured trees, Arthur Noble, 
eſq. of the ſtate of New-York, obtained 4 pounds and I 3 
ounces of good grained ſugar, 

A tree of an ordinary ſize yields in a 2 ſeaſon > Yoke 
20 to 30 gallons of ſap, from which are made from 5 to 6 
pounds of ſugar. To this, there are ſometimes remarkable 
exceptions. Samuel Low, eſq. a juſtice of peace in Mont- 
gomery county, in the ſtate of New-York, informed Arthur 
Noble, eſq, that he had made 20 pounds and 1 ounce of 
ſugar, between the 14th and 23d of April, in the. year 
1789, from a ſingle tree that had been tapped for ſeveral 
ſucceſlive years before. 

From the influence which ae has upon foreſt and 
. other 
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146 WESTERN TERRITORY. or 
other trees, it has been ſuppoſed, that by nnn the? 


ſugar maple- tree into a garden, or by deſtroying, ſrch other 


trees as ſhelter it from the rays of the ſun, the quantity of! 


the ſap might be increaſed, and its quality much improved. 


J have heard of one fact which favours this opinion. A far- 


mer in Northampton county, in the ſtate of Pennſylvania, . 


planted a number of theſe trees above 20 years ago in his 
meadow, from 3 gallons of the ſap of which he obtains every, 


| year a pound of ſugar. It was obſerved formerly, that it 


required 5 or 6 gallons of the ſap of the trees which gag 


in the woods to produce the ſame quantity of ſuga. 


The ſap diſtils from the wood of the tree. Trees which 


| have been cut down in the winter, for the ſupport. of the 


domeſtic animals of the new. ſettlers, yield 2 conſiderable 
quantity of ſap, as ſoon as their trunks and limbs rb Fe. 
rays of the ſun in the ſpring of thejyear.- ;. -.- 50109 

It is in conſequence of the ſap of theſe trees dige equally. 
diffuſed through every part of them, that they live 3 Fears. 
after they are girdled; that is, after a circular inciſion, is 
made, through the bark, into the ſubſtance of the tree, for 
the purpoſe of deſtroying it. 7 RY es es 

It is, remarkable that graſs thrives better under this tree, 
in a meadow, than in Gtuations. expoſed, to,;the conſtant. 
action of che ſun. In 10 E iv 0 omg fv i bs 

The ſeaſon for tapping the trees. is in February, March, 
and April, according to the N which occurs in theſe;, 
months. 5075 1619101510 itt 381 39161 5 01. 

Warm days and froſty nights. are moſt. 8 tg. A, 
plentiful diſcharge of ſap . The quantity obtained i in a day: 


be influence of the weather," In increaſing” and lelſeiing the 
diſcharge of the ſap from trees, is very remarkable. „M a2bnid 

Dr. Tonge ſuppoſed long ago (Philoſophical Transactions, No. 
68.) that changes in the weather of cel K, might be better 
2ſcertained from the difeharge of ſap from trees, than hy weather - 
glaſſes. I have ſeen a journal of the effects of heat, cold, moiſture, 
drought, and thunder, upon the diſcharges. from the ſugar- trees, 


which diſpoſes me to admit Dr. Tonge's opinion. 
| | from 
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from a tree, is from 5 gallons tü a pint, according to the 
greater or leſs Heat of the air. Mr. Low informed Arthur 
Noble, eſql thit he obtained near 23 gallons of fap, in one 
day (April T4, 1589), from the ſingle tree which was before ' 
mentioned. Such inſtances of a profuſion of ſap; in ſingle 
trees, are however not very common. c e 
Thbere is always a ſuſpenſion of the diſcharge of fap in 
the night, if a froſt ſucceed a warm day. The perföf ation 
in the tree is made with an axe or an augre. THE latter is 
preferred from experience of its advantages. The augre is 
introduced about 2 of an inch, 21d in an aſcending dfrec- 
tion (that the ſap may not 'b& frozen in à flow current in 
the mornings or evenings); ani is afterwatts derpened 
gradually to the extent of 2 inches. A ſpout is introduced 
about Half afl inch into the hefe made by this' augre, and 
projects from 3 to 12 inches from the tree. The ſpôut is 
generalhy made of che ſhumach - of adder Fumhich generally 
grow in the nEiglibotthobd/of the ſugar-trebs. TRe tret is 
firſt tappetl on che ſohth ſide; when the difcharge Gf its fap 
begins to leffen; an bpening is made on its nörtit de from 
Which an increaſed diſcharge takes place. The fag fh 
from 4 to 60 Weeks, accorditig to he temperature of the 
weather,” Trouighis large endugh tü contain 3 & 4 g flons, 
made of white pine, or white aſh, or of dried Water ln, 
aſpen, inden, Poplat, or commbn dflaple, Are placed ũiider 
the ſpout, tö recciet tl 15; which 18 Carried every day* 
to a large receiver, made of either of the trees befdre 
mentioncd. From this reteiver it 1s eohveyed; After belüg 
ſtrained, tö the boildy ff oil} .* 18+ to 9g1edatib LELTCE' 
To preſer ve the ſap from rain, and impurities; of all 
| Kinds, ie E e 
- Concave board, with. a ho in the middle * Wonack tl: 
It remains pet to be determined nahecher fome artificial 
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heat may not be applied, ſo as to increaſe the quantity and 
improve the quality of the ſap. Mr. Noble informed me, 
that he ſaw a tree, under which a farmer had accidentally 
burnt ſome bruſh, which dropped a thick heavy ſyrup, re- 
ſembling molaſſes, This fact may probably lead fo ſome- 
thing uſeful hereafter. ry „ 5 104-" AF PAT 
During the remaining part of the ſpring months, as alſo 
in the ſummer, and in the beginning of autumn, the ma- 
ple-tree yields a thin ſap, but not fit for the manufactory of 
ſugar. It affords a pleaſant drink in harveſt, and has been 
uſed inſtead of rum, in ſome inſtances, by thoſe farmers 


i Connecticut, whoſe anceſtors have left to them, here and 
there, a ſugar maple-tree (probably to ſhade their cattle), in 
all their fields. Mr. Bruce deſcribes à drink of the ſame 


kind, prepared by the inhabitants of Egypt, by infuſing the 
ſugar-cane in water, which he declares to be * the moſt re- 
freſhing drink in the world “.“ 721 159608 e 


There are three methods of reducing the ſap to ſugar. 


1. By freezing it. This method has been tried for many 
years, by Mr, Obadiah Scott, a farmer in Luzerne county, 
| 3 : : 5 Fit Fun Sor 

* Baron La Hontan gives the following account of the ſap of 
the ſugar maple-tree, when uſed as a drink, and of the mayer, of 
obtaining it: The tree yields a ſap, which has a much pleaſanter 
taſte than the beſt lemonade or chetry-water, and makes the 


whole ſomeſt drink in the world. This liquor is drawn by cutting 
the rey, # igches deep in (he meg the cut being made ſloping 
to the le or 


ngth of 1o of 12 inches; at the Tower end of this 


gaſh à knife is thraftintothe. tree ſtopingly, fo that the water runs 


along the eut or gaſh, as chrough a gutter, and falls upon the knife, 
. . which has ſome veſſels placed underneath to receive it. Some 
trees will yield 5” or 6 bottles of this water in a day; and forte 


inhabitants of Canada might draw 20 hogſneads of it in one day, 
if they would thus cut and notch all the maple- trees of their 
reſpective plantations. The gaſh does no harm to the tree. Of 
this ſap they make ſugar and ſyrup, which is ſo valuable, hat 
there ean he no bester remefye for, fortifxing the ſtomach 


but few of the inhabitants have the patience to make them, for, as 


common things are ſlightéd, To tllere are Khrce àny but children 


in 


\ 
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in this gate, with great ſucceſs. He ſays, that one half of 


a given quantity of ſap reduced in this way, is better than 
one third of the ſame quantity reduced by boiling.. If the 
froſt ſhould, not be intenſe. enough to reduce the ſap to the : 
graining point, it may afterwards be expoſed to the action | 


of the fire for that purpoſe. 


4. By ſpontaneous cvaporation. The gane * of a 


maple ſugar-tree, which had been cut down in the ſpring, 
and which was found ſome time afterwards filled with ſugar, 
Frſt ſuggeſted this method of obtaining ſugar to our farmers, 
So many circumſtances. of cold and dry weather, large and 
fla: veſſels, and, above all, ſo much time, are neceflary to 
obtain ſugar, by either of the above methods, that the moſt 
general method among our farmers is to obtain it, 3. By 


boiling. For, this purpoſe. the following facts, which have 


been aſcertained by many experiments, deſerve attention. 
1. The ſooner the ſap is boiled, after it is collected from 
the tree, the better. It ſhould never be kept _ than 
24 hours before it is put over the fire. EE 
2. The larger æhe veſſel in which the p + bid, the 

more ſugar is obtained from it. 

3. A cop — a ſugar 1 a fairer colour than 
an iron will; 24s, 1 

The ſap Gas; into l a 4 which it is 
| nde and poured into ſtore troughs, | or large ciſterns, in 


the ſhape of a cande, or large manger, made of white aſh, 


linden, baſs wood, or white pine, from which it is conveyed 
to the kettle in which it is to be boiled. Theſe ciſterns, 
as well as the kettle, are generally covered by a ſhed, to 


defend the ſap from the rain. The ſugar is improved by 


ſtraining the ſap through à blanket, or cloth, either before 
or after it is half boiled. Butter, hogs lard, or tallow, 


are added to the ſap in the kettle, to prevent its boiling 


over; and lime, eggs, or new milk, are mixed with it, in 
modes to clarify it. I have ſeen clear ſugar made without 
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the addition” o either er them. A ſpoonful of flacked 


lime, the white of öne egg, and a pint of ne milk, are the 
65 - ut propartions” of theſe articles, which are mixed with 


118 


. 10 Falons "of ſap. In ſdime ſamples which 1 have lately 


| een, O thapte-ſugar ar clarified with each of the above ar- | 

fel, that in which” milk alone was uſed, had an en | 
© fuertoriry' in point of colour. . 

Te ſugar, after being ſufficiently boiled, is pratned and 

g btaye red, and afterwards Yefined] or converted intb loaf ſuyar. 


ne 


\ Thi Wark ＋* of 5 each wit theſe een is ' 


| fatory of Weſt India aps and are ſo anne, known, | 
_ that Ted not ſpend al any time in deſcribing them, 
It has been a ſubject of 1 inquiry, whether the maple-ſugar 


| , might" not be 1 improved i in its. quality, and in&fexſed in its 


*" quantity, by the eſtabliſhment” ok bollin gahôbſes in the 
— fugar-maple country, to be conducted by adde labour. 
From the Teattered ' fituation- of the trees; the difficulty of 
| > carryin g the fap to a great, 85 iſtance, and from the many ex- 
pences INES muſt” accrue from ſupporting labourers and 


| 3 c Te n | the woods f in 2 ſeaſon of the year in which nature 
f ords no  ſyſtenance ts fan U beall, F am diſpoſed to 


'belivethat 100 molt em method] bot in quantity 
Peck 470 TER ſügab, will De by the labour 
T ae e or. 4 gr Ait n amber Bf yo many 


ennfylvania 


e 
4 ar. 1 Have hed Enfany Attic who have 
8 My WG Feng i Pa N ea And of one man 


made from 2 to 14 12 
$ pounds, alf made dh; Wil hands in one 


e een 3s „mast vm 10 Senilad ifi „ 2: 4 
ae —ellodoiH aol —. 111 2d 10 mas f Not 


211 of The ollowing.receiptpublithed; hr William, Cooper, eld. in 
2bthe Altants Seeed ede e = &bnsl 188 " Wilffam 

« Received, Cooper 
a ler fe ar, at ei my owh _ 


bands 16 pounds, for 640 po 
han 5 without my ailance, in ls than 4 weeks, beſides attend- 
ing 
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Not more knowledge is neceſſary for ak this ſugar 
. 7. ſoap, cider, | beer, ſour krout, Sc. and yet one, or all 
aof theſe, are made i in moſt of the farm-houſes of the United 
States. The kettles, and other utenſils of a farmer's | 
„Kitchen, will ſerve moſt of the purpoſes, of making' ſugar ; ; 
1 1800 the time required for the labour (if it deſerves that 
name) is at a ſeaſon when it is impoſſible for the farmer 
to employ himſelf i in any ſpecies of agriculture. His wife, 
and all his children above ten years of age, moreaver may f 
z aſſiſt him in this buſineſs, f or the profit of the weakeſt of 
them is nearly equal to that of a man when hired for that 
„ Purpoſe... 11% Ob 
A comparatiye , view of t his ps has been 9 
1: Made, with the ſugar w which is obtained from. the Weſt 
„India ſugar-cane, with reſpect t to its quality, price, and the 
„ probable quantity that can be made 0 of it in the 
4 United States ; 3 each of which 1 ſhall, confider in order. 4 
1, The quality of this, ſugar is neceſlarily better than 
55 "hs which is, Magde in the Weſt Indies. It is prepared in 
A ſeaſon, when, not a fingle, inſet exiſts tc to feed upon it, or 
„to mix its, excręments with it, and before a jak of duſt, 
orf the pollen of plants, can float in he af \ The fame 
ohſervatipn cannot be applie dro to the Weſt Ind ka f gar. The 
aigner td and worms, en en Nene e of cur „ 
| rieker PNS um 40% 120 =o : of, natural 
| ci biſtory,, I ball ſay. yothi Fa Fg hands e A e 
« Ployed...n making, f dee ve 0 53 5 an! t that Se 


Hh N rk, for the 5 8 cl uſive bene 5 pe ty whe ws une der 
acthe fame, phligations 1 beep. 6 .& perſons clean, while 


2 fire ] 
» they, are employed ih Mn 221 A 780 die mens a omen, and 
ing to the other buſineſs of my farm, as providing *fire-wood 
OR. Soi care of the cattle, & c. — John Nico, Wel Wirneſs, 
mith. 


egen, tg Amr und hir eibet ford, on the 
Je-ſugar * Del wafe wund Su Suſquehuntis, made 

e Ibs,. of maple:ft fene ſeuſon?ꝰ?ẽ.e Dt ovie;s "1 | 
4 518 1 ,1639) to et; 30 wo 3 chüldr x, 
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children are, who work exclufively for the benefit of them- 
ſelves, and who have been educated in the habits of cleans ' 
lineſs. The ſuperior purity of the maple-ſugar is farther” 
proved by its leaving a leſs ſediment when Uillotved in 
water than the Weſt India ſugar. 771 on O00 
It has been ſuppoſed, that the ae is inferior to 
the Weſt India ſugar in ſtrength. The experiments which 
led to this opinion, I ſuſpect have been inaccurate, or have 
been made with maple-ſugar prepared in a ſlovenly man- 
ner. I have examined equal quantities by weight, of both 
the grained and the loaf ſugar, in hyſon tea, and in coffee, 
made in every reſpect equal by the minuteſt circumſtances 
that could affect the quality or taſte of each of them, and 
could perceive no inferiority in the ſtrength of the maple- 
ſugar.” The liquors which decided this queſtion were 
examined at the ſame time, by Alexander Hamilton, eſq. 
ſecretary of the treaſury of the United States, Mr. Henry 
Drinker, and ſeveral _— who all concurred in 11 above 
: e n 
. Whoever conſiders that the gift of the ſugar maple- 
. is from a benevolent Providence, that we have many 
millions of acres in our country covered with them, that 
the tree is improved by repeated tappings, and that the 
ſugar is obtained by the frugal labour of a farcaer's family, 
and at the ſame time conſiders the labour of cultivating the 
I ſugar-cane, the capitals ſunk in ſugar works, the firſt 
coſt of ſlaves and cattle, the expences of proviſions for both 
of them, and in ſome inſtances the additional expence of 
conveying the fugar to a market, in all the Weſt India 
iſlands, will not heſifate in believing, that the maple-ſugar 
may be manufactured much cheaper, and ſold at a leſs price 
than that which is made in the Weſt Indies. . 
3, The reſources for making a ſufficient quantity of 
5 this ſagar not only for the conſumption of the United 
States, but for W will 19 8 from the following 
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fats, There are, in the ſtates of New-Vork and Penn- 
ſylvania alone, at leaſt 10 millions of acres of land, which 
produce the ſugar maple- tree in the proportion of 30 trees 
to 1 acre. Now, ſuppoſing all the perſons capable of la- 
bour in a family to conſiſt of 3, and each perſon to attend 
150 trees, and each tree to yield 5lb. of ſugar in a ſeaſon, 
the product of the labour of 60, ooo families would be 
13 5, oo, ooo pounds of ſugar; and, allowing the inhabit- 
ants of the United States to compoſe Goo, ooo families, 
each of which conſumed 200 pounds of ſugar in a year, | 
the whole conſumption would be 1 20, ooo, ooo pounds in 
a year, which would leave a balance of 1 ohne pounds 
for exportatton. Valuing the ſugar at zs of a dollar per 
pound, the ſum ſaved to the United States would be 
8, oOo, ooo dollars by home conſumption, and the ſum 
gained by exportation: would be 1,000,000 dollars. The 
only part of this calculation that will appear improbable + 
is, the number of families ſuppoſed to be employed in the 
manufactory of the ſugar ; but the difficulty of. admitting 
this ſappoſition' will vaniſh, when we conſider, that double 
Z tale families are employed every year in making 
i | cider, the trouble, riſks, and expences of which Are all 
much greater than thoſe' of making maple-ſugar.; t 
But the profit of the maple- tree is not confined to its 
ſugar. It affords an agreeable molaſſes, and an excellent 
vinegar. The ſap which is ſuitable for theſe purpoſes is 
obtained after the ſap which affords the ſagar has ceaſed to 
flow, ſo that the manufactories of theſe different products 
ok the maple- tree, by ſucceeding, do not interfere with each 
other. The molaſſes may be made to compoſe the baſis 
of a pleaſant ſummer beer. The ſap of the maple s more- 
over capable of affording a ſpirit; but we hope this preciour 
juice will never be proſtituted by our citizens to this ignoble 
purpoſe; Should the uſe of ſugar in diet become more 
general in our country, it may tend to leſſen the inclination 
„ or 
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or ſuppoſed neceſſity for ſpirits; for I have obſerved a 


greliſn for / ſugar in diet to be ſeldom accompanied by a love 
for ſtrong drink. It is the ſugar which is. mixed with tea 
: Which7 makes it ſo generally diſagreeable to drunkards. 
But a diet conſiſting of a plentiful mixture of ſugar has 
2 other nn to recommend i it, which Lal briefly enu- 
merate. 51 
I. Sugar affords the ee quantity "of ——_— in 
- given quantity. of matter of any ſubſtance in nature; of 
| courſe, it, may be, preſeryed in leſs. room in our houſes, and 
may be conſumed. in leſs time, than more bulky and leſs 


 - nouriſhing aliment. It has, this peculiar advantage. over 


moſtꝰkinds af aliment, thgt it is nt liable to have its nutri- 
tious qualities affected by; Sie; or the weather. hence it is 
preferzed by Ihe. Indians in their excurſions; from home. 
They mig gertain quantity pf Maple - ſugari with zn equal 
- quantity-ob, indian gοn dried and, poydered, in its milky 
- Nate, This mixture is packed in little baſkets,.,which are 
frequently tied in traye ling, withaut injuring. the ſugar. 
A few ſpoonſuls ef it, mixed with, half ; pint; of ſpring 
water, affgrd them. à pleaſant, and ſtrengthening meal. From 
the degrees pfaſtrength and ngurjſhment, which, are con- 
veyed into animal bodies hy, 2,;{mall ulk gf ſygar, I con- 
ceive it might be given, to, horſes yith great advantage, 
hen they are uſed . in places ahn der circumſtanges, which 
make it difficult or expSnſi ie to ſupport, them with more 
bulky.ox weighty, ligten. 0 & ound, of, ſugar yith:grafs or 
hay, I have been. told has, ſupported. the ſtrengthang ſpirits 


def an horſe, during a whols Jay aJabgun in one of the Weſt 


India iſlands. A larger. quantity, gixen- Along, has fattened 
horſes and catt]ey ; dpring,the wartbaforglaſt,, in, Hiſpaniola, 
or a period; of. feveral monthꝭ in hir hach ex feortation of 
_ ſugary ande the; ere baten are eee by the 
want of ſhips. eite yiieo aft 10 SO yo. b 


ati 8pm ef rst OG | the ben 


prevent- 
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preventstives that Has ever been diſcoverecd of che diſeaſes 
27 which are produted by worms. Nature ſeems to have im- 
planted a love for this aliment in all children, as if it were 
n; Purpoſe to defend them from thoſe diſeaſes. I know a 
gentleman in Philadelphia, who early adopted this opinion, 
4nd who, by indulging d large family of children in the uſe 
of ſugar, has preſerved them all from the ceaſes uſually oc- 
"!cafioned by worm. 
i” 3. Sir John Pringle has remarked, that che plague has 
never been known in any* country where ſugar compoſes a 
material part of the diet of the inhabitants. I think it pro- 
bable that the frequeney o malignant fevers of all kinds has 
been lefferied by this diet; and that its more general uſe 
veould defend that claſs" of people who are moſt ſubject to 
mallgtiant fevers from being ſo often affected by them. 
4. Inſthe nuhierous and frequent diforders of the breaſt, 
tek bebur f. all / countries where the body is expoſed to 
aà variable temperature of weather; ſugar affords the baſis 
of many agreeable remedies. It is uſeful in weakneſſes, and 
acrid defliixions upon other parts of the body. Many facts 
| might be addiiced' in favour of 'rhis aſſertion. I ſhall men- 
tion only one, which from the venerable name of the per- 
"fon, whoſe caſe furniſhed it, cannot fail of eommanding at- 
tention and cretlit. U 1 of Dr. Franklin, at 
che requeft of "a friend;'4b6nt à Ff befdte he died; whe- 
*ther he had Fbunck any felier Föm kli painibf'the: tone, 
from tlie blackbefry jam, Gf hielt Ne took large quantities, 
be told me that he had; ür that He Mehe bed the fhödicinal 
part of thie jam venue Hen AXE fugat f And Ea reaſon 
for thinking f; He added! char He öftefl fountthelme' re- 
ner vr tiking about Hal H Pts 6F 4 Up greparèd by 
bolling a lictte brown Night in WAY, juft Detere h went to 
bed, that he did ffn: A Aöſtbor UhIUHHIirEtHab chen ſup- 
,Poled. by ſome of the early phyſicians of our Wihtry/"that 
"Ute . Mea e 
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5 Hccaſion to recommend” a diet to a 
poſed a material part. His patient refuſed to. ſubmit to his 2 1 
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than chat obtained from the Weſt India ſugar- cane but 
this opinion I believe is without foundation. It is prefer - 
able — to- the Weſt India Se _ mpg its ſu- 
perior cleanlineſs, . 
Caſes may occur in which a may be Sale in 3 
zine, or in diet, by perſons who refuſe to be benefited, even 
indireQly; by the labour of ſlaves. In ſuch cafes, the inno- 
cent maple- ſugar will always be preferred 5. 


It has been ſaid, that ſugar injures the teeth; but this 


opinion now has fo few ee that it does not deſerve - 


a 1 refutation. | 
Jo tranſmit to future generations all the advantages 
Se have been enumerated from the maple-tree, it will be 
neceffary to protect it by law, or. by a bounty upon the 
maple- ſugar; from being deſtroyed by the ſettlers in the 
maple country, or to tranſplant it from the woods, and 
cultivate it in the old and improved parts of the United 
States. An orchard conſiſting of 200 trees, planted upon 
à common farm would yield more than the ſame number 
of apple. trees; at a diſtance from a market town. A full - 
grown tree in the woods yields 5 pounds of ſugar a year. 
If a greater expoſure of a tree to the action of the ſun has 


the ſame effects upon the maple that it has upon other trees, 


a larger quantity of ſugar might reaſonably be expected 
from each tree planted in an orchard. Allowing it to be 
only 7 pounds, then 200 trees will yield 1400 pounds of 
ſugar ; and deducting 200 from the quantity for the con- 
ſumption of the family, there will remain for ſale 1200 
„ N nen x. of a dol. e will yield an annual 
— [6 I gig 


7 2 Dr. Knowfe, _ ee of wo by charadter in London, had 
ob ch 'of which ſugar com- 


Aetiption, and gave as, a reaſon for it, that he had witneſſe 
goof the o preflion and cruelty hich were exerciſed upon the 


Baves wh o made the miſe that he had made a yow never to taſte 
ery 


1 8 8 of their AS __ as | he lived, 


profit 
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profit to the farmer of 80 dollars. But if it ſhould. be found 
that the ſhade of the maple does not check the growth 
of grain any more than it does of graſs, double or treble 
that number of maple-trees may be planted on every farms 
and a profit proportioned to the above calculation be derived 
from them, Should this mode of tranſplanting the means 
of obtaining ſugar be ſucceſsful, it will not be a new one. 
The ſugar-cane of the Weſt Indies was brought originally 
from the Eaſt Indies, by the Portugueſe, and cultivated at 
Madeira, from whence it was tranſplanted, directly or in- 

directly, to all the ſugar iſlands of the Weſt Indies. 
It were to be wiſhed, that the ſettlers upon the ſugar 
maple lands would ſpare the ſugar-tree in clearing their 


lands On a farm of 200 acres of land, according to eur 


former calculation, there are uſually 6000-maple=trees.; If 
only 2000 of thoſe original and ancient inhabitants of the 


woods were ſuffered to remain, and each tree were to afford 


only 5 pounds of ſugar, the annual profit of ſuch a- farm, 
in ſugar alone, at the price formerly mentioned, would 
amount to 665 dollars, 150 dollars of which would proba- 
| bly more:than defray all the expences of making it, and al- 
low a plentiful deduction for family uſe .. 
According to the ufuat annual profit of a ſugar - Mmaple- 
tree, eache tree is worth to a farmer, a dollars and gf ;a 
dollar; excluſive therefore of the value of his farms: the 
2000: ſugar maple- trees alone confer. a value upon ef 
5333 dollars and 38. 0ffa dollar.T no b bas ; 00 
It is ſaid that the ſugar.treas, when deprived df the; ſheltar 
and ſupport they. deri ve rum other foreft treas, are liahleꝰto 
be blown down, occaſioned by their owing in a rich, and 
of courſe a looſe ſoil. 46: 'obviate" this l WII Sly de ns ne- 
| ceſſary to cut off ſome of their: : branches; d to! alter 
its centre of gravity, and to allow the hig winds to 
have an eaſy ,pailage, through, them. Orchards gf ſugar 
e which grow w.with an NR: oß all 
their 
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their parts to the en of the fun, will not-be liable to this 
inconvenience. {to l !, 3980 278 987-10 1591 
In ning ane ee in human 
affairs, I am led to expect that a material part of the gene- | 
ral. happineſs which Heaven ſeems to have prepared fer 
mankind will be derived from the manufactory and general 
uſe of maple- ſugar; for the benefits which I flatter myſelf 
are to reſult from it, will not be confined to our own coun- 
try. They wil 51 hope, extend themſelves to the intereſts of 
e in t the Weſt Indies. _ With this view of the ſyb- 
ject of this, letter, I cannot help, contempla ting a ſugar 
maple- tree with a ff pecies of affection and even veneration; 
for I have perſuaded myſelf tõ behold in it the happy mieans 
of rendering the commerce and ſlavery of our african | 
brethren in the ſugar iflands'/as/ per er hs ik Has Als 5 
ways been human and unjuſt “. „ anvmftiizg ni 5975 2196 TN 
1 ſhall &lichide' tHis letter by viking" that che patronage 
which yo Uhde afforded to the maple-ſugar 4s well as the 
maple- tree; Hy ot example + may produce an influence 
in our toutitry las "Extenſive as your reputatior for-uſcfur 
ſcience and gerſtiine patriotiſm. eISOEITLY. 20 fl 21: ede 
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Fr om, Dear 8 ir, 1 1691 10 9110 of . 
. el ſincere Friend ard obedlent Servant, PO&6 


ton 74146977 » $11679098 8 31:15 961. Ogo; 
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ot Of 
nce writing the 28884 letter, 1 have procured,” 


. 15 Pero of Mr. Henry Drinker, a a copy of Mr. | 


Botham's 5 of Ho method of, manufacturing ſugar 1 in 


the Eaſt Indies, It is extracted from the report of the 
17710 15 11. CEL, *: 

2 This letter was Hen before the-account of the war which, 
has lately taken place in Hiſpaniola between the white people and 
their ſlaves, had reached the city of Philadelphia. 

I + Mr. Jefferſon uſes no other fugar in bis family than en 
is obtained from the ſugar maple-tree. He has lately Pay: an. 
N of maple- trees on his farm in Virginia. 


com- 
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committee; of the britiſh privy council for trade or the ſub⸗ 
ject of the ſlave trade. I ſhall inſert in this poſtſeript only. 
ſuch parts of it: as will throw light upon the methodcof) mb- 
nufacturing the maplerſugar which has been mentiondd, and 
to ſhow ho much it ee ee of oeõ,j]awmy 

to that which en mn 5 Weſt Indies. D Sd lin baidagm 


wt M -m 10 515 


Extra from the 406 of the abe of pr Ha unc 1* 
for trade on the ſubje& of the african 1 40d 2401 o c. 
to the king. Part III. No. 3. Mr. Boat the 28 0 4 a 


of cultivating 4 Tugar puta in the Eaſt 'Tndies, Kc. 
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Having been for two vears in the engliſh, and. french 


15 511651 iy : 445 


WMeſt indian iſlands, and ſince conducted ſugar eſtgtes in the, , 


| Eaſt Indies, before the; abolition. of the ſlaxe trade, was 


_ agitated in parliament, it may be deſirahle to know. that... 


ſugar of a ſuperior quality and inferior price, to: that in our 
iſlands, is produced in the Eaſt Indies; that the.culture of 
the cane, the manufacture of the ſugar ang,arrack,.is, with 


theſe material advantages, carried on by free people China, 


Bengal, the coaſt of Malabar, all produce quantities of ſugar 
and ſpirits; but as the moſt conſiderable growth of the 


cane is carried on near Batavia, I hall explain the improved 
manner in which, ſugar, eſtates, re there conducted. The 
. Proprietor of the eſtate is generally a wealthy Dutchman 
who has erected on it ſubſtantial mills, boiling and curin;. 
| houſes. He rents this eſtate 592 Chineſe, who reſides of 
: i as a ſuperintendapt 3, ng t renter (oppoſing the e eſtate, 


Dek 

to conſiſt of ING O Or Dore acr cy re- lets it to freemen 
rio9gturtea, to bor 955 MT 10 1 en ge 80 

parcels of 30 or 60 on theſe conditions: 


mort Doi IKS T il aba He po 501 


That they hall plant 5 it in N and receive ſo muc 
pecul of 13 35 Ibs. for every pecul of ſu Epen de 


N ee We, Beins nt olg m5z87 9751 286 


ſhall produce. - te slit to 17 ads badount bod eve loc 


When crop time comes on, the ſoperintendanticollects 2 
: ſufficient number of perſons from the adjacent ' tow! yins'or 
. villages, and takes of his crop as follows : : 
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To any ſet of tradeſmen who bring their | carts and 
buffaloes he agrees to give ſuch a price per pecul to cut, all 
his crop of canes, carry them to the mill, and * them. 


A ſecond, to boil them per pecul. 


A third, to clay them and baſket them for is per 
boca, | 222 
So that, by this mad of e a ſugar aſhes the 
renter knows to a certainty what the produce of it will coſt 
him per pecul. He has not any permanent or unneceſlary 
expence; for when the crop js taken off, the taſkmen re- 
turn to their ſeveral purſuits in the towns and villages they 


came from; and there only remain the cane-planters who 


are preparing the next year's crop. This, like all other 
complex arts, by being divided into ſeveral branches, renders 


the labour cheaper and the work more perfectly done. Only 
| elayed ſugars are made at Batavia : theſe are in quality equal | 


to the beſt fort from the Weſt Indies, and are fold ſo low. 
from the ſugar eſtates as 18 ſhillings ſterling per pecul 
of 1331 Ibs. This is not the ſelling price to the trader at 
Batavia, as the government there is arbitrary, and ſugar | 
ſubject to duties impoſed at will. The ſhabander exacts a 
dollar per pecul on all ſugar exported. The price of com- 


mon labour is from gd. to 10d. per day. By the method 


of carrying on the ſugar eftates, the tafſkmen gain conſider- 
ably more than this, not only from working. extraordinary 
hours, but from being confidered artiſts in their ſeveral: 
branches. They do not make ſpirits on the ſugar eſtates. 
The molaſſes is ſent for ſale to Batavia, where one ditil- 
lery may purchaſe the produce of an hundred eſtates. 
Here is a vaſt ſaving and reduction of the price of 
ſpirits; not as in the Weſt Indies, a diſtillery for each 
eſtate; many centre in one; and arrack is ſold at Batavia. 
from 21 to 25 rix-dollars per e of 160 gallons. ſay 
gd. per gallon, 3 


The i improvement in making the cane into 4 at Batavia, 
18 5 


* 
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keeps pace with that in its culture. Evaporation being in 
proportion to the ſurface, their boilers are ſet with as much 
of it as poſſible; the cane juice with temper ſufficient to 
throw up its impurities is boiled down to the conſiſtence of 
a ſyrup; it is then thrown up into vats calculated to hold 
one boiling, then ſprinkled with 2 buckets of water to ſub- 
fade its foul parts; after ſtanding 6 hours, it is let off by 3 
pegs of different heights into a ſingle copper with one fire. 
It is there tempered again, boiled up and reduced to ſugar, 
by a gentle fire. It granulates, and the ſugar-boiler dipping 
a wand into the copper ſtrikes on the fide, then drops the 
| ſugar remaining on it into a cup of water, ſcrapes it up 
with his thumb-nail, and is by this means able to judge to 
the utmoſt nicety of the ſugar having its proper degree of 
| boiling. The vats or receivers I mentioned are placed at the 
left hand of a ſet of coppers; after running off for boiling 
all that is clear, the remainder is paſſed through a ſtrainer, 
on the outſide of the boiling-houſe; what is fine is put into 
the oppor for ger the lees are reſerved for diſtilling, 
Tas eaſy nnd "mak practice of Gere ſugar from 
the ſap or juice of the maple-tree had prevailed for 'many 
Fears in the northern and eaſtern ſtates. The facility and 
| advantages of this pleaſing branch of huſbandry had at- 
tracted little attention in Pennſylvania, though a few of its 
inhabitants were in the habit of manufacturing ſmall quanti- 


ties of this kind of ſugar. In the year 1790, it became 


more generally known to the Pennſyfvanians, that their 
brethren in the eaſtern and northern parts of the union had 


long made conſiderable quantities, with their family utenſils, 


and without the expence of hiring affiſtance ; 3 that the ſame 
tree might be carefully tapped without i injury for many ſuc- 
ecffive years; 3 that the e was imple and very eaſy, and 
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only required to obe carried on between. the middle, 6f | 
„February and. the. end. of March, when the farmen has little 
6 dez and that a, very; lange proportion: f. the unſealed 
dandso of the ſtate abound with this yaluable;trees,[,/Fhe | 
Seat and increaſing diſlike to negre flavor, and te the 
.Afrigan trade, amęng the peoples of that ſtates oecaſioncd | 
this new. proſpect of obtaining a;ſugar, not made by therun- 
happy blacks, to he particularly, intereſting doothem. The 
allowing eſtimate of thę. capacity of ſugaramaple Jands of 
Pennſylvania and New- Vork to ſupply the demand of the 
United States) far ſugar, and molaſſes, hich was founded on 
the beſt. materials attainable at that times Mas fi publiſhed, 
- among nn; ſubject. pan 21 i 28. 
n {ive 7 MEURIERS ON EStoqzs @. noi1ciuolg) Slodw 5s 
4 40879 How 1 7 THR DAMADDg 0) Idsn hn, 5d | 
By authentic Scene ſtom the:euſtoty=hduſe 
of Philadelphia, it appears, that thexrmhediurinimportation of 
enn fire for cach year, from 1385 tog, Was: | 
# znotryq TH Isrwol bas 295009 9nbut 609 556925848 
01 loaf lug, on a medium. yttoT mon 5 _ 


nation amount to pears bn NSW 0 
\->-ball of whigh-weight in ſugar may be g nods 1h 
ſidered as equal to 548. ooo. gallons ifa lim OC 1 * 
„„ d - AFTCOD 


| ta ay 0% gd Ne ee 44x 
Total quantity of ſugar x WE: 88885 een 
118 7 = r. 1 948671 
19117979 bas es el + Kerry" ö cd to Nc 
dx. MON, e991! 1 19 apper, elch of C 03 
net information of * iam C eſq of Coo s- b 
a "one of th the ju ud ges of th Ry ol 7 of common eas. 
in 2. 21e 18 Een 4 9 2 Plea: 24 
the coun ot, ce an te Sh Te that there 
are furl Iy ma le fr from a 1795 1 oy hi F ſugar, : and that 


| there are 50 trees on, an acre at a medium. But ſuppoſe 


on! 1 t re 15 a tre trees 7 
; * SY be. 0 be prod duced by er nd 49 trees.on an; rs 
then 
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then 52, 605 acres will yield 8,416,928 ths | ahb fupßbfing 


the whole demand ef the union 42,0545 140 lbs. or Ftimes 


che importatſon into Philadelphia, then 564,066 acres il 


Veld a ſupply for the United States. It need not b ob- 
""Tervedl, that there are very many more tliatf 26% 00 deres. 


of fugar-aple lands in each of the 8 following tonritfes : 
>| aks Montgomery, Otſego, Tyoga, Ontarw; it New- 


Tork; Northampton, Luzerne, Norchumberfrtl. im Penn- 


fylvania; alſo; that the ſugar-· maple tree is found in ifany 
other parts of thoſe two ſtates and of the United States. 


It will be frankly admitted; that the reſüt öf tht fore- 


0 (going eſtimate has à wild and'viſionary appearainbt ; but, 
as it is made upon facts very carefully aſtertditied/"and as 
the whole calculation is expoſed to examination, it will not 
be unreaſonable to give ſume faith to it, until exaggeration 
of fact on error ſhall be pointed out. %. TA 
2 "Philadelphia; 1790 147 42252095 vi aidab ber] 16 
In tlie ſpring vf the yeur 1793, the following letter was 


received from judge Cooper, and ſeveral other perſons who 


© had emigrated from Pennſylvania, New: Jerſeys: and France, 
into the preſent county of Otſego; at the heads of the rivers 

Delaware and Suſquehanna, whicli is diſtant from Philadel- 
phia about 135 miles, aid froth the city of New Yor About 


1100 miles, in dire a ebe 97 Jeups c bh 
e 2X P'S | ; — He! 10177 
3 _ 4 GENTLEMEN, 3 aun, I 95 179 . 


e Being convinced chat yl Feel an intereſt in the 1 manu- 


factory of maple-ſugar, and. that. your, wiſhes and exertions 
to breyent the deſtructio p but le a 1 8 ,whence it is 
produced have been i po encourag 


encour aged to 
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leaſt 160,000 Ibs, weight which, at 9d. per 1b. is equal in ; 
value to 15,000 dollars. This plain demonſtration of + the 
importance of this article will, we hope, induce you to con- 
tinue your endeavours to promote and encourage it; and we 
would ſubmit to your conſideration, whether it is not an ob- 
ject of ſufficient conſequence to claim the enccuragemeut 
of the Jegillagure 4s your a | 1 
Würm Conia; | 


To Henry Drinker. -/, RxcnuarDR. Sarg. 
e ian A RENSSEL WILLIAMS, j Jun. | 
Tench Coxe. : 1 CHARLES FRANCES. 
eee 1 Lewis DE VILLERS. 
| 477 Pl BOSS Ve Esa.“ 6 


incs he W of the at ae been 
aſcertained that the balance of the medium imports and 
1 foreign ſugar, that is, the conſumption. of that 

article in the Unired States, is about 20,090,000 fbs. weight 
per annum. The quantity of molaſſes uſed in ſubſtance, 
and excluſively of diſtillation, probably does not exceed 
1, 500,000 gallons, which may be deemed equal to a out 


Half their weight in ſugar, or 6,000,000 of Ibs. The total 7 


fun of theſe, being the whole conſumption of ſugar and 


molaſſes in ſubſtance, is 2650 c ; of 1 Ibs. It ü is certain, 


: that every f, farmer havin ng x09 a acres of ſugar-maple land, in 


— 3 


a ſtate of. ordi inary american in improvement, t chat is, one-third 
15 { os VIII Halo 
FLopered with 5 of wood and timber, and 


ge [ 100 2 


4y0-thirds. (cleared fo or Mo : 55 ture | graſs and grain, can 
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make 1099 ths; weight ere FI Yon only his neceſſary 

farpii ae archen utenſi 8 0 £0 oli of a 2 
756. OS 127175 — 

2 Vom 1, an a child of 10 8 bimſelf. 


511971 yup Years, W _ 1163! 
| | no, 1 ore require Ee, ale Fr 4 75 33 of — 


1155 np oc Fing 59101001 
mall familie 60 acres each, 2,600, % 
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fugar nn conſumed i in ſubſtance, i in the United States. 


The operation in a family is as eaſy as to make houſehold 
ſoap or cheeſe, or to brew ale or beer; and as there is in 


this country much more than twice the above quantity e of 
| ſugar-maple lands, in fituations not too ſouthern, the only 


object that requires attention, is to give, as faſt as pofſible, 


generality to this fimple, profitable, and comfortable manu 
| focture. 3 


—— — 
it CAE EIA, th Seite 
z a 


r . 2 A  __ a — —— 


3 0 9 VII, 


Ar enk, PRIEND, $64 I i opting Kentucky. 
3 of ANL. i 


75 II is n—_— 1 think; that you 
thould enpect by this time ſome account of che inhabitants, 
their manner of living, the mode of ſettling the country, the 
routes, dittance, and mode of travelling to it, with ſome 


: information reſpecting religion and political ſentiments, and 
"4 the ſocial pleaſures of the people; all of which, I am afraid, 
will require too much time for a letter, and therefore I beg 


. that you will b be content to receive the information in the 


8 deſultory manner I ſhall be enabled to ſend it. 


- 


'In ſome of my f firſt letters I gave vou an account of the 


| firſt ſettlement of this country. The perturbed Rate of that 
| period, and the favage condition of the country, w which was 


one entire wilderneſs, made the object of the firſt emigrants 


that of ſecurity and ſuſtenance, and produced the ſcheme of 
| ſeveral families living together in what were called ſtations. 


Theſe ſtations were a kind of quadrangular, or ſometimes 


oblong forts, formed by building log-houſes connectedly, 


4 918 


5 only leaving openings for gate-ways to paſs as they might 


{? 5, 


have occaſion. They were generally fixed in a favourable 


tuation for water, and in a _—_ of good land. enn | 
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the head of fome f party of connexions, who bade linen 
and /pre-ewption right, ſeized upon theſe 0 eee to 
have his land cleared, which Was neceſſary or the ſupport 
of the ftation 3 for, i it was not only prudeiit to Keep cloſe in 
their forts a at times, but it was alſo neceffary to Erep their” 
5 horſes and cows. up, otherwiſe the Indians would carry off '* 
the horſes, and ſhoot and deſtroy the cattle. 
| Under ſuch c circumſtances, the firſt fettlement of Ken - 
tucky was ormed,' which ſoon opened a corifiderible quan- 
tity of land in Welk county 'of Linesln, which lies in the upper 
part of the ſtate, and contig iguous to che wilderneſs chat ends 
in this delectable region. M7 2908-0108 n e none 5s 
As the 00 ntry gained ſtreng 5th, the Wucht began to th 2 
break up in im art of the e E and their inhabitants 
to ſp read: chen Em iſclves, and eilte upon' their relteltle Utites:'” 
but the e the were in for mbſt or the” torives”” 
| nience 5 did not at mit of their building any other 
houſes but e Fl 10 300 and of oj opening fields in theo Ex pedi· & 
tious way 195 lanting ing the indian corn; the otlly grain wWhick 
was cultivated at hat tine. eh of as ge 8702 
A log-houſs is very fon erefted'®, an ind d in bhleqtieice of 
the e friend] 7 dilpo ofition which exiſts among thoſe Hoſpitable 
people, eve 1 0 to the's affitance of each other 
upon Occaflons f . Sbmi etlines' they ey were built 
| (ub 5 entire fon Yith Tived an ae e and 
| chi l 10 oppe Tl with cf 5e T Is Gand n ad, to keep 
5 12 e ol t Mg 1 5 * mien bros 4 81 
out 9. weather, The next od was to open the land for 
| eultivation. « 4 h ai Is Ve very tt Tit erlag in any part of 
this chu e cüttin 11 5 We Calle, and girdling” 
a Es re 7 a crop « TIENES 22 The fertility” 'of 
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the ſoil amply 0 e fo ki teilt For if e 


w Atidoſedf eee do maten 1 and elegant 
0 2 agel ele eee the ner Fee Bin 1 
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large! trees are nat very numerous, and a Into proportion | 
of them the ſugar-maple, it is very likely, from this i e 


fect cultiyation, that the ground will yield from 59 to, 6. 60 - 


buſhels of corn to the acre. The ſecond crop, will be ; more 
ample ;, and, as the ſhade is removed by cutting t the timber 0 
away, great part of. our land will produce from 7⁰ to 100 oo , 
buſhels of corn from. an acre, | This extraordinary fertility _ 
enables the farmer, who has but a ſmall capital, to increaſe g 
his wealth; in a; moſt rapid manner (I mean. by wealth the | 


comforts of, life). His cattle and hogs will find ſufficient = 


food, in the woods, not only for them to ſubſiſt upon, but 


to fatten them, His horſes want no provender the greateſt | ; 


part of the year, except cane and wild clover; but he may 


afford to feed them with corn the and Jer. . His garden, a 


vegetables, neceflary f for his t. table; 1 00d the E increaſe : | 
of .his, hogs.and: poultry will furniſh, him the ſegond 1 year, 8 
without, fearing. to j injure bis ſtock, with, a plenty, Son. 


foodl 3, and in. 3/85 d fears his ſock of cattle and ſheep will 
_ prove ſufficient to fpply him with both beer a d , Mutton 3 : 


* 


ang he ay, onptinpe his plan at the ſame time 0 ' ncrealing 
in herb thoſe, uſeful en, * the fourth Veen 
vided. heiß: induſtrious, he m N ba Fl plantation 75 uit O9 
cient. gan rden 9 build, e 5 
either of, tons, brick, r A. fre g wooden buildi $00 
principal articles of w which We 14 195 0780 = "Sil 
: labgur gf himfelf. and 1 de OMe 3 L, and he af rel a 
weh why ek W : rodu :f cio s arms 
whic it w this time aff ord N 1 8. 
he may dan jp net Fon be . 
Apples, peaches, pears ou 
finds a ſoil or 1 yk al be e th jo Pape er chat wi 
not qhinder, or in any degree divert him from thewwbjedt of 
his agg auch. J have taken no-uvtice of the gaine ne 
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| might kill, as it is more a ſacrifice of time to an induſtrious 
man than any real advantage. i 
Such has been the progreſs of Fo ah of this 
country, from dirty ſtations or forts, and ſmoky huts, that 
it has expanded into fertile fields, bluſhing orchards, plea- 
ſant gardens, luxuriant ſugar groves, neat and commodious 
houſes, | riſing villages, and trading towns; Ten years have 
produced 2 difference in the population and comforts of 
this country, which to be pourtrayed in juſt colours would 
appear marvellous. To bave implicit faith or belief that 
ſach things have happened, it is firſt neceflary to be (as E 
have been) a ſpectator of ſuch events. es 
Emmigrations to this country were maſtly aß the PS 
arts of Virginia, Maryland, Pennſylvania, and North Caro—- 
lina, until, 1784 : in which, years many officers, who had 
ſerved i in "the american army during the late war, came out 
with their families; 3 ſeveral families came alſo from England, 
Philadelphia, Nen: jerſey, Jork, and the NewrEngland 
| ſtates. The country ſoon began to be chequered after that 
Xra with genteel men, which operated both upon the minds 
and actions of the back woods people, who cqnſtituted the 
firſt emigrants. A [taſte for the dęcorum and elegance of 
the table was ſoon eultivated 3 the pleaſures of gardening 
were confidered . not only as. uſeful, but amufing. Theſe 
improvements in the comforts, of living and manners, 
awakened-2 ſenſe of ambition to inſtruct. their youth in uſe-· 
ful and accompliſhed arts. Social pleaſures, were regarded. 
as the moſt ineſtimable of human poſſeſſior he genius of 


2 
19 


friendſhip appeared to folter, the,emanations of virtnez while 
the cordia} regard, and fincere. define of pleaſing, produced 
the moſt harmonizing effects, Sympathy was regarded as 
the eſſence of the human ſoul, participating of, celeſtial mat - 
2 fac as A ' ſpark engendered. to warm our -denevolence,. 


and Je tothe Taptures of bags "a 4 
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With ſuch ſentiments our amuſements flow from the in- 
terchange of civilities, and a reciprocal defire of plealing: 
That ſameneſs may not cloy, and make us dull, we vary the 
ſcene as the nature of circumſtances will permit. The open- 

ing ſpriug brings with it the proſpect of our ſummer's la- 
Þvur, and the brilliant fun actively warms into life the | 
vegetable world, which blooms and yields a profuſion of 
aromatic odours. A creation of beauty is now a feaſt of 
joy, and to look for amuſements beyond this genial torrent 
of ſweets; would by a neee uot nature, aid a a ſacrilege 
againft heaven. 

'The ſeaſon of cageiiing) bent the uomen, whoſe 
mornings are cheered by the modulated buffbonery of the 
mockingibird, the tuneful ſbnt of the thruſh, and the gaudy 
plumage of the parrotſuet.—Feſtive mirth crowns the even- 


ing. The buſineſs of the day being over, the men join the 


women in the ſugar groves, where enchantment ſeems to 
_ dwell. —Theofty trees wave their ſpreading branches over 
a green turf; on whoſe ſoft down the mildneſs of the even- 
ing invites the neighbouring youth to ſportive play; while 
our rural Neftors, with taltulating minds, contemplate the 
boyiſh gambols of à growing progeny, they recount the 
exploits of their early age, and in their enthuſiaſm forget 
there are ſuch things as decrepitude and miſery.” Perhaps 
a convivial ſong, or 4 plenſant narration, cloſes the feene. 

Rational pleaſures meliorate the foul j and it is by fami- 
larizing man with uhtontaminated fellcty, that fordid 
awarice and vicious habits ave to be deſtroyed. 

Gardening and fiſhing'tonſtitute fore part of the amuſe.” 
ments of both ſexes. ' Flowers and ther getiera form one 
of the ſtudies of our ladies; and the embellin melt 5f their 
| kotfes with thoſe which are Khown t6 be Chathry; ffiitaccs” 

a part of their tmiploymient/—D6theltic cares and inufte fili 
up the remzticker er the dayz Mid fecha Fitted, Witbbüt ere 
ne form, leave them without ennui or diſguſt. Our 


n 
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young men are tœo gallant to permit the women to have 
ſeparate amuſements; and thus it is that we find that ſuavity 
and politeneſs of manners pniuenſals which: Fan, only, be... 
eiectef by feminine poliſh. PAGE 55 53 
The autumn and the inter ———_ 896 Ie bas... 
Evening viſits. moſtly end with dancing by the young. pęeo- 
ple, while, the, more aged indulge their hilarity, or giſſemi- 
nate information in ae en of polities, or Lenk fen 
| ful, art or ſcience. it [46 DL at) oC 23-01 16: d ven 9 
Such axe the amuſcmpats, of, this country, which. hays... 
for their. baſis, hoſpitality, and all the variety of, god things 
that s luxuriant ſoil is capable of producing, without the 
alloy of that diſtreſs, of miſery which is produced From geg, 
nur or want, Malt liquor: and ſpirits, diſtilled from, gorn 
and the juice, of, the ſugarctreg mixed with ter, Fonſtitute, 
the.ordinary beverage. of the copntry/1 Wing, is,t99 Heir 19... 
be; drank; predigally 4, but that, is a, fortupate gjrcumAance,. 
as it- will heran additional ſpur to us to FY ul vate dhe Ne. 84 95 
The routes. from, the. different, Atlantic fates, 40 this 
country are various, aꝶ maꝝ he ſuppoſed. "From the.orths,.. 
ern ſtates] iti is through the upper parts of; enniflyania, to... | 
* Piteſburg, ande then dogn the ziver Site The dittance... 
from Philadelphia to Pittſburg, is nearly. 399 mils, From 
Langaſter ahqut 230. »The route through Redſtone, and 
by. Pittſburg, both from, Maryland and Virginia, is the moſt,, 
eligible, provided ypu have much baggage exgegt. you g 
fromithe;fautharn, and back counties of, Y.inginia ; then Jour 
 beſt-and moſt expeditious, ay is, through the wilderneſs, 
From Baltimore, -pefling Old Town, upon, the. Ratgwmacy 
and by Cumberlond forts, Braddack:s, road, te, Redſtone, . 
old fort an the Monangahals, ig buff miles ; 2pd 
from Aeranxia 10. che fame) Nacg: by, Wineheſter Ma 
Towns, and, then the, ſame jxoute..acroſs the , mountain, is 
about 230 Miles. This dach mut, he, the, maſt, eligidle for, 


all 5 who may wiſh to travel to this country, as the 
| diſtance 


> $%. HERS. i , 
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diſfarice by Iandeis thorter; tlie Yoads'' Vetter, and tlie 1c 
> commodations good; 1. e. they art very good to Old Town! 
which is 146 miles from Alexandria, and from thente to 
Redſtone comfortable, and plentifully ſupplied with pro- 
viſions of all forts: the road over the mountain is rather 
rough, but no where in the leaſt difficult to pa: 

Travellers or emigrants take different methods of tranſ-— 
porting their baggage, goods, or furniture, from the places 
they may be at to the Ohio, according to circumſtantes; or 
their object in coming to the country. For inſtance, if a 
man is travelling only for curiôſity, or has no family or 7 
goods to remove, his beſt way would be to purchaſe Horſes, --* 
and take his route through tle wilderneſs ; bur probided he 
has a family, or gbods of 'any fort to remove; his beſt way, 
men, would be to purchaſe à Waggor and team of horſes to 
carry his property to Redſfone old fort, or to Rt urg, 
according as he may come from the northern bor Hoathern © 
ſtates. A good wiggon wilt coſt, at Philadelphia; about 10l. 
(I ſhall” reckbt etery thing in ſterling money for your 

greater totivtnidiice), and the herſts about 121i each they 


— 'J3 ; l : 
would coft ot more both At Baltimore and Alex® 2 
andria. Thie waggon may be evefed with canvas, and, if 


it is the choice of the People; thief Hä fleep iti ix at Aigle 


with the greateſt fafety. Bat f Hd ſhould dinge ühat y, 
there are ins er 4ecommö daten“ th whole Gffrarre & the 
differetit'roate;” Tb alen dhe hows à Plenty 6f Rays,ẽʒ | 
cori would edt üot 185 Peng cab herfe ;- füphbſing 


you pürchaſe your fotagt i the hoſt Weotomich? manner, 


j. e. oF tnt fariierss A8 Y Pals alen g ffn tte ue fine a 


vo may want itz arid carry FonF VagytnpdandPnet of 
inn Keeperd, who mill abt chief pre fl“! The proven 
for the Tathily l d eee iiber Fland by 
having 2 bf caip itties ft Rbppinty ng ds bagesttig | 
vllen eatitlef is flhe pft WE bfmi of Wine Orivuler;- 
del eg y1.09023 elit o e, of dis elt dw 2n85gotgh ds 
„fte Ai f | 
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and by kindling a fire, they may ſoon dreſs their food. 


There is no impedini ent to theſe kind of things, it is com- 


mon, and may be done with the greateſt ſecurity; and I 
- would recommend all perſons who wiſh: to avoid expence, 
as much as poſſible to adopt this plan. Prue, the charges 


at inns on thoſe roads are remarkably reaſonable; but I have 


mentioned thoſe particulars, as there are many unfortunate 
people in the world to whom the ſaving of every ſhilling is 
an object; and as this manner of journeying is ſo far from 
being 8 that in a e ſeaſon it is an 
pleaſant, £67576 „ 4 itz. Nine Aal: 
Proviſions in thoſe countries are very en 3 beef, hats 
ton, and pork, are ſomething leſs than-2d. per Ib; dunghill 
fowls are from 4d. to 6d. each; duck gd ;; geeſe and. tur- 


Ties, 18. 3d. butter, 343 cheeſe I will ſay; nothing about, 


as there is very little good until you arrive in Kenturky- 
Flour is about 125. 6d. par ent! 06 6 52th 
The beſt way is to. carry their tea a coffee from. he 
En they may ſet out at; good green tea will be from 
45, 6d, to 6s. per Ib; ſouchong from 38. to 58; coffee 
will coſt from 18. 3d. to rs. 6d. per Ib; loaf ſugar from 


71 to 203d. But I would not recommend their, carrying: g 
much ſugar; for as the back country is approached, the 


maple-ſugar i is in abundance, and may be bought from gd. 
to'6d:'per: Ib, Such are the expences to be incurred in 


travelling to this country by Redſtone and Pittſburg. 


The diſtance which one of thoſe waggons may travel one 
day with another is litile ſhort of 20 miles. 80 that it will 
be a journey from Alexandria to Redſtone old fort of 
11 or 12 days; from Baltimore. a day or two longer; and 
from m Phffadelphia to Pittſpurg, I ſhould ſuppoſe, it would 
- require. nearly 20 days, as, the roads are not fo e as from 
the two former places. 


** From theſe e the expence 0 of'n removing. 2 | Sly 8 
from 
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from either of the ſea-ports I have mentioned, to the _— 
may be computed with tolerable exactitude *. | 

The beſt time for ſetting out for this country from any 
of the Atlantic ports, is the latter end of either September 
or April. The autumn is perhaps the moſt eligible of the 


two; as it is moſt likely that the roads acroſs the mountain 


will be drier, and proviſions and forage are then moe more 
tpn and cheap than in the ſpring. 


Tf this mode ſhould not ſuit the ee of the party, | 


by reaſon of their not wanting a waggon or horſes when 
they arrive in this country, they may have their goods 
brought out to Redſtone old fort from Alexandria for 128. 
per cwt. and in S. eee from Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia. T7 IL: 454 „ 

At Redſtone okdforr, or . 3 can Sicher ad 
-2 boat, which will eoſt them about 538. per ton, or freight 
_ their goods to Kentucky for about 18. per cw-t. There is 
no regular buſineſs of this ſort; but as there are always 


boats coming down the river, 18. per cwt, is the common 


eharge for freight. But more frequently when there is 
boat-room to fpare; it is given to ſuch as are not able 10 
purchaſe a boat, or have not a knowledge of the navigation. 
However, that is a buſineſs which requires no fill; and 
there are always eee e eee 
' readily conduct a boat for the. ſules of a paſſageaοννẽ⁰,öi 
4. The diſtante from Philadelphia“ 1 1 Kentucky: is 
« the Air js Irons. the. by as nd" os 
. Terim, Tory Ane Fes 5 1795, it "appears, 


that the emigrations to Kentucky che eee 


to 144000 people; that he himſelf country honſe, out. houſes, 
and 30 acres of land (including dee. bo f for 18k. ſterling 
a year, about' 1 mile Aab 25 1 1 e 
e, The amen in be led e he computed wich 
ny degree. of 50 itude;, but from the beſt information that can 
be collected, from the rapids ds of the Ohib to Santa Fe is abbut' 7000 
po and from 5 to the city of Mevieo about 189. | 15, 
be computed diſtance, between .New. eee Mexico 5s 
2 


ſomerhing ſhort of 2000 miles, and about the ſame to Satita Fe. 


between 
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between and 809, miles nom Baltimore! nearly vo; ; 
nearly 600. from. Alexandria; and upwards of 500 ffom 
"Richmond. . The roads and accommodations are tolcrubly 
S to the, borders of the wilderneſs ; ethrotigh Which ﬆ is 
| hardly | poflible for a a carriage to paſs, great par of the Way 
being over high and ſteep» hills, -upow#ithe? banks of the 
rivers, and along defiles, which in:qome places ſeemi to 
threaten you at every ſtep with danger. This is che öhly 
| route. the people coming from the upper parts of Virginia 
aud North. Carolina can take at preſent to: get into® the 


Te country; the gapof Cumberland mountaiwbejng the only place 
Where it can be. paſſed withgut,the greateſt difficulty”) The 
| opening; the Tenaſee will afford a convenierit comimunltütfon 


with Re iſſippi. The wilderneſa, Which wus formerly . 
of; 4058 thropgh, without. A ſingle habitation; is reduced 

rom q e "{ettlement; of Powel 's valley to nv one half of 
iber di, iſtance; geg aug it iscto be expected that in a fe oy eure 
more, "Y \ remainder jof the diſtance will af6t8! fetfle- 
Heute [fc r the. accommodation of people atravelling that 


route; u w en 2 good road may be maue quite to Kentucky. 
"The carials., bi have ſpoken of, which arsicutting onthe Po- 


| towmac f, and the removal;;of the obſtructians dm. Cheat 


| river, will render the paſſage from Alexandria; or the fede- 
ral th to the Ohio, hath cheap and enſy. c 1b 6 5H „eit 
* - Upon the arrival, of cmigrants in the country they gene- 
rally take 2 view of that paxt in which it :is:their object to 


. 


Tettle, 3 and According to, their cireumſtances ar calling: | 


upon fach, a fituation, 280 ma appear Rligible for theu-buli- 
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come to this country are huſbandmen, I ſhall only take no- 
ice of their manner of proceeding and ſettling a farm. 


(Land is to be purchaſed in every part of the e6untry : the 
prices are various, according to the improvements there | 
+ May; be upon it, its quality, and local ſituation; the generab | 
price of land, with ſome improvements, 1 is from 128 to 1. 158. 


per acre. Plantations, with orchards and other improve 
ments, may be purchaſed from 11,” to 1I. 58. per acre; ; 
good land, without improvements, may be Purchaſed f fre rom 
18. 6d. to gs. per ditto, hic price will be accordiny to its 
rate, ar-qualitpdudsfiruatibacs(i50c:v DP 19 457 907 
a Remember, . dy ns f 5 oe I 
+ APPrebend: Bo EUropeat wolf be Hardy enòugh 1 ty form a 
viſsttle went · in o tiderneſza Hie brilr de Takt fo or the Ne. 
2 16806; ha, nnddubtz ton Nablit; ard aVeft, Gale For 
1, that ſortoofhuſimeſs. / Indeed; / cer Soba 1 5 People 
ho have ſo lang beef ig che dete df WER bes 
nnd farther back asc tHE b cout V beebiHes tit, for the 
_ 2:fake. of huntingi an, what they call fange For their cattle, 
vwhich-id thut bf their feeding op the nathral graſs, that 
they ſeem untjualiffed: ſor any ther Kind oF life, "This is 
favorable un che Tewling'a Will arid infallt dun &y ; and dno 
-doubrthis difpbſiticn Wilt 148 pai ſore 52510 Ing as there 
js left a wildernefvin Ameries? It 15 Botbwever, certain, this 
is ad vantagebus to fociety,? nech wil be betteted, A . nor 
-injuxed, by luch petear Habits] 16 ng de they bete g new 
cou es to) people ff i chi adtentifoue ST tende ro 
.accelerate the !propagntits of Rothefit Aal 05 ey lr 
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little money to buy ſtock. In ſuch a ſituation, after build- 


ing his houſe in the manner I have mentioned, which will 
coſt him little more than his labour, he ſhould procure ſome 


dunghill fowls, a cow, and a breeding ſow, The fowls will 


produce eggs for his family; the cow, milk and butter, if ſhe 
is well taken care of; and the ſow will produce 25, if not 3» 


litters of pigs within the year. Theſe animals are very pro- 


lific in this climate and ſoil ; and it is not a ſanguine calcu- 
lation to ſuppoſe the ſow will have 8 or 10 pigs at each 


litter; by which means the family will have pork ſufficient | 


for the next year; and the year after they may barter bacon 
for beef and mutton, which I will conclude their circum- 


ſtances have: not permitted them, as yet, to purchaſe, His 


labour will have provided him with corn before this time; 
and in the extenſion of his plantation, and the increaſe of 


his cow and hogs, his difficulties will be over; and a few 


years of induſtry and perſeverance will make him a man of 


property. The increaſing ratio of ſtock is prodigious, 7 


where proviſion for them coſts ſo little as it does here, and 


where the fertility of the ſoil is fo wonderful. His fowls 
will coſt about 3d. each, his breeding ſow about 5 ſhillings, 


and his cow, if a very good one, of 4 ct. and upwards, | 


" 


will coſt him from 30 to 40 ſhillings. 


I have hitherto ſuppoſed this induſtrious n man nat is cir- it 


cumſtances to enable him to uſe horſes and plough, but 


obliged to hoe his corn; the only difficulty of which will be 
the preparing the ground for the ſeed. According to this 
imperfect cultivation, I will conclude that his crop of corn 
will not be more than 30 buſhels to the acre. Now an in- 


Ln 


duſtrious man making a ſettlement i in the autumn would be 
able to open 3 acres of land, in the manner I have related, 


before the time of planting, which will be i in April or May; . 


indeed, as late as June will anſwer ; ſo that he may take 


advantage of this favourable circumſtance, and, by. planting 


a different periods, he will be deter enabled to cultivate his 


crop, 
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crop, as OY will not all require his attendance at the ſame 


time. Allowing half an acre for vegetables and pulſe, and 


the yield of his labour will be 75 buſhels of corn. Admitting 


then that he has a wife and 2 children, I will allow one 


* 


half of this corn for their year's ſupport, - which, with the 


animal food his ſtock will afford him, and vegetables, will 


conſtitute a comfortable living. The other half he may 
ſell, and purchaſe thoſe artificial neceſſaries his family may 
want. The ſecond autumn and winter he may open 2 acres 
more, and put the other, 3 into better condition; one of 
which ſhould be ſown, with flax or hemp. ſeed, in order to 
give employment to his wife, and to proyide linen for do- 
meſtic uſes. His crop of corn the ſecond year, with the 
extended and improved cultivation, will not be ſhort of 
125 buſkels. - The ſurplus quantity of this year's crop- will - 
go a great way towards. purchaſing a horſe and plough; 
and as the third crop will be more ample, he will then find 
himſelf comfortable and independent. I have all along ſup- 
poſed this farmer to have made prompt payment for every | 
thing that he has wanted, which is ſeldom aſked from an 
induſtrious. man who is anxious to provide for his family. 
Such a man may not only have credit for horſes and cattle, 
but even for the land; and in a very little time, with induſ- 
try, he may pay the whole off, I have taken no notice of 
the taxes he will have to pay, as it is moſt likely may would 
not, all together, amount to 5 ſhillings... 

Proviſions of every ſort are both plenty and AE in 
this country. Flour is from 6s. to gs. per cwt. according to 
it s quality. Indian corn is from gd. to 1s, per buſhel. 
Beef is from 14d. to 2d. per Ib. Veal, 24d. per ditto- 
Mutton, 34. ditto which high price is owing to the general 
deſire the farmers have to increaſe their ſtocks. Pork is 


from 2d. to 214. per Ib. Bacon, from 37d. to 4d. Bacon 
hams, from 4d. to 814. Salt beef, 2d. Hung or dried. 


N | „„ 
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beef, 3d. Neat's tongues, 6d. each. Buffalo ditto, which 
are 2 moſt delicious morſel, gd, Dunghilt fowls, ducks, 
muſcovy ditto, geeſe, turkies, guinea fowls, and pigeons, 
are proportionally cheap. Butter is from 21d. to 314. 
per lb. Cheeſe from 2d. to 3d. per ditto. 

We have a variety of fiſh in our rivers ; the moſt ad 
of which are the perch, trout, buffalo fiſh; and foft turtle. 
The pearch is in fize from 5 to 12 lb. is firm and fat in its 
ſeaſon, which is from February until July, and is equal to 
any falt-water fiſh I ever taſted, The trout is caught from 
8 to 301b. weight. This fiſh is too univerfally known and 
admired to require any account of its excellence, particularly 
as the trout in England is the exact miniature of: ours. 
The buffalo fiſh is in ſize from 4 to 8 lb. is a very fine fiſh, 
but inferior to the two former. But the ſoft turtle is, per- 
haps, the moſt delicious fiſh in the world, and amply com- 
penſates for our having no other teſtaceous fiſh. | This 
turtle is gelatinons; except a ſmall ſhell upon its back, about 
the bigneſs of the palm of the hand, * ws 0 is en 
6 to ro lb. | 
 Moft people make their bv gur but when it is ſola, : 

the price is from 3d. to 41d. per Ib. according to its fine- | 
neſs. The bufinefs of fugar-refining is only commeneing, 
which makes it impoſſible to ſay exactly what will be the 
general price of loaf or refined ſugar; but J conelude it will 
be proportionally low with raw fugar, as the buſineſs can be 
carried on in this country at leſs expence than in Philadel- 
phia and York, where the price of the neceſſaries of life is 
fo much higher. Tea, coffee, chocolate, and ſpices, are 
fomething higher here than in Philadelphia. Good green 
tea is from 5s. to 8s. per 1b. Imperial or gunpowder, 
108. 6d, Pearl and ſchoulong, from 128. to 16s. Good 
fouchong, from 4s. 6d. to 7s. per ditto, Bohea, from 25. to 
238. 6d. Coffee, from 18. gd. to 25. Chocolate, from 16. 6d. 
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to 18. 8d. Spices are moſtly 25 per cent. higher than they 
are at Philadelphia or Baltimore. 


I have entered into ſeveral minutiz, in order that you 
may have a more clear idea of the people and ſituation of 


this country. I havenot aimed ſo much at being ee | 


as * convey information. 

In a country in the zenith of the perfection of arts, a 
one juſt removing the ſhade of ſavage wildneſs, the contraſt 
appears, I know, greater to an European than it really is. 
We have more of ſimplicity, and you more of art. We 
bave more of nature, and you more of the world. Nature 
formed our features and intellects very much alike ; but 


while you have metamorphoſed the one, and contaminated 


the other, we preſerve the natural ſymbols of both. You 
| have more hypocriſy—we are ſincere. You are more cun- 
ning and adroit, which your laws and habits have rendered 
part of your natures. We are not ſo ſtupid as not to. ſee 
through the veil; but when an European does us the honour 
| to, viſit us, we have both too much hoſpitality and ſuavity of 


manners to inform him he has neither ſentiments nor 


religion. A few years reſidence with us teaches him that 
- Important truth, and ſelf. conviction 3 is always the moſt 
. laſting. 
However, a Ade of the laws, and ſubſtance of the 
it opinions, which our new code will contain, will give you a 
better conception of our moral and political ſentiments, and 
their probable duration; and with hopes that an early op- 
portunity will preſent itſelf to forward my letter upon that 


ſubject, I ſhall take my leave of you for the preſent, my 


dear friend, with eee you every N felicity. 
Farewell. 


| e 
With the utmoſt regard and eſteem, 
| Yours; Lc; - | 
Na = c-- 
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MR. Thomas Ccoper, late of Mancheſter, in anſwer to 


queſtions « concerning the ſtate of ſociety i in America, and 
whether european comforts and conveniences can be 
procured there ?—and, whether proviſions are cheaper 
and more plentiful there, than in England ? wrieey' 2s 


follows : 

AMERICA is a large place; and between the different 
Mates, there are ſtrong ſhades of difference; nor does a 
large towa furniſh the fame anſwer to your queries as the 


country. 11 
In Boſton, New-York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, the 


ſtate of ſociety is much the ſame as in the large towns of 


Great Britain, ſuch as Birmingham, Briſtol, Liverpool, and 
Mancheſter, The american towns I have juſt enumerated, 


contain together about the ſame number of inhabitants as 
the engliſh towns juſt mentioned; that is, about 200, ooo. 
Boſton, in 1791, contained 18,038, inhabitants; ; New- 
Tork, 33,131; Philadelphia, 42,5203 Baltimore, 13,5033 5 


Richmond, 3,7613 Alexandria, 2,748 z Lexington, in 
Kentucky, 834. Since that year the increaſe has been 
equivalent to make up the aggregate what I ſtate *, New⸗ 
Vork, for inſtance, is a perfect counterpart of Liverpool: 


the ſituation of the docks, the form of ſtreets, the ſtate of 


the public buildings, the infide as well as the outſide of 
the houſes, the manners, the amuſements, the mode of 
living among the expenſive part. of the inhabitants —all 
theſe circumſtances are as nearly alike, in the towns laſt 
mentioned, as poſſible. In all the. american towns above 


noticed, there are theatres and aſſemblies, They are, in 
fhort, preciſely. what the larger and more opulent provincial 


towns of Great Britain are. Henee allo you way eaſily | 


* At 3 Philadelphia contains Sat 70,000, New. York 


about 1 72888 Lexington 1, 500 inhabitants. Wen 
N | | conceive, 


a 
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conceive, that european comforts and conveniences are not 
ſcarce. In fact, you may find in Philadelphia or Ne- 
York, every article of that deſcription uſually kept in the 
ſhops in the engliſh towns I have referred to, in equal 
plenty, but not indeed equally cheap: To the price of all 
articles of luxurious furniture (pictures, pier-glaſſes, car- 
pets, &c.) add one-third to the engliſh price, and you have 
the full american priee. Houſe-rent is alſo much the ſame 
as in the places hitherto compared: if any thing, ſomewhat 
dearer in America, for houſes of the ſame ſize and conve- 
nience. The houſes, in the one ſet of towns as in the other, 
are built of brick and ſtone. In the country ſituations. of 
America, houſes of equal convenience are as _ as im the 
country of Great Britain, 
Proviſions (milk and butter contin at Nmap and 
ſouthward) are a full third cheaper than in ſimilar places 


of Great Britain. Butter, in Boſton and New-York, is : 


_ than in Philadelphia, where it is from 15d. to 20d. 


per Ib. Cheeſe about the ſame price as with you, but not 


ſo good. Firing i in the great towns very dear, a cord of 
hiccory wood, 8 feet by 4 feet and 4 feet, ſelling in Phila- 
delphia and New-Vork, in winter, at 7 dollars. Remote 


from the great towns it would be about I dollar and a 


half. 

In the ſettled country, Beer from 15 to 250 miles 
from the large towns, the ſtate of ſociety, and the ſtyle of 
living, is, in my vn preferable to the Genes life of 
Great Britain. 

In the latter Ling, the people are divided i into, firſt, 


rich proprietors and great lords, who come occaſionally 


to viſit their country ſeats ; ſecondly, gentlemen farmers, 
whom inclination, or too ſtrait an income, prevent 
from living in townsz and thirdly, farming tenantry, 
who? cultivate the ground for a ſcanty livelihood. In 
America you have none of the firſt claſs: the maſs of in- 
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182 WESTERN TERRITORY OP 
habitants (excluſive of ſervants) conſiſts . of thoſe who 
poſſeſs in fee ſimple, from 100 to 500 acres of land, actually 
in cultivation : together with the tradeſmen immediately 
dependent on agriculture (all of whom are farmers), and 
the ſtore-keepers diſperſed in the ſmaller towns, almoſt all 
of whom are farmers alſo, But they are all fovenly 
farmers : their fences are not neat; they have few hedges, 
and thoſe few are rough and imperfect. The fence in the 
middle and ſouthern ſtates is uſually wood ſplit into lengths, 
of 5 or 6 feet, and 3 or 4 inches thick, of which the ends 
are placed one on the top of another, angular-wiſe, In 
New-England, ſtone fences are common, In Pennſylvania, 
| 22 20 years ago, there were many hedges of privet, but 
one ſevere winter killed them all. They have many in- 
digenous thorny ſhrubs that would anſwer for hedges, 
but they do not give themſelyes the trouble to try, For 
gardening they have much leſs taſte than the Engliſh z for 
- orchards more, Every farm-houſe in the middle and 
ſouthern ſtates has its peach-orchard, and its apple-orchard; 
and with all their flovenlineſs, abundance and content are 
evident in every habitation. Theſe habitations are uſually 
of wood: more generally of logs, caſed or uncaſed with 
boards, than built of frame-work ; all the windows are 
ſaſhed, and the inſides of the houſes, generally ſpeaking, 
are as creditable to the miſtreſs of the family, as the grounds 
around ſeem atherwiſe to the maſterz whoſe induſtry 
indeed is ufually exerted upon more important objects. 
Neatneſs, among the common farmers, and taſte, among 
the more opulent cultivators, have not yet found their way. 
| Hoſpitality is relative : from Maſſachuſetts to Maryland | 
inns are plenty, and ſtrangers frequent them when they 
travel ; from the ſouth boundary of Pennſylvania to South 
Carolina, taverns are more ſcarce and dear, and hoſpitality | 
is on the moſt liberal ſcale. Nor are the people ignorant; 
| memipapers » are as n in America as 'they are now in 
| France 1 


— 
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France 3 book ſocieties are everywhere to be found ; and 
though learning, in the european acceptation of the word, 
is uncommon, good ſenſe, and ſome reading, are univerſal. 

In the country, proviſions are from one-third to one- 
half leſs than in Great n fiſh and game are in great 
plenty. 

You aſk what appear to me to be the general induce- 
ments to people to quit England for America? In my mind, 
the firſt and principal feature is, « the total abſence of 
anxiety reſpecting the future ſucceſs of a family.” There is 
little fault to find with the government of America, either 
in principle or in practice: we have very few taxes to Pays 
and thoſe are of acknowledged neceſſity, and moderate in 
amount: we have no animoſities concerning religion : it 
is a ſubje& about which no queſtions are aſked : we have 
few reſpecting political men or political meaſures : the pre- 


ſent irritation of men's minds in Great Britain, and the 


diſcordant ſtate of ſociety on political accounts, is not 
known there. The government is the government of the 
people, and for the people. There are no tithes nor game 
laws: and exciſe laws upon ſpirits only, and ſimilar to the 
britiſh exciſe only in name. There are no men of great 
rank, nor many of great riches. Nor have the rich there 
the power of oppreſſing the leſs rich (for poverty, ſuch 
as in Great Britain, is almoſt unknown). Nor are their 
ſtreets crowded with beggars. I ſaw but one only while I was 
there, and he was engliſh. You ſee no where in America 
the diſguſting and melancholy contraſt, ſo common in 


Europe, of vice, and filth, and rags, and wretchedneſs, in 


the immediate neighbourhood of the moſt Wanton extra- 


vagance, and the moſt uſeleſs and luxurious parade. Nor 


are the common people ſo depraved as in Great Britain. 
- Quzrrels are uncommon, and boxing-matches unknown 
in our ſtreets, We have no military to keep the people 
Ma, awe. Robberies are very rare. I heard of no burglary 
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in Philadelphia during the fever there, though no one 
ſtaid in the town who could afford to leave it. All theſe 
are real advantages: but great as they are, they do not 


weigh with me ſo much, as the we" conſideration — 


mentioned, 

In England, the young man flies to proſtitution, PIR 
fear of the expence of a family eſtabliſhment, and the 
more than - poſſible extravagance of a wife; celibacy is a 


part of prudence, it is openly commended, and as ſteadily 


practiſed, as the voice of nature will allow. The married 
man, whoſe paſſions have been ſtronger, whoſe morals have 
been leſs callous, or | whoſe intereſt has furniſhed motives 
to matrimony, doubts whether each child be not a miſ- 
fortune, and looks upon his offspring with a melancholy 


kind of affection, that embitters ſome of the moſt plea- 
ſurable moments of life. There are exceptions to this 
from great ſucceſs in the purſuits of the father; there are 
exceptions from ſtronger degrees of parental affection; 


and the more ſanguine look forward with ſtronger hope: 
but I have feen too much not to be ſatisfied of the perfect 
truth of this general poſition. I do not care what may be 


the ſituation in life of the parents, or the rank to which 
they belong; ; from my own labour, when I lived among 
| you, at 128. a week, to lord S—=—, of 25,000. a year, 


through many intermediate ranks, I have had too e 5 
occaſion to obſerve this melancholy fact. IL 
In the former inſtance, the man I employed conſoled 


FPimſelf, with tears in his eyes, for the loſs of his eldeſt 


ſon (who was accidentally drowned), becauſe he had one 


leſs to provide for; and in the ſecond inſtance, his lord- 
ſhip laid Gown his a becauſe he had a m_ 8 
= Emily. | 


In America, td the Ts ee no man 


of moderate deſires feels anxious about a family. In the 
country, where dwells the maſs of the people, every man 


feels 
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feels the increaſe of his family to be the increaſe. of his 
riches: and no farmer doubts about the facility of pro- 
_ viding for his children as comfortably as they have lived, 
where land is ſo cheap and ſo fertile, where ſociety is ſo 
much on an equality, and where the prodigious increaſe of 


population, from natural and accidental cauſes, and the 


improving ſtate of every part of the country, furniſhes 
a market for whatever ſuperfluous produce he chuſes to 
raiſe, without preſenting inceſſantly that temptation to 
artificial expence, and extravagant competition, ſo common 
and ſo ruinous in your country. i 
In Great Britain, perpetual exertion, inceſſant, unremit= 
ting induſtry, daily deprivation of the comforts of life, and 
anxious attention to minute frugality, are almoſt incumbent 
on a man of moderate fortune, and in the middle claſs 
of life : and the probabilities of ultimate ſucceſs are cer- 


tainly againſt a large family, In England, no man has a 


right (calculating upon the common chances) to erpelt 
that 5 or 6 children ſhall all ſucceed. | 

In America it is otherwiſe : you may 3 reckon 
upon a comfortable ſettlement, according to your fituation 
in life, for every part of a family, however numerous. I 


declare I know nothing in your country equivalent to the 


taking off this weight upon the mind of a father of a 


family. It is felt in the occurrences of every day; and 


I have ſeen with pleaſure the countenance of an european 
emigrant, in America, brighten up on this very comfortable 
reflection; a reflection which conſoles even for 9 of 
e and exile from a native country. 156 
| To perſons in genteel life, and of the claſs l 1 
call men of fortune, nearly the ſame diffculties occur: 
with you every rank treads ſo cloſe on the heels of the 
rank above it, that an exceſs of expence above income is 
general; ; and perhaps the difficulties of a family are yl 
| ane in the claſs laſt mentioned. Temptations to un- 
| | neceſ?! ory 
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| neceſſary expence, owing to the numerous gradations f 


rank in England, are perpetual, and almoſt unconquerable; 


With us, a man is more equitably appreciated: and in the 


country of America, he is eſtimated more at what he is, 
and leſs at what he ſeems. Something like european 


manners, and ſomething of the ill effect of inequality of 


riches, is to be found in the great towns of America, but 
nothing like what an inhabitant of the old country expe- 
riences; and the maſs of the people in America are nearly 
untainted. Hence the freedom from. artificial poverty, 
and the univerſal diffuſion of the common comforts and 
conveniences of life. 

In your country, moreover, if a man has been pecu⸗ 
viwily unfortunate, the eager crowd preſs on and trample 
over him, and once down he is kept down. In America, 


a falſe ſtep is not irretrievable; there is room to get up 
again: and the leſs unfortunate ſtumbler looks round at 


leiſure, and without diſmay, for ſome more proſitable . 


path to be purſued. With you, every employment is full, 


and you are preſſed and elbowed on all ſides: with us, 
every employment has room for induſtry, and for many 

years almoſt every ſpecies of induſtry muſt be ſucceſsful, - 
In fine, ours is a riſing country,—I am ſorry to ſay it, but, 
I fear, yours is a falling country. A ſingle man, with 
you, may be buayed up by his unfettered exertiong z but 


2 family is a mill-fjone about the neck of many, very 


many, among you, whoſe anxious .induſtry elerver a er 
reward. | 85 
. You aſk me What kind of people will find it their 

intereſt to go to America? Whether thoſe who have acted 
as merchants, or ſhopkeepers, or manufacturers, in England 


8 will ſucceed there? Whether a man of large income can 


pleaſantly ſpend it? Whether a. gentleman of moderate 


fortune can improve it, or a man of large property increaſe 


it ders 4 Whether the UPETiCRn. e holds out in- 
| | ducements 


CIT 


ol 
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ducements te the profeſſions of law, phyſic, and divinity ? 
What is a literary man to do there ? -Or whether's perion 
of a literary turn will eaſily find ſociety there? 
Is cannot enter into details on all theſe inquiries 3 I have 
neither all the facts, nor the time, for this purpoſe. Hows 
ever, the reſult, the ſum and ſubſtance of my remarks 
on theſe queſtions, are as follow. ——They will perhaps ad- 
mit of exceptions, but they are generally true. 
ie reſpect to merchants, tradeſmen, and ſhopkeepers, 
chey will of neceſſſty have a kind of local apprenticeſhig 
to ſerve, whatever ba the previous connexions which induce 
them to go thither; they muſt ſpend time there to acquire 
a ſufficient knowledge of the habits and manners of the 
people, of the characters and fituations of thoſe with whom 
| they are to deal, of the channels of commerce, the articles 
of barter, and the other details of buſineſs, which nothing 
but actual reſidence and local inveſtigation ean ſupply. With 
this, no perſon of good character and recommendation 
_ (with credit on the old country), can fail to ſucceed in the 
new. Succeſs, however, will be much accelerated, by a 
knowledge of german and french, in Pennſylvania and 
New: York: ſtates in particular, In Philadelphia, every 
ſtorekeeper has the name of his firm, and his trade, written 
in the german N and ae 10 wall 28 in the 
engliſh, 

With reſpe& to want lues, 1 think no one wilt as 
yet ſucceed in eſtabliſhing a profitable manufacture of 
woollen, linen, or of cotton goods (ſtockings perhaps 
'excepted) ; neither does it appear to me, that the time is 
yet come for any branch of the pattery to ſucceed. There 
are more profitable means of employing the eapital neceffary 
to embark in thoſe manufaCtures, and there certainly ie 
in this country a predilection, partly founded on prejudice, 
and partly on intereſt, in favour of articles" manufactured 
in Great Britain. It is in the power of Wer country to 


keep 
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keep up this predilection; which the Americans will con- 
tinue to entertain till et e SR e them to 


1 * * © 


relinquiſh it. Tt 
I have no doubt, however, of the ſucceſs of A glaſs. manu- 


facture, a gunpowder manufacture, of a / paper-maker, 
2 paper-ſtainer, a. letter-founder, a manufactory of all the 
heavy kinds of iron-work, ſuch as caſtings from the ore, 
pig- iron, bar- iron, rolling- mills, ſlitting-mills, and the 
making of nails. I believe that no ſoapboiler, hatter;' gun- | 
ſmith, tallow-chandler, whiteſmith, and blackſmith,” braſs- 
founder, wheel-wright, cabinet-maker, carpenter, maſon; 


bricklayer, taylor, ſhoemaker, cooper, tanner, currier, 


an 
and bookbinder, whether maſter or journeyman, can miſs 


of employment there. Even ſilverſmiths and watch 


makers will find the ſtate of ſociety not unfavourable to 
their trade. Of ſilverſmiths (maſters and journeymen), 


there are reckoned about 400 in Philadelphia alone. I 


cannot enumerate every trade, but all thoſe of common 


uʒſe are now, and will long continue to be, in demand there. 


Thoſe 1 have enumerated, I know to be ſo at this moment: 
the wages of j journeymen are ſomewhat higher than with, 


you, and the money of a poor man will certainly go farther. 


You aſk+ me, whether a man, of large income, can 


pleaſantly ſpend it in America? A large income is not ſo 


eaſily ſpent there, as in Europe; there are'not ſuch variety 


of amuſements, nor ſo expenſive amuſements; nor does 


an expenſive ſtyle of living procure ſo much reſpect there, 
as with you“. I do not think it the place for a man of 


pleaſure, in your acceptation of the word. 
Can a man of moderate fortune improve it ? Les, by the 


purchaſe and improvement of land, the ſureſt and the 


xltoft: way of 1 a, a moderate fortune. 


7» 1 could not finds; on inquiry, that the moſt 88 perſons i in 
Philadelphia and New- York, lived at an expence beyond 20001. 


Kerling a year. | 
OC Can 
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Can a man of large fortune increaſe it? Yes, in the 


Jame way provided he does not purchaſe at random. 
_ Thoſe who buy land on the expectation of re-ſelling it at 
.an advance of price, muſt not buy in the thickly ſettled part 


of the country; for there land is nearly at the maximum 


of price it will arrive at for many years: he muſt not buy 
large tracts, far from all preſent ſettlements, unleſs he can 


force the ſpeedy ſettlement of them by his own connexions 


and influence. If he can do that, he may buy indeed, 
any where, uſing common prudence in chuſing the ſitua- 
tion: but if he cannot induce an emigration thither by 
his own exertions, he muſt buy where the current of popu- 
lation is evidently tending, but where it has not yet 
reached. Certainly, land ſpeculations in America, pru- 
dently entered upon, are extremely profitable : made at 
random, they are otherwiſe v. If theſe do not ſuit, part 


of the american ſtock pays above 6 per cent. per annum, and 


the deferred ſtock above 7 1ꝶ111. | 

Ln ) 3 „ The 
 *- Purchaſers in this country, and meaning to ſtay here, will not 
find it; their intereſt in general, to embark a portion of property ſo 
ſmall as not to pay for an agent on the ſpot, In this caſe, it ſhould 
de a joint concern. But ſo much caution is requifite to perſons not 
going themſelves to America, that I cannot recommend the in- 


 veſtiture of a forrune there, unleſs the principal, or ſame af the 


principals, a& upon perſonal knowledge. 


+ The american debt, 16,009,000' fterling, is funded in 3 kinds 
of ſtock, viz. the 3 per cent. ſtock, the 6 per cent. ſtock, and the 


deferred ſtock; this latter bearing no preſent intereſt, but intereſt 
e upon it from and after the iſt of 


at 6 per cent. will become payab 
January, 1801. Ne 


i r e Ir 


In the beginning, of June 17945 the prices of american flock, 


were, in London, = | : 
35 | n NOO6ENSH2T We Gent: 1; . d. 


6 per cent. ſtock, gol. per cent. paying an ĩntereſt of 6 13,4 


per cent, 5ol. per cent. paying an intereſt of — 6 009 
Deferred ſtock 571. per cent.; upon which, if compound 
intereſt be reckoned at 5 per cent, until 1801, the 357114. 

will amount to 8ol. whic 2 
Shares in the american bank, which has hitherto paid gl. 
per cent. are at 106l. per cent. paying an intereſt of 6 15 9' 
> - | A 


therefore will yield 7 10 9 
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- The profeſſion of the law is not ſo different} in any of the 
aue of America, from what it. is England, as not to afford 42 
fair chance of ſucceſs to any lawyer from the old country, 
who will ſpend a couple of years in attaining the practice, 
and the knowledge peculiar to, and neceſſhry for, the par- 
ticular ſtate in which he wiſhes to act. The fees are much 
the ſame as in England. The reports uf caſes determined 
in England, are authority, but are not precedent. They 
have great weight, and are generally deciſive, but they 
are open to obſervation, to animadverſion, arid to contra- 
diction. - The law, however, is a fafhionable, and therefore 
a full profeſſion, and I doubt whether an engliſh lawyer 
will, in general, mend his pecuniary ſituation by removing 
there; the lawyers of great practice (who all act as attor- 
nies) get from ol. to 2000l. currency a year. German 
and french, if not abſolutely ene are . waere 
to an american lawyer. ä : 
The profeſſion of phyſic is well filled in W but 
there are many foreigners who practiſe: the profeſſion I 
believe is open, but (unleſs in the caſe of a german or french 
practitioner among the inhabitants who ſpeak engliſh im- 
perfectly) the american phyſicians have, and very juſtly, the 
preference. Surgeons are not ſo experienced as with you, 
nor indeed. do ſurgical cafes ſo frequently occur. The 
poor are leſs expoſed to accidents and diſeaſe, and there= 55 
fore hoſpital practice is not dren inftruftive there as in 
England. ä | 
With reſpe& to divinity, I doubt wheihab individuals 
of any claſs of that profeſſion, orthodox or heterodox, 
would be much in requeſt, If any, thoſe of the arian or 
ſocinian perſuaſion would be ſo. in New-York and nls 
2 delphia: there are many unitarians in the two laſt-men- 


As the ſurplus revenue is about 1,200,000 dollar 170,060). 
1 keilig per ann. this is laid out on the en of a ſin ng m 
10 dale e the deb E 
i a believe the profits of none exceed zool. | 
| | . f 
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Goned towns, and in polio; where I believe there is one if 
» congregation, which is the only one of that deſcription F | 
know of in America. Were divines to emigrate, they | 
would probably ſucceed beſt as ſchoolmaſters, who are | | 
much in requeſt everywhere on the american continent. =_ 
With reſpect to literary men, it is to be obſerved, that | 
in America there is not as yet what may be called a daſs [1 
of fociety, to whom that denomination will apply; ſuch; 4] 
For inſtance, as is to be found in Great Britain, and indeed "nn | 
in moft' of the old countries of Europe: a claſs, whoſe | „„ All 
profeſſion is literature; and among whom the branches of bi l 
\ 


knowledge are divided and ſubdivided with great minute- 
nefs, each individual taking and purſuing his feparate de- | 
partment as regularly as the reſpective fabricators of & | 
watch or à pin. Literature in America is an amufement l 
only —collateral to the occupation of the perſon who at- | 
dend (and but occafionally attends) to it. In Europe, it | 
is trade—a means of. livelihood. © The making of books I 
is there as much a buſineſs as the felfliig' of books. No - i 
vonder therefore it is better done in Europe than in Ame- | 
rica; or that, with their uſual good ſenfe, the Americans | 
e © Thould permit you to be their manufatturers ' of men 
as well as of crockery or calicoes. 

+ Certainly the Americans are not inferior in abilities wths 
—— 'they are comparatively atr infant ſociety, and 
their numbers are comparatively few; and yet, old a 
Great Britain is in experience, abounding in her ef- 
bliſhments for the promotion of learning, prezerhintht in 
reputation, and gigantic in her attainments of Knowledge 
and fcience of all kinds, the ſtripling of the new world 
has taught you war by Waſhington, and philoſophy by 
Franklin: Rittenhouſe ranks with your- mathematicians 

and aſtronomers; your diplomatifts have ffrrunk before | 
| the reaſonings of Jefferſon; and the lateſt and acuteſti of 
your political philoſophers are mote than ſoſpeRed'of þeing 


— 
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the diſciples . only of Paine, and Barlow, whoſe knowledge 
is notoriouſly the produce of the american ſchool;—but 
though not in abilities, the Americans are inferior to you | 
in the opportunities of knowledge; ; their libraries are 
ſcanty, their collections are almoſt entirely of modern 
books; they do not contain the means of tracing the hiſtory 
of queſtions: this is a want which the literary people feel 
very much, and which it will take ſome years to remedy 
but the convulſed ſtate of Europe, and the increaſing 
proſperity of America, will contribute rah to improye 
their ſituation in this reſpet.. ; 2 
There is another circumſtance alſo which bas SY 
tended to keep back the progreſs of letters with us. The 
war brought on much individual as well as national po- 
verty; neceſſity, therefore, as well as the habitual. induſtry- 
and frugality of the people, led every body. to attend to , 
commercial purſuits, and their attention was. abſorbed. in 
the improvement rather of their pockets than of their 
minds. But ere long, a new generation will ariſe, and it is 
riſing, who will be enabled by the accumulations of their 
parents to diſpenſe with the purſuits of buſineſs they will 
begin to feel the want of employment; they will imbibe 
a taſte for literature and philoſophy z— and the fine arts, 
and the uſeful ſciences, will find their votaries a8 numerous 
=_  . - ſucceſsful. in America as in Europe: even at preſent  . 
| the literati of the old continent will cally find congenial 
1 ſociety in the great. towns of America, mein. . 
=o Kaen 3 wh Tn 
ji i Lou aſk web how, moaning are, to; bo. ——— "A 5 ak 
towns they, are hot very difficult to be found: the country 
iclelf fy furniſhes, nearly enough, and the,emigrations of all 
kinds from Germany, from Ireland, from Scotland, and 
1 from England, amount to about;. 10,900 ,a.,yearg- theſe, 
14 together with the liberated blacks, furniſh a ſufficient ſup- 
1 5 Pl * the ſtates north of Maryland 5 ſouth of that ſtate 
they 
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they depend on the labour of ſlaves. The wages of ſervants 


af all kinds in theſe ſtates, may be regarded at about one- 


fourth dearer than the ſame claſſes and deſeriptions in 
England. This rule will hold for the country, as well as 
the town. Few ſervants are kept for ſhew, owing to every 
perſon being of ſome oſtenſible profeſſion. For inſtance, 
I know of only one profeſſed ce gentleman,” i. e. idle, un- | 


occupied, perſon of fortune in Ph {op e time 
is not yet come. 


Lou inquire about the ſtate of politics in Ainerits, 120 

the ſentiments of the people of that country toward Great 
We have among us about half a dozen ſuſpected royaliſts, 

excluſive of ſome Engliſhmen ſettled in the great towns, 


whom the Americans regard as unreaſonably prejudiced 
_ againſt their government, and infected with a 'Eind of 
maladie du pays. | 

The reſt'of the Antes are "pits of two 
| claſſes: the one leaning to an extenſion rather than a 
limitation of the powers of the "Jegiſlative and executive 


government; rather leaning to britiſh than to french 
politics; inclining to introduce and extend the funding, 


the manufacturing, and the commercial ſyſtems. In this 
_ claſs, rank almoſt all the executive officers of government, 


with Mr. Waſhington at their head; the majority of the 
members of the ſenates, and the greateſt part of the opulent 


merchants of the large towns. This party is denominated 

the federaliſts, partly becauſe they were the chief intro- 
ducers and ſupporters of the preſent federal government 
and the conſtitution of 1787; and partly from the very 


ingenious ſeries of letters in favour of that conſtitution, by ; 


Mr. Hamilton, termed « The Federalift.” 


The other party are called anti-federaliſts ; not g 5 


they we adverſe te 2 federn gonernment, or wiſh b, 
| | 9 5 4. 
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the French, for a republic, one and indiviſible, but in con- 
tradiſtinction rather to the denomination of the other 
claſs. The anti-federaliſts, at the time when the preſent 
american conſtitution was in agitation, were hoſtile to the 
extenſive powers given to government, and wiſhed for 
more frequent returns to the people, of the authority they 
were to delegate to their truſtees in office. This party 
objects to the large ſalaries given to the officers of govern- 
ment, to the ſtate and diſtance aſſumed by ſome among 
them, not even excluding the prefident Waſhington, 
whoſe manners, and mode of living, cold, reſerved, and 
ceremonious (as is ſaid), have tended, in ſome degree, 
to counteract the effect of his great abilities and eminent 
ſervices. The anti-federaliſts, alſo, rather lean to the 
french theory, though not to the french practice, of politics; 
and they are averſe to what they deem the monopolizing 
{pirit, and inſulting arrogance, of ſuperiority | in your 
nation. This ſpirit of animoſity againſt Great Britain has 
been prodigiouſly increaſed. by the part your country is 
ſuppoſed to have taken in fomenting the indian war, in 
exciting the hoſtilities of the Algerines, in Neizing the ſhips, 
and obſtructing the commerce, of the american merchants, 
in refuſing, or neglecting, to give up the poſts upon the 
lakes, or to make reparation for ſtolen negroes. The con- 
duct of your court has certainly given ſtrength to the anti · 
federal party, among whom may now be ranked the ma- 
jority of the people, and the wajority of the houſes of re- 
preſentatives. It is ſincerely to be hoped, that ſome terms 
of amicable accommodation may ſpeedily be adopted. 
Perhaps Mr. Jay's being a reputed federaliſt, will rather 
aſſiſt than obſtruct. this deſired event, ay all the cir- 
cumſtances of the two countries. 1 
Lou will eaſily conjecture, from the Sans account, 


that the federaliſts are 852 ins, —_ the anti-federaliſts the 
outs, 
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oute, of che american government; and this is, in a great 


degree, but not mam true. "WOE. are more SIRENS 


than you are. FT 
Tou have forgotten to inquire were wine, unleſs you 


included it under the head of european comforts and con- 


veniences. The following prices I take from the Phila- 

delphia price current of the 11th January 1794 : American 
porter, in bottles, 8s. 3d. (ſterling) per dozen, bottles in- 
cluded— this is about the quality of your provincial porter; 
London porter, 78. 41d. excluſive of bottles; beſt cogniac 
brandy, 7s. 43d. per gallon; arrack, 68. 3d. per gallon; 
beſt Jamaica rum, 58. 3d. per gallon; Madeira wine, 
50l. 17s. per pipe; port wine, 251." 118. per pipe; Tene- 
riffe vine, 38. per gallon; Liſbon wine, 28l. 75. per pipe; 
claret, 268. per dozen; ſherry, beſt, 58. 56. per gallon. 

In January 1993, when Great Britain was at peace, the 


We price liſt gave port wine 481. per pipe; 


Madeira, 681; Liſbon, 451; ſherry, 5 5l. per butt; 
eee 143. 6d. per gallon; and rum, 58. 5d. per gallon. 
In. New-York and Philadelphia, chocolate is ſold, re- 


tall at rod roaſted coffee, 14d; beſt hyſon tea, 6s; 


beſt ſonchong, "25. 4d. and 48. 6d; ſugar; double- refined, 

at 18. Gd. per lb; lump, 13d. and 14d. At preſent the 
cultivation of the vine is much in vogue in dender 
and good wine has been already made in that ſtate. 
Jou aſk me which line of life is, upon the whole, the 
beſt for a man of middling fortune to adopt ? As a general 
rule, I have no heſitation! in ſaying, that perſons of from 

250l. to goool. fortune, had better become farmers. I do 


but I am ſure that a moderate fortune will more certainly, 


more eaſily, and more pleaſantly, produce a common average 
profit in that _—_ chan in Lge, other 1 am bee 


wih. n l i 


A hundred and at acres af land, with a ien e 18 and 
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barn upon it, and ſufficient land cleared for a perſon immedi- 
ately to begin as a farmer, may be purchaſed, in many parts, 
at 41. currency an acre *, payable one-fifth, perhaps, down, 
and one-fifth every, year, with intereſt. I doubt whether 
this is more profitable, than the purchaſe with-the ſame 
money of a larger quantity of unimproved land, if the 
ſettler chooſe to encounter the difficulties of the firſt 12 
months, which are difficulties in England only—to Ameri- 
cans they do not appear ſo much under that form. Es 
The land thus purchaſed is a fpecies of property. that | 
muſt of neceſſity receive an annual increaſe in value, from 
the natural population of the country, befides that which 
the induſtry of the proprietor may confer. upon it. I think 
1 ſpeak within compaſs when I ſay, that an induſtrious 
cultiyator, beſides making a. plentiful livelihood and goad. 
intereſt of his capital, will find his farm quadrupled; in value 
at the end of 10 years, if, he bought. it in any cheap part 
of the back n which was at the Av in the courſe 
of ſettling. a ola 0s e tines! 
To „ i a 3 the at — on. 
the fide of farming; the value of the produce in America 
is much higher than in England, when you ce | 
lightneſs of the taxes, and the cheapneſs, and the fertility 
of the land. Among farmers, there is not, as in great 
towns, a perpetual temptation to unneceſſary expence, or 
a ſtyle of living above income; and a man who has lived 
in the eaſe and plenty of midd le life, need not give his ſon 


a2 better or a more certain eſtabliſhment at ſetting out in the 


world, than 5 00 acxes of land, and col. to, begin with; 
and this, 10 years hence, will eaſily be, within the compaſs 
of men of moderate fortune who begin their geen chert . 
noW. 10 NU 1 487 1. VA #14 intl \ ana 


Nor i is the term « farmer” ſynonimous with the ſame | 
| word in i England. | With 5 you. it means A, tenant, holding 
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ol ſome lord, paying much in rent, and much in tithes, and 


much in taxes : an inferior rank in life, occupied by per- 
ſons of inferior manners and education. In America a 


farmer is a land-owner, paying no rent, no tithes, and few 


taxes, equal in rank to any other rank in the ſtate, having 
2 voice in the appointment of his legiſlators, and a fair 
chance, if he deſerve it, of becoming one himſelf; In fact, 
5 nine-tenths of the legiſlators of Ameriea are farmers. 

Tau aſk me what ſum is neceſſary to commence farmer 
upon a moderate ſcale; in ſome civilized, and OR n 
: ſettled part of the back country? fl 
A man may buy 300 acres of rich, but a land; 


fror inſtance, at preſent in ſuch a ſituation, for 305. per acre, 


currency, payable by inſtalments, In the courſe of a ſum- 
mer, he may, with a couple of men to help him, clear 
ground enough to maintain ſome cattle through the winter, 
and may have a comfortable loghouſe built, which he may 


improve or enlarge at his leiſure. To do this, to put one- 


third of the whole into an arable ſtate, and to pay the firſt 
and fecond inſtalments, will coſt him, with the wages of the 
men, the keep of himſelf and a moderate family for a 
twelvemonth, and the neceſſary cattle and implements of 
huſbandry to cultivate this ee properly, about 4 a or 
500l. ſterling. 5 


You aſk me why TI er the plac © I mentioned to you | 


for ſettling? Becauſe, firſt, the ſtate of Pennſylvania, for 


0 the reaſons I have already given, ſeems, upon the whole, 


the moſt eligible of the american ſtates. Secondly, becauſe 
the place in queſtion is the higheſt part of the ſtate, there- 


fore the climate is more ſettled, the air is more clear, and 


the danger of intermittents and the plague of inſects much 
leſs (cateris paribus ] than in any lower ſituation, Thirdly, 


This relates to a propoſed ſettlement in Pennſylvania on the 


Loyalſock creek; and. extending between the eaſt and weſt 


branches of the Suſquehanna, about 40 or 50 miles from Sunbury, ; 


and about 170 from e 
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becauſe the heats of ſummer are not ſo intenſe, nor the al- 
terations of ſnows and thaws in winter ſo frequent there, as 
in the more ſoutherly parts of the ſtate. Fourthly, becauſe, 
by common conſent, the land to be found there is of the 
beſt quality to be found in Pennſylvania, Nor have I any 
doubt but ſettlers * will be- induced to go thither, by the 
healthy ſituation of the place fixed on, by the reputed fer- 
tility of the land, the ſociety already ſettling, and about to 
ſettle there, by the preſent cheapneſs of the land, by the 
probable rapidity of improvement from the ſum appropriat- 
ed for that purpoſe, and by the expectation of ſeeing ſhortly 
a good place of education there, It is the only engliſh ſet- 
tlement I know of in America; and although american man- 
ners and ſociety approach nearer to englith than any other, 
they are not quite engliſh ; and I have no doubt of the in- 
clination of engliſh emigrants bending that way; in fact, I 
do not know what they can do better, or where upon the 
whole they can pitch their tents ſo eligibliygy.,.＋. 
Lou aſk me whether, in my opinion, the eſtabliſhment-of 
peace in Europe will not render France a more eligible coun- 
try than the United States? To this I anſwer without he- 
fitation, No. Highly as I approve of many alterations in 
the theory and practice of government adopted by the 
French, it is impoſſible for me to approve. the ferocious, in- 
juſtice of many of their practices. The vague, looſe, decla- 
matory, prejudging ſtyle of their accuſations; their denial 

of a full and fair hearing, by authoriſing the jury (the 


judges) to decide before the defendant has produced all his 


evidence; their total diſregard to paſt character and ſervices, 
to genius and learning; their evident accuſations from mo- 
tives of robbery and plunder, againſt. perſons, whoſe; only 
crime appears to be their poſſeſſion of property; the com- 
plwKẽete and abſolute deſpotiſm they have eſtabliſhed not only 


* 'The emigrations from the ſettled to the unſcttled parts of . 
1 are computed at 40 or 50 thouſand annually. 


over | 
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ever the words, actions, and writings of men in France, but 
almoſt over their very thoughts; amounting to a perfect an- 
nihilation of the liberty of the preſs, and the liberty of 
ſpeech ; their deteſtable want of private honour, in the 
breach of confidence between private friends; in their ex- 
citing every man to become a ſpy upon the words and 
actions of his acquaintance; in their even threatening with 
puniſhment wives who ſhould conceal the retreat of their 
huſbands, thus diflolving all the paramount obligations of 
private life; their unneceſſary execution of females for 
mere political ſentiments ; their execrable accuſation of the | 
unfortunate Antoinette, whoſe crimes were the crimes of 
the age and the nation rather than the individual; their 
whole ſyſtem of proceeding againſt female delinquents, 
without allowing the political rights of females; their pre- | 
ſent habitual delight in contemplating the executions . of 


their numerous delinquents; their preſent animoſity againſt 


the Engliſh in particular, which will take ſome time to wear 
off; all theſe circumſtances, much as I admire the many 
great qualities of the french nation, would excite me to ſnun 
the ſociety of the preſent generation of that country. They 
are a wonderful people 3 but in my opinion rather to be ad- 
mired at a diſtance, than fit for a peaceable man to reſide 
among. It is true they are, according to their own. expreſ- 
ſion, d la hauteur di leur ſituation : but I look for happineſs 
amid the attachments of friends and kindred; where the 
obligations of private ſociety ſhall be inviolable; where 1 
may talk folly and be forgiven; where may differ from 
my neighbour in politics or religion with impunity; and 
where I may have time to correct erroneous opinions with- 
out the orthodox intervention of the halter or tiit guillotine. 
Such times may and will come in — but I fear not bee 
fore the preſent race ſhall die a wr ag. 
Even in America, the cloſe of the war was a period er 
tremely unpleaſant' fon a ſtranger to fix his reſidence. Vio- 
| | | O 4 N lent 
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lent political prejudices, impatience of differing opinions, 
private and perſonal animoſities, ferocious manners, inſe- 
curity of rights, individual and national poverty, inceſſant 
political contentions, all men dividing into parties, even 
upon the ſubdiviſions of political queſtions, injuſtice in the 
taxation of emigrants, and all the evils of an unſettled go- 
vernment, were for ſome time prevalent there. At preſent. 
little or nothing of this kind is perceived. But the Ames: - 
ricans are a much cooler people than the French, and I fear 
a longer prevalence of theſe evils among the latter. More - 
over, however ſettled the ſtate of France might be, however 
excellent its. government, and amiable. as well, as admirable. 
its inhabitants, yet for a man who looks forward to the fu-. 
ture ſettlement of a family, France is not, and America in 
my opinion is, the country to be choſen. erm pissing 
The equality. of conditions, and almoſt equality, of for- 
tunes among the French, will be great obſtacles to the eſta- 
bliſhment of manufactures beyond thoſe of mere neceſſity. 
I do not think this an evil to the country, becauſe; I deteſt 
the manufacturing ſyſtem; obſerving the fallacious pro- 
ſperity it induces, its inſtability, and its evil effect on the 
happineſs and the morals of the bulk of the people. You 
muſt on this ſyſtem have a large portion of the people con- 
verted into mere machines, ignorant, debauched, and 
brutal, that the ſurplus value of their labour of 12 or 14 
hours a day, may go into the pockets and ſupply the lux= - 
uries of the rich, commercial, and manufacturing capitaliſts, 
am grieyed. ta ſee that ſo ſenſible a man as Mr. Hamilton 
can urge, in his report on american manufactures, their fur- 
 niſhing, emplayment to children, as an, argument for their 
being eſtabliſbed in America. I, hopeÞto- ſee; the time when 
not only the childhood, but the youth of: the ꝓooreſt inha- 
bitant in this country, female as well as male, ſhall be em- 
ployed in. he improvement; of. their underſtanding, under 
5 fore. ſyſtepa gf gational education. ; and. in labour no further 
5 | than 155 
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than is conducive to health and pleaſure. Let manhood la- 


bour; but in my opinion even manhood was not intended 
fox inceſſant labour, nor is the ſyſtem of inceſſant Induſtry 
conducive to human happmeſs. The preſent imperfect ſtate - ' 
of ſociety and of knowledge may make it neceſſary, but 1 
hope the univerſal annihilation of abſolute ignorance athong 

us will tend in time to material improvement in the means 
of promoting human happineſs. A ſmall quantity of labour 


will produce the comforts and conveniencies of life; and the 
old ſyſtems of government have hitherto been the chief ſup- 
ports of unproductive induſtry and luxurious and unneceſ- 


fary expenditure. Suppoſing, therefore, that the French 


do not become a manufacturing nation, I do think the 
country, on the agricultural plan, will ſoon be too highly 


populated to make the comfortable ſettlement of a family | 


there ſo calf” as in America. For inſtance, France, at 
24, 880, Oo00 of inhabitants, contains 192 per ſquare mile, 


according to Zimmermann; whoſe calculation was certainly 
too low at the time. Dr. Jameſon, in his excellent tables 


of political geography, reckons 157 per ſquare mile in 
France; this was before the war. Perhaps Zimmermann's 


calculation will he true on the eſtabliſhment of peace. In a 


ſquare mile are 640 ſtatute acres, which gives little more 
than 4 acres per head. Land, therefore, in France, in the 


courſe of a few years, will probably become ſcarte and dear, 
and it muſt be conſidered that after all we live by the pro-" 


duce of land. America, onthe 'contrary | „ has 1 ind , . h 


will be un66cupied for ages 5 and at preſent the bighieſt po- 


pulation of the american ſtates is not above” 5g Pet ſquare 


mile, which I take Connecticut to hate. Tü peöple f 


this ſtate find themſelves tod circumſeribed ad "yearly 


emigrate to aft anne. bas now about 


12 per ſquare mile. 8 11 7 Hy Rnd; 77 


Looking forward aw to „ Webety for my own life, 5 
and to the eaſy eſtabliſhment of a family hereafter, I chooſe 
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America and not France. I ris if you remove at 
all, you will act upon my ideas. ; 
- You wiſh to know what hints I can give you /-reſpeAting 
your voyage, ſhould you reſolve | to venture upon a n 
of ſituation. 1 HF0e | 
On a ſuppoſition hy you . no preference, what hart 
of America you land at, I ſhould recommend your going to 
ſome place in Virginia, Maryland, or Philadelphia, if you ſet _ 
out in the ſpring, or any time from the latter end of Febru- 
aary to the latter end of March. If you take your depart- | 
ure in the ſummer, I. would adviſe you to go to Boſton or 
to New-York, rather than land in the ſouthern CAR 
during the period of the autumnal heats. , WO, 
Cabin paſſengers. pay from 25 to 30 guineas each, for 
which they are found in every accommodation, excepting | 
| bedding and linen, They have freſh proviſions, wine, 
ſpirits, porter, &c. plentifully provided for their uſe. Steer- 
age paſſengers, 8 to 10l. being found in ſhip's proviſions. 
Children in both caſes, under 10 or 12, are accommo- 
_ dated at half price. Their bedding and linen, paſſengers of 
each kind find themſelves. A ſpring paſſage will be cold, 
and therefore the beſt bedding; is a feather-bed cut in halves, 
which ſupplies two births—la ſummer, à mattraſs ſo treat- 
ed will be pleaſanter than a feather-bed. In ſpring, pro- 
vide yourſelf with a cloth jacket and trowſers; in ſummer 
vou ſhould have 2 or 3 nankeen or other light jackets, and 
3 or 4 pair of cotton or linen trowſers. A black cravat will 
be full as convenient on board ſhip; as a white one. | 
You ſhould calculate, upon a paſſage of 10 weeks from 
i 1 0 (which is uſually a week longer than from the weſt- 
i= ern ports of Great Britain); and although you will moſt pro- 
| bably not be above 7 or 8 weeks from port to port, it will 
«| fave you ſome trouble if you pack up your linen beforehand, . 
| [ju 8 upon this calculation; for you will have changes ready, 
| without the neceſſity -of opening your boxes immediately. 
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Let your, linen be put up in weekly parcels; 1 inſtance, 


2 or 3 ſhirts, 2 or 3 pair of ſtockings, 2 or 3 handker- 


chiefs, and a towel or two. Of theſe parcels make 10, and 


you will find it readier than running to your trunk every 


time you want to dreſs yourſelf. 
Take care that the captain has a filtering ſtone, or ſome 


aha machine for the ſame purpoſe, for the uſe of the cabin 


paſſengers, , Should your water notwithſtanding ſmell ſome- 


' what. offenſively, which in ſummer time it will do, this 
may be remedied by ſome powder of charcoal. If there is 


no filtering ſtone, the mere particles of dirt will be eaſily 


thrown, down; and the water cleared, by putting about a tea- 


ſpoonful of a ſolution of alum into a, pint of water, which in 


a quarter of an hour will be very clear, and its waer | 


| nelk, not in the lighteſt degree impaired. 


+ Take care to provide yourſelf with Lemons, Apples. or in | 
other fruit that will keep; you will find them yery grateful, 
eſpecially after ſickneſs. This latter complaint is not dan- 


gerous, and is better ſubmitted to than prevented. It goes 
off earlier by exerciſe upon deck in the open air than by 
ſtaying below in the cabin; and it is better cured by gentle 


dilution, than by loading your ſtomach with food, or by any 


| preventative; or, curative medicines, : On landing, your 
health will be better for having been ſick at ſea. This is, at 


leaſt, as true with reſ] pect to 9 as the male ſex, gene- 


rally ſpeakinſg, 85 
Sickneſs and want of N are apt to 1 1 


neſs: this ſhould be guarded, againſt by the. laxative medi- 
cines you are accuſtomed to uſe; ſena, lenitive electuary, 


jalap, rhubarb, or calomel. This tendency is increaſed, by 


much animal food and porter, and even the uſual quantity 


of wine. Engliſhmen are too apt to live i in hot weather and 
ſouthern climates, as they do i in the cold ny rainy. winters 5 
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'You will ſoon get tired of ſhip biſcuit : therefore provide 
yourſelf with ruſks, or ilices of bread ' baked over again, 
| which you will be obliged to Dr. Franklin for having recom» _. 
| mended, 

A ſea voyage is very tireſome. Take, e Fad 
and cards, and cheſs, and MP's if you' play at thoſe 
games. | 

With reſpect to the articles worth 5 with you for 
your own uſe in America, I think the beſt general rule is to 
take whatever you can pack up in a box, or a cheſt, keep- 
ing an account of the contents. You may take even your 
glaſſes and your crockery, Stock yourſelf with linen, but 
you need not overſtock yourſelf with other wearing-apparel. 
Carry enough, however, for a twelvemorith at leaſt. 
| Omit not your library; get all your unbound books 
bound. Settle with ſome. friend of yours an, exchange of 
newſpapers, and concert regular exchanges of letters. 1 
The culinary vegetables of America are upon the whole 
ſuperior to thoſe of England; but the fruits, peaches, 
| melons, cherries, and currants excepted, are inferior. The 
Y walnut i is rank, ſmall, and oily; ; the cheſnut, though . 
is much ſmaller; nectarines are not much cultivated ; | 
0 filderts, I faw none; ; gooſeberries are not plentiful Jouth on 
Long Iſland. The green gage, the orlean, and the mag- 
Me nu een plum, are not common : they have the dama 
| ſeens plum. i in more abundance. If, therefore, you mean 
"to 10 lin the country, you ſhould certainly collect the ſtones 
* of theſ eſe fruits or procure them t to be! ſent out to vou. | 
of i, Ying bh you, ſhoul carry with ) ou "IM 
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that they uſe the drill plough 1 very little in America : . they 


uſe few or no artificial grafles, except timothy, upon wh ch 
they depend a good deal in the middle provinces. And 


they have yet to aſcertain whether lucerne and faintfoin, | 


nme, will be of benefit to them. | : 9 
1 am, &c. 1 
T. C. 
1 7 } 
MY. DEAR FRIEND, e Kentucky. 


„ On u laws and govertiment have 
for 805 - baſis the natural and impreſcriptible Tights of man. 
Liberty, ſecurity of perſon and property, reſiſtance againſt 

oppreſſion, doing whatever does not injure another, a right 
to concur, either perſonally or by our repreſentatives, i in the 
formation « of laws, and an equal chance of a arriving to places 
of honour, reward, or employment, according to our virtues 


or talents, conſtitute thoſe rights, "Theſe are the principles : 


of our conſtitution 3 and laws grafted upon theſe ſimple but 
ſubſtantial principles, and 4  Iyſtem of legal juriſprudence 
4 organized, and acting accordingly, forms the ellchce of our 
government. | Whenever the : government ſwerves materially 
from theſe fundamental Princir les, the compatt'is'diliolved, 
and things revert to 2 | co-equal ſtate. | Thas, 60 this plain 


MET Dt 10 


definition of the nature | y 5 laws d gove ur every ca- 
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pacity, and every individual 'of the community, can 
with preciſion of the purity of 1egillation;. w l de 

' the moſt entire conviction in the minds of A d of the 
neceſſity there is of acting in every inſtance according to the 
e truth. r 
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in the welfare and proſperity of his country ʒ his own felicity 
can only be co-exiſtent with it; and to ſuffer his ambition 
to run counter to the eee would be madneſs in an 
enlightened commonwealth, as it could only tend to pro- 
duce his own eternal diſgrace or ruin, where the genius of 
freedom is enthroned in the heart of every citizen. e 
Europe has long been enſlaved by forms and authorities 3 
and, while its multifarious laws and cuſtoms have ſerved 
only to perplex profeſſional men, the ſophiſtry employed i in 
expounding them has completely bewildered the imagina- 
tions of its citizens, and produced an obſeurity of ideas upon 
the ſubje& of juriſprudence and government, which is 
truly deplorable. There is an old adage which ſays, /« that 
too much learning makes a man a fool.“ The pandects, 
and civil law, added to the barbarous codes of the anceſtors 
of men in your hemiſphere, have tended not a little. to 
embarraſs the minds of men; for after a life devoted to the 
ſtudy and inveſtigation of abſurdity, the miſerable ſtudent 
has generally found one foot in the grave, before he has 
been able to diſcover the eee of ry pages; _ ob 4 


ject of his purſuit. „„ T7 
Religion, or what you call an eſtabliſhment, bly had its 


ſhare in rivetting the fetters of ignorance. The elucidation, of | 
truth has been retarded. by, the tyranny! of the church; for N 

while priefis haue been the Pedagogues of religion, morals „ ſenti- 5 
mente, and politics, their intereſted views have been the cauſe, 
of their flattering that government, whoſe intereſt it was to 
keep the people ignorant, as it ſecured to them the undiſ- 
turbed diviſion of the ſpoils of the induſtry of the great bulk 5 
of your citiaens, while they were offering an indignity as 
groſs to the Deity as their ſyſtem was unnatural and unjuſt. 
What can pe 2 greater ſupererogation, than preſuming to 
arraign.or judge of the. ſentiments of men, the propriety of 
which; is to be determined before a tribunal in heaven? It is 


wh teas _—_ to merit a comment. It has been ſub- 
| verſive 
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verſive of all good morals, by Pig a en to ter the 


{ To Fob 


hypocriſy of the moſt deſigning knaves. 


Jou muſt excuſe this digreſſion; I have made it for a ſub- 
ject of reflection for you, that your mind may be prepared 
to judge impartially of a ſyſtem ſo very ſimple, as that upon 
which the fabric of our government acts. It was firſt neceſ- 


fary to ſhew the cauſe which has produced that myſtery you 
reverence as wiſdom ; but which is abſolutely” founded -in 
perplexity of opinion and ignorance ;* or to give you a oi 
to reflections that may develope its fallacy. 1 

Every man who is taxed or rated has a vote in the ap- 


pointment of the repreſentatives of the ſtate; which conſiſt 


of two houſes, i. e. the houſe of delegates and the ſenate, 
who chooſe a preſident, or governor, for one year. The 


governor chooſes his on council to adviſe with him in all 


public matters. It is not immediately neceſſary that the le- 
giſlature ſhould* approve of his appointments; but to pre- 
vent the' poſſibility of the exerciſe of prodigality and con- 
tumely, they have reſerved to themſelves the privilege of 
objecting to ſuch characters for his adviſers who have not the 
public approbation; which has the good effect of producing 
harmony between the government and the people of 
obliging men who aſpire to the honours of tlieir country to 


reſpect the public opinion; and it prevents the proſtitution 
of principle, by interdicting the pernicibus ee d g 2 1 


favouritiſm; ; while no ill can flow front this negative, as 


is not to be preſumed that the collected ſentiments 3 te 
whole ſtate can ever be prejudiced againſt an indisidual and 5 
it is impoſſible for the minds of the legiſlature to be warped 
againſt their preſident, without ſufficient 'gro unds. e 


very idea is a ſoleciſm in reaſbon. 5 a 67 0 


Mr. Jefferſon, ſpeaking of the government of Virginia 
| complains, that the ſenate, by its conſtitation, 38 too omo- 


geneous with the houſ® of delegates (5ur ſheds elected a 
and ee enen Oe fame manner as the ſeuate of wag 


_ gina), 
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_ ginia), becauſe they are choſen by the ſame electors, at the 
ſame time, and out of the ſame citizens; and therefore he 


fays, the choice falls upon the ſame deſcription of men. It 


is not exactly thus, though it is liable to be ſo. The man- 


ner of nominating the repreſentatives of every country 
ſhould be as general as poſſible. Government is a compact 

entered into by every community for the ſecurity of the hap- 
pineſs and proſperity of the ſtate z every member of which 
is one of the aggregate body of that ſtate; therefore laws 


| ought to emanate from the ſentiments of the people. 


The wiſdom of having two houſes of repreſentatives is, 


that they may be a mutual check upon each other; and it 
z expected that the experience and collected wiſdom of thße 
ſenate, who are a leſs active body than the houſe of dele-— 


gates, will more maturely weigh the probable conſequences 
of any act, and prevent, by their ſuſpenſion, any pernicious 
effects that might reſult from its paſſing into a law; or, by 


giving time to the Howe of aſſembly, they may correct theie 5 


Own errors. 


„A the ſenate han not FE . — 


greateſt experience, it has no doubt originated from the ig- | 
norance of its political inſtitution; but that is no argument 


againſt the policy of the ſyſtem. It requires time for every 


1 government to acquire its proper tone, and the people muſt 
decome familiar with that tone, before they can 2 a pro- 
per uſe of the inſtrument. At any rate, Mr. Jefferſon's 


opinion appears to me premature; for if it is bn to 


have two houſes of repreſentatives, clearly they ought to be 
elected by the people. As to their being elected at the ſame . . 
time, and from the, ſame deſcription of men, this can ſig- 
nify very little, as it adds to the number of repreſentatives, 
and conſequently there is a more general conſent to the le- 


giſlation. However, our ſenate. will be choſen for three 


Fears, and the houſe of delegates will be elected annually 


_ ch pms to me, that the people will not 2. ſoon 
| diſcover 5 
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diſcover the e objec of its political inſtitution, but will carry 
it into effect. They have only to diſcover the wiſdom of 
chooſing men of experience for the ſenate, to make it a 


general practice; and it moſt certainly is better to have the 


ſyſtem thus open, than by confining the eligibility of [a ſena - | 


tor to the reſtriction of a particular age, as that would not 


only be an encroachment upon the liberties of the citizens, 


but it would frequently deprive us of the exerciſe of uſcful 
and ſplendid talents, which might afford to a man an oppor- 


| tunity of obtaining a ſeat in the ſenate, when he could not 


in the houſe of delegates, by conſequence of the greater po- 


pularity of the delegates of the diftrict or county to which 


he might belong. 
The preſident of che ſtate is choſen + Gate and gigible 
for 3 ſucceſſive years; after which he muſt remain out of 


office 3 years before he can become again eligible, He has 


4 negative voice upon all acts, in conſequence of which every 


uſurpation is prevented from being ſurreptitiouſly practiſed 


upon the people by the two houſes of affembly ; and thus 
« check is given to any inconſiderate ſtep or impetuoſity of 
the legiſlature, until the ſenſe of the people can be made 

known, and meaſures taken accordingly. The prefident is, 


beſides, the guardian of the police of the ſtate, has the 
power, with the advice of his council, to pardon criminals, 


and by proclamation governs or correfts the influence of all 
_ extraneous Caſes. 8 


Such is the organization of our * legiſlative power, which 5 


originated from a convention of the people, and may be 
altered, improved, or amended, by another convention of 
the ſame kind, whenever its practice proves its imperfee- 
tion or deficiency. Thus it is, that in the progreffion of 
philoſophy and politics, as well as in arts, and the appro⸗ 
priation of experimental truths, the .perfeftion of govern=" 
: age: to be aſcertained. EO 


1 


8 All 
* 1 
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All the powers of government revert to the people, and 
they ought to revert to them; the judiciary having been 
reſerved to them through the medium of juries. The le- 5 
giſlative they entruſt to their repreſentatives, who are eſſen- 
tially the ſame; and the executive. emanates. from the 
IJ legiſlature; 3 ſo that the whole are ultimately reſponſible to 

the people: the executive to the nn and the re- 
preſentatives to their conſtituents, - | 

Such is the influence of education id; 8 ab Mr. | 

Jefferſon, who has given every poſſible proef of his attach- 
ment to liberty, although educated. when ariſtocratical opi- 
:Rions were common, ſays, this is «preciſely the definition 
of deſpotic-government';” and he adds, that it can prove 
no alleviation that the powers will be- exerciſed; by a plu- : 
rality of hands, and not by a ſingle one; and then he tri- 
umphantly begs  « theſe who doubt it, to turn their, eyes 
on the republic of Venice.“ When hejwrote this part of 
his notes, he ſeems to have been of the opinion of Mr. 
Burke (whoſe paradoxical book. has found its way out here), 
3 when he remarked & that government was a. contrivance of 
human wiſdom.” Otherwiſe I am at a loſs to conceive 
how he could compare a government acting upon the una- 
lienable privileges, and the light of reaſon, to a dark ariſ- 
tocracy' which has rivetted upon the minds ef their citizens 
the moſt diabolical ſuperſtition, and who have no more 
chance of judging of the polity of their ſenate, than they - 
| have capacity: but ſpread the rays of philoſophy and truth 
among the Venetians, and then, if their tyrants, practiſe the 
- fame deſpotiſm with impunity, I will allow that Mr. Jeffer- 
ſon's parallel is juſt. Yet ſuch arguments would deſerve 
nothing but contempt, were not their author reſpectable for 
his cardinal virtues, as well as for the career he bore in the 
glorious ſtruggles for american independence. However, 
| it is a lamentable conſideration that men of talents and ge- 
1 OE TOE FEST in ON Ef Crag os nius, 
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: nius, hs have acquired celebrity among the friends of free- 
dom, ſhould; by vainly circulating their crude nnn 
retard the progreſs of reaſon. | 
What myſtery can there be either in e or religion: 
Laws founded upon the rights of men, and executed with 
preciſion, of which every capacity is adequate to judge, con- 
ſtitute the perfection of the ſcience of government. It is 
the ereation of a diſtinction of powers, with views to inte- 
reſt, which infallibly leads to the obſcurity of the human 
mind]; a diſtinction to be avoided as much as poſſible, for 


de purpoſe of leaving i in the hands of the people, or their 


agents, the whole powers of government. What fear of a 
bad adminiſtration is to be apprehended, when it is, the 
intereſt of every individual to continue the guardian of his 
country's proſperity? It is promoting a diſtinction when 
there is none; and by creating a jealouſy of power, a real 
und growing evil is produced, hen the danger was: only 
imaginary. What intereſt, (but that of the public, can a 

legiſlature have in making the executive part of the govern- 
ment reſponſible to them à . What · poſſible danger or incon- 
venience can flow from ſuch reſponſibility in an enlightened 
| tate? The maxims of reaſon and-i ignorance art different. 


The idea which Mr. Jefferſon makes uſe of -i in another > 


part of his book, that the afſembly may aſſume ie all the 
powers legiſlative, executive, and judiciary, and- that theſe 
may come to the ſmalleſt rag of delegation, is perfectly 
nugatory. The judiciary power the people never parted 
with entirely; and the executive by the agents of the repre- 
ſentatives, qualified to judge of the laws and nature of our 
particular conſtitution, is not only a cuſtom, but forms a part 
of the government. It is one of the ſprings by which the 
harmony of the ſyſtem is preſerved ; and ſhould it at an 
time be deſtroyed, it is the people who are to rectify the 
abuſe; They are the potential fountain of all power; and 
it is only neceſſary for them and their 3 ta know this, 
25 I. 1 5 555 
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in order to pre vent every danger of the wheels of govern- 
ment being clogged and n by the e of wy 
one of its eſſential ſprings. 41199 45 Yimw „ 
I we Tegiſlature is not only anqtalified for 4 r to 
judge of its own laws from the plurality of its numbers, but 
it is impoſſible that it could have any object of tyranny in 
view, when men are familiar with their own rights. And I 
beg to ktiow what motive, in common ſenſe, could ſuggeſt 
the idea of embarraſſing governinent by mutilating one of 
its branches? Or is it poſſible that Mr. Jefferſon, when he 
laid under this ſyſtem; the aſſembly might * aſſume all the 
powers of government, could mean, that as the executive 
power emanated from the legiſlature, it was Hable to be 
ſuborned, or under the controul of the repreſentatives of 
the ſtate? This idea appears indeed too childiſh ever to 
have entered into the head of even an indifferent ſtateſ- 
man: the executive, agents of a government being inde- 
pendent in their appointments of every power but the laws, 
are no more liable to be controuled by eee 
by any other power which might appoint them. Wo; 
Kentucky is divided into counties in 1 the | 
other ſtates, which are ſimilar to the counties in England. 
It has been the crude practice hitherto; that each county 
ſhould have 2 delegates, and 1 ſenator, to repreſent them, 
without any regard to the number of ſuffrapes they con- 
talned. This imperfect ſyſtem will be changed by our 
amended plan as ſoon as it can be finiſhed; and à cenſus 
taken of the inhabitants; and every county will then have 
its number of repreſentatives in proportion to. its pophla- 
tion which ſeems to be the only eonſiſtent delegation. 
However, our old ſyſtem as yet has not produeed any bad 
effects; and as the fluctuations of tlie populations of the 
counties were very great, perhaps an attempt at a more 
exact equality would have been premature. 
A iS when the local intereſt of A FRO bene dent 


IR | 4 or 
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or various, that this partial repreſentation is liable to abuſe 
of privileges ; but for that reaſon it ought t to be remedied in 
every ſtate as early as poſſible. 
In every county magiſtrates, or juſtices of the p peace; are 
appointed by the people, but commiſſioned by the governor 
or preſident: they act without reward. Their number is in 
proportion to the population of their diſtrict, and they are 
nominated. from time to time as the inhabitants increaſe, or 
u vacancy happens from death, or any other cauſe; or as 
their miniſtr may be —— The moſt diſcreet, and 
reſpoctable men for integrity and e are promoted | 
to mis oH,ꝭ˖ q. tft en Clues Go nuoons 55% b iow 
If it ſhould; happen that an W perſon were to ac- 
Auire popularity ſufficient to ſecure his nomination to the 
office of a jaſtice of the peace, the governor is not obliged 
to commiſſion him. Thus, if the people ſhould be ignorant, 
they are obliged to ſtand upon ee eee this 
vigilance ſprings the activity of inveſtigation. 
Theſe magiſtrates have juriſdiction both n and 
civil. If the queſtion; be of law only, they decide on jit 
themſelves / but if it be of fact, or fact and law combined, 
it muſt. be referred to a jury: the jurors decide the fact, and 
refer the law arlſing on it to the deciſion of the judges. 
However, this diviſion of the ſuhject lies with their diſcre- * 
| ion only; and if the queſtion relate to a point of public 
liberty, or if the judges are ſuſpected of partiality, the jury 
undertake to decide both law and fact, n obliges judges | 
to be regular, prompt, and juſt. _ = 
When laws are ſimple, and n it is nc | 
better to leave the deciſion of a legal queſtion to 12 upright 
men, than to the arbitrary fiat of intereſted or prejudiced 
judges. But it is by this poiſe, or balance of power, be- : 
tween the jurors and Wage, that fair and equitable admi- | 
niſtration is ſecured, - 
"Tbs mogiſeatn execute their proceſs by the ſheriff, or by 
| ; T3 | OR | 
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conſtables." If any perſon commit an offence” againſt - the 
ſtate, if it be below the degree of felony, he is bound by a 
magiſtrate to appear before their court to anſwer it on in- 
dictment or information. If the offence amount to felony, 
he is committed to priſon, a court of magiſtrates is called, 
and if, on examination, they find him guilty, he is ſent to 
the general court priſon, before which court he is to be 
tried by a jury of 245 13 of whom muſt concur, in opinion; 
if they find him gullty; he is then tried by a jury of 12 of 
his own conte he offended; and by their verdict 
(which muſt' be enanimous) he is acquitted or condemned 
without appeal! The governof has the power to pardon, 
except in caſe of treafon; in which caſe the right refides iin 

the general aſſembly. Such do we conceive to be the value 
of the life of every citizen, that we afford him wy _ 
ble chance of proving his nocence : 

"In" ot rs 1 iow" ei in diſpar bo tes ban a 


place within his cms and may dk execution ovithe | 
goods of the party esſt. If it be of that, or greater value, 
it muſt be determined before the county court, when the 
quorum of magiſtrates muſt be at leaſt; for which pur- 
poſe county courts muſt be holden ſome day in every 
month ifi the court houſe of the different counties. From 
theſe determinations, if >the” value be more than 10l. or 
concern the boundaries of land, there lies an appeal to one 
of the ſuperior courts: It is optional with the party who 
brings the action, if the demand is above 0b. to bring it 
Eithoe's in the county or general'coprtovwy 2 rr 
We have neee the high ne a 
and the general court. Botk receive appeals; from the 
county courts, and alſoihaye original juriſdiction; where the 
value is:above/101,-ov where the diſpute is concerning land. 
The high eburt of chancery is compoſed of 3 judges; the 
Senerat court of 5, - The chancery bel its feſſions twice a 
a yea 
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year, at tated periods. The general court ſeſſions are 


quarterly twice a year for civil and criminal, and twice for 


criminal only. There, is alſo a ſupreme court — 
court of, appeals, compoſed of the judges of the two ſu 


courts, which aflembles ain a year alſo, ut ſtated time „at 


Snally, This court has no e juriſdiction... 


far we have followed the model and practice of Virginia. 


We have no court of admiralty, nor have we completed our 
ſyſtem of juriſprudence; but I will endeavour to give you 
the outlines or principles which will conſtitute its baſis. 


The firſt object of every free government is ſecurity of 


perſon and property, which is called freedom. Without 
ſuch a preſervation there can be no pure liberty. Under 
ſuch a government, every citizen has a right to do whatever 
does not injure another. The hinge of ſecurity in a civi- 


lized ſtate is the ſecurity. of property; but, in the ſecurity 
given to property, it is neceſſary that care ſhould; be taken 
not to endanger the liberty of even one of the citizens of 2 
ſtate. For the ꝓreſer vation of perſonal liberty, ſome ſafe- 


guard: ſhould be kept, provided by law, both upon the de- 


j gning and unſuſpicious, in order to avoid the great incon · 


veniences that have flowed from knavery and credulity, as 

well in moſt of the Unite States as in Europe. Priſons 
and dungeonsihave been perverted into both aſylums for 
rapine and fraud, and into cells of ſolitary miſery and 


vVvretchedneſs, which have in no degree checked · the career 
of diſſipation and prodigality, or produced more induſtry 

or care; and wbile the reſentment of diſappointed avarice - 
has been glutted in the fury of revenge, the world has loſt 
much of the talents and ingenuity of ſome of its moſt valu- 2 85 
able citizens. Laws ſhould be calculated to prevent diſtreſe 
from intemperance and folly, and the commiſſion of crimes, 


25 much as poſſible. Creditors ought to be made cautious 
; 1 „ 
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jn their ſecurity, and when they have truſted beyond. a cer- 
tain ſum, or have not taken proper precautions, they ſhould 
be liable to loſe the debt. This would neceſſarily make the 
parties prudent, and ſo far from being injurious to trade, it 
would prevent many inconveniences which reſult from haſty 
dealings and- inſufficient ſecurity. Habit and cuſtom act as 
powerfully in buſineſs as in any thing elſe, Men would 
ſoon acquire this ſure way of dealing, and thereby their 
property would be preſerved, and the liberty and talents of 
every citizen made uſeſul to the ſtate. Every man who 
lives within his income, and makes prompt payment for 
what he purchaſes, is knomn to be a more valuable member 
of ſociety than a man who is irregular and uncertain in his 
payments; and it is the rapid circulation of money in the 
common affairs of liſe, which tends to- lower the price of 
its neceſſaries as effectually, as the frequent returns in com- 
merce tend to accumulate the capital employed. Laws 
may be made of this fort, I am ſure, to regulate the tranſ- 
actions of men, without injuring commerce in the leaſt; on 
the contrary, it would render it more profitable, vigorous, 
and extenſive. Liberty, and the rights of men, have been 
ſhamefully profaned under the erude idea of the aggrandiſe- 
ment of commerce. The fallacy of old errors will moulder 
away under the radiance of philoſophy, and man muſt look 
back with indignation at the facrilege which has ſullied his 
rank and dignity as a human being. Examine the catalogue of 
tho poor and unfortunate debtors who have miſerablyendured 
the tortures of cold, hunger, and ſickneſs, in a dungeon, 
loſt to their family and friends, prevented from a poſſibility 
of obtaining the neceſfary-means to cancel their penal obliga» 
tions, and left to brood over the calamities to which the 
follies of a ſanguine youth, bad education, and pernicious 
laws, have reduced them, and which had encouraged them 
in the career of vice, and puniſhed them in the hour of 
deſpair and mortification; and you muſt be inſenſible indeed 
n „„ . not 
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not to deprecate that degradation which indigeſted, inhu- 
man, and impolitic inſtitutions have produced in every part 
of the world. Theſe are the ſentiments of many of our 


legiſlators; and from ſuch opinions, I flatter myſelf, we ſhall 


afford teſtimony ſufficient that priſons are unneceſſary, ex- 
cept for homicides and traitors, who ought to be tried as 
immediately as the nature of the caſe would admit. It is 


the certainty of / puniſhment, and the terror of inſtantly 5 


ſuffering, that deter men from the commiſſion of thoſe 
crimes. where the conſcience i is concerned. It is our nature 
to look at every thing which is remote with indifference; 


but proximity excites ſome ſenſations of joy or fear in the E 


ay * nom © edt vi 
© i-mate tic ets 
r 


any other crime, againſt either the laws of God or the ſtate; 


and it is a> lamentable conſideration in human affairs, that it 


ſhould be neceffary to make examples which are ſo degrad- 
ing te the dignity of our natures. Should we then offer 


infult to misfortune, and reduce to beggary the innocent off- | 
ſpring or connexions of an offending culprit ? Surely not. 
The ftate-is: the tutelary guardian of its citizens, the pro- 


teftor-off innocence, the promoter of felicity and proſperity, 
the avengen of rongs; and not the ſpoiler of comfort, and 


the tyrant of humanity. For theſe reaſons, neither unde . 


treaſon, or any other crime, ought to rob the family of the 


| property'of che offender by forfeirure of lands and goods 0 | 


tho ſtate. ſl 8? bo 13 $599 3 76 Inn 15 B 


Malefactors, ſuch as. have 8 8 W of petty treaſon, | 


manſlaughten, ſodomy, maiming, disſiguring, counterfeiting 
money, robbery; burglary, houſe-breaking, horſe-ſtealing, 


grand larceny, petty larceny, &c. &c. ſhould be condemned 
to labour for the ſtate during ſuch a length of time as would 
be proportionable to the crimes they had committed, which 
mould be defined by law; and in caſe it ſhould he found, 


from 
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from experience, that this ſyſtem did not tend to deter from 
the commiſſion of crimes, and was productive of other bad 
effects, it would then be time enough to introduce more ri- 
gorous meaſures. It is however certain, that as yet the 
ſyſtem in queſtion has not had ſufficient time to be experi- 
enced in its full effects in thaſe ſtates that have introduced 
it in part. But ſo far as a judgment can be formed, it is 
reaſonable to expect the moſt ſalutary conſequences from 
- ſuch humane meaſures. Our criminal code will be eſta- 
bliſhed upon theſe lenient principles. Our laws reſpecting 
foreigners will be founded on the broad baſis of hoſpitality, 
and the friendly principle, that the world ought to be go- 
verned as one great family. Reſpecting marriage and ſur. 
ceſſion, more conformably to the laws of nature than the 
laws of Europe — women are permitted to enjoy all the 
privileges, and all that protections to which reaſon and deli- 
cacy entitle them. It is upon ſimilar principles that property 
is diſtributed in an equal and conſiſtent manner; 3 and that 
a father is not ſuffered to diſinherit a child, except he can 
make it appear to a court of juſtice that he is radically vi- 
cious; and even then, ſuch a dereliction muſt be coerced 
with conſiderations pointed out by the law. 
Such are the collected ſentiments of the people upon the 
8 ſubject of law and government ; 5 and we Have the ſatisfaction 
to know they are analogous to the opinipns of 2 wiſe, and 
judicious european author, whoſe virtue and ſuperior good 
ſenſe have given them a "conſequence i in. your own nation, 
which does him the higheſt honour; ; and therefore I will | 
quote from him to conclude this letter, which will ſhew 


. that the ſentiments of enlightened x men, upon the ſubject of 


| freedom and government, differ in no reſpect from the 
ſimple ideas of men who ans: no guide but reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe. _ 
« The true intereſt of the apt do is to be ſubject 5 
to 2 legiſlation, which, while it reſpects the enjoyments of 
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che rights of mankind, is ſolely intent upon procuriug t; 


and which, faithful to the principles of an enlightened rea- 
ſon, ſeeks only the ſureſt and ſimpleſt means of obtaining 
this end. Whatever be the form of government to 
Which the people are ſubjected, a free commerce, an unre- 

ſtrained induftry, civil laws diſtinguiſhed for their ſimplicity, 
criminal laws for their juſtice and humanity, founded upon 
the nature of man, and of ſociety, and deduced from theſe 
| principles by _— . to be enn the e 


Farewell. | . xo 
| 1 85 Yours de. 


THE following obſervations are from that ingenious and 
| judicious writer, Mr. Tench Coxe, of Philadelphia: 


TAE people of the principal european nations will fad 


: themſelves more at home i in America than in any foreign 


country to which they can emigrate, The engliſh, german, 


and dutch languages are fluently ſpoken by large bodies of 
our citizens, who have emigrated from thoſe countries, or 
who are the deſcendants of emigrants, The french lan- 
guage is alſo ſpoken by many in our towns. There are 
many emigrants from other nations, and the deſcendants of 
ſuch emigrants. Our population has been derived from 

En gland, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Germany, the United 
| Netherlands, Sweden, and France, and a few from 72 


148 


other countries. It is computed to be above 3:909,960 2 


at 


* 
this time : ang the population of no country can increaſe | 


ſo rapidly; ; becauſe living i is no phere ſo cheap, and we, are 
| 8˙ 

conſtantly gaining people from the nations 40. che ond 
world. 

The ſtate of literature in the United States | is is eſpediable, 
and is rapidly e and ; Fxrending,. ee of 


It was a matter of agreeable ſurpriſe, that our d 
in 1791 proved to be Shout 420904009. 


learning 


% 
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learning are ſpread from north to ſouth. There are 5 uni- 

verſities, no one of which, however, is on a very extenſive 
ſcale; 14 colleges, and 48 public academies; beſide very 
many eſtabliſhments of ſchools, in the townſhips. or hun- 
dreds, and under the care of religious corporations and ſo- 
cieties. There is ſcarcely an inſtance of a ſtate conſtitution, 
which does not recognize the utility of public ſchools, and 
the neceflity of ſupporting and increaſing them. Liberal 
grants of lands, and other real eſtates, and of monies, for 
theſe ſalutary 293 have been N are nee c 
mad. 

The fituation of civit liberty in Amerie is ſo univerfally 
known, that it is ſcarcely neceſſary to add any thing upon 
that head. Let it may not be amiſs briefly to mention, 
that no man can be convicted of any crime in the United 
States, without the unanimous verdict of 12 jurymen; that 


: he cannot- be deprived of any money, lands, or other pro- | 


perty, or puniſhed in his perſon, but by ſome known law, 
made and publiſhed before the circumſtance or act in queſ- 
tion took place; that all foreigners may freely exerciſe their 
trades and employments, on landing in our country, upon 
equal terms with our own natural-born citizens; that they 
may return at any time to their native country, without 
bindrance or moleſtation, and may take with them the pro- 
perty they brought hither, or what they may have after- 
wards acquired here; that if they chooſe to remain among 
us, they will become completely naturalized free citizens by 
only 2 years reſidence, but may purchaſe and hold lands on 
the day of their arrival; and that a free citizen of the 
United States has a right, directly or indirectiy, to elect 
| every office? of the en e he lives, and ug 2 
of the United Statks 1% wù⁹⁹¹,W vg 
The ſituation of religious makes] in the american: ſtates, | 
| though all 110 well K Rigi too important, too precious. a 
circumſtance, tbe Std. : Almoſt every ſect and form 


of. Ry | is known ER alſo "07 . church. 
| None | 
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None are merely tolerated. All are admitted, aided by mu- 


tual charity and concord, and equally ſupported and che- 


riſned by the laws. In this land of promiſe for the good 


men of all denominations, are actually to be found, the inde- 
pendent or congregational church from England, the pro- 


teſtant epiſcopal church, ſeparated by our revolution from 
the church of England, the quaker church, the engliſh, 
ſcotch, iriſh, and dutch preſbyterian or calviniſt churches, 
the roman catholic church „the german lutheran church, the 


german reformed church, the baptiſt and anabaptiſt 
churches, the hugonot or french proteſtant church, the 


moravian church, the ſwediſh epiſcopal church, the ſe- 


ceders from the ſcotch church, the menoniſt church, with 
other chriſtian ſects, and the hebrew church. Mere to- 
leration 4s a doctrine exploded by our general conſtitution z 


inſtead of which have been ſubſtituted an unqualified admiſ- 
fion, and aſſertion, that their own modes of worſhip and 
of faith equally belong to all the cet et a, of Re of 


whatever church . or denomination. 1! 
277... Sc TTETTCTCCCCCCC dagy way 
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eee favour, dated the 2AHth of Aus 
guſt laſt, and admire the virtue and humanity of thoſe af 
your citizens you mention to have left off the uſe of WI 
India produce, in conſequence of ybur parliament not 
having adopted any mode of effecting the abolition of the 
ſlave trade. af 5010 21145 gon 461 nog! $7178 


*The conttitation of Kentucky expreſily forbids" the le Hate 


to interfere i in any way , in the nee Nov. 
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The little pamphlet you did me the favour to ſend with 
your packet, addruſſed to the people of Great Britain on 
that ſubject, with obſervations upon the ſituation of the un- 
fortunate Africans enſlaved, contains the pureſt ſentiments 
of-benevolence, and the moſt rational ideas, and it is written 
with a preciſion which does the higheſt honour to m_ | 
22 head, as well as to his heart. i, 
We have diſgraced the fair fade of humanity; and cram}. 
vled. upon this ſacred privileges of man, at the very moment 
that we were exclaiming againſt the tyranny of your mi- 
niſtry; but in contending for the birthright of freedom, 
we have learned to feel for the bondage of others; and, in 
the libations we offer to the fair goddeſs of liberty, we con- 


wy template an emancipation of the flaves of this country, as 


honourable to themſelves, as it will be glorious to us. 
I have been aſhamed, in reading Mr. Jefferſon's 1 
to ſee, from one of the moſt enlightened and benevolent 
of my countrymen, the diſgraceful prejudices he entertains 
againſt the unfortunate negroes. But if he has given Eu- 
ropeans a flagrant proof of his prejudices, he has afforded | 
common ſenſe an opportunity of judging from his paradoxes, 
that ſuch cannot be the general ſentiments of the people of | 
America. | 

In the reviſion of a code of laws propoſed for the ſtate 
h of Virginia, it was recommended to emancipate all flaves 
| born after paſſing the act, who were to be brought up, at 
| the public expence, to different vocations, until females 
ſhould be 18, and the males 21 years of age; when they. | 
ſhould be colonized to ſuch place as circumſtances ſhould 
render moſt proper, giving them arms, implements, &c. 
Ke. to declare them a free and independent people, and 


extend to them their alliance and protection, until thex 


ſhould _ 3 en and na e to ſolf-· pro- 
tection. e wad „ro n 


* Concerning which mee, Mr. dean ſays t Ie. wil. 
0 : - e 
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5 probably be aſked, Why not retain and incorporate the 
blacks ?” He then attempts to give reaſons to prove why it 
would be impolitic ; by alleging that the. deep-rooted pre- 
judices of the, whites, and the recollection of paſt injuries 
by the blacks, would be productive of continual feuds, which 
would: probably never end but in the extermination. of one 
or the other racde. 

JTo ſuch ohjectians, biene Fan ae 3 ; "Ia _ 
tc may be added others, which are moral and, phyſical.” 5 Ä 


will obſerve upon his political opinions firſt. The great 


charge ſuch a buſineſs would be to that ſtate, would neceſ- 


ſarily tend to procraſtinate its execution, and perhaps render 


abortive the whole. deſign, by making it neceſſary to relin- 


quiſh an object which the finances of the government would 
not admit of being carried into execution; and thus a moſt 


odious tyranny. would be prolonged. Beſides, what could 
be ſo impolitic, in ſuch a country as Virginia, as baniſhing 
a numerous claſs of men . who might be made uſeful citizens, 
riſking a depopulation of ane colour, in order to ſupply 
their places with-another ? an undertaking which, independ- 


ent of the great expence it would be attended with, would 


alſo prove ſurrounded by many other difficulties. From what 


country is the vacancy to be filled ? Emigrations have been 
frequent from Europe te America but it would require a 


length of time to, recruit 250,000 inhabitants, which, I 
ſuppoſe, is nearly the amount of the ſlaves of Virginia. 
There are in politics, as well as in phyſic, caſes which 
require irregular preſcriptions. There is no law in nature 
which binds one man to another ;. andJaws, Nhich are not 
founded in the principles, of reaſon and truth, invalidate 
themſelves, There is no ſtatute which gives pomer to awhite 
man to exergiſa, deſpotiſm over a man hecauſe hes hlacl. 
It is contrary to our bill of rights, as well as repugnant to 
the code of nature. But the miſchief lies in the prejudices 
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vould always be ſome whites who would marry blacks for 
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not be borne in Virginia; ; for which reaſon it muſt be 
gradual, as it has been in Pennſylvania, It would there- 
fore be wiſe in that ſtate to attach their ſlaves to the land of 
their reſpective maſters for a certain term of years; z after 
which they ſhould be at liberty to change their fituations, 
as their circumſtances or e would _—_— the ſame a as 


any other tenants. 


Such a ſyſtem, under ry regulations, cs not 
only afford the negro a conſiderable proportion of freedom, 


but would be highly advantageous to the ſtate ; as, by par- 


celling out their immenſe waſte tracts of land into little 


farms, the low country, which has been impoveriſhed by the 
pernicious cultivation of tobacco, would become aer, 


and reſtored to its priſtine fecundity. 


Let us ſuppoſe the preſent flaves of Virginia placed 1 
ſuch a ſituation for their lives, and that all blacks, born 


after paſſing an act for this purpoſe, ſhould be free at 25 
years of age. This would afford time not only to put theſe 
little farms in order, but it would reclaim the exhauſted 
land, and leave the proprietors in a better ſituation than i 


they otherwiſe would have been in, from a ſyſtera which 


encourages indolence, promotes ignorance, tyranny, and 
every radical vice; but the blacks, by liberal conditions 


upon ſuch a plan, with induſtry, might be able to educate 
their children, and accumulate a ſmall property to en- 
courage and fupport their liberty and independence, and 


| the ſtate would have time to acquire white emigrants, if the 


blacks did not anſwer the purpoſes of cultivation, and the end 
of the civil polity of an enlightened government; to ſuppoſe 
which would be as uncharitable as the we of Mr. Je = 


12 4 


It will, doubtleſs, require a + lent of W's to nitrate 
marriages between the whites and blacks; but that would 


not prove a material difadvantage to the ſtate. "There 


the 
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the ſake of property ; and, no doubt, when beendet are 
worn away, they would unite from more tester and delete? i 
ſentiments.. RT 
A jutdirious author of this coubitry; who Bay's written a 
the complexion” and figure of the human ſpecies, has ſaid; 
« A nation which migrates to a different climate will, in 
time, be impreſſed with the characters of its new ſtate; The 
Auark colour of the natives of the Weſt India iſfands is Well 
Enown to approach very near to a dark copper. The de. 
ſcendants of- the Spaniards in South America are already 
become copper coloured. The Portugueſe of Mitombo, in 
Sierra Leone; on the coaſt of Africa, have, by intermarry- 
ing with the natives, and by aclopting their" manners, become, 
in a few generations, perfectly aſſimilated in aſpect, figure, 
and complexion,” And lord Kaims, who cannot be ſuſpected 


o partiality on this ſubj#& ſays of another portugueſe ſettle- 


ment on the coaſt of Congo, That the deſcendants of thoſe 
| poliſhed Europeans have become; both in their perſons and 
in their manners, more like deaſts than like men. Theſe 
examples tend to ſtrengthen the inference from the changes 
that have happened in the Anglo- Americans; and they ſnew- 
how eaſily climate would aſſimilate foreigners to natives, in 
the courſe of time, if they would adopt the ſame ens | 
and equally expoſe themſelves to its influence.“ 
Whether the black of negroes reſides in the reticular 
membrane between the ſkin and ſcarf-ſkin; or in the ſcarf- 
ſkin itſelf— whether it proceeds from the colour of the - 
blood, ther colour of the bile, or from that of ſome other 
ſecretion, the difference is not fixed in nature, but is the 
mere effect of climate, Which is proved by the daily teſti- 
mony of the moſt enlightened philoſophers of the preſent 
age z whohaves: for their ſupport the obſervations and a 
marks · of travellers upon the cſtſtioH climate in every pa 
of the globe. by 1 eee Pig. EE EX 4 N 
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the difference is of no real importance ? I anſwer, that it is 
of no real importance, when compared with the object of 
reſcuing ſome millions of miſerable human beings from the 

odious prejudices which have degraded a whole race of men 
to the rank of beaſts of burden, becauſe they had the miſ- 
fortune not to have the tinge of red and white, 

Were a man, who, with all the ardour of a youthful paſ- 
ſion, had juſt been gazing upon the fair boſom of a loved 
and beautiful miſtreſs, and afterwards marked the contraſt 
of that paradiſe of ſublunary bliſs, to the african or indian 
hue, to exclaim in the terms which Mr. Jefferſon has uſed, | 
he might be judged excuſable on account of the intoxication 

of his heated ſenſes: but when a grave philoſopher, who 
has paſſed the meridian of life, fits down to meliorate, by 

his writings and opinions, the condition of the flaves of his 
country, whoſe fetters have fixed an obloquy upon the 
virtue and humanity of the ſouthern Americans, I confefs 
it appears to me not a little inconſiſtent. ; 

As to the whites being more elegantly formed, as aſſerted 
by Mr. Jefferſon, I muſt confeſs that it has never appeared 

ſo to me. On the contrary, I have often obſerved, in fa- 
milies which have been remarkable for feeding their blacks 
well, and treating them in other reſpects with humanity, 
that their negroes have been as finely formed as any whites 
Lever ſaw.—Indeed my admiration has often been arreſted 
in examining their 3 maſcular 8e and ath- 
letic powers. 

If they ſecrete leſs 11 the n and more * the 1 
of the ſkin, which gives them a ſtrong and diſagreeable 
odour, it is alſo certain that white men, inhabiting ſouthern 
climates, do the ſame, more than in northern latitudes: by 

| whicifmmcans an evaporation takes place from the whole ; 
ſurface of the body, which produces that degree of cold 
which is requiſite to counteract the heat of the climate. 
As there is always a flow of bile proportionate to the degree 
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f heat, the perſpirable matter will be more or leſs ſaturated 
with that fluid, which, from an antiſeptic quality, produces 
that odour which is ſuppoſed to indicate an original differ- 


ence; but which, in reality, may be diſcovered in a eee | 


in all black-haired people in all countries. 

No doubt, too, much of that odour is owing to their 
difference of living from that of the whites : for it is certain, 
that thoſe negroes who are cleanly, and live j in the manner 
of their maſters, have leſs of it. 

However, there can be no doubt but that the enki 
ſyſtem may be ſo materially affected by climate, as to require 


a length of time to reſtore it to its priſtine ſtate ; and whe- 
ther man was aboriginal to Aſia, or whether every continent 


bas had its Adam, is of no conſequence to the argument: —it 
is certain we are eſſentially the ſame in ſhape and intellect. 
« Comparing them by their faculties of memory, reaſon, 
and imagination, it appears to me,” ſays Mr. Jefferſon, 
« that in memory they are equal to the whites, in reaſon 


much inferior, as I think one could ſcarcely be found capa- 


ble of tracing and comprehending the - inveſtigation of 
Euclid ; and that in imagination they are dull, taſteleſs, and 


anomalous. It would be unfair to follow them to Africa for 


this inveſtigation ; we will conſider them here on the ſame 
ſtage of the whites, and where the facts are not apocryphal 
on which a judgment is to be formed.” 2 
Can any poſition be more puerile and n > « We 
will conſider them on the ſame ſtage of the whites, and then 
a compariſon i is not apocryphal.” Now I beg to know what 
can be more uncertain and falſe than eſtimating or com- 
paring the intellect or talents of two deſcriptions of men; 
one enſlaved, degraded, and frttered in all their acts of volition, 
without a viſta through which the rays of light and ſcience could 
| be ſhot to illumine their ignorant minds—the other free, inde- 
pendent, and with the advantage of appropriating the reaſon 


and Ry which Dye been the reſult of the dür and 
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labours of the philoſophers and ſenſible men for centuries 
back. If there have been ſome ſolitary inſtances where 
negroes have had the advantage of education, they have 


* ſhewn that they are in no degree inferior to whites, 


though they have always had in this country the very great 
diſadvantage of aſſociating only with their ignorant country- 


men, which not only prevents that -poliſh. ſo eflential to 


arreſt admiration, but which ipperccptibly leads to n 


from the prevalence of manners. 


Mr. Jefferſon's own arguments validate PRO 
« Homer told us,” he ſays, “ nearly 3000 years ſince, 
ec Jove fix'd it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a ſlave, takes half his worth away. 
Now it is moſt certain that the negroes in America have not 
only been enflaved, but that they have exiſted under the 


moſt inhuman and ee Ne N in the 
ſouthern ſtates. 


Baron de Tott, ſpeaking of the ignorance of the Turks, 


who are alſo ſlaves, but whites, ſaid, « that it was with diffi 
culty that he could make them comprehend how two triangles 


could He equal to one right one.” But it is only neceſſary, 
to prove the nullity of Mr. Jefferſon's arguments, to copy his 
own reflection. He aſks, „if the world has produced 
more than two poets acknowledged to be ſuch by all nations; 


bow many mathematicians, how many great inventors in 


arts and ſciences had Europe, north of the Alps, when the 
Romans croſſed thoſe mountains?“ and then he ſays, © it 
was ſixteen centuries before a Newton could be formed.“ 
And after aſking theſe queſtions, he abſurdly expects that 


5 black poets and mathematicians are to ſpring up like muſſi- 


4 \ 


rooms. 
However, a dial in New-England has 3 an 


ephemeris, which I have ſeen, and which men, converſant 
in the ſcience of aſtronomy, declare exhibits marks of acute. 


reaſon and genivs. 


— 
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To contend, however, that the world has produced but | 


two poets, is rather the aſſertion of a pedant than a philo- 


ſopher ; and to maintain that no perſons read Milton and 
Shakeſpear with delight but Engliſhmen, is not ſtrictly juſt: 
for every man of taſte and judgment who underſtands the 


_engliſh language to perfection, muſt read them, and many 
other engliſh poets, with the moſt animated pleaſure. And if 


the Jeruſalem Delivered, the Henriade, and the Lufiad, 


have only been. generally read by the countrymen of their 
reſpective authors, it is not becauſe they have neither ge- 
nius nor excellence, but becauſe it has been more the ſyſtem 
of education in Europe to ſtudy the clafſics than the modern 
languages, which has given a predominant preference among 
the literati in every country to the greek and latin poets. 


<« Religion has produced a Phyllis Wheatly; but it could 


not produce a poet,” is another of Mr. Jefferſon's dogmata. 
Phyllis was brought from Africa to America, between 7 
and 8 years of age; and without any afliftance from a ſchool 
education, and before ſhe was 15 years old, wrote many of 


her poems. This information is atteſted by her then maſter, 


John Wheatly, dated Boſton, | November 14, 1772, I will 


tranſcribe-paxt of her poem on Imagination, and leave you 


to judge whether it is poetical or not. It will afford you an 
opportunity, if you have never met with it, of eſtimating 
her genius and Mr. Jefferſon's judgment; and TI think, 


without any diſparagement to him, that, by - compariſon, 


Phyllis appears much the ſuperior, Indeed, I ſhould be glad 


to be informed what white "__ this continent has written 5 


more beautiful lines. 


« Imagination — 5 can ſing thy FD ? 
Or who deſcribe the ſwiftneſs of thy courſe ? . 
Soaring through air to find the bright abode, 
Th' imperial palace of the thund' ring god, 9 8 
We on thy pinions can ſurpaſs the wind, 

And leave the rolling univerſe behind; 
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From ſtar to ſtar the mental optics rove, 
Meaſure the ſkies, and range the realms above ; 
There in one view we graſp the mighty whole, 

Or with new worlds amaze th* unbounded ſoul. 
Though winter frowns, to fancy's raptur'd eyes 
The fields may flouriſh, and gay ſcenes ariſe; 
"The frozen deeps may burſt their iron bands, 
And bid their waters murmur o'er the ſands; 
Fair Flora may reſume her fragrant reign, | 
And with her flow'ry riches deck the plain; ; 
Sylvanus may diffuſe his honours round, 

And all the foreſt may with leaves be crown 'd; 
Show'rs may deſcend, and dews their gems diſcloſe, 
And nectar ſparkle on the blooming roſe,” 

Mr. Jefferſon has been | equally ſevere upon . 
Sancho. But, as I have not the honour to be acquainted 
with Mr. Sancho's writings, I ſhall conclude that that criti- 
ciſm is equally marked with prejudice. His ſaying, © that 
Terence was a ſlave, but not black,” is in contradiction | 
to the teſtimony of every other authority; ; who all agrees 
that he was not only an African 1. a Numidian, ney are 
all known to be black. | 

But, to complete his paradoxes, Mr. Jeferſon has re- 
marked, „ that the Indian, with no advantage of education, 


is eloquent and ingenious,” without recollecting that the ſa- 


vage is free while the poor African is enſlaved; though he 
allows that ſervitude e hal the worth of the human 
ſoul. 

But to do juſtice to his candour and | hater? 1 will give 
you his concluſion upon this ſubject: «© The whole com- 


merce between maſter and ſlave is a pernetual exerciſe of the. 


moit boiſterous paſſions, the moſt unrenuitting deſpotiſm on 
one part, and degrading ſubmiſſions on the other. Our 
children ſee this, and learn to .imitate it. The parent 


- ſtorms, the child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, 


puts on the ſame airs, gives a looſe to his worſt of paſſions ; 
and 


* 
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and "VE nurſed, educated, and daily exerciſed in tyranny, | 


cannot but be ſtamped with odious peculiarities,” 

After making ſeveral moral refle&tions upon the ſubject 
of ſlavery, he finiſhes with theſe emphatical words: « Indeed, 
I tremble for my. country, when 1 reflect that God is juſt : 


that his juſtice cannot ſleep for ever: that, conſidering 


numbers, nature, and natural means only, a revolution of 
the wheel of fortune, an exchange of ſituation, is among 
poſſible events: that it may become probable by ſupernatu- 


ral interference The ALMIGHTY has no attribute which 


can take ſide withus in ſuch a conteſt.“ 

You ſee, my dear friend, how powerful is the effect of 
habit and prejudice ; that with ideas and principles founded 
in reaſon and truth, ſufficient to demonſtrate that flavery 


deſtroys the energy of the human mind, and with a heart 


which does honour to Mr. Jefferſon as a man, his mind is 
ſo warped by education and the habit of thinking, that he 
has attempted to make it appear the African is a being be- 


tween the human ſpecies and the oran- outang; and ridicu- 


louſſy ſuffered his imagination to be carried away with the 
idle tales of that animal's embracing the negro women, in 
preference to the females of its own ſpecies, 


GreaT Gor! how long is the world to be tantalized vith : 


ſach paltry ſophiſtry and nonſenſe! My pity and indigna- 
tion have been alternately excited ſince I have been writing 
this letter. But, I hope thoſe dazzling rays of philanthropy 


which gleam in the flattering account you have given me-of 


the diſpoſition of your countrymen, will give a ſtab to the 
principles of domeſtic tyranny, and fix an odium upon thoſe; 
leachers.of human blood, as flagrant as they are contempti- 


ble. Farewell. In the libations of this night, and appro- 


priate hours of love and ſocial pleaſure, the object of uſing 


my feeble powers in attempting to alleviate the oppreſſions 
of the miſerable in ory part of the worlds ſhall not be 


een, 


1 remain, moſt affeftionately, gs Wag 


"Yours, &c. 
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LETTER Xx. 
ur DEAR FRIEND, : Cs 
.. Yov R laſt 3 gave me "ql 


| ma} lively ER Bae ; but, I fear, you have been too ſan- 
guine in the expectation, that the degree of loſs to the re- 
venue in confequence of the increaſed number who have 
left off the uſe of ſugar, will compel your parliament to 


abohſh the flave trade upon the principle of policy. | 
No doubt but the ſyſtem is impolitic under every con- 


ſideration; but when a government acts more upon prin- 


ciples of patronage, than upon a wiſe and liberal policy, 


| little is to be expected from opinions ſo vitiated and con- 


trolled by bad habits of thinking. | | 
Ignorant minds are always the moſt incorrigible; and 
the devaſtations which folly and contumely have produced in 


their perſeverance in error, ſhew, in the ſtrongeſt of all poſ- 


ſible light, the advantage of philoſophy. While weak men 


dread what they call innovation, amendments will be very 


tardy; and until education with you is ameliorated, I expect 
your unnatural ſyſtem of ſlavery, chartered companies, &c. 


Kc. will be continued. However, an æra will arrive when 


ſtates who are more wiſe than your nation appears to be in 


| the appropriation of uſeful truths, will eclipſe the brilliancy | 


of your commerce, and then the ſpirit of a people renown- 


| ed for their magnanimity will tear from the fair face of rea- 


. ſon, the odious maſk which has fo long obſcured her luſtre. 


It requires no oracular faculties to ſee that that period 


: is rapidly adyancing ; and it js to be preſumed that the moſt 


conceited and ſtubborn ſteward would. take ſome precaution | 


' againſt the dangers of an impending hurricane. 


Previous to your laſt requeſt, I had interſperſed. in my 


FSleront letters ſome account of the natural hiſtory of this 


| country, 
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country, and had referred you to Mr. Jefferſon | for more 
full information; but as it is always with the greateſt plea- 
ſure I write. to you, I ſhall give you ſuch an account of it 


as the length of a letter and = knowſedge of the vet 
will permit. 


I am too proud to make any apology for being obliged Ys, 


to give you in many inſtances the popular names of our 
vegetables, &c. &c.; for I think it is high time : that the 
linhzan deſignation was anglicifed. 

Linnæus had great merit as firſt nomenclator in the ſei 
- ence of natural Hiſtory, and no doubt did the world a great 
and eſſential good by preferring the latin to the ſwediſh lan- 
guage for his purpoſe. But from the perfection which 


botany and natural hiſtory have attained, I think the object 


of ſimplifying, or rendering into engliſh, the various terms 
in that ſcience, highly worthy the attention of ſome en- 
lightened philoſopher. "> 
True, the latin has hitherto been the moſt general lan- 
guage in Europe among ſcientific men, and thus far the i in 
fancy of the ſtudy has been rapidly matured by the happy 
adoption. But the engliſh language bids fair to ſuperſede 
it; and when we take a view of the different parts of the 
globe that are ſettled by people who ſpeak engliſh, and 
compare it with the perfection which that language has ar- 
rived at, I think it ſeems probable ir in the coping of 1 time that 
it will become univerſal. ; 
We have a variety of ſpontaneous kinds of graſs, for 
many of which we have no name. I have ſpoken of the 
cane and its properties in a former letter, which the farmer 
may conſider as a graſs, fince it will anſwer every purpoſe of 


graſs to him. I have alſo mentioned our. clover and xye- 


graſs, Beſides which, we have, of the graſs kind, the pea- 
vine, which in a ſmall degree reſembles your pea- vine. It 
has the ſame kind of tendril, and runs up the cane; flirabs, 
and rye-grafs, which frequently grows interſperſed with it. 


EEE 
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Its bloſſoms are of a reddiſh hue, and it produces a Call 
and imperfe&t pea, In very rich ſoil, it grows from 3 
to 5 feet high ; but in general it does not exceed 18 inches 
or 2 feet, and is not of ſo luxuriant a growth as the vine 
of the cultivated Pens but has a much nearer reſonance 
to graſs, 

Our other principal forts of dara graſs are, the buf. 
falo, orchard, ſpear, blue, and crab graſſes. The buffalo 
graſs is rather coarſe, grows from 9 to 18 inches high, and 
is generally found moſt plentiful in a middling ſoil. It has 
a broad leaf, and ſeems unworthy of cultivation, The lat- 
ter kinds generally ſpring up after the land has been cul- 
tivated, and from excellent paſtures; and are alſo capable 
of being made into hay, e the Ow and blue 
graſs. | 

Every part of the country 8 in a marie] of na- 
tural flowers, The crocus, and a profuſion of daiſies, ap- 
pear on the approach of ſpring, which are ſucceeded by the 
_ daffodil, jonquil, hyacinth, tulip, and a multitude of other 


flowers, ſuch as heart's-eaſe, lilies, 'red and white, holly- 


hocks, pinks, golden rod, cowſlips, may-flowers, jeflamine, 
columbine, honeyſuckles, rock honeyſuckles, tuberoſe, ra- 
nunculas, marſh-mallows, violets, roſes of different ſorts, &c. 

Of herbs, &c. we have of the wild ſort, marjoram, ſun- 
dew, ſage, thyme, indian-leaf, roſemary, angelica, fennel, 
lovage, mugwort, ox-eye, mother wort, feverfew, cat's- 
mint, pennyroyal, rue, mint, yarrow, burnet, nettle, ſanicle, 


trupture- wort, cudweed, white and black maiden-hair, cole- 


wort, ground- pine, tooth- wort, ground- ivy, lung- wort, 

- mountain-polly, winter-green, horehound, ladies-mantle, 

celandine, jew's-ear, horſe- mint, liver-wort, water; creſſes, | 
ſcurvy-graſs, muſtard, hyſſop, tanſy, dock, aſmart, m_—_ 

wort, hellebore, wolf's- bane, ſpikenard, &c. 5 | 

You will obſerve, that we have adopted names that are 

common in Europe, and preſume that it is the affinity be- 
„ 1 Veen 
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tween your plants of the above names, and ours, which has 
produced theſe denominations. How far they are applica- 
ble, requires a better botaniſt to determine than I profeſs 
to bez and to relate their different minutiz, would be both 
tedious and unſatisfactory, as it is impoſſible to give 2 juſt 
idea of their comparative ſimilarity by a deſcription *. 


FARINACEOUS, LEGumMINOus PLANTS,' &c. 


Indian corn, zea maiz, is a grain the ſize of a pea; ſome 
of it is as large as the ſugar-pea: it grows on a ſtamen in 
aſcending rows: ſome of theſe ſtamina bear upon them to 
the number of 700 grains, and they have even been count- | 
ed to a greater amount. This ſtamen may be about 2 inches 
thick, by 7 or 8 inches and upwards in length: it is enfold- 


cel in ſeveral covers of thin leaves, which ſcreen it from the 


rapacity of the birds. Its foot or ſtalk is often of the ſame 
dimenſions; having leaves 2 inches broad and upwards, by 
2 feet and a half in length, which are channeled or formed 
like gutters, by which they collect the dew that diſſolves at 
ſun-riſing, and trickles down to the ſtalk, ſometimes in ſuch 
abundance as to wet the earth around them for the breadth 
of 6 or 7 inches, Its flower is on the top of the ſtalk, 
which is ſometimes 8 feet high. Five or 6 cars are commonly 
found on each ſtalk; and, in order to procure a greater 
crop, the part of the ſtalk above the ears thould be cut 
away. For ſowing the maiz in a field already cleared and 
prepared, holes are made 4 feet aſunder every way, obſerv- 
ing to make the rows as ſtraight as may be, in order the more 
eaſily to weed them. Into every hole are put 5 or 6 grains, 
previouſly ſteeped in water for 24 hours at leaſt, to make 
them ſpring up the quicker, and to prevent the fox and the 
birds from devouring ſuch quantities of them as they other- 
wiſe would, By day people are placed to guard them againſt 


However, as an account of the properties, culture, and uſes 
of the principal of them is e to new N it is add- 


birds; ; : 


ed T the preſent editor, 
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birds; by night fires are kept up at proper diſtances to 
frighten away the fox, who would otherwiſe turn up the 
ground and eat the corn of all the rows, one after another, 
without omitting one, till he has his fill, and i is therefore 
the moſt pernicious animal to this production. The corn, 
as ſoon as ſhot out of the earth, is weeded: when it mounts 
| up, and its ſtalks are an inch big, it is hilled, to ſecure it 
+. againſt the wind. Such as begin a plantation. in woods 
thick ſet with cane, have an advantage in the maiz, that 
makes amends for clearing the ground; a labour always 
more fatiguing than cultivating a ſpot already cleared. 
The advantage is this: they begin with cutting down the 
canes for a great extent of ground ; the trees they peel for 
2 2 feet high quite round: this operation is performed in the 
8 — beginning of March, as then the ſap is in motion in this 
c.0untry: about a fortnight after, the canes, being dry, are 
let on fire: the ſap of the trees is thereby made to deſcend, 
; : EN and the branches are burnt, which kills the trees. On the 
e following day the corn is ſown in the manner already de- 
ſcribed: the roots of the cane, which are nat quite dead: 
2 thoot freſh canes, which are very tender and brittle ; and as 
0 other canes grow in the field that year, it is eaſy to be 
IE vweeded of theſe canes, and as much corn again may be pro- 
duced as in a field already cultivated, This grain is eaten 
different ways : the moſt common method is to make it into 
ſagamity, which is a kind of grucl made with water, or 
ſtrong broth. Bread is alſo made of it, like cakes (by 
baking it over the fire on an iron plate, or on a board be- 
fore the fire), which is far preferable to what is baked in 
© the oven, at leaſt for preſent uſe+ but it muſt be made every 
—_— day; and even then it will be too heavy to ſoak in ſoup of 
| i= any kind. A light and black ſoil agrees much better with. 
| 
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the maiz than a ſtrong and rich one. This corn, it is well 
Enovn, 1 is very wholeſome both for man-and other animals, 


i= | efpecially for poultry. | The DALTON: that they may have 
Es | | | change 


* 
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change of diſhes, dreſs it in various ways. The beſt is to 
make it into what is called parched meal. As there is no- 
body who does not eat of this with pleaſure, even though- 
not very hungry, it will be proper to give the manner of 
preparing it, that our own people, who rear this grains map 


5 draw the ſame advantage from it. 


The corn is firſt parboiled in water; the: "drained and 


| well dried. When it is perfectiy dry, it is then roaſted on 


a plate made for that purpoſe, aſhes being mixed with it, to 
prevent it from burning; and it is kept continually ſtirred, 
that it may take only the red colour which is wanted. 
When it has got that colour, the aſhes are removed, it is 
well rubbed, and then put, into a mortar with the aſhes of 


dried ſtalks of kidney-beans, and a little water; it is then 
beat gently, which quickly breaks the huſk, and turns the 
whole into meal. This meal, after being pounded, is dried; 

in the ſun; and, after this laſt operation, it may be carried 


anywhere, and will keep 6 months, if care be taken from 


time to time to expoſe it to the ſun. When wanted for £7 


_ conſumption, . it is mixed in a veſſel two-thirds water with: ' 


one-third mital, and in a few- minutes the mixture ſwells. 2 


greatly in bulk, and is fit to eat, It is a very nouriſhing 


food, and is an excellent proviſion for travellers, and thoſe 
who go to any diſtance to trade. This parched meal, mixed N — 


with milk and a little ſugar, may be ſerved up at the beſt 
tables. When mixed with chocolate, it makes a very laſting 
nouriſhment. From maiz is made a ſtrong and e 
beer; and a brandy i is likewiſe diſtilled from it, 

Wild oat 3 zizania aquatica, - , _ $ 

Wild rye. Lieutenant-governor Mercer, a native of Vine 
- ginia, who has ſeen this plant growing, and eaten the ſeed of 
it, gives the following account: „The wild rye, which 
grows everywhere in the Ohio country, is a ſpecies of the 
rye cultivated by the Europeans. It has the ſame bearded 
ear, and produces a farinaccous grain. The ear and grain 
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in the wild ſtate of this plant, are leſs, and the beard of the 


car is longer than that of the cultivated rye, which makes 


this wild plant reſemble more the rye-graſs in its appear- 


ance; but it differs in no other reſpect from the rye, and it 


ſhoots in its ſpontaneous vegetation about the middle of 
November, as the cultivated rye does.“ The fact thus aſ- 


certained, that there is, in this part of the world, a plant of 


ſpontaneous growth which produces bread-corn, led governor 


\ Pownall to inquire a little farther into the hiſtory of the 


plant called wheat; and he found in Diodorus Siculus a a 


traditionary piece of hiſtory, in confirmation of what he 
had before held merely as a matter of opinion: he ſays, 


ce that Iſis was the diſcoverer to mankind of the fruit of 
wheat and barley (growing perchance amongſt the other 
wild plants of the earth unknown to men), and that Ofiris | 
taught them the manner of cultivating this to uſe,” But 
Polyhiſtor, as quoted by Euſebius, giving an account, which 
he took from Beroſus, of the ancient natural ſtate of Meſo- 


potamia, where Babylon was built, ſays, © that in the earlieſt 
times it abounded with wild wheat, Tops; &ypiec, amongſt the 


other indigenous plants.” Theſe two facts, arifing in places, 


though ſomewhat ſimilar in ſituation, yet in ſuch remote 
parts of the earth, and in ſuch diſtant periods of time, throw 


a kind of light upon each other. ns 

Wheat, rye, barley, and oats, grow eh well in 
theſe parts; but one precaution is to be added in regard to 
wheat. When it is ſown by itſelf, as in England, it grows 
at firſt ſurpriſingly ; but when it is in flower, a great number 


| of drops of red water are obſervable at the bottom of the 
ſtalk, within 6 inches of the ground, which are collected 


there during the night, and diſappear at ſun-riſing. This 
water is of ſuch an acrid nature, that in a ſhort time it con- 
ſumes the ſtalk, and the ear falls before the grain is formed. 
To prevent this diſaſter, which is owing to the too great 
richneſs of the ſoil, a method that has ſucceeded extremely 

well, 
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well, is, to mix with the wheat intended to be ſown, ſome 
rye and dry mould, in ſuch a proportion that the mould 
| ſhall be equal to the rye and wheat together. This method 
M. le Page du Pratz faw practiſed in France; and, on his 
_ aſking the reaſon of it, was told by the farmer that, as the 
land was new, and had lately been a wood, it contained an 
acid that was prejudicial to the wheat; and that as the rye 
abſorbed that acid without being hurt, it thereby preſerved 
| the other grain. Barley and oats are to VE: ſeen in this 
country 3 feet high. 
Indian millet; holcus laxus. 

The rice which is cultivated here was brought . Caro- 
lina. It ſucceeds ſurpriſingly well, and experience has 
proved, contrary to the common notion, that it does not 
require to have its foot always in the water. It has been 
| ſown in the flat country without being flooded, and the 
grain that was reaped was full grown, and of a very delicate 
taſte. The fine flavour need not ſurpriſe us; for it is ſo 
with all plants and fruits that grow without being watered, 
and at a diſtance from watery places. Two crops may be 
reaped from the ſame 12 3 but the ſecond is poor if it be 
not flooded. | 

The firſt ſettlers found in the ene Watch bens of 
various colours, particularly red and black, and they have 
been denominated beans of 40 days, becauſe they require 

no longer time to grow and to be fit to eat green. The 
apallachian beans are ſo called becauſe they were obtained 


from a nation of the natives of that name. They probably 


had them from the Engliſh of Carolina, whither they had 
been brought from Guinea. Their ſtalks ſpread upon the 


ground to the length of 4 or 5 feet. They are like the 


. other beans, only much ſmaller, and of a brown colour, 
having a black ring round the eye, by which they are join- 
ed to the ſhell. Theſe beans boil tender, are tolerably well 
taſted but are e and rather inſipid. 
| Lupinè; 
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Lupine; lupinus perennis. 

Jeruſalem artichoke; helianthus — : 

Cumlings; ; cucurbita verrucoſa. 5 

Cuſhas; cucurbita melopepoz ſquaſhes, a ind of punip- 
kin, as cultivated here, being of an eaſy culture in the poor- 
eſt ſoils, and yielding a great and beneficial increaſe of food, 


\ ought not to be forgotten, though, on account of their 
being chiefly uſed as a ſauce, they may be thought of infe- 


rior conſequence. Their culture is ſo ealy as to require 


little or no attendance after the ſeed is in the ground; they 
overgrow every kind of graſs. or weed, and are generally 


planted by dropping ſome ſeeds in the potatoe or corn- 
fields, and their increaſe is immenſe : was the ſhield-ſhaped 


. ſquaſh from the north added to this, it would prove 
a a beneficial addition. All theſe kinds ate eagerly eaten by 


cattle and horſes of every ſort, and they increaſe milk. 
Peaſe, as they are here called, but improperly, becauſe 

ſpecies of the phaſeolus and dolichos are meant, follow the 

maiz in point of utility. It is well known, that moſt people 


uſe them like european peaſe, either green or dry; ; and ſome 


kinds, ſuch as the ſmall white ſort, the bonaviſt, cuckolds- 
increaſe, the white black-eyed pea, the white crowder, and | 


many others, are undoubtedly at leaſt as good. Add to 
this, that, while young, hull and all, they make a fine eſcu- 


lent diſh for the table ; and, when ſhelled, they are as good | 
as green peaſe, and as much admired; the hulls, after threſh- | 
ing, are eagerly ſought after by cattle, and increaſe milk ; 
the hogs fattened with this pulſe, are the next beſt pork to. 


| thoſe fed with maiz, Thus they infinitely increaſe the 


quantity of food ; their culture is eaſy; they are generally | 
now planted between the corn at the ſecond time of hoeing; | 
they want little or no attendance in that caſe, as the corn 


| ſerves them for ſupport to climb up by; and the farther | 
attendance on the corn alſo ſerves the crop of peaſe. This 


huſbandry ſeems to. be a very good one, as by the time that 
: the 


wy 


» — 
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the cirrhi take hold of the corn, it is ſufficiently filled to be 
| out of all danger of hurt from this paraſitical nature of the 
peaſe. It is probable, alſo, that the haulm left behind may 
ſupply the land with ſufficient manure to recruit its. vegeta- 
tive vigour, which maiz is but too apt to exhauſt. The 
proper pea is not ſo fit for the field in this part of America, 
Wa me li cultivated in gh rg: for the oye” of "OY 
All kinds of melons ſucceed to admiration in this country. 
Thoſe of France, of Spain, of England, which laſt are called 

white melons, are here infinitely finer than in the countries 

from whence they have their name; but the beſt of all are 
the water-melons. As they are not generally known 
abroad, a deſcription of them will not be unwelcome to the 
reader: The talk of this melon ſpreads like all others upon 
the ground; and extends to the length of 10 feet. It is ſo 
tender, that when it is any way bruiſed by treading upon it, 
the fruit dies; and if it is rubbed in the leaſt, it grows 
warm. The leaves are very much indented, as broad as 
the hand when they are ſpread out, and are ſomewhat of a 
ſea-green colour. The fruit is either round likea pompion, 
or oblong. There are ſome good melons of this Iaſt kind; 


but the firſt ſort are moſt eſteemed, and deſervedly ſo. The 


weight of the largeſt rarely exceeds 30 pounds, but that of 
the ſmalleſt is always above 10 pounds. Their rind is of a 
pale green colour, interſperſed with large white ſpots. The 
ſubſtance that adheres to the rind is white, crude, and of a 
diſagreeable tartneſs; and is therefore never eaten. The 
ſpace within that is filled with a light and ſparkling ſub- 
ſtance, that may be called, for its properties, a roſe- coloured 
ſnow. It melts in the mouth, as if it were actually ſnow, 
and leaves a taſte like that of the water prepared for ſick 
people from gooſeberry jelly. This fruit, therefore, cannot 
fail of being very refreſhing; and is ſo wholeſome, that per- 
ſons in all kinds of diſtempers may ſatisfy their appetite 
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with it, without any apprehenſion of being the .worſe * it. 


The water-melons of Africa are not by far ſo grateful to 
the palate as theſe. The ſeeds of water-melons are placed 
like thoſe of the french melons. Their ſhape is oval and 
flat, being as thick at the ends as towards the middle; their 


length is about 6 lines, and their breadth 4. Some are 


black, and others red; but the black are the beit, and it is 
thoſe you ought to chooſe for ſowing, if you wiſh to have 


good fruit; which you cannot fail of procuring, if they be 


not planted in ſtrong ground, where they would EF 
and become red. at et T 
Panic; panicum, or guinea corn; | differs 3 maiz in 

being more difficult to be reduced into food, and being of 


too hot a nature for brutes, eſpecially poultry, who will be- 
come blind by eating it often. It impoveriſhes land; but, 


when ſown at broad-caſt, wm yield a fine and profitable 
crop of hay for ſuch as are inclined to keep horſes or milch 
cows near home; ; nor has it in this caſe ſo bad an effect on 
the ſoil. 5 | 
Buck-wheat juſtly deſerves to he: hers ad as the 
moſt fattening grain to all animals, but eſpecially hogs. and 
poultry; which latter are always ſurpriſingly multiplied 
where this grain is raiſed, To man it is alſo. an excellent 
food. It is well known, that in Philadelphia buck-wheat 
cakes are one of the articles of that city at their, breakfaſts, 
It is alſo a noble crop near an apiary, and will multiply honey 
greatly. It requires a light loamy ſoil well broke, and to 
be ſowed very thin. It e land wherever it is 
planted. | Ong 

Purſlain; portulaca oleracea. 

Lettuce; lactuca viroſa. 


FIBROUS. PLANTS, & c. 


| Wild hemp; acnida cannabina. 
Wild flax; linum virginianum. 


Hemp 
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a and flax Great Britain imports from the Baltic an- 
nually to the value of 1,500,0001. ſterling, . Neither Caro- 


lina nor Georgia have any lands comparable to our fine lands 


on the Miffilippi, and yet they have already exported great 
quantities of hemp. The lands are ſo rich on the Miffiſſip- 
pi, that neither of theſe two impoveriſhing plants will ex- 
hauſt them; and there is every encouragement to their cul- 
tivation, which is ſo univerfally underſtood that it needs no 
deſcription. Thoroughly pulverizing the earth, and not 


ſowing it too thick, are almoſt the only things to be attended 


to in its cultivation; and the proper criterion of rotting the 
ligneous parts of the plant, ſo that they may be eaſily ſepa- 
rated in the brake, is the only one of moment in preparing 
it for embarkation. Add to this, that ere long we ſhall 
have extenſive ſettlements, producing immenſe quantities of 
materials for exportation on and near the banks of that 
almoſt unbounded interior ocean the Miſſiſſippi, for 3000 
miles up its courſe; not to mention the products of the 


river Ohio, the Shawaneſe, Ouabache, Hogoheegee, Yaſoo, 


Miſſouri, St. Peter, St. Francis, and the Red and Black 
rivers, with many others of inferior note, all emptying 
themſelves into it, where there is ſo much room for the in- 
creaſe of people, which always proceeds in proportion as 
there is more ſpace for them to fit down in, This is beyond 
reply verified by ſo amazing a rapidity of increaſe as Ame- 
rica has experienced within theſe 40 years, being no leſs 

than in triplicate proportion; and fince the cruel war, car- - 
| ried on by Great Britain and her allies againſt France, is 
ſtill greater. Now it is evident, that to carry off the pro- 
duce of this vaſt tract, it will be neceſſary to build ſhips in 

every part of it, which, together with their bulky commo- 
dities, muſt be ſold abroad, as a very few ſmall craft will be 
ſufficient to bring up the trifling returns the inhabitants of 
this happy country may ſtand in need of. This being the 
caſe, let us. conſider that timber, iron, lead, &c. are found up 
R 2 ; this : 


—— — 
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this river, but without rigging and fails they cannot conſti· 
tute a ſhip; likewiſe we muſt recollect, that rigging and 
fails are bulky articles, and would: coſt much for carrying up 
ſo immenſe a diſtance. A very ſtrong kind of fibre, called 
indian hemp, is. found growing in theſe parts; it would be 
highly proper to ſet on foot an inquiry into its nature and 
properties: the ſavages uſe it, and it is extremely probable 
that it would be found worth improving. The uſe of flax 
is too well known, and its neceſſity ſo evident, that a deſerip-- 
tion or recommendation of its culture and preparation 
-would be ſuperfluous. The north-· american annona, the 
Ulme, and mahoe tree, all indigenous here, yield each a ſer- 
| viceable bark of great uſe if properly manufactured. wy 
Hop; humutus cupulus. Hops grow ſpontaneouſly through 
all this country. In ſome of the provinces of Sweden, a 
ſtrong kind of cloth is faid to be prepared from hop ſtalks; 
and in the tranſactions of the ſwediſh academy for the year 
1750, there is an account of an experiment made in conſe- 
1 quence of that report. Of the ſtalks, gathered in autumn, 
about as much was taken as equalled in bulk a quantity of ; 
flax that would have produced a pound after preparation. 
The ſtalks were put into water, and kept covered therewith 
during the winter: in March they were taken out, dried i in 
a. ſtove, and dreſſed as flax. The prepared filaments 
weighed very nearly a. pound, and. proved fine, ſoft, and 
white; they were ſpun and woven into 6 ells of fine ſtrong i 
cloth, The author, Mr. Schifller, obſerves, that hop ſtalks. 
take much longer time to rot than flax; and that, if not fully | 
rotted, the woody part will not ſeparate, and the cloth will. 
prove neither white nor. fine, Dr. Lewis s notes on Neu- 
mann's Chymiſtry, 4to, London, 1759, P- 429. Though. 
the hop grows naturally, yet ſuch as have a defire to make 
uſe of it for themſelves, or ſell them to others, cultivate this i 
plant. It is planted in rows, diſtant aſunder 6 feet, in holes 


2 foet and 1 foot deep, in which the root is lodged, When 
| | ſhot- 
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'Thot to a conſiderable height, a pole of the ſize of one's arm, 
and between 12 and 15 feet long, is fixed in the hole; care 
is had to direct the ſhoots to it, which fail not to run up the 
pole, When the flower is ripe and yellowiſh, the ſtem is 
eut quite cloſe to the earth, and the pole pulled out, in order 
to pick the flowers, which are ſaved. 5 
Tobacco; nicotiana. Without diſparaging What is made 
in other countries, it may be affirmed, that the tobacco 
| which grows in the country of the Natchez, is even preferable 
tc that of Virginia, or St. Domingo: this country is men- 
tioned, beeauſe the ſoil at that poſt appears to be more ſuit- 
able to this plant than any other; although it muſt be owned, 
that there is but very little difference betwixt the tobacco 
which grows there, and the adjacent parts, as at the Cut- 
point, at the Nachitoches, and even at N ew-Orleans; but 
whether it be owing to the expoſure, or to the goodneſs of 
the ſoil, it is allowed that the tobacco of the Natchez and 
Yaſous is preferable to the reſt, 
 'Fhe method of planting and curing tobacco in this coun- 
try is as follows: They ſow it in beds well worked with the 
Roe or ſpade, in the months of December, January, or Fe- 
bruary; and, becauſe the ſeed is very ſmall, they mix it with 
aſhes, that It may be thinner ſowed ; then they rake the beds, 
und trample them with their feet, or clap them with a plank, 
that the ſeed may take ſooner-in the ground. The tobacco 
does not come up till a month afterwards, or even for a 
longer time ; and then great care muſt be taken to cover the 
beds with ſtraw, or cypreſs bark, to preſerve the plants 
from the hoar frofts that are very common at that ſeaſon. 
There are, at preſent, but two ſorts of tobacco produced; 
the one, pointe coupee, with a long and ſharp-pointed 
leaf; the other, nanquitoche, has a round and hairy leaf: 
_ this latter is reckoned infinitely the beſt. 
At the end of April, or towards St. George's day, the 
plants have * 4 leaves, of which the beſt and ſtrongeſt 
5 R 3 are 
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are now plucked: theſe are planted out on the tobacco- 
ground by a line ſtretched acroſs it, and at 3 feet diſtance 
from one another: this is done either with a planting- ſtick, 
or with the finger, leaving a cavity on one ſide of the plant, 
to receive the water with which it muſt be watered. The 
tobacco being thus planted, it ſhould be looked over even- 
ing and morning, in order to deſtroy a black worm, which : 
eats the bud of the plant; and afterwards buries itſelf in the 
ground. If any of the plants are eaten by this worm, others 
muſt be ſet cloſe by them. You muſt chooſe a rainy ſeaſon . 
to plant your tobacco, and you ſhould water it 3 times to 
make it take root. But the ground is never laboured in this 
country for planting tobacco; it is reckoned ſufficient to 
ſtir tae earth a little about 4 inches ſquare round the plant. 
When the tobacco is about 4 or. 5 inches high, they weed 
it, and clean the ground all about it, and hill up every plant. 
The ſame is done again hen it is about a foot and a half 
high *. And when the plant has about 8 or ꝙ leaves, and is 
ready to put forth a ſtalk, they nip off the top, which is 
called topping the tobacco (reſerving a few with their heads 
on for ſeed): by this amputation the leaves grow longer and 
| thicker. After this, you muſt look over every plant, and 
every leaf, in order to ſucker it, or to pull off the buds 
which grow at the joints of- the leaves; and at the ſame 
time you muſt deſtroy the large green worms that are found 
on the tobacco, which are often as big as a man's finger, and 
would eat up the whole plant in a night's time. 
This done, care muſt be taken to have ready a hanger (or 
tobacco-houſe), which is here made in the following man- 
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* The plants are at this period out of danger of being ſcratched 
out of the ground by a large flock of turkies which may now be 
turned into the field, who will not touch the plants, but carefully 
look for the worms that infect them, of which thoſe birds are very 
fond; and thus they will ſave a great deal of labour; but the 
fuckers muſt be attended to by human labour, which is alſo re- 
quired-to keep the ground clear from weeds. _ 7 
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ner: Several poſts are ſet in the ground, at equal diſtances 
from one another, with a beam at top of them, making thus 
the form of a houſe of an oblong ſquare. In the middle of 
_ this ſquare two forks are ſet up, about one-third higher than 
the poſts, with a pole-acroſs them, for the ridge-pole of the 
| building; upon which the rafters are nailed, and covered 
with . cypreſs bark, or palmetto leaves. The firſt ſettlers 


likewiſe built their dwelling-houſes in this manner, which 
anſwered the purpoſe very well, and as well as the houſes 


their carpenters built for them, eſpecially for the curing of 
tobacco, which they hung i in theſe houſes upon ſticks, or 
canes, laid aeroſs the building, and about 5 feet and a half 
aſunder, one above another. 0 


- Phe tobacco-houſe being a you wait till your W 


is ripe, and fit to be cut, which you may know by the leaves 
being brittle, and eaſily broke between the fingers, eſpecially 


in the morning before ſun- riſe; but thoſe verſed in this 


buſineſs know when the tobacco is fit to cut by the looks of 
it, and at firſt fight, Vou cut your tobacco with a knife, 
as nigh the ground as you can; after which you lay it on 


the ground for ſome time, that the leaves may fall, or grow 


tender, and not break in carrying. On carrying your to- 


bacco to the houſe, you hang it firſt at the top by pairs, or 
two plants together, thus continuing from ſtory to ſtory, 


taking care that the plants thus hung are about 2 inches 
aſunder, and that they do not touch one another, leſt they 
' ſhould rot. In this manner the whole houſe is filled with 


tobacco, and left to ſweat and dry. 


Aſter the tobacco is cut, the 3 on which it grew is | 


weeded and cleaned : each root then puts out ſeveral ſuckers, 
which are all pulled off, and only one of the beſt is left to 
grow, of which the ſame care is taken as of the firſt crop. 


By this means a ſecond crop is procured on the ſame; ground, 
5 Fn ſometimes a third. Theſe ſeconds, indeed, as they are 


1 called, 
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called, do not uſually grow ſo high as the firſt plant; but 

notwithſtanding they make very good tobacco. | 
If you have a mind to make your tobacco into rolls, ther 

is no occaſion to wait till the leaves are perfectly dry; but 

as ſoon as they have acquired a yellowiſh brown colour, al- 

though the ſtem be green, you unhang your tobacco, and 

ſtrip the leaves from the ſtalks, lay them up in heaps, and 


cover them with woollen cloths, in order to ſweat them. 
This done, you ſtem the tobacco, or pull out the middle rib 
of the leaf, which you throw away with the ſtalks as good 


for nothing; laying by the largeſt and the longeſt of the 
leaves that are of a good blackiſh brown colour, and keep 


them for a covering to your rolls. After this you take'a 


piece of coarſe linen cloth, at leaſt 8 inches broad, and a 
foot long, which you ſpread on the ground, and on it lay the 
large leaves you have picked out, and the others over them 
in handfuls, taking care always to have more in the middle 
than at the ends: then you roll the tobacco up in the cloth, 


tying it in the middle and at each end. When you have 
made a ſufficient number of theſe bundles, the negroes roll = 


them up as hard as they can with a cord about as big as the 
little finger, which is commonly about 15 or 16 fathom long: 
you tighten them 3 times, ſo as to make them as hard as 
poffible; re en eee apiece reg 


ſtring. 
However, unleſs 8 for donclite 1. it is now cured in 


hands, or bundles of the leaves, which are packed up in 


hogſheads for exportation. In order to cure the tobacco in 


this manner, they wait till the leaves of the ſtem are perfectly 
dry; and, in moiſt giving weather, they ſtrip the leaves from 
the ſtalk, till they have a handful of them, called a hand, or 


bundle of tobacco, which they tie up with another leaf, 
' Theſe bundles they lay in heaps, in order to ſweat them; 


nnd 
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a lay wars or planks over them. But you ſhould take 
care that the tobacco is not over-heated, and does not take 
fire, which may eaſily happen; accordingly, you uncover 
your heaps from time to time, and give the tobacco air, by 
ſpreading it abroad. This you continue to do till you find 
no more heat in the tobacco: then you pack it in hogſ- | 
| heads, and may tranſport it any where, without danger 
. of its heating or rotting. 
Indigo, for its culture, requires a tolerably rich loaſe ſoil, 
and the field ought to be as nearly as poſſible a perfect level. 


It will grow in any ſoil, from the heavieſt to the lighteſt ; but 


rich hammoc, or oak land, of a moiſt nature, is the beſt 


| adapted to this purpoſe. The ground ſhould be thoroughly 


cleaned, and reduced to a perfect garden mould: this is the 
moſt laborious part of the culture, and ſo abſolutely neceſ- 
| m that no crops. can be expected without it. | 
Seed of the beſt kind abounds on the Miffiſſippi; about 4 
buſkels of ſeed are requiſite for an acre, and it muſt be 
ſown. in drills about 2 feet apart; the time of approaching 
rain is always beſt; the ſeaſon for ſowing ſets in the be- 
ginning of March, and may be continued on till May: if 
the ſeaſon be any thing favourable, it will afford five cut- 
tings, between March and November; ſeven weeks being a 
long allowance between each two cuttings: great caution 
muſt be had about cutting, for, if that be done in dry wea- 
ther, it will infallibly deſtroy the plant; but in rainy weather 
there is no manner of riſk. By this treatment and care the 
plant is continued for years together in the warmer climates. 
It ought to, be-cut as ſoon as there is any appearance of bloſ- 
ſom; 10 weeks from planting will generally ripen the ſeed 


perfectly: when cut, it is tied in bundles and carried to the 


{+ te l of 

| The vats a are _ in aumber, and ought. 1 to be, the firſt very 
large, the ſecond one- third leſs, and the third ſmaller ſtill. 

* of * ſtands 2 pump to fill it with 
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water. Theſe vats, particularly the firſt; or ſteeping vat, 
dught to be made of very hard timber. In this ſteeping vat 
the weed is thrown together, and preſſed down with pieces 
ef live oak or other ſolid and ponderous timber; it is then 


covered with water by means of the pump: here it remains 


to ferment. The criſis whereby to know the exact time it 


zs to remain in this vat is when the liquor thickens, begins 


violently to efferveſce, and aſſumes a purpliſh blue colour; 
this will be effected in a longer or ſhorter ſpace of time 
from 8 to 20 hours, een to the ber of . 
an. alk At 

The ſteeping wat vivjoſta with one 45 omni 3 me over 
the ſecond, or beating vat; in this edge the bottom of the 
firſt has a hole with a plug; this plug muſt be drawn as ſoon 


as the above ſigns of the completion of fermentation appear, 
10 draw off the liquor from the weed, which laſt is abſo- 


zutely uſeleſs: except perhaps it might be employed to good 
purpoſe in a ſaltpetre manufacture. In this ſecond or beat. 
ing vat, as ſoon as the liquor is in, it muſt be beat or 
tirred by a proceſs ſimilar to churning. This is a laborious 
work, and uſed to be performed by negroes, who draw up 
and down a lever that has either one or two bottomleſs 
{ſquare buckets at each end; but of late horſes: have been 
employed in large works. This churning. is continued. till 


the dying particles are ſeparated from the liquor, or, as it 


were, ſufficiently congealed to form a body or maſs. Here 
lies the ſecret of the art; for, if the beating be ceaſed too 


ſoon, a part of the dying matter remains undiſſolved, and if 


beat too long, ſome part will again diſſolve: only experience 
can teach this criterion, and there is but one method to try 
it; which is by taking up ſome of the liquor in a phial or 
cup, and obſerving whether the dying matter is inclined to 
gepoſe itſelf or not. All farther theoretical leſſons would 


e fruitleſs; the young planter muſt have recourſe to prac- 


Ice: Rr is uſed by the — to haſten the ſepa- 
n i ration; 7 
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ration; but there is reaſon to think this ſpoils the indigo; 
neither the French, Dutch, nor Spaniards = _ in * Hef 
plantations, 

The indigo being arrived at this criſis, the churning ceaſes, 
and it is left to ſubſide at the bottom of the vat. When 
the liquor begins to look of a faint green tranſparent colour, 
the water muſt be drawn off, firſt by a cock fixed at a cer- 

tain height in the fide of this ſecond vat, till you come near 
to the ſuperficies of the reſiduum, which is the indigo; then 
another cock, correſponding with the third vat, muſt be 
opened to let the reſiduum run into this laſt vat, where it 
remains to ſettle a little longer, in order that it may totally 
diſcharge itſelf of all the tinging matter“; it is then put 
into bags in the form of Hippocrates's ſleeve, to drain it 
from all ſuperſluous ee theſe bags muſt muy in the 
fande, 24d 

When all the water is drained from it, the remainder, 
which has all the appearance of mud, is put into very ſhal- 
low boxes, where it is left to dry. When it begins to have 
the conſiſtence of clay fit for brick- making; it muſt be cut 
with a very thin bladed knife into ſquare pieces, and then 
' farther left to become quite dey, which i is the ſtate in which 
indigo comes to the conſumer. 

This laſt proceſs muſt be all done under a ſhed where the 
air has free acceſs, but the ſun none. Should the ſun touch 

indigo in this ſtate, it would exhale all the tinging matter, 
and leave the maſs in a colourleſs ſtate, ſimilar to ſlate in ap- 
pearance : beware alſo of moiſture, for that will 1 it dif- 
ſolved; and incline it to putrefaction. 

Some planters preſs their bags in a box of about 6 feet | 
| long, 3 feet wide, and 2 deep, having holes in the bottom to 
let the water off, and a ſtrong thick board Mting: exactly in 

* This will be completely depoſited in about 8 or 10 hours 
time; the reſiduum mutt be ſtrained through a horſe-hair ſieve, pre- 


viouſly to its being put into hags, in order to have it entirely pute, 
and free from extraneous matter. | 
it. 
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it. In this. box the indigo bags are laid, and the board 
with a number of weights on it; but whether this method 
is better than hanging them in a ſhed to dry is uncertain. - 


It ſhould have been obſerved, that in the drying ſhed the 


pieces muſt be carefully turned 3 or 4 times a day, and that 


2 young negroes with a buſh, wing, or bunch of feathers; 
ought to be employed in fanning the flies out of the drying 


| Thed, as they are hurtful to indigo. Be cautious alſo, in 


packing it in barrels, not Mr it in till it is W 


1 An. 


The dimenſions of a ſet of vats in Carolina are about 16 
feet ſquare, and 3 feet deep in the clear, for the ſteeper; 


and the battery 12 feet ſquare and 44 feet deep for every : 


acres of indigo. They make them of 21 inch plank of cy- 
preſs, and the joints or ſtuds of live oak; to theſe the 
planks are well ſecured by 7 inch 1 ſuch a ſet will laſt 


7 or 8 years. 


The beſt indigo is called flotant or Ad! ; this ö is | light, 
pure, and approaching to hard; it floats on water, is eaſily 


inflammable, and is almoſt totally conſumed by fire; the co- 
lour is a fine dark blue inclining to violet, and by rubbing it 


with the nail it aſſumes the colour of old copper. The next 
beſt is more ponderous, and is called violet, or gorge de 
pigeon, in alluſion to its colour: theſe two are the beſt for 


dying or ſtaining linen and cotton. The third kind is of a 
copper colour, deriving its name from the coppery appear- 


ance it exhibits on being broke; this is the weightieſt of all 
the merchantable indigo, therefore much deſired by the 


| planters, and is moſt uſed for the woollen manufacture. 
The inferior ſorts are not worth deſcribing, as they are 
unſaleable and not fit for uſe ; they diſcover themſelves by 


flintineſs, or a muddy, ſoft, crumbling appearance, accom- 


. panied by a dull blue colour, often appearing eden like ſlate. 


An indigo work ſhould always be remote from the 


| n on account of the e effluvia of che 
| © rotten - 


j 


wn 
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rotten weed and the quantity of flies it attracts; by which 
means it is alſo ſcarce poſſible to keep any animal on an in- 
digo plantation in any tolerable caſe, the fly being ſo trou- 
bleſome, that even poultry thrive but little where indigo is 
made : : nor is there hardly a poſſibility to live in a houſe 
nearer than a quarter of a mile to the vats. The ſtench at 
the work is likewiſe horrid, This is certainly a great incon- 
venience but it is the ny. one to which this . bu- 


jñneſs is ſubject. 


Cotton being 01 very uſeful a . as 4 to be 
exceeded by any other, and an article of which we can 


never raiſe too much; for, like all other things, the more 


it is multiplied the more its conſumption increaſes ; it is pro- 


per to be mentioned in this place. Cotton: will grow in any 


ſoil, even the moſt meagre and barren ſand. The fort to be 


_ cultivated here is the goſſypium anniverſarium, or xylon 


herbaceum ; known alſo by the name of green-ſeeded cot- 
ton, which grows. about 4 or 5 feet in height. Give this 
plant a dry ſoil, and farther it will coſt you but little trou- 


| ble or attention. It muſt be planted in rows at regular diſ- 
| tances about 6 feet apart. Plant the ſeed in rainy weather; 


and, in about 5 months time, the fibres will be completely 
formed and the pods fit to gather, which will be known by 


their being fully expanded. It muſt now be carried to the | 


mill, of which take the following deſcription :. 
frame of 4 ſtuds, each about 4 feet kigh, 


and joined above” and below. by ſtrong, tranſverſe pieces.. 
Acrols this are placed 2 round well-poliſhed iron ſpindles, 
having a ſmall groove through. their whole length, and by 


means of treddles are by the workman's foot put in directly 


oppoſite motions to each other. The workman ſits before 


the frame, having a thin board of 7 or 8 inches wide, and 


the length of the frame, before him. This board is ſo fixed 


to the frame, that it may be moved over again, and near the 


ſpindle. He has the cotton in a baſket beſide him, which 
| ki ſpreads with his left hand on this board along the 


F£ pindles, : 
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known, that it would be needleſs to enlarge upon it. 
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ſpindles, which by their turning draw the cotton through 


them, being wide enough to admit the cotton, but too near 


to permit the ſeed to go through ; which, being thus forced 


to leave the cotton in which it was contained, and by its 
rough coat entangled, falls on the ground, between the 
workman's legs, while the cotton drawn through falls on the 


other ſide into an open bag ee for that purpoſe under 


the ſpindles, 


The French have _ e this machine by a large 


wheel which turns 2 of theſe mills at once, and with ſo 
much velocity as, by means, of a boy who turns it, to employ 


2 negroes at hard labour to ſhovel the ſeed from under the 


mill. One of theſe machines captain Bernard Romans, 


from whom we have this account, ſaw at Mr. Kreb's at Paſca 
Oocooloo; but, as it was partly taken down, he, claiming 
the invention, was very cautious in anſwering the queſtions 
put to him by the captain; he could not pretend to deſcribe 


it accurately; he was credibly informed, however, that one 


of thoſe improved mills will deliver 70 or 80 pounds of 
clean cotton per diem. 


The packing. is done in large canvaſs bags, which and h 


be wetted as. the cotton is put in, that it may not hang to 
the cloth, and may ſlide better down. The bag i is ſuſpended 


between 2 trees, poſts, or beams, and a negro with his feet 
ſtamps it down. "Theſe bags are made to contain from 350 


to 400 weight. With about 20 ſlaves, moderately working, 
a very large piece of poor ground might be finely improved, 
ſo as to yield to its owner a large annual income by means 
of a ſtaple which is much in demand in England, and here 


zs raiſed of a quality by no means inferior in whiteneſs and 


e as well as 85 of fibres, to that of the Levant. 


Roors, Ke. 


garſaparilla grows naturally in theſe parts, and it is not 
inferior in its qualities to that of Mexico. It is ſo well 


Indian 


I» 
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Indian phyſic, ſpiræa trifoliata. | 
Ipecacuanha; phycotria emetica; is found i in decal every 
. ſpot of oak-land in this country: it may deſerve toibe ma- 
nufactured from the ſpontaneous en if not to be cults- 
vated. | | 

Pleuriſy root; aſclopias decumbens. .. 

Virginia ſnake root ; ariſtolochia depends 

Black ſnake root: actæa racemoſa. | 

Senega rattleſnake root; polygala ſenega. A bulbous 
root, like that of the tuberoſe, but twice as large. The 
leaves of both have the ſame ſhape and the ſame colour, 
and on the under ſide have ſome flame- coloured ſpots; but 
| thoſe of the rattleſnake plant are twice as large as the 
others, end in a very firm point, and are armed with hard 
prickles on both ſides. Its ſtalk grows to the height of 
about 3 feet, and from the head riſe 5 or 6 ſprigs in dif- 
ferent directions, each bearing a purple flower an inch broad, 
with 5 leaves in the form of a cup, After theſe leaves 
are ſhed there remains a head about the bigneſs of a ſmall 
| nut, but ſhaped like the head of a poppy. This head is 
| ſeparated into 4 diviſions, each * containing 4 black 
ſeeds, equally thick throughout, and about the ſize of a 
large lentil. When the head is ripe, it will, when ſhaken, 
give the ſame ſound as the tail of the rattleſnake, as if to 
indicate the property of the plant; for it is the ſpecific re- 
medy againſt the bite of that dangerous reptile. The per- 
ſon who has been bit ſhould. immediately take a root, bite 
off part of it, chew it for ſome time, and apply it to the 
wound; in 5 or 6 hours it will extract the n and no 
bad conſequences need be apprehended. | 

Valerian ;. valeriana locuſta radiata. 

Ginſeng ; phanax quinquefolium. 
Caſſava; iatropha urens. 
 _ Granadillas ; paſſiflora incarnata. 
Flat root receives its name from the form of its eee 
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which is thin, flat, pretty often indented, and ſometimes 


even pierced through: it is a line, or at times 2 lines in 
' thickneſs ; and its breadth is commonly a foot and a half. 
- From this large root hang ſeveral other ſmall ſtraight roots 
which-draw the nouriſhment from the earth, This plant, 


which grows in meadows that are not very rich, ſends up 
from the ſame root ſeveral ſtraight ſtalks about 18 inches 
high, that are as hard as wood; and on the top of the ſtalks 


it bears ſmall purpliſh flowers, in their figure greatly reſem- 
bling thoſe of heath; its ſeed is contained in a deep cup 


cloſed at the head, and in a manner crowned. Its leaves 


are about an inch broad, and about 2 long, without any in- 


dentions, of a dark green inclining to brown. It. is ſo ſtrong 
a ſudorific, that the natives never uſe any other for promot- 
ing perſpiration, although they are perfectly well acquainted 
with ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, the eſquine, and others. 
Eſquine. The eſquine partly reſembles a creeper and 
partly a bramble, It is furniſhed with hard ſpikes like 
prickles, and its oblong leaves reſemble thoſe of the com- 
mon- creeper. Its ſtalk is ſtraight, long, ſhining, and hard; 
and it runs up along the reeds. Its root is ſpungy, and 


ſometimes as large as one's head, but more long than round. 


Beſides the ſudorific virtue which the eſquine poſſeſſes in 


common with the farſaparilla, it has the property of making 


the hair to grow, and the women among the natives uſe it 
ſucceſsfully with this view. They cut the roots into ſmall 


bits, boil them in water, and waſh their heads with the decoc- 5 
tion. Several of them are ſeen with their hair reaching = 


below their knees, and even down to their ancles. 

Madder ; rubia tinctorum. This root is one of the moſt 
uſeful ingredients in dying wool and ſtuffs red, as alſo 
cotton of an agreeable bloom colour, and conſequently i in 


general requeſt for the different manufaCtures at home and 


abroad. It is likewiſe ſaid, that madder is an excellent food 


for e that it increaſes milk, and cauſes the butter to take ; 
a 8 | 
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a2 pleafint colour and flavour ; it is ſometimes cut for hay, 
and we are told that it makes an excellent fodder. This 
plant undoubtedly deſerves our attention, eſpecially as 
the many attempts to grow it to advantage in England 
ſeem for the moſt part unſucceſsful, Many different kinds 
of madder have been tried for this purpoſe ; but none have 
yet proved of real uſe except the rubia tinctorum ſativa of 
C. Bauhine, which is the ſort cultivated in . and 
ſome part of Flanders. 
' The ground in which madder thrives beſt 3 to 3 a | 
deep black mould, in ſomething of a low ſituation, which 
ſhould not have a clay foundation, but rather ſand or gravel: 
the land in Zealand is, and that on the river Amite ſeems 
to be, in general of this kind. It is cultivated in Zealand by 
off-ſets, or ſhoots, which they take from an old plantation, 
and replant immediately in rows, about 18 inches apart; 
the young plants have each a diſtance of 4 inches allowed 
them, arid the ground is divided into beds of 12 feet 
wide, leaving a ditch of ! 'about 20 inches between them : 
- this is done in the beginning of May, and great care is taken 
that no off-ſet is planted, without it be furniſhed with fibres; 3 
it being thought that for want of fibres they would miſcarry, 
which they often do even in the moſt favourable ſeaſons. 
The greateſt labour the people in Holland ſeem to have in 
regard to this culture, is the covering the ſtalks, when they 
attain the height of about 16 inches, leaving only the tops 
bare, in order to promote the multiplication of roots, which 
is the part of the plant manufactured and ſold. When this 
covering is performed, there remains only the attention of 


__ weeding, which ought to be done often, The root is ge- 


nerally taken up the ſecond year, but it has been thought 
that three ſummers are neceſſary for this crop to come 
to full maturity: the roots that are faid to yield the 
moſt and beſt dye, have been taken up when they had at- 


| tained about Zeenths of an inch diameter in ſize. It is 
8 6 | thought 
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thought that when they grow too large, they yield a dye 

more inclining to yellow than to red. The lateral fibrous ver- 

micular roots are ſaid to yield a ſuperior dye, but not to pay 
for the expence neceſſary for gathering them. 

From this general ſketch of the madder culture, as it is 
managed in Holland and Zealand, the reader may ſee, that 
it is not ſo very expenſive an affair as it is commonly 
deemed to be; but, like all other things, the cultivation of 
this plant may be carried on at too coſtly a rate, and it like- 
wiſe may be attempted in too penurious a way. The culti- 
vation by ſets or ſhoots being practiſed in countries where 
the ſeed does not at all, or very difficultly come to maturity, 
perhaps the ſeed ſhould be r from plants brought and 
tranſplanted hither; which if productive of ſeed, ought to 
be ſown in drills, like rice, as probably the moſt eligible 
method in the moderate climates of theſe provinces. This 
plant ſeems to be a great. impoveriſher of the ſoil ; for in 
Zealand they always allow ome years between every. two 
crops in the fame ſpot. 


It having lately been advanced, that 3 was no neceſ- 


| fty for drying madder ; and that, in uſing it green, there 
is, even in the evaporation of dying matter, a ſaving of one 
half, beſides the greater ſaving of the expences of a kiln, a 
mill, a drying-houſe, &c. the reader muſt be informed, that he 
will find all this to be true; but then it will be neceſſary for him 
to tranſport the dying-houſes from Europe to our madder- 
fields, and not the madder to the dyers, in order to enjoy the 
profits of all this great and ceconomical frugality: for, perhaps 
| there is not a plant on earth ſo ſoon inclining to ferment- 
ation and putrefaction, which is occaſioned by its ſucculeneyz 
yet for the planter's preſent family uſe it is certainly fit to 
uſe green. As ſoon as the roots have become ſpotted, or 

black, or loft a ſtrong ſcent (fimilar to that of liquorice), 
- they are utterly unfit for any uſe. It will be proper there- 
fore to make a few remarks, neceſſary to be known for the 


crying. | 
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wks proceſs in theſe countries. A hot ſun-ſhiny day 
may be uſed to advantage, to dry the roots partially; but, 
if the weather be not favourable, when the roots are taken | 
up, they muſt be ſpread within doors on a floor, taking care 
to ſpread them thinly, and ſtir them often: but this will 
never abſolutely preſerve them from changing, much leſs 
make them fit for tranſportation to any diſtance. If the 


crop be ſmall, a baker's oven may ſuffice ; but beware of 


raiſing the heat above 180 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter in the place where the roots are put, which ſhould 
be over the oven: but for larger crops, kilns ſimilar to malt- 
Eilns are neceſſary. Take care to make them roomy, keep 
an equal and moderate heat, and by all means prevent any 
the leaſt acceſs of ſmoke to the roots; for which reaſon 
large ovens would be adviſable, ſuch as the biſcuit-bakers 
in Holland uſe, as preferable to every other method. A 
building may be ſo artificially contrived as to contain 13 
ovens, viz. 4 on each fide, 3 at one end, and 2 at the end 

where the door is, with one general brick floor over all: 
one or two windows may be ſo contrived us to give acceſs to 
_ a ſufficient light. Let us ſuppoſe the oven 10 feet long, by 
8 wide, and allow 2 feet for each partition; this will 
make an oblong apartment of 42 feet by 32 in the clear 
below, and on the upper floor 52 by 42, room enongh for 
any crop. Provide good brick funnels to your chimnies, 
and there can be no danger of fire; the reſt of the building 
may be of timber. In this proceſs madder will loſe 5- 
ſixths of its weight. When the roots are ſufficiently dried, 
they muſt be pounded in wooden mortars ; for this purpoſe 
a mill conſtrued exactly like the old-faſhioned rice-mills is 
very proper, only varying in the ſhape of the lower end-of 
the peſtle or beetle; for in the rice-mills their lower end is 
in form of an inverted cone; but here the lower end ought 
not only to terminate in a ſquare, but the but end ought to 

be cut into ſmall 1 1 ſo as to render the 3 toothed: 
5 8 2 * 
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for this reaſon alſo. the mortar ſhould be of a different form 


from the rice-mortar, which laſt is likewiſe an inverted cone, 
or ſhaped like the fide of the top of a funnel; whereas this 


_ ought to be in form of a hollow globe, which has a neck | 
like a decanter or bottle, in which neck the peſtle ought 


nearly to fit. To empty the mortars and ſupply them with 
freſh roots, is a neceſſary occupation during the pounding. 
The roots ſhould be cleared of their outer bark. It will 


then be fit for packing into caſks and exportation. Captain 


Bernard Romans remembers to have heard it ſaid in Hol- 
land, that poor people, in order not to be obliged to ſell their 


ſmall crops to the manufacturer, at his own price, preſerve 
the roots from fermentation, by burying them between 
layers of earth in the ground, and that by this means it may 


be preſerved for any length of time, without een 


alteration. 


Jalap, an article of „ commerce, not only on 
account of its uſe in medicine, but likewiſe for its univerſal 


employment in the fermentation of liquors. Europe has 
hitherto been obliged to import this commodity from Mexi- 


co, in which kingdom is a place called Naleppo or Yaleppo, 
from whence this drug has its name; the only place where 


it was ſuppoſed to grow. We have hitherto been at a loſs 


to know the genus'to which it belongs, and many roots of 


purgative quality have been taken for it, and were ſubſti- 


tuted in its room. The late Dr. Houſton introduced it 
from Mexico i into Jamaica; but while he was gone to Eng- 


land, the man whom he left it in care, of, ſuffered hogs to 


deſtroy it : however, this gentleman brought a pencil draw- 


ing of it to Europe; but, as this did not ſhew the colour, 


and the ſeed having been ſown in the botanical garden at 


| _ Chelſea, without ſucceſs, what it was remained till a ſecret, 


until captain Bernard Romans found it growing wild near 
Penſacola; and, being led to think that a certain tuberous 
root made uſe of by the ſavages as a purgative, might be 


Pd 
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the ſame, he dried ſome ſlices of it, and found it to agree 


ſo nearly with that drug in appearance, that it induced him 


to examine all the convolvuli he could find in this country, 
as he was informed that to that genus the plant belonged. 


He ſucceeded ; and ſamples which he ſent to divers parts of 
Europe and America, have proved it to be the ſame, and of 


a good quality, This plant is pretty plentiful in ſome ſpots. 
on the higheſt and drieſt lands; and. captain Romans ſup- 


| Poſes its cultivation muſt be ſomewhat analogous to that of 
carrots. 8 


- Potatoe. The followin g liſt will point out the varieties 
in an aſcending ſcale for goodneſs ; 1. Spaniſh, or the ori- 
ginal root. 2. Carolina, little ſuperior to the firſt, 3. Brim- 
ſtone, from its internal colour, with a red {kin. 4, Purple 
potatoe, having that colour throughout, except a very little 
of the heart. 5. Bermudas, or round white potatoe. The 
firſt is ſcarce fit for the table, being very fibrous, therefore 


moſt proper to feed cattle; however, pork of hogs fed with 


them is but indifferent, and requires to be hardened a con- 
ſiderable time with corn. It is remarkable that in- pork 
fed with them the fat always ſeparates wholly from the lean, 
which is likewiſe the caſe with that fed on the common pe- 


ruvian potatoe, vulgarly called the iriſh. The fourth and fifth 


are excellent food, and deſerve a place on every table; the 


fourth, cut into longitudinal flices and fried, is a very good 


diſh ; plainly boiled, they are an excellent ſuecedaneum for 
bread. The fifth, being leſs ſweet and more dry than the 
others, are beſt for ſtewing with meat, ſuch as fat pork or 
beef, or a fat gooſe or duck, to make what is called an ha- 
ricot : their very mealy texture renders them the moſt proper 


in room of bread, o or to mix with flour and made into 


bread. | 

They are a -nhodtabls-c crop, and require a light candy foi, 

which muſt be made very clean and mellow: they are planted 

in beds or ks being propagated from pieces that have what 
8 3 the 
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they call an eye in them; they require 2 or 3 hoeings, and 
with this management will produce from 300 to 500 buſhels 
per acre; even the laſt, if we reckon 10 hills neceſſary to 
make a buſhel, About July, in rainy weather, ſlips are 
taken from them, and planted in beds to procure a crop of 
' ſmall ones for next year's ſeed. The very ſame treatment 
is here neceſſary for the peruvian potatoe, but it wants 
oftener covering, becauſe the heat of the ſummer ſun would. 
ſtrengthen the poiſonous juices (with which this genus of 
nightſhade abounds), in thoſe that might be expoſed to the 
air!; therefore they are unfit for the field in this climate: 
nor will they bear to be kept any time but in the garden, | 
They will yield 6 or 8 . yearly, of a very _—_ kind 
for the table, 
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Favrrs, &c. 


Miberry' ; morus. Capt. Romans, among his botanic | 
articles, gives the deſcription of one of this:claſs, which he 
believes to be the morus papyrifera, and which he diſtin. 
guiſhes by the name of, morus foliis palmatis, cortice filamen- 
toſa, fructu nigro, radice tinctoria; that is, with hand-ſhaped 
leaves, a thready bark, black fruit, and the root containing 
a dye. This tree is found in abundance in the north- 
weſtern parts of Florida. The Chactaws put its inner bark 
in hot water along with a quantity of aſhes, and obtain fila- 
ments, with which they weave a kind of cloth not unlike a 
coarſe hempen cloth. If the bark were boiled in a ſtrong alka- 
line lixivium, there is little doubt but a very fine and durable 
thread of the nature of cotton, flax, or hemp, might be ob- 
tained: the root of this ſame tree likewiſe yields an excel- 
lent yellow dye. But the artiele muſt be here treated of 
which is moſt commonly known to be produced by means 
of the mulberry-tree: this is filk. A very ſhort time, about 
6 weeks in the year, will ſuffice for all the labour requiſite 
to acquire this valuable article; and that labour is ſo light 
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as only needs children to attend it. The gathering of the 
leaves being the moſt laborious part of the buſineſs, it 
would be adviſable to ſow the ſeed as it were at broad-caſt, 
ſo that it may ſpring up in form of wide hedges of about 
. x0 feet breadth, leaving a lane of 2 feet between each pair : 
by this management the leaves may be gathered by means 
of a pair of ſhears; or, if the hedges are narrower, the hand 
may do it, without the diſagreeable neceſſity of climbing 
trees, which is always more or leſs attended with ſome dan- 
ger; and, as this is a female employment, is not ſo proper. 
Mulberry-buſhes will grow thus, and yield abundance of 
leaves; and therefore this method is preferable to groves or 
orchards, which take up much room, and have a dirty effect 
during the fruit ſeaſon, 
All the ſpecies of mulberry-trees grow kindly i in theſe 
latitudes, and ſome people pretend the white kind to be 
_ beſt; but on ſtrict inquiry it cannot be aſcertained in what 
manner this affects the worms; however, it would be highly 
_ adviſable for the ſilk-planter to be very cautious, if he has 
one in his nurſery, ſtrictly to baniſh the other; becauſe this 
change of leaves is doubtleſs the occaſion of ſome of the 
diſeaſes attending the worms. The remainder of the ſilk 
culture is no more than. to keep the worms well fed, and 
the apartment where they are kept thoroughly clean. 
When they begin to acquire a certain tranſparency, the pe- 
riod of their ſpinning or reſolving themſelves into a chryſa- 
lis is at hand; then it is neceſſary to put up bundles of ſome 
flight thin twigs between the ſhelves. The wild or dog's 
fennel affords a ready and proper material for it: on this 
the worms will naturally enough mount, and pitch on a 


place where to metamorphoſe themſelves into a cocoon. In © 


Georgia they have a filature, and likewiſe. at Puryſburg ; 
but it will be neceſſary here to ſubjoin the following ac- 
count of its preparation for the manufactory: 1. The co- 
coons are to be put into an oven juſt hot enough to deprive 
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the chryſalis it involves of life, without hurting the fibres of 


the cocoon. A heat ſomething below boiling water on 
Fahrenheit's ſcale will effect this: without this precaution 


the inſect eats its way out, and deſtroys the thread of filk. 
2. It muſt then be put into a copper with water juſt on the 
point of boiling, and kept ſo; this will diſcharge the glu- 
tinous matter from the cocoon; and diſcover the end of the 
clue: then, taking ſeveral of theſe ends together, they are 
to be gently reeled off, and afterwards ſpun and prepared 


for the loom. This proceſs is hurtful to the elaſticity and 


ſtrength of the filk, though it does not deprive it of its 


gloſs: therefore, if we could obtain the knowledge how the 


raw filk is managed in the Levant, it would be the moſt 
eligible way; all we know about this method is, that it is 


performed without hot water : this is called raw filk, and 


comes in bales to England and other manufacturing coun- 
tries. The refuſe cocoons, either damaged by the inſect or 


_ otherwiſe, are carded in Europe, and are then improperly 


ſtyled raw ſilk ; this ſhould not be confounded with the 


above-named from the Levant, being by no means equal to 
it. After the filk is reeled off, we find ſome irregular 
_ coarſer kind on the inner diviſion of the cocoon z damaged 


cocoons are mixed with this, as alſo the inner diviſion next 
over the chryſalis, aſter being ſteeped in warm water to diſ- 
ſipate its gelatinous parts; this mixture is carded, and called 
floretting. All theſe carded ny loſe their luſtre by that 


proceſs. 


Green river Mon; | 

Barren, or red plum. 

Cherokee plum ; prunus ſylveſtris fructu minori. 

Wild cherry; ; prunus virginia. 

Wild crab- apple; 3 pyrus coronaria. A pples and pears are 
here of very good quality, but- are never likely to become 
an object of attention by growing in quantities ſufficient to 


bo 1 


make cider and Perry but peaches ym here of the fineſt 


flavour, 
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flavour, and in the higheſt perfection, on ſtandard trees, 
and therefore are fit to be planted in orchards. It is well 
known that hogs fattened with them make an excellent 
pork; the ſuperfluous quantity would not be ill employed that 
way: but, as in Virginia they have ſet us the example, why 
can we not alſo diſtil their juices; and, by means of that 
ſpirit which becomes excellent by age, at leaſt partially 
baniſh the money-draining uſeleſs article rum? This tree 
ſhould be grafted, not ſo much on account of the choice of 
fruit (this country produces no indifferent ones), as becauſe 
the tree in this climate, eſpecially in ſandy ſoils, is not ſo 
| laſting when raiſed from the nut, as when Sy on its 

own or any other proper ſtock. | 
Perſimmon; dioſpyros virginiana. The perſimmon, which 
the French call placminier, very much reſembles the med- 
lar tree in its leaf and wood: its flower, which is about an 
inch and a half broad, is white, and is compoſed of 5 
petals; its fruit is about the ſize of a large ben's egg; it is 
ſhaped like the medlar, but its ſubſtance is ſweeter and 
more delicate. This fruit is aſtringent ; ; when it is quite 
ripe, the natives make bread of it, which they keep from 
year to year; and the bread has this remarkable property, 
that it will ſtop the moſt violent looſeneſs or dyſentery; - 
| therefore it ought to be uſed with caution, and only after 
phyſic. The natives, in order to make this bread, ſqueeze 
the fruit over fine ſieves, to ſeparate the pulp from the ſkin 
and the kernels. Of this pulp, which is like paſte or thick . 
Pap, they make cakes about a foot and a half long, a foot 
broad, and a finger's breadth in thickneſs: theſe they dry 
in an oven, upon gridirons, or elſe in the ſun; which laſt 

method of drying gives a greater reliſh to the bread. 

There are various kinds of grapes. It were needleſs to 
attempt to deſcribe them all; as indeed it would be impoſ- 
ſible to be ſufficiently acquainted with them all. I ſhall 
. Toe of three or four. The firſt ſort that I ſhall 
| mention | 
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mention does not perhaps properly deſerve the name of 2 
grape, although its wood and its leaf greatly reſemble the 
vine. This ſhrub bears no cluſters, and you hardly ever 
ſee upon it above two grapes together. The grape in ſub- 
- ſtance and colour is very like a violet damaſk plum, and its 
ſtone, which is always fingle, greatly reſembles a nut. 
Though not highly flavoured, it has not, however, that 
diſagreeable ſharpneſs of the grape that grows in the neigh- 
bourhood ef New-Orleans. 
On the edge of the ſavannahs or meadows we meet with 
a grape, the ſhoots of which reſemble thoſe of the bur⸗ 
gundy grape. They make from this a tolerably good wine, 
if they take care to expoſe it to the ſun in ſummer, and to 
the cold in winter. This experiment has been made, but 
it never could be turned into vinegar. There is another 
Eind of grape which may without heſitation be claſſed with 
the grapes of Corinth, commonly called currants. It re- 
ſembles them in the wood, the leaf, the tree, the ſize, and 
the ſweetneſs. Its tartneſs is owing to its being prevented 
from ripening by the thick ſhade of the large trees to 
which it twines. If it were planted and cultivated in an 
open field, there is not the leaſt doubt but it would equal 
the grape of Corinth, with which it has been claſſed. Muſ- 
cadine grapes, of an amber colour, of a very good kind, 
and very ſweet, have been found upon declivities of a good 
expoſure, even ſo far north as lat. 31. There is the great- 
eſt probability that excellent wine might be made of theſe, 


as it cannot be doubted but the grapes are capable of being 


brought to great perfection in this country, ſince, in the 
moiſt ſoil of New-Orleans, the cuttings of the grape which 
ſome of the inhabitants of that city brought from France, 
have ſucceeded extremely well, and afforded good wine. 
Scarlet ſtrawberries; fragaria virginiana z of an excellent 
flavour, and ſo plentiful, that from the beginning of April 
the ſavannahs appear quite red with them 
| |  Whortle- 
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| Whortleberries; vaccinium uliginoſum, The blue whortle- 
berry is a ſhrub ſomewhat taller than the engliſh gooſeberry 
buſhes, which are left to grow at random. Its berries are 


bol the ſhape of a gooſeberry, grow ſingle, and are of a blue 


colour: they taſte like a ſweetiſh gooſeberry, and when 
' ſteeped in brandy make a good dram. Several virtues are 

attributed to this berry, It loves a poor gravelly ſoil. 

Wild gooſeberries ; ribes groſſularia. | 

Cranberries; vaccinium oxycoccos. 

Black raſpberries; rubus occidentalis. | 

5 This apple is produced from an annual 1 ä 
which is among the firſt vegetables that come forward in 
the ſpring; it is about 10 or 12 inches high, advancing 
rapidly to maturity, and the apple grows much in the man- 
ner of the potatoe ſeed, and is nearly of the ſame ſize. 
When ripe it is of the colour of a pale orange. The pulp 
is of a ſucculent nature, without any ſeed, and its flavour 


very much like the pine-apple. It is ripe early in June. 


Acimene. This fruit grows upon a ſhrub, and is from 
4 to 5 inches in length, and from 1 to 14 diameter, The 
pulp is ſweet and tender. It ripens in July. | 
Peakimine; a ſpecies of plum, a; the ſize of the mo- 

gul-plum, but more delicious. 

Papaw. This fruit grows upon a tree how 12 to 26 feet 
high. It is in ſhape more like a ſeed cucumber than any 
thing elſe. It is ripe about midſummer. Its pulp i is yellow, 
and ſomewhat of the conſiſtence of an indifferent melon, 
and its flavour very much like a cuſtard ; but it is too luſ- 


cious to be agreeable z though, when boiled green, it is good 


eating: but the rind, which is eaſily ſtripped off, leaves on 
the fingers ſo ſharp an acid, that if you touch your eye with 
them before you waſh them, it will be immediately in- 
- Hamed, and itch Ws for 24 hours after. 


| Nordrazys, &c. 5 


Sen bark hiccory; * alba o cortice ſquamoſo⸗ 
Common 


[ 
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en hiccory; juglans alba fructu minore rancido. 8 
There are a variety of other kinds of hiccory which have 


not been deſignated. The hiccory bears a very ſmall kind 


of nut, which at firſt ſight one would take for filberts, as 
they have the ſame ſhape and colour, and their ſhell is as 
tender; but within they are formed like walnuts. They 
have ſuch an excellent taſte, that the French make fried 


cakes of them as good as thoſe of almonds. 


Black walnut; juglans nigra. 

White walnut; juglans alba. 

In this country are great numbers and a variety of kinds 
of walnut- trees. There is a very large kind, the wood of 
which is almoſt as black as ebony, but very porous. The 
fruit, with the outer ſhell, is of the fize of a large hen's 


| egg : the ſhell has no cleft, is very rough, and ſo hard as to 


require a hammer to break it. Though the fruit be very well 
taſted, yet it is covered with ſuch a thick film, that few can 

beſtow the-pains of ſeparating the one from the other. The. 
natives make bread of it, by throwing the fruit into water, 
and rubbing it till the film and oil be ſeparated from it, If 


theſe trees were grafted with the french walnut, their fruit 
would probably be improved. Other walnut-trees have 
a very white and flexible wood, Of this wood the natives 
make their crooked ſpades for hoeing their fields. The nut 


is ſmaller than the engliſh, and the ſhell more tender ; but 
the fruit is ſo bitter, that none but e can rut dra 


with it. 


Cheſnut; fagus bande The large cheſauts are not to 
be met with but at the diſtance of 100 leagues from the ſea, 
and far from rivers in the heart of the woods, between the 
country of the Chactaws and that of the Chicaſaws. The 
common cheſnuts ſucceed beſt upon high declivities, and 


their fruit is like the cheſnuts that grow in the woods of 


France. There is another kind of cheſnuts which are called 
the acorn cheſnut, from its ſhape, and growing in a cup 


like the acorn, But N Rave the colour and taſte of a 
cheſnut; 
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J and, if the firſt men lived upon acorns, as we are 
told, it was moſt probably theſe. 55 5 


Hazel nut; corylus avellana. The Carolina 3 5 


alſo grows lo down on the Miſſiſſippi; and the peccane in 


the Illinois, in the county of Cumberland, and everywhere 


near the mouth of the Ohio. It is about two-thirds of the 
ſize of an engliſh walnut, and the ſhell is ſmooth and ten- 


der. Mr. Jefferſon deſignates it thus: juglans alba, foliolis 


lanceolatis, acuminatis, ſerratis, tomentoſis, fructu minore, 
ovato, compreſſo, vix inſculpto, dulci, putamine tener- 
rimo, | 
Poke ;  phytolacca 3 Plane- tree; platanus occi- 
dentalis. Lime- tree; zilia americana. Poplar; lirioden- 
dron tulipifera. Black poplar; populus nigra. The cotton 
tree (a poplar) is a large tree which nowiſe deſerves the name 
it bears, unleſs for ſome beards that it throws out. Its fruit, 
which contains the grain, is about the ſize of a walnut, and 
of no uſe: its wood is yellow, ſmooth, ſomewhat hard, of 


a fine grain, and very proper for cabinet work. The bark 


of its root is a ſovereign remedy for cuts, and ſo red chat i it 
may even ſerve to dye that colour. 
Red flowering maple; acer rubrum. Umbrella tree ; 


magnolia tripetala. Buck-eye; æſculus. Aſpen; populus 


tremula. Reed, or cane; arundo phragmitis. Locuſt; ro- 
biniĩa pſeudo acacia : the acacia is the ſame in Louiſiana as in 


France, much more common, and leſs ſtraight. The na- 
tives call it by a name that ſignifies hard wood; and they 


make their bows of it, becauſe it is very tough. They look 
upon it as an incorruptible wood, which induced the french 
ſettlers to build their houſes of it. The poſts fixed in the 
earth muſt be entirely ſtripped of their bark; for, notwith- 
ſtanding their hardneſs, if the leaſt bark by left upon . 
they will take root. 


_ Honey locuſt; gleditſia. ee ; berberie Yoke 


| Dogwood ; cornus florida, Snowdrop tree; chionanthus 
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virginiana. Holly; ilex aquifolium. Swamp laurel; mag- 
nolia acuminata. Portugal bay; laurus indica. Catalpa; 
bignonica catalpa. Wild pimento; laurus benzion. Red 
bud; cernis canadenſis. Saſſafras; laurus ſaſſafras. Com- 
mon laurel of this country. Such numbers of lauri being 


found indigenous in America, it may not be amiſs to hint at 
the pimento or jamaica pepper, as very proper to be intro- 
| duced wherever it will be found to thrive, which would 


prove a very profitable article. All the ſouth parts of Lou- 


iſiana abound with the wild laurel, which grows in the 
woods without any cultivation: the ſame may be ſaid of the 


ſtone laurel ; but if a perſon be not on his guard, he may 
take for the laurel a tree natural to the country, which 
would communicate its bad ſmell to every thing it were 
applied to. Among the laurels the preference ſhould be 
given to the tulip laurel {magnolia}, which is not known in 
Europe. This tree is of the height and bulk of one of the 
common engliſh walnut-trees. Its head is naturally very 
round, and fo thick of leaves, that neither the ſun nor rain 


can penetrate it. Its leaves are full 4 inches long, near 3 
inches broad, and very thick, of a beautiful ſea-green on 


the upper fide, and reſembling white velvet on the under: 


| its bark is ſmooth and of a grey colour; its wood is white, 


ſoft, and flexible, and the grain interwoven. It owes its 
name to its great white flowers, which are at leaſt 2 inches 
broad. "Theſe appearing in the ſpring amid the gloſſy ver- 


dure of the leaves, have a moſt beautiful effect. As the top is 


naturally round, and the leaves are evergreen, avenues of this 
tree would doubtleſs be worthy of a royal garden. After it 


> has ſhed its leaves, its fruit appears in the ſhape of a pine 
apple; and, upon the firſt approach of the cold, its grain 


turns into a lively red. Its kernel is very bitter, and it is 


ſaid to be a ſpecific againſt fevers, —The ſaſſafras, the name 
of which i is familiar to botaniſts on account of its medicinal 
qualities, is a large and tall tree, Its bark is thick, and 
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cracked here ad there; its wood is ſomewhat of the colour 


of cinnamon, and has an agreeable ſmell. It will not burn 
In the fire without the mixture of other wood ; and even in 
the fire, if it ſhould be ſeparated from the flaming wood, it 
is immediately extinguiſhed, as if it were dipped in water. 
Cockſpur; cratœgus coccinea. Red bay; laurus bor- 
bonia. Dwarf roſe bay; rhododendron maximum. Spin- 
dle tree; euonymus americanus. Alder; ſambucus nigra. 
Candleberry myrtle; myrica cerifera. The myrtle wax tree 
is one of the greateſt bleſſings with which nature has 


enriched Louiſiana; as in this country the bees lodge their 


honey in the earth, to ſave it from the ravages of the bears, 
who are very fond of it, and do not regard their ſtings. 


One would be apt to take it at firſt fight, both from its 


bark and its height, for that kind of laurel uſed in the 
kitchens. It riſes in ſeveral ſtems from the root; its leaf is 


ke that of the laurel, but not ſo thick, nor of ſuch a lively 


green. It bears its fruit in bunches like a noſegay, riſing 
from the ſame place in various ſtalks about 2 inches long: 
at the end of each of theſe ſtalks is a little pea, containing a 
kernel in a nut, which laſt is wholly covered with wax. 


The fruit, which is very plentiful, is eaſily gathered, as the 


ſhrub is very flexible. The tree thrives as well in the ſhade 
of other trees as in the open air; in watry places and cold 
countries, as well as in dry grounds and hot climates; for it 
has been ſaid that ſome of them are to be found in Canada, 
a country as cold as Denmark. This tree yields two kinds of 
wax, one a whitiſh yellow and the other green. It was a 


long time before they learned to ſeparate them, and they 
were prepared at firſt in the following manner: They threw 


the grains and the ſtalks into a large kettle of boiling water, 
and when the wax was detached from them, they ſkimmed 
off the grains, When the water cooled, the wax floated in 
2 cake at the top, and being cut ſmall, bleached in a ſhorter 
time than bees- wax. It i is now n, in this manner: 
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| They throw boiling water upon the ſtalks and grains, till they 


are entirely floated; and, when they have ſtood thus a few mi- 


nutes, they pour off the water, which carries the fineſt wax 


with it. This wax, when cold, is of a pale yellow colour, and 


may be bleached in 6 or 7 days. Having ſeparated the beſt wax, 
they pour the water again upon the ſtalks and grains, and 
boil all together till they think they have ſeparated all the 
wax. This wax is ſo brittle and dry, that if it falls it breaks 
into ſeveral pieces; on this account, however, it is the more 
durable. It would be adviſable for thoſe who prepare this 
wax to ſeparate the grain from the ſhort ſtalk before they 


boil it, as the ſtalk is greener than the grain, and ſeems 
to part eaſily with its colour. The water which ſerves ' 


to melt and ſeparate the wax is far from being uſeleſs. 


The fruit communicates to it ſuch an aſtringent virtue, as to 
harden the tallow that is melted in it, to ſuch a degree, 
that the candles made of that tallow are as firm as the common 


wax candles uſed in London. This aſtringent quality likewiſe 


renders it an admirable ſpecific againſt the dyſentery or looſe- 


neſs. From this brief account of the myrtle:!waxtree, it may 


well be believed that in Louiſiana it is carefully: cultivated 


and grown in plantations. M. le Page du Pratz had ſome 


ſeeds of the wax- tree brought him to Fontenab de Comte in 


Poictou, fome of which he gave to ſeveral of his friends; 


but not one of them came up. He began to reflect, that 
Poictou being by far not ſo warm as Louiſiana,” theſe: feeds 


would have difficulty to ſhoot z he therefore thought it 


might be neceſſary to ſupply by art the defect of nature: he 


; procured . horſe, cow, ſheep, and pigeon's dung, in equal 


quantities, all which he put in a veſſel of proportionable 


ſize, and poured water on them, almoſt boiling, in order to 


diſſolve their ſalts: this water he drew. off, and ſtee ped the 
. grains in a ſufficient quantity thereof for 48 hours; after 


which he ſowed them in a box full of good earth. Seven 


of them came UPs and made ſhoots between 7 and 8 inches 
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high; but they were all killed by the kot, from the 


omiſſion of putting them into the green-houſe. This ſeed 
having ſuch difficulty to come up, he preſumes that the 


wax, in which it is wrapped up, hinders the moiſture from | 
penetrating into, and making its kernel ſhoot z and there- 


fore he thinks that thoſe who choole to ſow it, would do 

well if they previouſly rolled it lightly between two ſmall 
boards juſt rough from the ſaw; this friction would cauſe 
the pellicle of wax to ſcale off with ſo much the greater 


facility, as it is ere very dry; and then it e _ 58 


to ſteep. 

Sumach; rhus ; highly e in eating and tanning, 

which is much ufed in preparing turkey leather. Several 
kinds grow in the ſouthern parts of America, and therefore 
it is worth our while to inquire into the matter, to know 
which kind is uſed for this purpoſe. The plant is alfo 
known in medicine. The large kind is employed to make 
into vinegar; and we are told by the French, that a 
piece of the wood put into a caſk of weak or faded vine. 
gar, or even water, will produce an intenſely ſharp vinegar. 
As a hint to travellers in the ſouthern parts of America, 
where the diſtance between the ſettlements often obliges us 
to carry our proviſions with us, they may be aſſured, that 
che fruit of this ſpecies, ſteeped a very ſhort time in water, 
: communicates to it a very agreeable acid flavour, which will 
render it very fit for making punch; which grateful bever- 
age proves a great refreſhment on a hot day, in the woods. 


Another kind poſſeſſes a noxious quality: this grows in low 


grounds; beware therefore of making ſpits of this to roaſt 
meat on, and take it for a general rule not to employ any 
wood (unleſs you are well acquainted with it) growing in 
low grounds, for that purpoſe, as almoſt all the noxious 
plants, of this country, are found in ſuch ſituations. In high 
grounds you may indiſcriminately uſe any TOE 8 has 
o had taſte) for that e 


Satin wood tree. 
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Coffee tree; Its culture throughout all the: ſettlements 
where it is raiſed, is now by the young ſhoots obtained 


from the larger trees; but originally it was introduced by 
ſeed, which being ſoaked for about 24 hours, is then plant- 


ed in tubs, pots, or beds, at about 3 inches diſtance, covered 


lightly with earth, and carefully watered when no rain hap- 


pens to fall. The plant uſually appears in about afortnight.z 


when the young plants have attained the height of 8 or 10 
inches, a rainy day is watched to tranſplant them into a 
walk, as it is here called, and anſwers to thevengliſh/ or» 


chards; the ground is here carefully cleared of all manner 


of roots and plants, and turned up at leaſto a ſpit deep. 


About 12 feet is the distance that ought to be left between 


every two plants. The growth of coffee is quick, provided 
the ground be kept clean; but perhaps no plant is ſooner 


hurt than this by too luxuriant a growth of weeds or plants 
round or near it. The ſecond year eddos or taniers v, or 
even potatoes, may be planted among them; which-will be 
a means of raiſing proviſions by the ſame labour that is ne- 
ceſſary to keep the ground clean. This plant bears fruit duf- 
ficient to defray the yearly expences at the end of the third 
year; its produce will then increaſe until the ſeventh year, 
and after this it will continue to bear in a degree nearly 
equal, until about the fortieth year of its age when it begins 
to decay. If any of the young plants ſhould fail; they 
ought immediately to be replaced by others. Incthe:dutch 


colonies, when a coffee walk .decays, they root out the trees, 


and let the ground lie fallow for 10 years, op upwards 3 dur- 
ing which time it affords paſture for cattle, and afterwards 
it is turned into a cocoa walk, or cotton plantation, The 


ordinary height of this tree is from 12 to 16 feet; in the 


dutch colonies they are lopped, to reduce them to a kind of 


eſpaliers, for the eaſier gathering of the fruit. When the 
coffee has attained to maturity, it is carried to drying ſheds, 


'*. Eddo or tanier is a ſpecies of-eſculent arum, wu now's in 


which 


'. Eaſt Florida, and is good food for negroes. 
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which are conſtructed in the dutch colonies on the follow- 
ing plan: Theft area of the ground generally applied to this 
uſe is 70 feet by 30; a brick foundation of 4, 5, or 6 feet 


high, is firſt laid to raiſe the building from the ground; on 


this: the ſuperſtructure is placed of timber, being of two 
ſtaries; the upper floor being about 12 feet above the lower. 
In each ſide of the building are from 12 to 16 large win- 
dows, likewiſe 2 at each end, on either ſide of large doors; 
all. which is neceſſary to give a free acceſs to the air, to pre- 


vent the coffee from heating or ſhooting. In the lower 
part of the building a kind of drawers, of about 6 feet 


ſquare, are ſo contrived, as to be drawn without-ſide the 
building, where they reſt in wooden rollers or blocks: theſ⸗ 
drawers receive the coffee after the drying floor, and in fine 
weather are drawn out, but puſhed back the moment it be- 
gins to rain. By this contrivance a large quantity is, as it 
were; inſtantly ſheltered from ruin; no other invention can 
ba ſo expeditious.. The building muſt be furniſhed with 2 
pieces of ſquare timber, of the length of 25 or 30 feet, and 


about 18 or 24 inches thick, made of hard wood: in theſe 


a row of mortars is ſunk, to beat the coffee in, peſtles or 
beatles for the fame, fanning mills to clean the coffee, 
ſhovels for gurning it often while it lies on the upper floor; 
a competent number of baſkets, of different ſizes, and a 
pair of ſcales with weights. Before this building there are 


generally one or two platforms, from 40 to 50 feet ſquare, 


called drying floors, intended to take all benefit of the fine 
drying weather during the coffee harveſt, Adjoining to the 
building is generally a ſmaller one, containing a cooper's 
ſhop and a mill, called a breaking mill, through which the 
new- gathered coffee paſſes, to deprive the grain of its pulp 
or red outer ſkin; after coming from this mill, it is ſoaked 


during one night in water, and next day ſpread upon the 
| drying Roger, where it remains till the air and wind have 
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Saks, for the market. With. ell this ſeeming, trouble a 


coffee walk is more eaſily attended than a ſugar Plantation, 
bi and i 18 ſaid to be full as profitable, 317. n 9s Hainer +; 
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ſufficiently dried it; if rain ſhould happen to fall, it is 

qeickly gathered into heaps, and covered with ſear-cloth. 

The coffee, being thus dried, is put into the drawers, where 

it is left till thoroughly dry; from hence it is carried into 
the loft (being now ſurrounded only with a thin femi-tranſ- 


parent huſk over each pair of feeds), where it is left till che 
whole crap is gathered; the harveſt laſting frequently: 2 
months. While it remains in the loft it nut be daily 
turned, to prevent its heating, and in good weather all the 


air poſſihle muſt be admitted. After harxeſt it is again re- 
turned into the drawers, and left there for 3 or 4 days, in 
order to become tatally, dry 3 it is then pounded or beat in 
the above · mentioned mortars by hand, to deprive it of the 
thin inner huſk, which involves every pair of ſęcds: after 


this it is fanned, and when fanned, the broken. grains are 


feparated from the whole; which laſt are put in bates, or 


Dwarf laurel; calmia, latifalia,,,.. aloe; gave 


virginica. Ivy z hedera quinqwefolia. ee pimus 


canadenſis. Papaw g annona triloba. Trumpet honeyſuckle; 
lonicera ſemper virens. Upright honexſuckle 5, Kras nudi- 
flora, Juniper; juniperus virginica? grows only in the 
ſouthern parts of the weſtern country, Black.qak 3. quercus 

nigra. White oak; querchs alba. Reg, Hk 3, guercus u- 


bra. Willow oak; quercus Phelles., Hheſnnt oak 3 Auer - 


cus prinus. Black-jack, Oak; Werchzsf S cuatigg, Ground 


7 oak 3. quercus pumila. Live Oak. 3 IFIEUs Arina be ; 


live oak grows only low. damn on the Miſh Ffnpl,. on this 
fide, of the mountain. It is found, in ſuch ſufficient gnantity, 
berwern he Mididipgi,apd the, xijer $f; Jgſephy,a5 would | 


be equal, to build and ſupport a. navy ſyperior to the mari- 
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is elisa ge- be the moſt laſting and beſt calculated 
for ſhips" of war of any l of ne that has rn uſed 
q Sugar es 2 acer Serben which is the common 
name throughout this country for the ſugar maple. | 
Beech; fagus ſylvatica. White aſh ; fraxinus alba. Black 
aſh'; fraxinus nigra Elm; ulmus americana. Slippery elm. 
Sweet elm; ulmus faccharina americana. The elm, beech, 


lime, and hornbeam, are exactly the ſaine as in France; the 
laſt of theſé trees is very commom here. The bark of the 
lime tree of this'coutntry is equally proper for tlie making af 


ropes, as the bark of the common Ihe ; but Its leaf is twice 


as large, and ſhaped like an mene tretoil Leaf with the 


point cut off.” ung n n , lun 1900) 


- Buttonwood tree.” Black birch; betuta nigra. White 


"birch ;betuli alba. Sweet gum; Hquidambar ſtyraciflua. 


"The Ugaiddmbar, copalm, or Inapte-leaved ſtorax, is not 


only extremely conmition; but it affords a balm, the virtues 
of which are infinite. Its bark is black and hard, and its 


vod ſo tender and fupple, that, when the tree is felled, you 


may draw from the middle of it rods of 5 or 6 feet in 
length. It catiribt be employed in building or furniture, as 
it warps'contitmaltly; nor is it fit for burning on account of 
its ſtrong ſmell: but a little of it in the fire yields an agree- 
able perfünnie: Its leaf is indented with 5 points lixe a ſtar. 
. The ſtorax is produced by boiling the branches 
White pine; pinus ſtrobus; grows only in the mountain- 


ous county. Tellow. pine; pinus virginica, grows alſo in 
the mountains, © Spruce pine; pinus foliis ſingularibus; 
grows moſtiy upon the precipices of river banks, upon the 


Aides of high hills, and never in the champaign country. 
Oypreſs; cupreſſus diſticha. White cedar; cupreſſus thy- 


oides ;; both grow in abundance in the country contiguous 
to the gulf of Mexico; but in the country wy up. the | 
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The beſt ſoil produces little timber but the locuſt, cherry, 


walnut, buck eye, ſugar- tree, elm, beech, aſhy ſatin wood, 


and papaw: the middle rate land oaks, hiccory, dogwood, 7 


ſome ſugar trees, and beech. What we call indifferent land 
affords moſtly black and red oaks, ſome hiccory, gum, &c. 


and the more broken and _ es (I mean the worſt - 


land), black-jack oak, fir, ce. 1 4 nd 


There is a variety of ſhrubs in every part of the country, 


the principal of which are the myrtle and ſpice-berry; and 


a number of different kinds of graſs, &c. that Lam unable 
to deſcribe; for indeed they have not all obtained popular 


names: and I am too ignorant of botany, as I have confeſſ- 


ed, to attempt to claſs them; which, perhaps, is the ſineſt 8 


field now open to a man of genius, in the ſcience of botany; 


upon the face of the globbtn W ogg ant | 

Buffon, Kalm, d'Aubenton, Cateſby, and Pennant, have 
all touched upon the natural hiſtory of America. The firſt 
and laſt have confined themſebves chiefſy to the deſcription 
of animals; and as they are juſtly admired for their talents, 


- T ſhall confine myſelf merely to giving vom a»Bſtof-the 


wild animals which are common to the weſtern country; 
and refer you to their works for the natural hiſtory. Such 
errors as Buffon had been drawn into by prajudice, Mr. 
Jefferſon has ably confute en. bavot rind 52 

Buffalo, is common between lat. 42 and 37% Mooeſe elk, 
to the north of lat. 43. Elk, round-hornedgcbetween lat. 
40 and 36. Caribou, to the north of lat. 4g Red deer, 
to the ſouth of lat. 40. Roe, to the north of lat. 40. Fal- 
low deer, to the north of lat. 42. Bear, wil cat; and: 


wolf, in every part of this country. Glutton, tothe north 


of lat. 42. Lynx, to the ſouth of lat. 40. dBeayery to the 


north of lat. 37. Otter, between lat. :454ando4y6;1 Red 


fox, to the north of lat. 39. Grey fox, to the ſouth of 


lat. 40. Hedgehog, to the north of lat. 40. Martin, to 


the north of lat. 38. . to the ſouth of the lakes. 


*. 
> 
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Water- rat, between lat. 42 and 36. Marmotte and flying 


ſquirrel, to the ſouth of lat. 40; Fox ſquirrel, between 


lat. 30 and 36. Black ſquirrel, between lat. 39 and 42. 
Red ſquirrel, to the ſouth of lat. 40. Great grey ſquirrel, 


to the north of lat. 38. Little grey ſquirrel, between lat. 
238 and 32. Ground ſquirrel, between lat. 40 and 36. 


Mink, to the ſouth of lat. 44. Shrew-mouſe, to the ſouth” 
of lat. 43. Raccoon, to the ſouth of the lakes as far as 


lat. 3. Opoſſum, to the ſouth of lat. 4 Viſon and 


ſkunk; between lat. 43 and 36. Congar and rabbit, every 
part of this country; but no where ſo numerous as on the 
other ſide of the mountain. NB. There is not a wild 


hare in all America.] Mouffette ſquaſh; ande mouffette 


chinche, between lat. 43 and 36. Panther, to the north 


of lat. 33. Wood- chuck, between lat, 39 and 44. Porcu- 


pine to the north of lat. 42. Dormouſe, to the north of 
lat. 40% There are, beſides: moles, mice, and bats, ſeveral - 


other animals in the extreme parts of the country. I have 
omitted ſaying any thing reſpecting them, as I could not do 


it with ſufficient accuracy; but you will find in Mr. Jeffer- 


ſon's liſt of the aboriginal animals of America, an account 


of the whole of them. 91 101 23110003; 5 


1 have already taken notice of the great adi. 


have been found in this country; but, as. I was not minute 
as-to the eſtimate of their ſize, I ſhall. juſt remark, that it 


was: the opinion of your celebrated anatomiſt, the late Dr. 
Hunter, from an examination of the tuſks, that the mam 


mouth was an animal entirely different from the elephant; 
and Mr. Jefferſan, ho. ſeems to have examined the ſxele- 
ton with xurious attention, ſays: „ the bones beſpeak an 
animah of g r times the cubic volume of the elephant, as 


M. de Buffon has admitted And Ichave been informed 


by a gentleman who attended the lectures af Mr. Cline, in 
London, that this ee anatomiſt uſed to produce one 
CIAL, 061 40 or . 44 7 „ 10 10 of 
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of the tuſks of the mammouth, when he was 1 and 
declared that the animal muſt have been carnivorous. 
In my account of the birds of this country, I ſhall moſtly 
give you the Linnzan deſignation, in ps to Cateſ- 
by's, though this latter is moſt general. X 
Bald eagle; falco leucocephalus. Turkey hl 3 FED | 
tur aurea. Sparrow hawk; falco ſparverius. Forked-tail 
hawk; falco furcatus. Pigeon hawk; falco columbarius. 
Fiſhing hawk; 3-accipiter piſcatorius. Field martin. Little 
owl ; trix aſio. Tyrant martin or king bird; laninus ty- 
rannus. Perroquet; pſittacus. Red-headed wood-pecker; 
picus erythrocephalus. Large red- creſted woòd- pecker; pi- 
cus pileatus. White- bill wood-pecker; picus principalis. 
Gold- winged wood- pecker; picus auratus. Red - bellied 
wood-pecker; picus carolinus, Small- ſpotted wood- pecker; 
picus pubeſcens. Yellow-bellied wood- pecker; picus varius. 
Hairy wood-pecker ; 3 picus villoſus. Blue jay ; corvus criſs | 
talus. Crow blackbird z gracula quifcula, Baltimore bird; 
oriolis baltimore. Baſtard- baltimore bird; oriolis ſpurius, 
Carolina cuckoo; cuculus americanus. Field lark. Red- 
winged blackbird; ſturnus niger alis ſuperne rubentibus: 


. Catefty. Robin red- breaſt; turdus migratorius. Red thruſ . 


turdus rufus. Mocking bird; turdus minor scinereo albus 
non macubatus: Catzfhy. Little thruſh; turdus minimus: 
Cats/by, Purple finch; fringilla purpurea. Lettuce bird z 

carduelis americanus. Cowpen bird; paſſer fuſcus : Catgſby. 
Little ſparrow; paſſerculus: | Catg/hy, , Towhe bird; frin- 
gilla erythrophthalma. Blue linnet; tanagra cyanea, Paint- 
ed finch 3 emberiza. biris.  Rice-bird z,/emberiza oryzivora. 
eat emberiza hyemalis. Red- bird; loxia cardina- 
5 Blue groſs beak 3; loxia cterulea ,,, Creſted ſtyctatther ; 
9 per Aur crinita. Summer red- bird; muſcicapa rubra. 
Red - ſtart; muſeicapa ruricila. Cat- bird 3 wſciospa caro- 


Imienſis * * een 4 Ig! nigreſcens, Lit- 
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tle. mn fly- catcher; muſcicapa fuſca. Red eyed fly- 
catcher; muſcicapa oculis rubris. Blue- bird; motecilla ſialis. 
Wren; motecilla regulus. Yellow-creſted chatterer z mote- 


_ cilla trorhilus- Whip poor Will 3-caprimulgus minor ameri- 
canus: Caręſby. Great bat, or goatſucker; caprimulgus: Cateſby. 


Houſe martin; hirundo purpurea. American ſwallow; 


. hirundo pelaſgia. Yellow titmouſe; parus carolinienſis. 

| Yellow-throated creeper ; parus americanus gutture luteo: 
Cateſyy. Hooded titmouſe ; parus cucullo nigro. Yellow 
rump; parus virginianus. Finch creeper; parus amerita- 
nus. Creſted titmouſe; parus bicolor. Nut-thatchz ſitta 


capite nigro- Cat gſty. Small nut- thatch; fitta capite fuſco: 
Cateſiy. Humming- bird; trochilus colubris. Hanging- bird. 


Pine-creeper ; certhia pirus. King fiſner; alcedo alceyon. 


Kildee ; eharadrius vociferus. Soree; rallus virginianus. 


Ground. dove columba paſſerina. Wild pigeon; columba 
Lark; 


migratoria.- Purtlecdove j edlamba carolinienſis. 
alauda alpeſtris. Nighthawk, Cat-owl. Screech-owl; 
ſtrix americana : Biorb. Crow; corvus. Crane; ardea 
eanadenſſti Whet-bawk. 
turkey buzzard. Large pouch pelican. Raven. Houſe- 
ſwallow; hirundo ruſtica: Zeferſon. Ground-ſwallow ; hi- 


rundo riparira Pefferſon. Cormorant. Squatting ſnipe ; 
Whiſtling plover. Woodcock, or mud-hen. Yellow-winged 


ſnipe. Red bird with black wings. Wagtail. Wild gooſe; 


anas canadenſis. Buffel-head duck ; anas bucephala. Small 


brown duck; anas ruſtica. White-face teal; anas diſerbs. 
Summer duck; 


Blue- winged teal; Green- winged teal. 
anas ſponſa. Blue-winged ſhovler; anas americanus chriſ- 


talus elegans: Gary. Nound- ereſted duck ; mergus tucul- 


latus. Pied bill dopchick ; colymbus podiceps. Large 
creſted heron; ärdea herodias. Creſted bittern; ardea vio- 
lacea. Blue heron; ardea cœrulea. Small bittern ; ardea 
vireſcens. Small white heron; area æquinoctialis. Indian 


5 hen; ardea ſtellaris americana: W Wood pelican; 


tantalus 


Great grey eagle. Feather-head 


— —— — 
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tantalus loculator. White curlew ; mn albus. Broun 


curlew ; tantalus fuſcus. ne tie 4 : 
We have beſides, the duck and ee eee 3 


back, wood duck, black duek, ſprig tail, white head duck, 
black - head duck, baldcoot, water pheaſant, mow bird, blue 


peter, ſwan, loon, mountain pheaſant, or grouſe, which 

mentioned in a former letter, quail, wild turkey, cc. 
1 have now, my dear friend, complied with: your with as 

far as it is ini m pawer. A country ſo new and extenſive 


requires more time: and more room, than a letter will admit 


of, to give ou commleten idea of its natural hiſtory; but, 


I fatter: myſelf; it willi afford you a general idea upon the 
ſubject 5 and when the unfolding covers of a ne creation, 


juſt burſting from the womb of nature, ſhall draw men of 
ſcience to trace and inveſtigate .the various phenomena 
which this country exhibits, I have no daubt but the world ; 
will receive much pleaſure and inſtruction. i r 

The moment I have been able to collect an — AC» 
count of the preſent numbers of the different tribes of In- 
dians, which have hitherto: been conſiderablyexaggerated, 
E will write to you a the ſuhject. In theo mean time I 


ſhall remain, 412797% 3606: 9551 to bn 1800909 od 3; 
- Your true and affectlonlake Hfiend!? RYE: 


WEE» e $o09T9t970, £4 35 598D01q- 03 bon 
; 4 2 5bobDx95 10 2904 


ene dt z. % bao Imot 100; . vn 


THIS ge, the carth which we inhabie (ſays gövernor 


Pownall), is, in its natural ſtate; in a continued progreſs of 


exficcation, and is univerſally, wherever the waters do not 


| prevail,” covered with woods; fb" that, viewing this! great 


continent America (as yet a new world to che land workers 
of Europe), we ſee it a country of wobds and lalkes, or ri 


vers. Except where the land is worn to the bone, and o- 


thing reinains on the ſurface but bare rocks, every ſoil) evers/ 
ö its nn of trees or ſhrubs.” 
Ki There 
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Thiere are ſpots here and there ſcattered over the face of 


this country, which, ſeen amongſt the woods from a. di- 
| ſtance, ſeem as though they were plains of cleared land; but 
| theſe are covered with a ſpecies of dwarf or ſhrab oak, 
which grows about the height of a man's ſhoulder, and 


bears very good acorns, There are alſo in many, I might- 


ſay moſt, places, between the banks of the rivers arid the 


hills or mountains, through which theſe rivers run, margins 


of rich meadow land clear of trees: this peculiar ſtate is 


owing to the annual inundations that theſe meadows are 
covered with; and to a conſtant accretion of foil which is 


left on the ſurface afier the waters retire; theſe the ſettlers 
call by a very expreſſive name, interval lands. In ſome parts, 
as on the Mohawk and Connecticut river, theſe interval 
lands are of a ſoil ſo rich, that they may be tilled; ſome 


have been tilted inceſſantly for a century or more, and yet 


continue as rich as the vale of Egypt itſelf, I know (con- 


tinues he) but of one place which i is totally without trees, 
and that is a tract of land upon Long-ifland, in New-York 
province, called Jamaica or Hampſtead plain, on which a 


_ ſhrubby kind of heath only grows. 
The particular kind of tree that grows in each ſs is 


always determined by the peculiar ſoil or nidus which is 
ſuited to produce it in preference to other ſpecies. This 
does not exclude: other ſpecies.alſo growing at the ſame 
time; but ſome one ſpecies always predominates in each 


tract : the foil, therefore, is beſt» known, and always de- 


| ſcribed,; by; the european ſettlers, from its peculiar vegeta- 


tion, as, oakland, birch, beech, or cheſnut- land; pine-barren, 


maple ſwamps, .cedar-ſwamps., Walnut or hickory, firs, 
white and red elm, magnolia, locuſts, 88 1775 and various: 


other trees are mixed with all theſe, - 


The fruits arhich grow wild, as far AK Pomnall' dba 
ſervations went, he gives us from his journals. The wild 
vine 11 ae . which in general produce a. very 

ſmall 


r r 
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ſmall; Sor thick-ſkinned grape; - but the vines are in Air 
growth luxuriant beyond the conception of thoſe who have 
not ſeen them. The wild cherry, a tree of which I faẽw, 


ſays our author, near Senectady, appeared to me one of the 


largeſt trees I ever ſaw. Mulberry, red and white; but 
theſe latter are ſcarce. Hickory, or walnuts of various 
kinds, hazel, wild prune or plum, cheſnuts of different 
ſorts, wild pear and crab, a kind of cervice or medlar, bil- 
borry, gooſeberry, and ſtrawberry. The individual trees of 


thoſe woods grow up, have their youth, their old age, and a 


period to their life, and die as we men do: you will ſee. 
many a ſapling growing up, many an old tree tottering to 
its fall, and many fallen and rotting away, while they are 
ſucceeded by others of their ſpecies, juſt as the race of man 


is: by this ſucceſſion of vegetation, this wilderneſs is kept 


clothed with woods juſt as the human ſpecits- keeps the 
earth peopled by its continuing ſucceſſion of generations. 


As it happens to man in the courſe of fate, that ſometimes 


epidemic diſtempers, delages, or famine, have ſwept whole 
nations off at once, ſo here, by a ſimilar fate, epidemic dif- 
tempers, to which even the foreſts are liable, fire and hurri- 
cane, have deſtroyed whole tracts of woods at once. Where. 


ever this at any time has happened, one ſees a.new genera- 
tion bearing all the appearance of an curapean new planta- 


tion growing up. If the ſoil has ſuffered 'no great change, 
woods of the ſame genus ariſe ; if it has undergane any 
change, either for the better or for the worſe, then, 11 from 


If &, 


2 nidus, prepared from a new brood; from a new. y power of 


vegetation, we ſee woods of a different ſpecies, which 1 


pi ore ne 


If here (continues our ſagacious 5 el 191 atem 


to deſcribe the colouring of theſe woods, T 100 uld be at a 
loſs what feaſon of the year to chooſe, beer the ſober 
e of greens that the woods i in all their various tinits 


diſplay 
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diſplay i in ſummer, or whether the flaunting bluſh of ſpring, 
when the woods glow with a thouſand hues that the flow- 

ering trees and ſhrubs exhibit. If. the painter would attempt 
the real and accurate portrait of theſe woods in autumn, he 
muft mix in upon his canvas all the colours of the rainbow, 
in order to copy all the various and varied dyes whieh the 
leaves at the fall aſſume: the red, the ſcarlet, the bright and 
the deep yellow, the warm brown, the white, which he muſt 


uſe, would produce a priſmatic motley pa atchwar „ from 


which the eye would turn away, and which. the judgment 


would not bear; and yet the woods ig this. embroidered 


garb have in real nature a richneſs of appearance, beyond 
conception. But this is not the only inſtance z there are 
many wherein nature will not bear a portrait, and wherein 
| the is never leſs e thay en ſhe is e to be 


| nah coping, 
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47 85 the « ict of our army, with the particulars, before this 

: will reach you. | It is. ſurpriſing, that the experience of up- 
wards ds of 39, years warfare with the Indians, ſhould not have 


We 


; taught. 12 before 1 now, that our ſucceſs or loſs in theſe ren- 
centres was to be expeRted Sd lone from | the abilities or talents 


in 7 „1000 TI 8 
| .of the commanding of officer. 


the time of the defeat of general Braddock + to the 
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Present 75 RET 100, the / Americans h: have been ſucceſsful o or unſuc- | 


_ ceſsful j met theſe,expeditions, i in the exact proportion to the 
wiedge 1 which our e bave had of in r 
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are found to claſh with the important intereſts 
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No man is more willing to allow to general St. Clair the 
merit of being an accompliſhed gentleman, à brave and ju» 
dicious officer, than I am. But I cannot help lamenting, 
at the ſame time, that men are not employed ,upon theſe 


occaſions (when there are ſo many in the United States), 
who have from their infancy been accuſtomed to ſuch 
perils, and practiſed in the neceſſary vigilance, to ward. off 


the effects of that ſingular proweſs of thoſe heroic people. 
There is an error ſomewhere, I am afraid that our 


general confided too much in the comparative ſtrength and 


diſcipline of his army. It would have been better if he had 

recollected an expreſſion of the late king of Pruſſia: cHow- 
ever well founded any good opinion of ourſelves may be, 
ſecurity in war is always dangerous; and rather than be 


negligent, it is better to take ſuperfluous precaution. Our 
army certainly was taken by ſurpriſe. They had not time 


to form when the enemy commenced their attack, which 


proves the juſtneſs of that great ſoldier's reflection - 


| | b on? ' Every” 

: 5 tarts n 1 rob ade niatfes: 

* Since this letter was written, I have been able to aſcertain 

more particularly the object of the expedition conducted by general 
St. Clair, and the cauſe of his being defeated; v0 

By the treaty, in which Great Britain acknowledged/the'inde-' 


pendence of the United States, it was ſtipulated and agreed to by 
Great Britain, that the fortreſſes of Niagara and Detroit ſnould be 


delivered up to the United States as immediately as tit could be 
done with convenience. Whether it proceeded from' the repreſent. 
ations made by the government of Canada te the miniſters of 
Great Britain, or not, I cannot preſume to determine; but it is 
certain thoſe places are properly conſidered of more importance than 
was at fiſt imagined by the britiſh court; and it is an indubitable 
truth, the moment they are poſſeſſed by the Americans; that inſtunt 
the engliſh fur trade of Canada will be reduced more than one half 
of what it is at preſen t. 1 nie 
This declaration, as it comes from an American, may be con- 
fidered as impolitic; but I have thrown it out purpoſely to ſhew 
the 


how little the faith of treaties is to be 2 when they 
contracting 


parties; and as I confider every ſpecies of policy, which has not 

integrity for its baſis, mean and contemptible. b 
As the United States had waited more than 7 years in — 

* ; ; 4 at - 
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' Every man who engages in the perilous vocatiom of a ſol- 
dier, ought to recollect beforchand, the ſacrifices he will be 


Atte 4139 191 2 1 | EK — 884 obliged | 


that the britim government would fulfil this engagement, and find- 
ing it was not then convenient for them to abandon” thoſe forts, 
| they determiond 42 eſtabliſh a garriſon at the mouth of the Miami 
of the lake, which was to have been ſupported by a chain of commu- 
nication with Pittſburg, and the acquifition of this purpoſe was the 
objeQ of this enp edition. 1003 10 nn | 
Fort Waſhington, at the mouth, of the Muſkingum, | 
Jefferſon, between the head waters of the Sciota and St. Mary's 


. 
/ 


river, which empries-into lake Erie, a ſhore diſtance from Sanduſky, 


had been previouſly, eſtabliſhed ; and the next gbje& was to eſtabliſh; 
a third, 288 che of Sanduſky, upon thoſe ridges of hills where 
the waters of the lake, and thoſe of the'Ohib, take UKerent direc- 
tions. EIT pot ine 6D E004 10, t 1 5 
Had this plan been effected, though the Indians might at times 
have anke thoſe poſts, ſtill the Sooke for which they would 


have been created muſt have anſwered; as it is impoſſible for them 


to carry on their attacks regularly, or for any length of time, by 


reaſon of their deſultory manner of living; and thus, by our be- 


coming permanently fixed upon the lake, we ſhould at once have 
given a decided blow toi your trade in Canada; for it was the in- 
tegtion'of the federal government, not to permit any perſon to trade 
within the limits of the United States in that quarter, without a 


_ written privilege: for that purpoſe, ſigned by the preſident of con- 


greſs.-. vi fo fy hat 1 | 6 
The army of general St. Clair, which was to have achieved 
this arduous; end, amounted to about 1400 men, great part of 


which were militia; and moſt of the others, inconceivable as it 


r, were recruited from the ſea-· port towns upon the 


proportion of them were Europeans. b, 
General St. Clair had advanced between 20 and 30 miles in 


front of fort Jeffarion in his courſe toward lake Erie, when about 


60 of the militia deſerted, with an intention to return to their re- 
ſpectiys homes 3 after whom he diſpatched 300 of his men, they 
conſiſting of the only old troops he had in his army; and it was 
in the abſence of this detachment, that his army was attacked, juſt 
at the break; of day; after the troops, moſt imprudently, had left 
the parade at which they had been ſome time before ir N 
according to the euſtom in indian war, though his out- poſts had 
been attacked inoeſſantly during the whole night, and ſeveral of 


his centinels killed. Tbe Indians, finding the army was thin of 
their guard, ruſhed upon them with ſuch impetuoſity, as to prevent 
their being able to form, or to act with any vigour or precifion. * _ - 


— 


This 


d rt 


a 7 
Aden? -. and. of courſe: were compoſed of men who were totally 
unacquainted-with the indian manner of fighting ;—indeed a large 
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' obliged | to make of pleaſurable. indulgence, and, in many 
| inftances, of his conſtitution. . But when a ſervice of danger 


calls him to the defence of his country, or to dvenge the 
inſults which tyranny or barbar iſm has 9 fferęd, it becomes 0 
ignominious, not cheerfully to forego every gratification 
which is incompatible. with heroiſm. | It . Lqpally,; igno- 
minious to put any conſideration. 0 ene n. with.the 


certainty of ſucceſ; 5 bo ble 8dr Neu 


I know that it has been much t | 2 vith uz t 9x5lax.in 


f 234 1K 
diſcipline for fear of ara ding our men. Jp indizy wars:it 
is is neceſſary to | dbſerve* this rule, which. infallibly leads to 


victory when the combat otherwiſe 3s upon an equal. footing. 


1701 181980 


Never be fu irpriſed. To o prevent which, it 1s only necefr 
ſary to move with ſtrong and aftive flanks, to o keep Pawer- 
| ful and vi gilant « gu 2 0 bo 1185 4 5 whole 288 under 


e 
EET 


> arms every mor! po . —= 5 71 7 7 9 

ET which will elfe | bay prevent 3 pr iſe, 5 + in Hans | 
| This . object has not been abandoned by PR a — 

| went ; and for the purpoſe of rms 16-1 fon 

| ſores more wile, and means Mor certain, ay au pare 

| . hitherto, 3000 federal troops, with a legibn of 720 * 1 

1 are.to be kept in continual . and big die idr gen, 


| 
| IJ to overawe the Indians, the legion is to ſcour wWntry + 
4 5 round, ſo as to ſecure the ſettlements on the weſt — e a. | 


| from their. attacks, and thus by Fiege an nt efta- 
| | 8 ward off the ane edatory war- 


This ſyſtem hubs ale; product n exx impoꝛ 
more intelligent indian chiefs r Ts bble; that it 1 
in vain for them to contend FaninG. a pa a pal] lum, , . is daily in- 
vigorated by the current of operation A perennial 
plant, new no ſigns of decay 8 22 | 
thoſe audacious fugitives, TY pa Tae Sommiſſipers that 
ale wk 


were going to their nations for the pur 
and have alſo agreed to à ceſſation of: 
naries 3 ſo that I hte eee - 15 as 
my opinion, that, if the, preſent Męaſutes age-paribied alith-wifdom 
and yigour, there will Pr dy end to war and maſſacre in Bot 
whack ara ohen e bee eee 
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never attack when their enemy is in force during the night. 


Move in compact order, and though you may be haraſſed in 
adegree, yet with an army of 2000 men well appointed, it 


vould be no difficult matter to paſs through the whole weſt- 


ern country, 
I hope I have, not appeared too ſtrenuous in a cndeavouring 
to wipe away the ſtain which our recent defeat has brought 


upon the- yalour of my countrymen. There has appeared | 


a languor in the execution of our meaſures reſpecting indian 
affairs, which has not only brought an obloquy upon the 
wiſdom of our councils, but has ſubjected us to loſſes that 


Ll 


are as baneful to our population, as they are affecting to our 


ſympathy. 

Many of us have cauſe to mourn eee friend, 
or dear relation, Among the ſlain was a youth of the moſt 
promifing hopes and ſplendid. talents—talents which might 

have proved ornamental to his ene and e to man- 
kind.-- robot ant oa bal : 
1 know yon will excuſe me for ndr ig to the * 


of my young friend, with a light alteration, thoſe beautiful 
lines in the IRad with up Homer deſcribes the Grath of 


: Euphorbus I e => g 
; As che young olive, i in "W" 490 . Col.” 


"Crown'd by freſh fountains with eternal green, 
. Lifts the gay head, in ſnowy flow'rets fair, 
And plays and dances to the gentle air ; 
| When, 401 ! a whirlwind from high heav'n invades. : 

ex be tendet plant, and withers all its ſhades ; 

= r from i its genial bed, 
"3 lovely ruin now defac'd and deal? 
Thus young, thus beautiful, « brave Marſhal” fy 
While the fierce © Indian tore his life away. 


.. ww 


The expedition conducted anden command of Wel 
Scott terminated with ſucceſs. Indeed, from the firſt ſet- 
gement of Kentucky, not one ad our expeditions | has 
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failed. The watchful Indians, who are always Henrqus, and 
ſ˖carcely ever to be diſcovered but in force, obſerve the mo- : 
tions of our army, and readily: enen pee ee very 6 
whether an attack will prove hazardous to hem or. 

1 ſhall begin my enumeration with the ſouthern Indians, 
and proceed. with thoſe of the greateſt proximity; taking 
care to comprehend in the ſchedule the various trihes that 
ve have any diſtinẽt xnowledge oi rene auer | 
chain of lakes, :whith: bounds our empire to the nertijſ an 
| thoſe to ae weſt; of the Miffffippi, arid feu: df . 
Miſouri. o g 2 to endoncrd bed d no gayoirwe q 
Cherokees; in the country: between the queat bend of dhe 

Tenaſee, and the ridges of hills which are caltedivtie(Alle- 
geany mountains, the weſtern; limits 6f-Georgiag/land:thercaſt- | 
ern branches of the Mobile, in number age +15! 51 | 


Chactaws, between the ſaid great bend, the Mi HH˙.i, 985 


and Natchez, o οανον˖j¶wi L 10 gorewel tf 
Upper Creeks, between tha head cbranches .f the river 


 Apalachies, | Eaſt Florida, the rn the 


Miffiffippi, 2800. 1 Opt inen 
Lower Creeks, between the upper-Cvecks andrhegdlf of 
Mexico, „ 08 „snustlouphua sd 10 


Natchez, a little to the: eaſt of ithe Natrhez boa 
Alibamons, between the Natchez and:New-Qiteans; 1450. 
Chekaſaws, between the ſoutbænn limits / of Combeihand, 

the Chactaw ee and -the) headcatiersrofiothe Mobile, 

mt (1:34 «nd tron & ogy goifnogss 
e Wine 5 Wan of the Qhio@ntWabaſhi/400, 
Piankiſhas, Vermilions, and Maſcontins; 1hetweew.ithe 

_ - Wabaſh and Illinois, 600.3, 211 , noqu Eg 

| Ulinois, near Cahokia, a0 ad and Los cox 760 
Kaſkaſkias, near Kaſkaſkia, 25 e 
Pianrias, upon the Illinois river, 400. ble d 

| Skakies, n. near fort ene 8888 the Wabafhz«r750. 


NN Upper 
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Upper Piankiſhas, near hoe Onno; gane the Wa- 
baſh, 300 Y nr 106 3 1298 Ft . 3} 


.--::Qniatonons; e _ hy Wabaſh; 260. 


Miamis, near fort:StziJoſephy/200, 


42718 Ae upon the great'Miami n near for Miami, | 


| m_ IMS asi aft. No 9009 ü bn tis 
4 Wine Fe fort St: Joſeph had ba, 40 
4 Cobunewagas, near Sanduſy 2 200. {6.374 
| - Mingoes, {ow a-foutherw branch of the . 50 
Fo: Mohiccens}-between'ths Sciotd and Mufkingam,' 40. 
Shawnees, on the head branches of the Scioto, redüced 
by tho late action to leſs than Y 51 0 2592010! 2 
„ /Deliniards, in the country between lake Erie and the 


headibrhncheszof the Muſkingumg whocave alf ſuffered in 


the late different actiohsz andꝭ it is ſuppoſed they are reduced 

rom Bbb 407 4.40000 159179 bis} offs ²⁹ an, bee 

Dtelawares, or Linnelinopies, at different villagls upon the 
-mnorthbranck-oÞtheBiſquchdnnap yoo, 1 I 


2if? r nenen Sf. the e Suſquc- 
hanna, 150. - 


46 \antircos; betweldr erf ard the moſt enen. n 


of the Suſquehanna, 80. be 
Mohinoons hetwen Chigrivtand: Owegy, 0 upon: 2 a branch. 
CCC ² . fo ro on 
_ ba;Goroies) b] n UA fanango and Chagnet, to che * 
ul cht enſbennmoſt: brauch bf tlie Suſquehannay % #7 
Saponies, upon a north branch of the Suſquehanna, 30. 
Þ.o, Manficy/ ar Dinhdgo/ up damen braneh _ Gu 


1 ire ammiton £8019 
+ Senegas, upon. the waters of ke Ohio, lakes Eres jake 


Ontario, and Suſquehanna, 3 %%, „ | 
Cayugas, upon the CO and trear the north dk. of 
the Suſquehanna, So. 715% 114246 114512 5; iz Wien N 
N near eee re i * 


„„ Oneidas, 


0 17 
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Oneidas, on tlie eaſt fide e ol Oneida, ind head Vrapelies of 
the oSuſquehanna, 250. 2251 DnD in ao! 89208 dN 
Tuſcaroras, between the Ontidas and Onendegees f 70. 
meat er the weſtern branch of Motwele' ever, 5 
140. t ne Nos gn ecoidozggovol0 = 
me laſt mentioned ſix tribes conſtitute what are knowh 
by the name of the Six Nations: e2ogebsten.ao 1 
Orondoes, near the Thteetivers/460720g6w2nanto?) : 
Abenakies, near che Tree riwers; 1 $67 10 psi 
Little Algonkinis, ear the Three rivers Din 
Pouteotamies, between Br. Josephs and Detroit; 25 
Ottawas „near Detrgit? 500. w bas 101 169m eniftioif 
Cbipbswi, off Sagünafn baylof Jake Hurcng a 21/. 
Ottawas = different tribe), on Saguinam bay of lake. Hu- 
ron, 162 42. 2514500 29191 X06 9TAvIA 60 bed ebavoH 
* Chippawas- (ſeveral tribes of), near Michillimackinack, 
fort St. Mary's, om lake Superior) ant / upon th fGulkern - 
ſhores of that lake, 55664 UDO oe nogu 2114 
Shakies, Pauns bay, 6nlake Michigan, Jb. od 
Mynomamies, near Pauns bay; on lake Michigan cg. 
Ouiſconſings, Ouiſconſing river, 300. boo W n to 
"'Kickapous, upon the Torthery hend branches of theiNiſ- 
GNippi, and the waters of lake Michiga ati „H ic 
Otogamies, between eat are ot the Wee, 


- JOO, 
v2 Mafcbutent, on dae dieil gan, and leeres, hat nd the 
- Miſiflippi, 400. doc Shou 


* between lake Mielfigad and rA Min ſftppi, 
340. ee ee dt to fiezediuot eins 21d W 
Dawes; berweets ald iteiizartaublckadBk Slides. 
| Muſquakies, upon the {6wtheth waters: bf Michigan, 
2c 008 4οi‚⁰d 043 10 d1vot Rhe bsi 
Sioux, on the eaſtern bend bignelles eff rhe Miſfifippi, 


and the iſlands of lake Supororg O2 to dtvot eg 
eino. pO | Otta- 


„oO eiqqiftihiM odr lo 
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+0 Ottsgaumies, on the head waters of the Mifſiſſippi, 300. 
Winnabagoes, on the head waters of the Milblipph, 202» 
KyhBagenendake Superipr, 28% 4651510 + 

„ Neugesteſtes, between. Michigan, and. lake Superior, 599 


Oſevegatchies, near Swagatchy, on the river St, Lawrence, 


4 57s 1H HU cr xt G5 ao tiiorny HH f 
on naſedagoes, near Montreal ee willy $ 


Cohunnewagoes, far Maptreal; 150 1808 een Ot 2055 
Michmacs, on the river, 3% Lahnengę, 0 - „e 
Ameliſti n the: river St{ Lange ANL 
Chalas, nt riger; St. A ge eevimbtoonof . 
Nipiſſins, near the head WAISES ofthe, Qttzwas FIYSTp, 999: 
| Algonquingotewardatleshead makers, of the Qutaas x 3 
234. oll 10 vad nifenwescumoy(odin in9150ib's) _ Ea | 
Round- heads, on Rivicre aux tetes boules, or! ound- 
__ tiven;:heodilidail nid. -((3o 250711 IN TGF 
| ares ſaglreead gruen bee rel eiü , 500. 
Kris, upon lake Chriſtineaux, 1399 ths non s 
Aſſinaboes, dake, Araber. „nt nab ee 
- Barbyacron Bangs between lake-i\Giuabaes and thy Jake 
of the Wood, 1400. ο (190 v17 3111 nog, 22. nao lat) :< 
Aids df che mοð4e on the head and weftern brapghes 
of the Miflifpph aD ονιν odeh 0d; on ger once not i 
Ahn ob the, len heed, and. weſtern, branghes 
of the Miffiffippi, 4000. 


Gann; bases nee en, Ca the NiſkGppi,and 


Miſouri, 3000 SI Btgg. e 
7A} dds; ane Fade, 2999 1 FINE 
White Panis, ſouth- eaſt of the Miſouri, Be” 5 8 


Speuktel Eanizs buch- f che! Miſguri, 1200. n 
Pattoltazy ſbuth-a che Miſouri; 590. J in ug e | 
Grandeſeaux, ſouth of the Miſouri, 800, A. 

„Mic ſaatk of the Miſouri, 1000. 7115 8 ile 

. Ofages, ſouth of the Miſpuri, o. 


* 


%%% 8 RY Miſouris, 


* 
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H 118 Yiiks.f I 12 
Miſouris, on the Miſouri, I 500. 5 agel 
94210 Js e d bo2t 


Arkanzas, on the river Arkanzas, 1000. 

There are ſeveral other tribes, kno wn by the Hume dr Caou- 
itas, Linways, Webings, Ouſaſoys 5 Tes dans, Tölle Avdine, | 
Mineamis, &c. But the different bed have been io confobtid- 


ed one with another, that it is ; impoſſible to collect ect ay diſtintt 


information reſpecting their fityation o or numbers; Whlek 1 
apprehend has proceeded fr from the i rn erfect libitedge 


I & + 7 7 — 0? 


1 


north of lake Michigan gnd loke be s uf perioy ch has 
precluded. the x poſhbility of gainin 8 a any derbe lte efice 


2182 


| travellers | have. had of of the welt of the Mi apps ant nd td the 
whi 


| from chem. 1 However, "the Lg "4 "has beet. 070 cted 


— 241 


from the accounts of Crogb n, „ Boquet, Car der, Hütchins, 
and Dodge, and by the comparative bed) ar tlie beſt 


| informed mem 1, haye been able to mect with3" ani wHbſc 


Nh BV 


knowledge upon this ſubjestz 1 555 they hav: de Written, 


E ſhould prefer to either of the a above auth role I Wc ere 
£15 22 330 Tflib ff 


obliged to take the greateſt part, of what they have relited, 


15 115d} 01 noi 
2 


from hearſay, or proceed upon STE 
There are ſeveral vagrant ti wie 8 call ch ell Oha 


| nakina, Machecous, and Sobibil las. fron? 2 2 ekoktes 5 


O(Q VIAIO uld 1 1001 


ARR 

ed, that my account of thoſe tr ibes i is toler ably e ach © OL 
45 / nir U 

By this liſt, which 1 preſume will appear as 19-777 #'the 


ſudzect will admit of, the RE bers Mae will 
be fonn:! Jeſs than 60,000. who in 7 
gulf of Mexico,, on both ies wn Miſh . > {tie Hi 
of St. Layrence,; and as s far weſt as the © 
| explored ; that is, to the head waters of FR fi ppi, and 


ee. 
ntr) ry has Been 


143 119 "4 1 
fog ah ee pn e d fe fe f 8 def 


and between, that xiver;apd Santa Fe. 
41 have been able to learn very lit heile in IP PD cfg 


the Indians between, Santa, Fe ind} the gulf e. it of Mexico 40 aha | 


14181 W A 


ſtill ls of FOE who, BRADY, 71 country e's 8 river 
g t 


J. if 14 * 2 0 
# z 8111 24 £15 9195 3 40 iN Ji © h lad. 
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| st. Joſeph's and California. However, we are in no way af- 
| fected by them at preſent; arid | it is not very likely that we 
ever toll: - for it. is to be preſumed, that the federal govern- 


Oren of 


went, in ire erön of it its epi re, will take ſuch | precau- 
tions a5, muſt prevent the horrors a that ſanguinary warfare 
ang. mailac acre, which barg hitherto marked the progrels of it its 


S 879 th, 5 E . 10 905 IETF agua 


e 5 toms chat A esfures were THEIRS if 
yolible,. the | if not, te to "cotitine them to 


particylar "4 1388 rol ps the vigour of our meaſures, to 
9 that ve are not to be Ame Väth "and," whenever 


N 


59 f country 1s 4% be tertled, (et the Geile ation be 

| A the ferms 5.0 of, ane a definitive; and by af- 
fapding protection, to the backe ; and chaſtiling the licen- 
tigps, it. may, be expetted i in time, "that ſome ametioration 


| will take place 10 their lavage and fanguinary diſpoſitions. 
a pill pblerve that the r 
greateſt £ diſtznce | from US. ore it Is very certain, that i in pro- 
portion to their diſt; ange fra the whites, they are unac- 


Maintech with, the uſe TIN All the nations north of 


| di Superior, and and thoſe beyond the Mifliflippi, as well as 


_thoſc on 570 ſouri, ae only 'bows and arrows: ſo that” bore 


2210 11 


you takg a Ziehe el ſcattered ſituation, the various cuſ- 


. — and Juper! itions which 1 it is neceſſary to reconcile, in 


rder to > produce pe rſeverance and'i unity of action, and what 


on 15 


au ace y, Or poſſeſs r reſources ſulficieen to enable 


Fe 7 ion Þ of them have 1 the apparatus, or underſtand 


ut deut on laſting hoſtilities againſt the Power ear 


194 * DK; 


-- 


bh 
binerf 1 0 0 1 it müff be dy that even our defccts 


ip "Ra 


N 15 4 der eat federal Waden have been WE 
et roy times, yet v we Halt Toon eſtabliſh a permanent 


91 10] 


rity aint forage 5 invaſio ms and maffacrez; for though 


5 a 
5 dave not 1 en tirely like Hercules, Who deſtroyed the 


 Grpents while an fat id de; Kn, Vpreſylnic;" re 


4 


1hall do it in our ene to maturity. 


U4 | a The 


mel numerous tribes are at the | 
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The French, by conciliating the manners: of the ſavages, 
and by their diffuſing a more general knowledge among 
them of the uſe of fire arms, firſt rendered them formidable 
to the whites, The animoſity continued to exiſt; until the 
commencement of the late war, when that very poliey r 
pracłiſed by the Engl: 9970 Hi they had Phi 1 ne _ 
bated in the French. e bl Aue 

In the various 6 now 1 
fought between us, they have: acquired oa moſte vonderful 
dexterity: and heroie intrepidity but, in theſe acquiſitions, 


they probably have laid the foundation of their own extinctiou: F 


for our defeats but add to our ſtrength 5 and when you re- 
colle& their comparative numbers with ours, and: the; com- i 
paratiye fecimdity of our women, L think the circumſtonce 
does not appear problematical.- 11H Sg is BH, an bets 

However, that is not our with. We would gladly teach 
them the bleſſings of peace; and ſo far did the aſſembly 
of Virginia: carry this diſpaſitien, in che care A4, „that, 
the more effectually to-accelenate ſo deſſrable nb end; they 


tool it into conſideratien toſpafꝭ an act offering bounties to 


ſuch men and women as-woulintermanry with the:Indiane;. 
But as the auimoſities which then exiſted between them and 


the back ſettlers had ariſen to ſuch a height, iwas thought | 
moſt adviſable. to poſtpone, jt until there ſoula he 2 ſtable, 


peate, and till the whites and they wetermecengiied'; but 
tiat never will be the caſe until ore are in poſſefion, of Nia- 


ot and Detroit. Farewell. "89 - S104. lG nou mito Si. 


21 bet 1,191; 
r xe 4500 HDi V ni eib Ipo 
A LETT ER from major Jonathan Heart, to Benismin Smith: 
Barton, M. D. &c. eontainingiobſer vations pn the;@ncient_! 
eee inhabitants, Sd of the: corn coupe: 
Pens red dot Yo yaa. avis Atoll 10 yas ni bang 
Rb gd r: £410. Hurt Hanmar, Jan, B A791 
af T eee Prömiſe Ifo enter en che 


oat int 1712 Tor bore” iow evan 


different * of i inquiry contained 1 in your favour of the 


© 8 | 1 24th 
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2005 of January laſt; but find myſelf unable to ge that 
ſatisfactory l information wich the nature of your work may 
probablyrequire: however, ſuch obſervations as opportunity 
has enabled me to make, Lam happy in laying before you. 
With reſpect to ancient works: thoſe at the mouth of the 


Muffringum are the only veſtiges of any conſiderable works 


I have very particularly attended to, are publiſhed in the Co- 
lumbian Magazine. Thoſe remarks not having been made 
under an expectarion of their being publiſhed, were not ſo 


accurate a8 could now wiſh they had been g but: improve- 


ments having fince been made over the whole! extent of the 
works, no very conſiderable inveſtigation has taken place. 


We did at chat time open the big mount and ſome of the 
graves” dig into the 'cavesgcow: the walls, elevated ſquares, 


and at different places within the compaſs of the works; but 
nothing was found more than neee in nn re- 
mürkealla -5d3 bih zit ol bros : S en nt 5 
he. wotks at GriveicreekiÞ have: cavefutlzor view hu 
never tFacedithe lines with fuch accuracy as to enable me to 
give you n plan They are very extenſive, commencing 
about 4 milts below Grave creek? and continuing, at inter- 
medliate Uiſtanzes for 10007242 miles; along the banks of 
the Ohib. an The principal works arc adjoining the big grave, 
which: is abourchalf a mile from the Ohio, and about the 


ſamè diſtunoe mD Ib of the! mouth of Grave lereck. The 
works are we lirnilarꝰto thoſeiavthe mouth Muſkingum. 


The continuation of works each way conſiſts of ſquare and 
circular redoubts, ditches, Walls and mounts, ſcattered at 
unequal diſtances, in every direction, over extenſive flats. 
Ther big grins, iſo! dated, chas been opened, and human 
bones found ifidt bur Hrdt of am traordinaryIſiae; neither 
have I Eder heard of bones ef farextracrdinaryifize-being 


found in any of thoſe graves, many of which have been 


opened; and generally fond to contain human bones. 


| n ane e fe gonſicerable remains In I have 
; H Ino TH OY (ti Daulis ino ibput to 410 j\ myſelf . 
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myſelf examined. F The edmthogabounits;) or indian (graves, 


4 or monuments (for they are not always found to! contain 


bones), are ſcattered over the hole country, particularly 
along the Ohio, and its main branches n indeed; I have 


4 ſcarcely ever ſeen a handſome ſituation oma hight flat, ad- 


joining any large ſtream, where there were tiene of the 


above- mentioned veſtiges of antiquity. 1 366 Þ awed; 102-26 E, 
Travellers, on whoſe: authority I a -informvime; ' 


. that; on a/ branch of the Scioto, cnliecb Paint creek; are works 


much morutonſider abe: than thoſe at Graveocreck, or Muf- 5 
kingum, amount much larger, a greater varictyrof walls, 


ditches, and encloſures; ad covering a much greater extent 
f country] ithat they continue i fori Heary 260 miles 


along the Seioto to! its junction witho the Mbiog>oppeſite = 


Which, on the Virginia mee re extenſtue works) which 
Anzve been accurately: traced: hy col. Geh Morgan z and 


T have been told that there are remains af ;chimnjes; N 
The next works of note arc on the grent Miami about 


e miles from its junction ti the Ohio Mr. i Welles - 


gentleman of very nide obſte vation and philoſophical in- 
quiry, who had viewed them, .and:liad} alſoo cammed the 


Vorks at Muſkingum, inſormeil m theꝶ rare vy Hhilar, 
though he thought theft more extenſiwe, the Walle bighen, 
And the ditehes deeper than thoſe of Muſkingustyy He alſo 
_ obſerved; there were ſimilar works oh theditile. Miami about . 
10 miles from its: unctibn witii the Ohio which would; be 
11 long: 4 


Theſe are the only trures of ancient wafks of hic L have | 


eee eee x; 
| portitig them as undoubted/faGts. + Many attier vemarkable 
| veſtiges of antiquity have chere deferibed to me, ,marticularly 
onthEeaſt ſide of a ſmali-branck ofthe: Bigrblacks, acxixer 

ich empties irſelf into che Miffiffppis nenrlz / in Iatituge 


3 3 north an elevationtof aarthuabout half a. mile quare, 15 


high, | rom ende oro of hich vv 
N . | of 
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of * gdte with a deep ditch, extends for near half a | 
mile 0 the high lands. This information I had from the 
5 Chattaw: Indians, who inhabit that, country, and it is con- i 
firmed by many white people; who reſided with the 5 


taws, and had often been on the ſpot. 


The tradition of the Chactaws with reſpect to this . | 


| is as follows: That in the midſt is a large cave, which is the 


houſe of the GNF 8PERIT 5 chat in that cave he made the 


h Chactaws:, that the country being then under water, the 
great ſpirit raiſed/ this wall above water, to . Chactawws 
on to dry after they, were made. 


The ſane perſons and others lene the low 


grounds of the Miſfiſſippi, which, ate ſubje& to overflow, 
ati a place called Bio«pieregids a: very large mount, encom- 


paſſed by! n number of ſmaller ones, in a perfect circle, at | 


equal diftanbes from cach other, and at about 200 yards from 


dhe centrei on grand anqunt; Theſe-circumſtances I have tho 


wore veaſorito believe, a every information aſſures me that 


cody is red with veſtiges of ancient ſettlements: as 
dar foath-of the head waters af che Tac and Mobile, a 


en ohſersationꝭ donHĩ hit. Dr ai Aol: „ 


Who choſte inhabitants wereß who have left ſnch traces; 


from ii hee they oxme; and where they nom are; are que- 
res th hee n tet, perhaps, can find any other than 


- eSjeuaidarifortes/} Lean only give my opinion negatively; | 


char they rot ch]truc deri Ferdinande deiSoto;. He 
was nt the continent E fufficient timg tas genſttuct even 


the work ut d iuftringum;- and from every: riteumſtance it 
appdarsathht hel was mo father morth than Qbattafallai, 4 
Chitkwfow village ot che Docmbigbee branch of the Mobile. 


Secendkyftheſt works avere not · cnſtructed by any eusepesu, 
ith; of affe nation ine th diſcoveryſof mexita ſhyf 
Shriſtoßher Oolum him 1 de ſtato of the eee 
growing om them, &. point tn a much carlier date Third 


bew weronoveon®iruttesarche preſent Indians or thats. 
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predeceſſors; or ſome traditions would hive Temäined as to 
tlieir uſes, and they would have retained ſome Rhowlege 
in cbnſtructing ſimilar works.” Fotitthly; they Wr riot con 
ſued by people who procured the feceffaf ies öf lift By 


hunting: a number ſufficient to curry bn Tack" works Heber 
could have fubffſted in that way. Fifthly, Itay Veiture 


to add, the people who conſtructed them were not Altogether 


in an uncivilized fate: they uſt hive beer ufldet the fub- 

ordination of Mw, 4 ARE HHH wellzregülated Poficeg of they 
cduld not have bern Eept together in ſuch Hudterbiis Bödfeb, 
and made to cbhtribüte rothe Carrying fr of füch tüpetf 


ff.... is t6 give You Hts, Kd 
Hot tl conijectüres! 9114.01; cangd i to vusm 325 


There are other haters" wich reſpect to this" töüntty 
worthy of ättentfon; ſuch as, tie quantities of ſnells, cbn- 
cretions; petrifactions, bones; & c. the marks bf Bight water! 


and the natural meadowbs. On the head WAtets of ib MEE 


bile is the true oyſter⸗ hell; of à fhonftrous fize, Ad iH cht 


quantities that I cannot cbncefbe them to have Becton 
ported from the ſea, WRich is 360 mites off.: The Chitks- 
ſaws ſay theſe ſhells were there when they cart into tile 


country. They uſe theſe” ſhells in mäking ther enrtnen 


ware. The foffile ſhells are found in great plenty iH al Parts 


of ihe country ; and petrifzctions are VeryWedllerty par- 


ticularly at the falls of che Ohio: Near the bbtfofn öf the 


falls there is finall rocky iſſaudt Which ff oerl at High 


water. This iſ}atid is remarkiblefor being tg Rar of petri. 
factions. — ad 4 But WMDodz Hill. 
0% of Kae land: f 


bones; and the roots of ſhrubs which grow's | 
theſe there” was à great abundalite:? Gentfemfdn WHo? Have 


refided near; and whoſt'verdrity is" 'ndt to be: üclübted, af. 
ſured mie, that they Had Teen very different urtieles pertifled; 


as part of 4 Hornet's neſt, HK&s, atid 1% one ittftante an 


entire bird. But, what is niere particularly to be TEAK Ed 


chat this petrifying quality is confined to the iſfand, and 
5 12 * 8 | : does 


* 
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Jong not. fo. frequently afford ſamples of it on akin oppoſite 
ſhores; yet there is no ſpring of running water, and ſcarcely. 
a green thing on the iſland. Neither does this quality exiſt, 
in any remarkable degree, either above or below the falls; 


There is a like inſtance up the Tenaſee, of a particular ſpot, 


extraordinary for petrifactions, while. Berking of the kind is 
obſerxable ęither above or below. 

The big bones, found at a place called Fig: hong lick, are 
now to be ſeep in che various muſcums of the ſtateg. It is. 
unneceſſary for me, therefore, to make anꝝ remarks on them. 
At port Lewis on the Miſſiſſinpi, I ſaw a number, of gen- 
tlemen, who, had trayslled up the Miſouri; they ſaid, there 


are many of theſe bones to the weſtiyard, and the Indians 


told them the animal was Mill to, bg found farther weſt, 
The natural meadows. cannot. he accounted. far; ſame of 
them, haves, doubtleſs,;.cmerged. from, the, waters of the 
_ Ming; ONE L.preſups pas an arm of the ſea, ſome 
difnge;abovg.;the math gf. the. Ohio. Other, of theſe 
Wend appear to, have, bega, lakes, the waters of which, 
in Prgeyſz ff time, finding ſomg gurlet, have become dry 
lands. „ Bak. ſomę! pf, theſe, meadows, are high lands, ſur- 
rounded by ap extapſive, rimbered country, in, many. places 
much;Joyer, than, the clear lands, Major Wyllys informed 
 M&that be hed the molt unequivocal proof, from the ap- 
paarances of Hy and ther yefiges a little abqye the mouth 
of che, Miſgygie, chat therwaters, of the Miffiffippi had, in 
rat 7565» p Vd gn fro higher: that the prefent high- water 
marks, Oh the frenbbroad-aivery..a,branch.of the, Tena- 
is, Argperpradicular rookie dn Which, more, than, roo feet 
aboye, the preſent, High- gtr, are artificial characters gf 


eatks, .hirgs e. on 4, My. Williams, 2 gentleman, of repu- 


195iv9+Qgdursd. gh that be had been at the place, and: that 
there conld be very little douht of the characters being arti- 
Gicial, and that it was abſqlutely. impoſible, that anyſperſon 
ar eee e e an that the 


wat cr 8 
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waters of the river hads. at, ſome. time, flowed. ſo wack 
higher. 8 105 T1184 to 2225! 
With reſpest to the 3 of the natives, I eannot 
give you any ſatis factory account; and from hencg they 
came it is ſtill more difficult to determine. The Chickaſaws 
ſay they came from where the ſun ſets in the water, and that 
they were 7 years on the way, marching only 1 moon in a 
year, remaining the other part of the time at the ſame camp, 
preparing for the next year's march. The. ſimilarity be- 
tween their language and that of the Chachay, evidently 
proves that they are from the fame origin. The languages | 


ol the different tribes of the Six nations arg alſo. very ſimilar 
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to each other, as are the languages of many of the weſtern 
nations, and the Creek nations, or Muſcows, ith very little 
: alteratiqn: Meuſcovites. But the languages of the Six nations, 
the weſtern nations, and the Chickaſaws, are ſo different even 
in found and in conſtruction, that they never, could have 
been derived from, or any. way dependent on each other., 
With reſpect to their quſtoms and manners, L am, . 
| y unable to give you any ſatisfactory information. I cannot 
help thinking it a great misfortune, that no meaſuxes have 
erer been taken which, held out a ſufficient inducement, for | 
men of abilities to travel amongſt the tribes;which, are ſo far 
removed from the. natives of Europe, that ye might be aſ- 
| ond: their cuſtoms were not borrowed: from, (or. any, way 
ntermixed with ours. It is equally a misfortune that we 
ars ſuffering ſo'many of their languages to, becomg;extinEt, | 
without preſerving their radical characteriſtics: for there is 
a certain characteriſtic peculiar to different languages, not 
dependent on each other, which, though diſguiſed, with a 
variety of ſounds, or different dialects, on accuratę examin- 
ation will give ſome grounds to conjecture from what, lan- 
_ guage they are derived; and I cannot help thinking that a 
full inveſtigation of the different languages of the nations 
. be e mit probable m. means for farming reaſonable con- 
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jectures from whence this Tbaktnest Gz peoptel. A Know- 


ledge of their cuſtoms and manners might alſo give us 


ſome light?” Phofe; however, who argue that the Indians 


Are defcended fem the ten in of Ifrael, from a fimilarity | 
of fotie' cuſtoms, de not conſider that the Ifraelites were 


but little removed from a te of nature; that nature is 
uniform, and that all things being equal ever operate the 


funte. It is true that many cuſtoms of the Indians are the 
fine with'thoſt of the Hraentes: but they were! ſuch as na- 


ture herſelf pointed Gut. 


As to the penitis'of the Indians, 1 believe they are as ca- 


| | pant a8 ally other bation” in learning any art, Eitler mechani- 
end br Hberal. Tid6ed, 1 never could find chat they polleſſed 


any örigihät ideas different form Sir wn, or had any bias 


f e to particular vices, or predominancy of 
any pation; Rich could not ba traced to their origin in the 
Rötha Hund and be found to ariſe From tlie different ſtages, 
| betiveck eea8follts ſtate of flatüre and the higheſt degree 
of Civilxatlor! in fact; we find them poſſeſſed of 1 pat 
fon, propchiffty; and Gang of man. 
20 Witt regard to the arts of the ancient inhabitants, chere 


is verynitrlen grund for us to draw conjectures from. I 


Win meafüfes had Been early taken to collect and preſerve 


che Gifftetnt Articles which have been found in different 


Places; and cHat alf Other, artificial as well as natural curioſi- 
| A” t6gether with ackttfate deſcriptions of all the veſtiges 
of afitiqttysd ctuld Have” been collected and preſerved, 
| rerbipb Non che Whole, ſome future inquiries might have 
Ra us d 48 ve tg ation of tlie hiftory of this country. 


T migkit sen ddkdt a great number of informations, from | 


travellers,” Concef wing various tribes of Indians; their cuſ- 
bomes- Heir. Mb g tages &c. ſuch as that there are Indians 
Wzô ſpeak the Welſh language; that there are others ho 


Re in works fimflar to the ancient remains already deſcrib- ; 
ell; that there are Indians who live a ſhepherd life; "avid 
a 8 | 365 os : Wee. 5 : others i 
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| il others who entirely devote themſelves to the cultivation of 


k | e the ſoil. Put I have not ſuch full afſurance of the truth of 
ik | theſe matters as to authoriſe me to report them. 


l bave thus, according to the beſt of my abilities, given 
every information in my power, on the various inquiries in 
189 your favour. I have little expectation of there being any 
185 . thing new in them, or which will give light on the ſubjects; 


! FF  . but ſuch as they are, pleaſe to accept them as my earneft 
1 | RE _ endeavours to ſerve you, With every ſentiment of en, 
1 | We I am, Sir, 

[i [| hs N 15 Your's, &c. 

1 55 e JoxaTHan Hearr, 

. — — 


— — Py 
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DESCRIPTION of a remarkable ok and 2 near the 
| weſtern ſide of the Youghiogeny river, a quarter. of a mile 
from Crawford's ferry, and about 12 miles from Union 


town, in Fayette county, in the ſtate 64 Pennſylvania. 
| By Thomas Hutchins, - _. Fes: 


Tarts caſcade is occaſioned by à rock HY her 
form, the chord of which, from one extremity of the arch 
to the other, is nearly 100 yards: the arch, or circular part, 
is extenſive, and upwards of 20 feet in height, exhibiting a 
grand and romantic appearance. This very curious produc- 
tion is compoſed of ſtone of variegated colours, and a ſpe- 
cies of marble beautifully chequered with veins running in 
different directions, preſenting, on a cloſe inſpection, a faint 
reſemblance of a varicty of mathematical figures of different 
angles and magnitudes. The operations of nature in this 
ſtructure ſeem to be exceedingly uniform and majeſtic; the 
5 layers or rows of ſtone of which it is compoſed are of various 
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1 lengths and thicknefles, more reſembling the effects of art 
: | than nature. A flat thin ſtone from 8 to 10 inches thick, 
| about 20 . wide, forms the upper part of this amphithea- 
4 
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tre, over which the ſtream precipitates. The whole front 


of this rock is made up from top to bottom, as well as from 
one extremity. of the arch to the other, of a regular ſuceeſs 
ſion, principally, of limeſtone, ſtrata over ſtrata, and each 


ſtratum or row projecting in a horizontal direction, a little 
farther out than its baſe, until it terminates into one entire 


flat, thin, extenſive piece „ as already mentioned; and which 


jets out at right angles or in a parallel line with the bottom, 55 


over which it impends 15 or 20 feet, and that without co- 
lumns, or even a ſingle pillar for its ſupport. This circum- 


ſtance, together with the grand circular walk between the 


front of the rock, and the ſheet of water falling from the 
ſummit, exhibits ſo noble and ſingular an appearance, that it 
eannot be beheld vithout GAS and e 
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* E N T UCK Y. 
By JOHN FILSON. 


PUBLISHED IN THE YEAR 1784. 


LY 


ADVERTISEME NT. 


WI the 8 inhabitants of Kentucky, and well ac- 
quainted with the country from its firſt ſettlement ; at the requeſt 
of the author of this book, have carefully reviſed it, and recom- 
mend it to the public as an exceeding good performance, con- 


_ taining as accurate a deſcription of our country as we think can 


poſſibly be given: much preferable to any in our knowledge ex- 
tant; and think it will be of great utility to the public. Witneſs 
eur hands this r2th day of "Ow; Anno Domini 1784. | 


Pg | . DANIEL BOON, 


LEVI TODD, 
JAMES HARROD. 


PREFACE. 


THE generality of thoſe geographers, who hes ien esd 2 c 
map or deſcription of America, ſeem either to have no knowledge 
of Kentucky, or to haye neglected it, although a place of infinite 
importance: and the reſt have proceeded ſo erroneouſly, that they 
have left the world as much in darkneſs as before, | 

When I viſited Kentucky, I found it ſo far to exceed my NPY 
ations, although great, that I concluded it was a pity that the 
world had not adequate information of it. I conceived that a pro- 


per * of it wae an object highly intereſting to the United 
States 5 


* 
: 
| 
{ 
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States; and therefore, incredible as it may appear to ſome, I muſt 
declare, that this performance is not publiſhed from lucrative mo- 
tives, but ſolely to inform the world of the happy elimate and 


plentiful ſoil of this favoured . region. AndIi imagine the reader 
will believe me the more eaſily when J inform him, that I am not 
an inhabitant of Kentucky, but having been there ſome time, by 


my acquaintance in it, am ſufficiently able to publiſh the truth, 
and, from principle, have cautiouſly endeavoured to avoid every 
ſpecies of falſehood. The conſciouſneſs of this encourages me to 
hope for the public candour, where errors may poſſibly be found. 
The three gentlemen honouring this work with their recommenda- 
tion, colonel Boon, colonel 'Todd, and colonel Harrod, were among 


the firſt ſettlers, and perfectly well acquainted with the country. To 

them I acknowledge myſelf much indebted for their friendly aſſiſt- 
| ance in this work, which they cheerfully contributed, with a dif- 
| Intereſted view of being ſerviceable to the public. My thanks are 


more eſpecially due to col. Boon, who was earlier acquainted with 
the ſubject of this performance than any other now living, as ap- 
pears by the account of his adventures, which I eſteemed curious 


and intereſting, and therefore have publiſhed them from his own 


mouth. Much advantage may poſſibly ariſe to the poſſeſſor of this 
book, as thoſe who wiſh to travel in Kentucky will undoubtedly | 
find it a complete guide, To ſuch I affirm, that there is nothing 


mentioned or deſcribed but what they will find trus. Conſcious 


that it would be of general utility, I have omitted nothing, and 
been exceeding particular in every part, Thats it may have the _ | 
_ effect, is the ſincere wiſh of 

JOHN e 


| 


THz DL5covany; PURCHASE, AND SETTLEMENT 


OF KENTUCKY. 


THE firſt kite man we have certain accounts of, who | 
_ diſcovered this province, was one James Mhride, who, in | 
company with ſome others, in the year 17 54, paſſing down 
the Ohio in canoes, landed at the mouth of Kentucky river, 


10 there marked a tree with the firſt letters of his name, 
| PT _ and 


"__ 


LLC 


AS — So — 
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and che date, which remain to this day *. Theſe men re- 
connoitred the country, and returned home with the 


pleaſing news of their diſcovery of the beſt tract of land in 


North America, and probably in the world. From this pe- 


riod it remained concealed till about the year 1767, when 


one John Finley, and ſome others, trading with the Indians, 


fortunately travelled over the fertile region now called 
Kentucky, then but known to the Indians, by the name of. 


the Dark and Bloody Ground, and ſometimes the Middle 
Ground. This country greatly engaged Mr. Finley s atten- 
tion. Some time after, diſputes ariſing between the Indians 
and traders, he was obliged to decamp; and returned to his 
place of reſidence in North Carolina, where he communi- 
cated his diſcovery to col. Daniel Boon, and a few more, 
who conceiving it to be an intereſting object, agreed in the 
year 1769 to undertake a journey in order to explore it. 
After a long fatiguing march, over a mountainous wilder- 


neſs, in a weſtward direction, they at length arrived upon 


its borders; and from the top of an eminence, with j joy and 


| wonder, deſcried the beautiful landſcape of Kentucky. Here 


they encamped, and ſome went to hunt proviſions, which 
were readily procured, there being plenty of game, while 
col. Boon and John Finley made a tour through the coun- 
try, which they found far exceeding their expectations, and 
returning to camp, informed their companions of their diſ- 


coveries: but, in ſpite of this promiſing beginning, this com- 


pany, meeting with nothing but hardſhips and adverſity, 


| grew exceedingly diſheartened, and was plundered, diſperſ- 


ed, and killed by the Indians, except col. Boon, who con- 
tinued an inhabitant of the wilderneſs until the Year 1777, 
when he returned home. | 
About this time Kentucky had drawn the attention of ſe- | 
veral gentlemen. Doctor Walker, of Virginia, with a num- 


* This was well known to the Virginian and Carolina men in 
1750. Chriſtopher Gift, Croghan, Barney Curran, Montour, - 
and ſeveral others, explored it, and made a —_ in FF * with the 
Piankaſhas Indians. 8 5 | a 

r ; 
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ber more, ates a tour weſtward for Aer endeavour- 
ing to find the Ohio river; and afterwards he and general 
Lewis, at fort Stanwix, purchaſed from the Five Nations of 
Indians the lands lying on the north ſide of Kentucky. Col. 
Donaldſon, of Virginia, being employed by the ſtate to run 
a line from 6 miles above the Long iſland, on Holſton, to 
the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, and finding thereby that 
an extenſive tract of excellent country would be cut off to 
the Indians, was ſolicited, by the inhabitants of Clinch and 
Holſton, to purchaſe the lands lying on the north ſide of 
Kentucky river from the Five Nations. This purchaſe he com- 
pleted for 500 pounds, ſpecie. It was then agreed, to fix a 


5, boundary line, running from the Long iſland on Holſton to 


the head of Kentucky river; thence down the ſame to the 
mouth, thence up the Ohio, to the mouth of Great Kanha- 
way: but this valuable purchaſe the ſtate refuſed to con- 
Richard Henderſon, of North Carolina, being informed 
of this country by col. Boon, he and ſome other gentle- 
- men held a treaty with the Cherokee Indians at Wataga, in 
March 1775, and then purchaſed from them the lands ly- 
ing on the ſouth ſide of Kentucky river, for goods, at valu- 
able rates, to the amount of 60060 pounds, ſpecie6 
| Soon after this purchaſe, the ſtate of Virginia took the 
5 alarm, agreed to pay the money col. Donaldſon had con- 
tracted for, and then diſputed Mr. Henderſon's right of 
purchaſe, as a private gentleman of another ſtate, in behalf 
of himſelf: however, for his eminent ſervices to this coun- 
try, and for having been inſtrumental in making ſo valuable 
an acquiſition to Virginia, that ſtate was pleaſed to reward 
him with a tract of land at the mouth of: Green river, to 
the amount of 200,000 acres; and the ſtate of North 
Carolina gave him the like quantity in Powel's valley. This 
region was formerly claimed by various tribes of Indians; ; 
whoſe title, if they had any, originated in ſuch a manner, 
3s! to render it doubtful which ought to n it: hence 
" 3 | this 
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this fertile ſpot became an object of contention, a theatre of 
war, from which it was properly denominated the Bloody 
Grounds. Their contentions not being likely to decide the 
right to any particular tribe, as ſoon as Mr. Henderſon and 
his friends propoſed to purchaſe, the Indians agreed to ſell ; 
and notwithſtanding the valuable conſideration they re- 
ceived, have continued ever fince troubleſome nei 1cighbours 
to the new ſettlers. 


| SITUATION AND BOUNDARIES. 
| KevTucky is fituated, in its central part, near the la- 
titude of 38 north, and 856 weſt longitude, and lying 
within the fifth climate, its longeſt day is 14 hours 40 mi- 
nutes. It is bounded on the north by Great Sandy creek ; 
by the Ohio on the N. W. by North Carolina on the ſouth ; 
and by the Cumberland mountain on the eaſt ; being up- 
wards of 250 miles in length, and 200 in breadth ; and is 
at preſent divided into 3 counties, Lincoln, Fayette, and 
Jefferſon ; of which' Fayette and Jefferſon are bounded by 
the Ohio, and the river Kentucky ſeparates Fayette on its 
north ſide from the other two. There are at preſent 8 
towns laid off, and building, and more are propoſed. 
Louiſville, at the falls of Ohio, and Beards town, are in 
| Jefferſon county; Harrodſburg, Danville, and Boons- 
burrow, in Lincoln county; Lexington, Lees town, and 
Greenville, in Fayette county; the two laſt being on · Ken- 
tucky river, At theſe and many other places, on this and 
other rivers, inſpecting-houſes are eſtabliſhed for tobacco, 
which may be cultivated to great advantage, although not 
altogether the ſtaple anna of the country. . 


RIVERS. 4 | 

Tux beautiful river Ohio bounds Kentucky i in its whole 

length, being a mile and ſometimes leſs in breadth, and is 

ſufficient to carry boats of great burden. Its general courſe 

is ſouth 60 degrees weſt ; and in its courſe it receives num- 
| EE EC bers 
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bers of large and ſmall rivers, which pay tribute to its glory. 

The only diſadvantage this fine river has, is a rapid, one 

mile and an half long, and one mile and a quarter broad, 

called the falls of Ohio. In this place the river runs over a 

rocky bottom, and the deſcent is ſo gradual, that the fall 
does not probably in the whole exceed 20 feet. In ſome 
places we may obſerve it to fall a few feet. When the 
| ſtream is low, empty boats only can paſs and repaſs this ra- 
pid; their lading muſt be tranſported by land; but when 
high, boats of any burden may paſs in ſafety. Excepting 
this place, there is not a finer river in the world for naviga- 
tion by boats. Beſides this, Kentucky is watered by 8 ſmaller 
rivers, and many large and ſmall creeks. : 

Licking river heading in the mountains with Cumberland 
river, and the north branch of Kentucky, runs in a N. W. 
direction for upwards of 100 miles, collecting its ſilver 
ſtreams from many branches, and is done 2 100 yards broad 
at its mouth. 

Red river * heads and interlocks with the main 3 of 
Licking, and flows in a S. W. courſe into Kentucky river, 
being about 60 miles long, and 60 yards wide at its mouth. 

5 The Kentucky river riſes, with 3 heads, from a moun- 
tainous part of the country. Its northern branch interlocks 
with Cumberland; runs half way in a weſtern direction, 

and the other half e It. is amazingly crooked, 
upwards of 200 miles in length, and about 1 50 yards broad. 
| Elkhorn is a ſmall river which empties itſelf into Ken- 
tucky in a N. W. by W. courſe; is about 50 miles long, 

and 50 yards broad at the mouth, 3 + 

| Dick's river joins the Kentucky in a north-weſt direction 3 

is about 45 miles long, and 45 yards wide at its mouth. 

This river curiouſly heads and interlocks its branches with 
Salt river, Green river, and the waters of Rockcaſtle river. 
Salt river riſes at four different places near each other. 


# | This river is a principal branch of the Kentucky. 1 
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The windin gs of this river are curious, rolling its dens 
round a ſpacious tract of fine land, and uniting almoſt 1 5 
miles before they approach the Ohio, and 20 miles below = 


the falls. It is amazingly ene and runs a weſtern 


courſe near 90 miles. | 
Green river, interlocking with the haves of Dick's river, 
as is mentioned above, is alſo amazingly crooked, keeps a weſt- 


| ern courſe for upwards of 150 miles, and is about 80 yards 


wide at its mouth, which is about 220 miles below the falls. 


Cumberland river interlocks with the northern branch of 


Kentucky, as aforeſaid ; and rolling round the other arms of 
Kentucky among the mountains, in a ſouthern courſe for 
100 miles; then in a ſouth-weſtern courſe for above 100 


miles; then in a ſouthern and ſouth-weſtern courſe for 


about 250 more, finds the Ohio, 413 miles below the falls. 


At the ſettlements it is 200 yards broad; and at its mouth 
| 300, having pn through North Carolina in about half its 


| courſe. 

The Great 3 or New river, riſes in North . 
lina, runs a northern and north-weſt courſe for upwards of 
409 miles, and finds the Ohio 400 miles above the falls. 
It is about 500 yards wide at its mouth. Theſe two rivers 
are juſt mentioned, being beyond our limits. They run 
contrary courſes, are exceeding large; and it is worth notice, 
that Clinch, Holſton „Nolachucky, and Frenchbroad rivers, 
take their riſe between theſe two, or rather weſtward of 


New river, ſome of them riſing and interlocking with it; 


and when they meet, form what is called the Tenaſee river, 


which runs a weſtern courſe, and finds the Ohio 12 miles 


below Cumberland river. It is 9880 large, and has 2s ſpacious | 
tracts of fine land. | | 

- Theſe rivers are navigable for 1250 Amoſtt to their ſources, 
without rapids, for the greateſt part of the year. 'This 


country is generally level, and abounding with. limeſtone, 


which uſually lies about 6 feet ap. EXCEps in hollows, 
| | Where 
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"hard ſtreams run, where we find abe rock 1 in the e 
. of the channel, 


The ſprings and ſtreams leon i in June, 1 continue ab, 


2 hindering navigation, until November, when the autumnal 
rains ſoon prepare the rivers for boats, and repleniſh the 


whole country with water but although the ſtreams de- 
creaſe, yet there is always ſufficient for domeſtic uſes. 
There are many fine ſprings, that never fail; every farmer 


has a on one at leaſt 3 and excellent wells ny I mY 
NATURE OF THE sor. 8 


THE country, in ſome parts, is nearly tevel; 3 in a 22 


not ſo much ſo; in others again hilly, but moderately; and 


in ſuch places there is moſt water. The levels are not like 
a carpet, but interſperſed with ſmall riſings and declivities, 
which form a beautiful proſpect. A great part of the ſoil is 


amazingly fertile; ſome not ſo good, and ſome poor. The 


inhabitants diſtinguifh its quality by firſt, ſecond, and third 
rate lands; and ſcarcely any ſuch thing as a marſh or ſwamp 
is to be found. There is a ridge, where . en, 


| Sy of the fize of a mountain. 
All the land below the Great Kanhaway, until we come 


near the waters of Licking river, is broken, hilly, and gene- 
rally poor; except in ſome vallies, and on Little and Great 
Sandy creeks, where there is ſome firſt rate land, but moſtly. 

| ſecond and third rate. It is ſaid, that near this water is 
found a pure ſalt rock. Upon the north branch of Licking 


we find à great body of firſt rate land. This ſtream runs 


nearly parallel to the Ohio for a conſiderable diſtance, and 


is about 7 miles from the mouth of Limeſtone creek, where 


is a fine harbour for boats coming down the Ohio, and now 
a common landing. It is 65 miles from Lexington, to which 
there is a large waggon road. The main branch of Licking 


is about 22 miles from Limeſtone. On this ſtream we find 


| ſome firſt, but moſtly ſecond and third rate lands, and to- 


wards its head ſomething hilly, There we find the Blue 


cke 
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licks, two fine falt ſprings, where great plenty of ſalt may 
be made. Round theſe licks the ſoil is poor for lone 
diſtance, being much impregnated with ſalt. a 

The ſouthern branch of Licking, and all its other arms, 
ſpread through a great body of firſt, and ſome ſecond rate 
land, where there is abundance of cane, and ſome ſalt licks 
and ſprings. On theſe ſeveral branches of Licking are good 
mill ſeats, and navigation to the Ohio, from the fork down 


to its mouth. The land is hilly, and generally poor, yet 


along the ſtreams and in vallies we find ſome excellent 
land, 

The Elkhorn lands are much 8 being ſituated in 
a bend of Kentucky river of | great extent, in which this little 
river, or rather large creek, riſes, Here we find moſtly ® 
firſt rate land, and near the Kentucky river ſecond and 
third rate. This great tract is beautifully ſituated, covered 
with cane, wild rye, and clover; and many of the ſtreams 
afford fine mill ſeats, | 

The lands below the mouth of Elkhorn, up Eagle creek, 
and towards the Ohio, are hilly and poor, except thoſe con- 
tained in a great bend of the Ohio oppoſite Great Miami, 
cut off by the Bigbone and Banklick creeks interlocking, 
and running ſeparate courſes. Here we find a _ deal of 
good land, but ſomething hilly. 

On Kentucky river we find many fertile vallies, or bot- 
toms, along the river, eſpecially towards its riſe. There is 
good land alſo on Red river, but towards the heads of chis, 
and Kentucky, the ſoil is broken; but even here, we find 
in vallies, and along ſtreams, a great deal of fruitful land. 
Generally the ſoil, within a mile or two of Kentucky river, 
is of the third and fourth rates; from about that diſtance, 
as we leave it on either ſide, we approach good lands. The 

country through which it winds its courſe, for the moſt part, 
may be conſidered as level to its banks, or rather precipices ; 
from the brow of which we behold the river, 3 and ſome- 
a V 
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times 400 feet deep, like a great canal, For a more parti- 
cular account of this, we refer the reader to where we treat 
of the curioſities of Kentucky. 


Dick's river runs through a great inde of firſt rate law; | 
abounding everywhere with cane, and affords many excellent 


mill ſeats. Many mills are already built on this ſtream, and 


will have a plentiful ſupply of water in the dryeſt ſeaſons, | 
The banks of this river, near its mouth, are ſimilar to the 


banks of Kentucky. The ſeveral ſtreams and branches of 
Salt river afford excellent mill ſeats. Theſe roll themſelves 
| through a great tract of excellent land; but the country from 
the junction of theſe waters, and ſome miles above towards 
the Ohio, which may be about 25 miles, is level and poor, 


and has abundance of ponds. For a conſiderable diſtance : : 


from the head of this river, the land is of the firſt quality, 
well ſituated, and abounds with fine cane. Upon this and 
Dick's river, the inhabitants are chiefly ſettled, it being the 


| ſafeſt part of the e from the incurſions of the In- 


dians. 
Green river affords excellent mill ſeats, and a conſtant 


ſtream. This is allowed to be the beſt watered part of. 


Kentucky, On its banks we find many fine bottoms, ſome 


firſt rate, but moſtly ſecond and third rate lands; and at 
ſome diſtance, many knobs, ridges, and broken poor land. 


Below a creek, called Sinking creek, on this river, within 
50 miles of Ohio, towards Salt river, a great territory begins, 


called Green river barrons, extending to the Ohio, It 
has no timber, and little water, but affords excellent paſtur- 
age for cattle. On ſome parts of this river we find abun- 


dance of cane, ſome falt licks, and ſulphureous and bituminous 
ſprings. South of Green river, in the lands reſerved for the 
continental and ſtate troops of Virginia, an exceeding valu- 


able lead mine has lately been diſcovered. Iron ore is found | 
on Rough creek, a ſtream running into this river. That 


part of Cumberland river which is in the Kentucky country, 
traverſes | 
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traverſes a hilly poor land, though in ſome parts we find . | 


| foil along its ſides. The other rivers I mentioned (viz. 


Great Kanhaway and Tenaſee) are not in the Kentucky 
country, and therefore do not come Properly within 8 


. . 
5 . 
% 
plan. 


The reader, by caſting his eye upon the map, and viewing 
round the heads of Licking, from the Ohio, and round the 


heads of Kentucky, Dick's river, and down Green river to 


the Ohio, may view, in that great compaſs of above 100 
miles ſquare, the moſt IE _— upon which 


the ſun ever ſhone. 


The Ohio river, the great W * all ins numerous 


rivers that flow into it from both ſides, has many fine 


vallies along its banks; and we obſerve that oppoſite to each 


of them there is a hill; theſe hills and bottoms changing - 


fides alternately. It only remains under this head to inform 
the reader that there is a great body of firſt rate land near the 
falls, or rapids, called Bare-graſs; and it will be ſufficient 


juſt to mention that the country on the N. W. fide of the 


Ohio is allowed by all travellers to 11 a moſt fertile, level | 


—_— and well watered, 


AIR AND cLIMATE. 5 
Tus country is more temperate and healthy than the 


| ether ſettled parts of America, In ſummer it has not the 


ſandy heats which Virginia and Carolina experience, and 


receives a fine air from its rivers. In winter, which at moſt 


only laſts three months, commonly two, and is but ſeldom 


'4 ſevere, the people are ſafe in bad houſes ;' and the beaſts 


have a good ſupply without fodder. The winter begins 
about chriſtmas, and ends about the firſt of March, at fartheſt 
does not exceed the middle of that month. Snow ſeldom 


alls deep or lies long. The weſt winds often bring ſtorms, 
and the caſt: winds clear the ſky; but there is no ſteady 
rule of weather in that reſpect, as in the northern ſtates. 


The 
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The weſt winds are ſometimes cold and nitrous. The Ohio 
running in that direction, and there being mountains on 
that quarter, the weſterly winds, by ſweeping along their 


tops, in the cold regions of the air, and over a long tract 


of frozen water, collect cold in their courſe, and convey it 
over the Kentucky country; but the weather is not ſo in- 
tenſely ſevere as theſe winds bring with them in Pennſylva- 


nia. The air and ſeaſons depend very much on the n | 


mM to heat and cold, e and e _ 


SOIL, AND PRODUCE, 


' Tux ſoil of Kentucky is of a looſe, deep, black mould, 
without ſand, in the firſt rate lands about 2 or g feet deep, 


I and exceeding luxurious in all its productions. In ſome 


places the mould inelines to brown. In ſome the wood, as 
the natural conſequence of, too rich a ſoil, is of little value, 
appearing like dead timber and large ſtumps in a field lately 
cleared. Theſe parts are not, conſiderable. The country 
in general may be conſidered as well timbered, producing 
large trees of many kinds, and to be exceeded by no country 


in variety, Thoſe which are peculiar to Kentucky are the. 
ſugar-tree, which grows in all parts in great abundance, and 
furniſhes every family with plenty of excellent ſugar. The 


honey-locuſt is curiouſly ſurrounded with large thorny 


ſpikes bearing broad and long pods in form of _ has a 


ſweet taſte, and makes excellent beer. : 

Ihe coffee-tree greatly reſembles. the black oaks — 
large, and alſo bears a pod, in which is encloſed coffee. 
The papaw- tree does not grow to a great ſize, is a ſoft wood, 
bears a fine fruit, much like a cucumber in ſhape and ſize, and 
taſtes ſweer, The cucumber- tree is ſmall and ſoft; with re- 
markable leaves, and bears a fruit much reſembling that from 


which it is named. Black mulberry trees are in abundance. 
The wild cherry-tree is here frequent, of -larye ſize, and 
| ſupplies the' inhabitants with boards for all their buildings. 
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Here alſo 3 is the buck-eye, an exceeding ſoft wood, bearing 
a remarkable black fruit, and ſome other kinds of trees not 
common elſewhere. Here is a great plenty of fine cane, on 
which the cattle feed, and grow fat. This plant in general 


Eo: grows from 3 to 12 feet high, of a hard ſubſtance, with 


joints at 8 or 10 inches diſtance along the ſtalk, from which 
proceed leaves reſembling thoſe of the willow. There are 
many cane brakes ſo thick and tall, that it is difficult to paſs 
through them. Where no cane grows there is abundance 
of wild rye, clover, and buffalo graſs, covering vaſt tracts 
of country, and affording excellent food for cattle. The 
| Gields are covered with abundance of wild herbage not com- 
mon to other countries—the ſhawaneſe fallad, wild lettuce, 
and pepper-graſs, and many more, as yet unknown to the 
inhabitants, but which, .no doubt, have excellent virtues. 
Here are ſeen the fineſt crown-imperials in the world, the 
cardinal flower, ſo much extolled for i its ſcarlet colour; and 
all the year, excepting the winter months, the plains and val- 
lies are adorned with variety of flowers of the moſt admira- 
ble beauty. Here is alſo found the tulip-bearing laurel-tree, 


or magnolia, which has an exquiſite ſmell, and continues to 


bloſſom and ſeed for ſeveral montlis together. 
This country is richeſt on the higher lands, exceeding che 

fineſt low grounds in the ſettled parts of the continent. 
When cultivated it produces in common 50 and 60 buſhels. 
per acre; and I have heard it affirmed by credible perſons, - 
that above 100 buſhels of good corn were produced from an 
acre in one ſeaſon, The firſt rate land is too rich for 
wheat till it have been reduced by 4 or 5 years cultivation. 

Col. Harrod, a gentleman of veracity in Kentucky, has 
lately experienced the production of ſmall grain, and arms, | 
that he had 3 5 buſhels of 1 and 50 Do of rye 
per acre, ; 

I think, in common, the 1294 will 8 ho 30. 
buſhels of wheat and rye, upon a moderate computation, | 

per 
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per acre; and this is the general opinion of the idioms 
We may ſuppoſe that barley and oats will increaſe abundant- 
ly; as yet they have not been ſufficiently tried. The ſoil is 
very favourable to flax and hemp, turnips, potatoes, and cot- 
ton, which grow in abundance ; and the ſecond, third, and 
fourth rate lands are as proper for ſmall grain, Theſe ac- 
counts of ſuch amazing fertility may, to ſome, appear incre- 
dible, but are certainly true. Every huſbandman may have 
a good garden or meadow, without water or manure, where 
he pleaſes. 'The ſoil, which is not of a thirſty A 
commonly well ſupplied with plentifuł ſhowers. 
Iron ore and lead are found in abundance, but we do not 
hear of any ſilver or gold mine as yet diſcovered. ; 
I The vweſtern waters produce plenty of fiſh and fowl. The 
fiſh, common to the waters of the Ohio, are the buffalo-fiſh, 
of a large fize, and the cat-fiſh, ſometimes exceeding 100 
weight. Trout have been taken in Kentucky weighing go 
pounds. The mullet, rock, perch, gar-fiſh, and eel, are 
here in great plenty. Suckers, ſun-fiſh, and other hook-fiſh, 
are abundant ;z but no ſhad or herrings. We may ſuppoſe 
with a degree of certainty, that there are large ſubterraneous. 
aqueduts ſtored with fiſh, from whence fine ſprings ariſe 
in many parts, producing fine hook-fiſh in variety. On 
theſe waters, and eſpecially on the pin the ' geele and 
ducks are amazingly numerous. 

The land fowls are turkies, which are very 9 
2 and partridges . The paroquet, a bird every 
way reſembling a parrot, but much ſmaller; the ivory- bill 
woodcock, of a whitiſh colour, with a white plume, flies 
ſereaming exceeding ſharp. It is aſſerted that the bill of 
this bird is pure ivory, a circumſtance very ſingular in the 
plumy tribe. The great owl reſembles its ſpecies in other 
parts, but is remarkably different in its vociferation, ſome- 
' * What is called a partridge by moſt people in America is a 
quail, and what is called a an is a FOO grouſe. 8 
| times 
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times making a ſtrange ſurpriſing noiſe, like a man in the 
moſt extreme danger and difficulty. 

Serpents are not numerous, and a are ſuch as are to be 
found in other parts of the continent, except the bull, the 
horned, and the mockaſon ſnakes. Swamps are rare, and 
conſequently frogs and other reptiles common to ſuch 


"Places. There are no ſwarms of bees, except ſuch as have 


been introduced by the preſent inhabitants. 


| | © QUADRUPEDS, | 
AMONG the native animals are the urus, biſon, or Zorax, 
deſcribed. by Ceſar, which we call a buffalo, much reſem- 
bling a large bull, of a great ſize, with a large head, thick, 
ſhorr, crooked horns, and broader in his forepart than be- 


- hind. Upon his ſhoulder is a large lump of fleſh, covered 


with a thick boſs of long wool and curly hair, of- a dark 


brown colour. They do not riſe from the ground as our cattle, 
but ſpring up at once upon their feet; are of a broad make, 


and clumſy appearance, with ſhort legs, but run faſt, and 


turn not aſide for any thing when chaſed, except a ſtanding 


tree. They weigh from 500 to 1000 weight, are excellent 


meat, ſupplying the inhabitants in many parts with beef, and 


their hides make good leather. I have heard a hunter aſſert, 
he ſaw above 1000 buffaloes at the Blue licks at once; ſo nu- 


merous were they before the firſt ſettlers had wantonly ſport= 


ed away their lives. There ſtill remains a great number i in 
the exterior parts of the ſettlement. They feed upon cane and 


graſs, as other cattle, and are innocent harmleſs creatures. 


There are till to be found many deer, elks, and: bears, 5 
within che ſettlement, and many more on the borders of it. 
There are alſo panthers, wild cats, and wolves. ; „ 

The waters have plenty of beavers, otters, n md | 


5 muſk- rats: nor are the animals common to other parts want⸗ 
ing, ſuch as foxes, rabbits, ſquirrels, Tacoons, ground-hogs, 
Fee and ene. Moſt of the ſpecies of the do- 


meſtic 


i 
5 
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meſtic quadrupeds have been introduced fince the ſettle- 
ment, ſuch as horſes, cows, ſheep, and hogs, which are pro- 
digiouſly multiplied, ſuffered to run in the woods without a 
keeper, and only w— home when wanted. | 


| INHABITANTS. 7 
A accurate account is kept of all the male 3 
above the age of 16, who are rated towards the expences 
of the government by the name of tithables; from which, 
by allowing that thoſe ſo enrolled amount to a fourth part 
of the whole inhabitants, we may conclude that Kentucky 
contains, at preſent, upwards of 30,000 ſouls “: ſo amazing- 
ly rapid has been the ſettlement in a few years. Numbers 
are daily arriving, and multitudes expected this fall; which 
gives a well-grounded expectation that the country will be 
_ exceedingly populous in a ſhort time. The inhabitants, at 
_ preſent, have not Res" good houſes, as is uſual in a 
newly ſettled country. | 

They are, in general, 1 busse, Boſpitable, a 

very complaiſant. Being collected from different parts of 
the continent, they have a diverſity of manners, cuſtoms, 
and religions, which may, in time, perhaps, be modified to 
one uniform. As yet united to the ſtate of Virginia, they 
are governed by her wholeſome laws, which are virtuouſſy 


executed, and with excellent decorum. Schools for educa- 


tion are formed, and a college is appointed by act of aſſem- 
bly of Virginia, to be founded under the conduct of truſ- 
tees in Kentucky, and endowed witli lands for its uſe. An 
excellent library is likewiſe beſtowed upon this OY! oY 
the rev. John Todd, of Virginia. 
The anabaptiſts were the firſt that orb public r- 
ſhip in Kentucky; and the preſbyterians have formed 3 
large congregations near Harrod's ſtation, and have engaged 
„ ellimace. the reader will recolle, was made i in 1 784. | 

Tris each that 20,000 migrated hither i in 1 . ; 
5 the 
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the rev. David Rice, of Virginia, to be their paſtor, At 
Lexington, 35 miles from theſe, they have formed another 
large congregation, and invited the rev. Mr. Rankin, of 
Virginia, to undertake that charge among them. At pre- 
ſent there are no other religious ſocieties formed, although 
ſeveral other ſects have numerous adherents. But from 
theſe early movements it is hoped that Kentucky will emi- 
nently ſhine in learning and e which: wHl . the n 
of every virtuous citizen. ite, . e 
ab Tet 1 TGT 401 1 
Eberle: th | CURIOSITIES: | 55 1 
AMONGST the hd curioſities of this - dong; the 
winding banks, or rather precipices of Kentucky and 
Dick's rivers, deſerve: the firſt place. The aſtoniſhed eye 
there beholds almoſt every where g or 400 feet: of a ſolid 
perpendicular limeſtone rock; in ſome parts a fine white 
marble, either curiouſly arched, pillared, or blocked up into 
fine building ſtones. I heſe precipices, as was obſerved be- | 
fore, are like the ſides of a deep trench, or canal; the land 
above being level, except where creeks ſet in, and crowned 
with fine groves of red cedar. It is only at particular places 
that this river can be croſſed, one of which is worthy of 
admiration; a great road large enough for Waggons made 
by the buffalo, ſloping with an eaſy deſcent from the top to 
the bottom of a "_ __ "_ os: at or Bear the river 
ahove Lees-town. 2 1 wall] 0d e de 
Caves are wund in Hs a; in 
ſome of which you may travel ſeveral miles under a fine 
limeſtone rock, ſupported: by curious arches and pillars: in 
| moſt of them runs a ſtream of Water. Ae ellid dg, 
Mear che head of Salt river a ſubterranean lake or large 
pand,, has lately been diſcovered. Col. Bowman ſſays, that 
be and a companion travelled: in one 4 hours till he luckilßx 
cage tothe mouth again. The fame | gentleman: mentions 
another 3 e contains 
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much ſulphur. An adventurer in any as theſe will _w a 
perfect idea of primeval darkneſs. | | 
There appear to be great natural ſtores of fulptie 224 
falt in this country. A ſpring at Boonſburrow conſtantly 
emits ſulphureous particles, and near the ſame place is a ſalt 
ſpring, | There is another ſulphureous ſpring upon Four 
Mile creek, à third upon Green river, and many erg 
different places, abounding with that uſeful mineral. 
There are 3 ſprings or ponds of bitumen near Green 
river, which do not form a ſtream, but diſgorge themſelves 
into a common reſervoir, and when uſed in lamps anſwer 
all the purpoſes of the fineſt oil. 107% le or 
T )here are different places abounding with copperas; eaſily 
procured, and in its preſent impure ſtate ſufficient for the 
uſe of the inhabitants: and when: SY equal to ey 11 
the workht 0 ig ND tim iin Is 
There is an alum- bank on * ſouth ade of Cumberland 
river, ſituated at the bottom of a cliff of rocks projecting 
over it. In its preſent ſtate it has the appearance; and poſe" 
ſeſſes the virtues of e en 1 when purified is a 
beautiful alum ben nn 
Many fine ſalt ſprings conſtantly emit water, which, b - 
ing manufactured, affords great quantities of fine falt. At 
preſent there is but one, called Bullet's lick; improved, and 
this affords: ak ſuffcient for all Kentucky, and exports 
ſome to the Illinois. Drinnon's lick, the Big: bone, and the 
Blue licks; ſend forth ſtreams of ſalt water. The Nob lick, 


and many otliers, do not produce water, but conſiſt of clay 


mixed with ſalt particles: do theſe the cattle repair; and re- 
duce high hills rather to valkes than plains. © The amazing 
herds: of buffalo: hich reſort thither;/ by their ſize and 
number, fill che trabeller with amazenrent and terror, eſpe- 
cially:whenche beholds the prodigious roads they have ch 
from all- quarters, ua if leading to ſeme populous city; the 
aſt ſpace. of land around theft ſprings deſolated as if 7e 
1 12 a e 
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ravaging enemy, and hills: reduced to plains ; for the land 

near thoſe ſprings is chiefly hilly. Theſe are truly curio- 

ſities, 2 the 1 can Hy be een __ wy 

them. 
A medicinal tas is found near the eee lick, 

which has perfectly cured/ the itch by once bathing; and 


experience in time may diſcover in it other e There 


is another of like nature near Drinnon's lick. 
Near Lexington are to be ſeen curious Apelbses, full of 


human {Keletons, which are thus fabricated.” Firſt,on the 


ground are laid large broad ftones; en theſe were placed 
the bodies, ſeparated from each ether by broad ſtones, 
covered with others, which ſerve as a baſis for the next ar- 


rangement of bodies. In this order they are built, without 


mortar, growing ſtill narrower to the heiglit of a man. 


This method of burying appears to be totally different from 


that now practiſed by the Indians. At ad falt ſpring near 


Ohio river, very large bones are found, far furpaſſing the 


ſize of any ſpecies of animals nom in America. The head 
appears to have been about 3 feet long, the ribs 7, and the 
thigh bones about 4; one of which is repoſited in. the 
library in Philadelphia, and ſaid te weigh 78 pounds. The 
= are above a foot in length, the grinders. about g 

nches: ſquare, andi8 inches long. Theſe bones have equally 
A the amazement: of the ignorant, and. attracted the 


attention of the philoſopher. Specimens of them have been 
ſent both to France and England, where they have been ex- 


amined with the greateſt diligence, and found upon com- 


pariſon to be remains. of the! ſame ſpecies. of animals that 


produced thoſe other, foſſil bones which have been diſs 
cavered in Tartary, Chili, and, ſeverab other places, both of 


the old and. new continent. What animal this is, and bx 


what means its ruins are found in regions ſo widely differ-. 
ent, and where. none ſueh exiſts: at preſent, is a queſtion of 


- 
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tars attribute them to a creature, whom they call Maienon, 
who, they ſay, uſually reſides at the bottom of the rivers, 
and of whom they relate many marvellous ſtories ; but as 
this is an afſertion totally diveſted of proof, and even of pro- 
bability, it has juſtly been rejected by the learned; and on 
the other hand it is certain, that no ſuch amphibious qua- 
druped exiſts in our american waters. The bones them- 
ſelves bear a great reſemblance to thoſe of the elephant. 
There is 0 other terreſtrial animal now . known large 
enough to produce them“. The tuſks with which they are 
equally furniſhed, equally produce true, ivory. Theſe ex- 
ternal reſemblances have generally made. ſuperficial obſerv- 
ers conclude, that they could belong to no other than that 
prince of | quadrupeds and when they, firſt drew the atten- 
tion of the world, -philoſophers ſeem to have ſubſcribed to 
the ſame opinion. — But if ſo, whence is it that the whole 
ſpecies has diſappeared from America? An animal ſo labori- 
ous and ſo docile, that the induſtry of the Peruvians, which 
reduced to ſervitude and ſubjected to education ſpecies fo 
vaſtly inferior in thoſe qualities, as the llama and the paca, 
could never have overlooked the elephant, if he had been 
to be found in their country, Whence is it that theſe 
bones are found in climates where the elephant, a native of 
the torrid zone, cannot even ſubſiſt in his wild ſtate, and 
in a ſtate. of ſervitude ill not propagate? Theſe are diffi- 
culties ſufficient to ſtagger credulity itſelf; and at length 
produeed the inquiries of Dr. Hunter. That celebrated | 
anatomiſt, having procured ſpecimens from the, Ohio, ex- 
amined them with that accuracy for Which he is, ſa, much 
* Thoſe fo und in Siberia, on 8 125 Ur ws 3 A and. other ; 
places, are called in Ruſſia" aththorof0k0ſi;, br ndactwbbges, 


Number of; theta; are to erer in che: muſcym, of bel imperial 


aeademy ſcians at St. P. and are of a wonderful 
RT Of alf of 414 Fe chene tert, is 8 muchas a 


a Rrons mam N es tidcerta;nd, cant} 2 finglo jpint afothe wer- : 
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diſtinguiſhed. . He diſcovered a conſiderable difference be- 


tween the ſhape and ſtructure of the bones, and thoſe of 

the elephant. He' obſerved, from the form of the teeth, 
that they muſt have belonged to a carnivorous animal; 
whereas the habits of the elephant are foreign to ſuch ſuſ- 
tenance, and his jaws totally unprovided with the teeth ne- 
ceſſary for its uſe : and from the whole he concluded, to 


the ſatisfaction of naturaliſts, that theſe banes belonged to 
a quadruped now unknown, and whoſe race is probably ex- 


tinct, unleſs it may be found in the extenſive continent of 


New Holland, whoſe receſſes have not yet been pervaded 
by the curioſity or avidity of civilized man. Can then ſo 
great a link have perithed from the chain of nature? Hap- 
py we that it has. How formidable an enemy to the human 


ſpecies, an animal as large as the elephant, the tyrant of 


the foreſts, perhaps the devourer of man [ Nations, ſuch | 
as the Indians, muſt have been in perpetual alarm. The 
animoſities among the various tribes muſt have been ſuſ- 


pended till the common enemy, who threatened the very 


exiſtence of all, ſhould be extirpated, To this circum- 
ſtance we are probably indebted for a fact, which is perhaps 
ſingular in its kind, the extinction of a whole race of ani- 
pals from the en of nature. 5 


| RIGHTS OF LAND. | 
Taz proprictors of the Kentucky lands obtain their pa- 


| tanks from Virginia, and their rights are of three kinds, viz. 
Thoſe which ariſe from military ſervice, from ſettlement 


and pre-emption, or from warrants from the treaſury. The 


military rights are held by officers, or their repreſentatives, 


as a reward for ſervices done i in one of the two laſt wars, 


The ſettlement and pre-emption rights ariſe from occupation. 
Every man who, before March 1780, bad remained in the 


country one years ar a crop of oy Was allowed to 
| have 
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have a ſettlement of 400 acres, and a pre-emption adjoin- 
ing it of 1000 acres. Every man | who had: only built a 
cabin, or made any improvement by himſelf or uthers, was 
entitled to à pre- emption of 1000 acres where ſuch im- 
Nane Wag made, ids: : wn enter Daf eee 


In March 1780, therſetelomant: and a been rights 


ceaſed, and treaſury warrants were afterwards 'ifſueds au- 
thorizing their poſſeſſor to locate the quantity of land men- 
tioned in them, ee it — be found vacaptimdPire 
ginia, 11007 enn [Ys 2311. 4 19HTM len 
The mode of ae de in thoſe Md belinfryd- 
tive to the reader. After the entry is made ini the land- 
office, there being one in each county, the perſon making the 
entry takes out a copy of the location, and proceeds to ſur- 
vey when he pleaſes; The plot and certificate of ſurii ſux- 
vey muſt be returned to the office within 3 months :after 
the ſurvey is made, there to be recorded; and a copy of the 
record muſt be taken out in 12 months after the return af 
the ſurvey, and produced to the aſſiſtant regiſter of the land- 
office in Kentucky, where it muſt lie 6 months, that prior 
locators may have time and opportunity to enter a caveat, 
and prove their better right. If no caveat is entered in that 
time, the plot and certificate are ſent to the land-office at 


Richmond in Virginia, and 3 months more are- allowed to 


have the patent returned to the owner. 


The validity of the right of Virginia to this ne 5 


| vals territory has been diſputed by ſome, but without 
reaſon. The weſtern boundary of that ſtate, by charter, 
reſtricted by the treaty of Paris, in 1763, is fixed upon the 
Ohio river. She has purchaſed the ſoil-from the Indians, 
has firſt ſettled it, and eſtabliſhed wholeſome laws for the 
regulation and government of the inhabitants ; and there- 
fore we conclude, that the right of Virginia to Kentucky i is 
fo POTN as the independence of n 93285 
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3 TAE or KENTUCKY, . 

A CONVENIENT. ſituation for commerce is the grand lunge 
upon which the population, riches, and happineſs of every 
country greatly depend. I believe many conceive the ſitua- 
tion of Kentucky to be unfavourable in this reſpect. I con- 
feſs, when I firſt viſited this country, I was of the opinion of 
other miſinformed men, that the beſt channel was from 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, by the way of Pittſburg, and 
from thence down the Ohio; and upon account of the dif- 
ficulties and expences attending this route, for which there 5 
is no remedy, that goods would ever be dear. This opinion 
I have ſince reprobated, as the effect of ignorance of the 
trade up the MiflifEppi from New n or Mantchac, at 


the river or gut Iberville. F Vi Jet. 


Thoſe who are acquainted with Americ know the Mir. 


fiffippi and Ohio rivers to be the key to the northern parts 


of the ſouthern continent. Theſe are the principal chan- 


nels through which that extenſive region, bathed by their 


waters, and enriched by the many ſtreams they receive, 
communicate with the ſea, and may truly be conſidered as 
the great paſſage made by the hand of nature for a variety 
of valuable purpoſes, and principally to promote the happi- 


neſt and benefit of mankind ; amongſt which, the convey. 


ance of the produce of that immenſe and fertile country ly- { 


ing weſtward of the United States is not the leaſt,” A ſhort 


defcription of theſe rivers, and ſome others flowing into 
them, are objects ſubmitted to the reader's attention, in 
order to form a juſt idea of the favourable commercial cir- 
cumſtances of, that important country, wot? 
„The Ohio river begins at emdburg, 320 hes owt of 


Philadelphia, being there formed by the junction of the Al- 


lagany and Monongahela rivers, and, running a winding 
1 8855 of 8. 60 wel, falls into the Millifippi 1074 on 
by 
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by the meanders of the river, below Pittſburg *. The only 
bbſtruction to navigation on this river are the rapids, as des 
' ſcribed before under the deſcription of the Rentuckyrivers3 

but they are paſſed in ſafety when the ſtream is high, 


- 


11 


*The navigation of the Ohio, in a dry ſeaſon, is rat or trouble- 
ſome from fort Pitt to the Mingo town (about 45 miles), but from 
thence to the Miſſiſſippi, there is always a ſufficient dapth of water 
for barges, carrying from 100 to 200 tons burden, built in the 
manner of thoſe which are uſed on the river Thames between 
London and Oxſord; to wit, from 100 to 120 feet in the keel, 
16 to 18 feet in breadth, and 4 feet in depth, and when. loaded, 
drawing about 3 feet water. | 1 

The rapids, in a dry ſeaſon, are difficult tõ deſcend with loaded 
boats or barges;- without 2 good pilot; it would; be adviſable, 
therefore, for the bargemen, in ſuch ſeaſon, Father, 7 run any 
riſk in paſſing them, to unload part of their cargo6s, and re- hip it 
when the barges have got through the rapids. It may however, 
be proper to obſerve, that loaded boats in freſges have, been eaſily 
rowed againſt the ſtream (up the rapids), and that others, by 

means only of a large ſail, have aſcended them. N 
Ila a dry ſeaſon, the deſeent of the zapids, in the diſtance of a 
mile, is about 12 or 15 feet, and the paſſage down. n pot be 
difficult, except perhaps for the following reaſons: Two miles 
above them the river is deep, and three quarters of a mile broad 


(. ear three fourths of the bed of the river, on the ſopth-eaſtern 


ſide of it, being filled with a flat limeſtone rock, ſo that, in a dry 
ſeaſon, there is ſeldom more than 6 or 8 inches water); it is upon 
the northern fide of the river; and being confined, above men« 
tioned, the deſcending waters tumble over the rapids with a con- 
ſiderable degree of celerity and force. The channel is of different 
depths, but no where, I think, leſs than 5 feet; it is clear, and 
upon each fide of it are large broken rocks, a few inches under 
water. Col. Gordon, in his journal down the Ohio, mentions, | 
* that theſe falls do not deſerve that name, as the ſtream on the 
north fide has no ſudden pitch, but only runs rapid over the ledge 
of a flat rock; ſeveral boats, he ſays, „ paſled it in the dryeft ſeaſon 
4 the year; unloading one third of their freight. They patſed on 
the north fide, where the carrying-place is three quarters of a mile 
long: On the ſouth-eaft fide it is about half that diſtance} and is 
reckoned the ſafeſt paſſage for thoſe who are unacquainted with it; 
but it is the moſt tedious, as during part of the ſummer and fall, 
the batteaux-men drag their boats over the flat rock, The fall is 
about half a mile rapid water, which, however, is paſſable, by 
wading and dragging the boat againſt the ſtream, when my | 


| 
| 
| 
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The moſt remarkable branches compoſing the head waters | 


8 Qhio are Red-ſtone creck, Cheat river, and Yohogania. 


Theſe waters are navigable to a conſiderable diſtance above 


| Pittſburg, from November until June, and the Ohio a 
month longer; but from Great Kanhaway, which is 196+ 


miles below Pittſburg, the ſtream is navigable moſt of the 
year. Down this river great quantities of goods are 
brought, and ſome are conveyed up the Kentueky rivers, 


others on horſeback, or in waggons, to the ſettled part, 8 
fad on an average at 100 pounds per cent. advance. 


.: The current of the Ohio deſcends about 2 miles an hour 


in autumn, and when the waters are high about 4 miles. | 


Thoſe: of the Kentucky rivers are much the ſame, and 
without rapids, and are of immenſe value to the country, 
zffording fiſh, and fowl, and tranſportation of the produce 


of the country to the beſt market. Theſe rivers increaſe 


the Ohio more in depth than breadth, At its mouth it is 
not more than 14 mile in width, and enters the Mififfippi 
zn a ſouth-weſt direction with a flow current, and a fine 
channel. This great river, at the junction with the Ohio, 
runs in a S. E. direction, and afterwards in a S. W. having 


been a lixtle before joined by a greater riyer called Miſouri, 
which, runs in an:caſtward direction through Louiſiana, and 
afterwards communicates . to the Miſſiſſippi its own muddy 
and; maje{tic. appearance. The depth is, in common, 8 or 
"=O fathoms;/ until you approach its mouth, which empties 
; irſelf by ſeycral channels into the gulf of Mexico. Here the 
nmaxigation is dangerous, on account of the many iſlands, 


fand-bars, , and logs, interſperſed in its mouth, which. is 
about. 29, miles wide. This diſadvantage may be remedied 


2nd wach füll greater eaſe, which the water is raiſed a little,” — See 
the annexed plan, which is a correct as of theſe rapids, — 
The r ids ae nearly in latitude 38* 8'; and the only indian vil- | 
Lage, 1766, on the banks of the Ohio, between them and fort 
tt. vas vn the north. weſt ſide, 5 miles below Pittſburg, called | 
fan ilies.—Epir. 1 


almoſt 


a 
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| almoſt in ae ſame manner that the Nec wh diſconeerted, 


The conflict between the ſea and this mighty river, which 
brings down with its ſtream great 'numbers of trees, mud, 
leaves, &c. cauſes them to ſubſide, and form ſhoals. One of 
theſe trees, ſtopped by its roots or branches, will foon be 
joined by thouſands more, and ſo fixed, that no human 


force is able to remove them. In time they are conſolidat - 


ed, every flood adds another layer to their height, formin 8 


iſlands, which at length are covered with ſhrubs, graſs, and 


cane, and forcibly ſhift the bed of the river, In this man · 
ner we ſuppoſe moſt of the country on each fide of the 
Miſſiſſippi, below the Iberville, to have been forined; by 
iſlands uniting to iſlands, which, in a ſucceffion'-of” time, 
have greatly encroached on the ſea, and produced an e. 
tenſive tract bf country. If ſome of the floating timber at 
the mouths of this river were moved into ſomè of thè han- 
nels, numbers more would incorporate with them and the 
current being impeded in theſe, the whole force of the river 
uniting, one important channel would forcibly be opened, 
and ſufficiently cleared to o admit . an moſt excellent navi- 
gation. 755 a | „ .&r 6 i SHEDS. 


About 99 miles above e is a fort, now called 


f ane eee ; me Fort Bute 2 


the Miftiffippi, on the th ide, called Iberville - ſome have 


_ dignified it with the name of river, when the Mififppi, its 1 


ſource, is high. This is navigable, at moſt; not above 4 
months in the year for the firſt io miles; for 3 miles 
further it is from 2 to 6 feet in autumn, and from 2 to 4 fa. 
thoms the remaining part of the way to lake Maurepas, re- 
ceiving in its courſe the river Amit, &hich is: navigable for 
batteaux to a conſiderable 3 ei Hoi aq boxonns ad 
Lake Maurepas is about 10 "mil es ih le neth and 7 in 1 in 
breadth ; and there is a Paſſage of = ler berween Fw 2 
Jake Poptchartrain, 5 | 
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Take Pontchartrain is about 4o miles long, 24 broad, and 
18 feet deep. From this lake to the fea the channel is 10 


miles long, and 300 yards wide; and the water deep 


enough to admit large veſſels through theſe lakes, and their 
communications. This place, if attended to, might be of 
sonſequence to all the weſtern country, and to the com- 


merce of Weſt Florida: for it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 


that the inhabitants and traders of the weſtern country 
would rather trade at this place than at New Orleans, if 


: they could have as good returns for their peltry, and the 


produce of their ſoil, as it makes a conſiderable difference in 
their voyage, and ſaves labour, money, and time. Expe- 
rience will doubtleſs produce conſiderable improvements, 
and render the navigation of the Miſſiffippi, either by theſe 
lakes, or New Orleans, nearly as cheap as any other. That 
the Mififlippt can anſwer every valuable purpoſe of trade 
and enen is erg were to A Weed deln oy? ex- 
erience. of R of i 2073 Di 1. l 

4 4 have reaſon to believe that the time is not far diſtant 
when New Orleans will be a great trading city, and perhaps 
another will be built near nden at Iberville, that may 


Det sd nus 


A prodigious number of iſlands, ſome of Which are of 


great extent, are interſperſed in that mighty Tivet; and the 


difficulty in aſcending it in the ſpring, weft the floods are 


bigh, is compenſated by eddies or counter currents „Which 


moſtly run in the bends near the banks of THE river with 
nearly equal velbcity againſt the ſtreant, ank affiſt THe uf. 
cending boats. This river” is rapid in thoſe Parts which 


have cluſters of iſlands; ſhoals, and Jutrd-Baffks; * Sat" tlie 


idity of theſe places will be no 5 


N ee mechanical boats “, i being ther their if Pee cat Pro- 


perty to ſail beſt in ſmart currents: E to Biff 5 qu „5114 
Ham 3013-16 43190197 3131 7 Du RHI, ee & olim O rem 
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From New Orleans to the falls of Ohio, batteaux, carry- 
ing about 40 tons, have been rowed by 18 or 20 men in 8 
or 10 weeks, which, at the extent, will not amount to 
more than 500 pounds expence, which experience has 
proved to be about one-third of that from Philadelphia; It 
is highly probable that in time the diſtance will be exceeds 
ingly ſhortened by cutting acroſs beads of the river«, -...-.- 
Charlevoix relates, that at Coupes or Cut- point, the rivet 
formerly: made a great turn, and ſome Canadians, by deep · 
ening the channel of a ſmall brook, diverted the waters of 
the river into it. The impetuoſity of the ſtream was ſo-yigs 
lent, and the ſoil of ſo rich and looſe a quality, that in 4 
| ſhort time the point was entirely cut through, and the old 
channel left dry, except in inundations, by which trayellers 
ſave 14 leagues of their voyage. The new channel has heen 
founded with a line of 30 fathoms without finding bottom. 
When the diſtance is ſhortened, which I believe may readil f 
be done, and the mechanical boats brought to their higheſt - 
improvement, the expences of a voyage from New Orleans 


to the falls of Ohio will be attended with inconfiderable ex 
pence. Now we know by experience that 40 tons of goods 


cannot be taken to the falls of Ohio from Philadelphia un- 
der 1600 pounds expence; but by improvements on the 
 Mififfippi, with the conveniences of theſe boats, goods can 
be brought from New Orleans to the falls for the, tenth 
part of that expence; and if they are ſold at ro pounds 
per cent. now, when brought from Philadelphia at expences 
ſo great, what may the merchant afford to ſell his goods at; 
who brings them ſo much cheaper? beſides, the great ad- 
vantages ariſing from the exporting of peltry, and n # 
Charles Rumſey and Dr. James MOMacken. Their propoſals gry war = 
cc to conſtruct a ſpecies of boat, of the burden of 10 _ that 
fail, or be propelled by the force of mechanical powers thereto ap- 
plied, up the ffream of a freſh: water river the diſtance of between 
25 and 40 miles a day, notwithſtanding the velocity of the water 


ſhould move at the rate of 10 miles an hour, PEO Inns 
Oo expence than that of J hands, 
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produce, which never can be conveyed to any of the eaſt- 


ern ports to any advantage. It is evident alſo that the 


market from which they receive imports, muſt conſequently 


receive their exports, which is the only return rang fin can 


| poſſibly make. | U 3414 
By ſtating the commerce wy Kentucky! in its proper 


terms, we find the expences ſuch, that we conclude with 
propriety, that that country will be ſupplied with goods as 
cheap as if ſituated but 40 miles from Philadelphia. | 


But perhaps it will be replied, New Orleans is in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Spaniards, who, whenever they pleaſe, may 


make uſe of that fort, and ſome others they have on the 


Miffiſſippi, to prevent the navigation, and ruin the trade” 


The paſſage through Iberville is alſo ſubject to the Spaniards, 


a time, and in the moſt diſad vantageous ſeaſon. | 

I grant it will be abſurd to expect a free navigation of the 
Miſſiſſippi whilſt the Spaniards are in poſſeſſion of New 
Orleans. To ſuppoſe it, is an idea calculated to impoſe 


only upon the weak. They may perhaps trade with us 
upon their on terms, while they think it confiſtent with 


their intereſt #, but no friendſhip in trade exiſts when in- 


tereſt expires; therefore, when the weſtern country be- 


comes populous and ripe for trade, ſound policy tells us the 


and, beſides, inconvenient; that ſtream continuing ſo ſhort = 


Floridas muſt be ours too. According to the articles of the 


definitive treaty, we are to have a free and unmoleſted navi- 


gation. of the Miſſiſſippi; but experience teaches mankind 
that treaties are not always to be depended upon, the moſt 


ſolemn being broken. Hence we learn that no one ſhould 


put much faith in any ſtate; and the trade and commerce of | 
the, Miſſiſſippi river cannot be ene in any other 


poſſeſſion as ohr O,]. u. 040 98 I & 270185 Ir 
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of the Miſſiſſippi river, from its ſource to the ocean, ſhall for erer 


remain free e nit9. the AED of Great Britain and ile ext | 
nite N . 
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dd the Iberville only admits of a ſhort and incons | 
venient navigation, yet if a commercial town were bunt | 
there, it would be the centre 'of the. weſtern trade; and a | ; 
land carriage of 10 or 12 miles would be counted nv difacs | 
vantage to the merchant. Nay, I doubt not, that in didn. | . 

canal will be broke through the gut of Iberville, which may 
divert the water of Miſſiſſippi that way, and render it a 

place of the greateſt conſequence in America; but this im 


Portant nen is waar fos futurity. F-19164) li er 9 + | 
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Tus conſtitution of this ſtate was formed and atlopted in 
i792. By it the powers of government are divided into 3 
diſtin& departments: legiſlative, executive, and Jadieiaryi 
The legiſlative power is veſted in a general aſſembly, con 
ſiſting of a ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives; tlie ſupreme 
executive in a gorernor; the judiciary in the ſupreme court 
of appeals, and ſuch inferior courts as the legiſſature max 
eſtabliſh. The repreſentatives are choſen annually, by the 
people; the ſenators and governor are choſen for 4 years, 
by electors appointed for that purpoſe ; the judges are ap- 
pointed, during good behaviour, by the governor, with ad- 
vice of the ſenate. An enumeration of the free male inhabif⸗ 
ants, above 2 years old, is to be made once in 4 years. After 
each enumeration, the number of ſenators and repreſentas/ 
tives is to be fixed by the legiſlature, and apportioned ameng 
the ſeveral counties, according to the number of inhabitants 
here can never be fewer than 30, nor more than 100 Fe="' 
preſentatives. The ſenate at firſt conſiſted of 11 menſbers 
and for the addition of every 4 repreſentatives, one ſenator | - 
is tobe added. The repreſentatives muſt be 24 years Uf 
age, the ſenators 27; the governor 30, and all of them 
muſk hays heat inhabitants of dhe date 2 years. rye 
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vernor can hold no other office: the members of the ge- 


neral aſſembly none, but thoſe of attorney at law, juſtice of 
the peace, coroner, and in the militia. The judges, and all 


other officers, muſt be inhabitants of the counties for which 


they are appointed. The governor, members. of the gene- 


ral aſſembly, and judges, receive ſtated ſalaries out of the 
public treaſury, from which no money can be drawn but in 


conſequence of appropriation by law, All officers take an 
oath of fidelity to diſcharge the duties of their offices, and 


are liable to impeachment for miſconduct. Elective officers 
muſt ſwear that they have not uſed bribery in obtaining 
their elections. All free male citizens, 21 years old, having 


reſided in the ſtate 2 years, or in the county where they 


offer to vote, 1 year, have a right to vote for repreſentatives, 


and for electors of ſenators and governor, and are privileged 
from arreſt, in civil actions, while attending that buſineſs. 


The general aſſembly meets on the firſt Monday in Novem- 


ber, in each year, unleſs fooner convened by the governor- 
Each houſe chooſes its ſpeaker and other officers, judges of 


the qualifications of its members, and determines the rules 


of its proceedings, of which a journal is kept and publiſhed -. 


weekly, unleſs ſecrecy be requiſite. The doors of both | 
| houſes are kept open. The members of the legiſlature, 


while attending the public buſineſs, are privileged from 
arreſts in civil actions, and may not be queſtioned elſewhere 


for any thing ſaid in public debate. Impeachments are made 


by the lower houſe, and tried by the upper. All revenue 
bills originate in the houſe of repreſentatives, and are 
amendable by the ſenate, like other bills. Every bill, paſſed 
by both houſes, is preſented to the governor, who muſt ſign 


it if he approve it; if not, he muſt return it within 10 days 


to the houſe in which it originated; if it be not returned, or if, 
when returned, it be re- paſſed by two-thirds of both houſes, 
it is a law, without his ſignature. The governor has power to 


appoint moſt of the executive officers of the ſtate to remit 1 


fines -. 
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fines and forfeitures, and grant reprieves and pardons, ex- 
| cept in caſes of impeachment; to require information from 


executive officers ; to convene the general aſſembly on ex- 


traordinary occaſions, and adjourn them in caſe they cannot 
agree on the time themſelves. He muſt inform the legiſla- 
ture of the ſtate of the commonwealth; recommend to them 
ſuch meaſures as he ſhall judge expedient, and ſee that the 
laws are faithfully executed. The ſpeaker of the ſenate ex- 


erciſes the office of governor in caſe of vacancy. The legiſ. 


lature has power to forbid the farther importation of ſlaves, 
but not to emancipate thoſe already i in the ſtate, without the 
conſent of the owner, or paying an equivalent. Treaſon 
againſt the commonwealth” conſiſts only in levying war 
againſt it, or in adhering to its er giving them Aid 
and comfort. 

The declaration of 5 BY the civil aan of allz 
their right to alter the government at any time; liberty of 
conſcience; freedom of elections and of the preſs; trial by 
jury; the ſubordination of the military to the civil power; I 
the rights of criminals to be heard in their own defence; 
the rights of the people to petition for the redreſs of. 
grievances, to bear arms, and to emigrate from the ſtate.” It 
prohibits unreafonable ſearches and ſeizures ; exceſſive ball; 
confinement of debtors, unleſs there be preſumption of 
fraud; ſuſpenſion of habeas corpus writ, unleſs in rebellion 
or invaſion; ex Poſt fats laws ; attainder by the legifla-" 
ture; ee en titles of POO and JOY diſ- 
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'THE ADVENTURES 


COLONEL DANIEL BOON, 


FORMERLY A HUNTER : | 
| Containing a NARRATIVE of the . of Kevruverr. 


Cxlosrry is natural to the foul of man, and intereſt. 


ing objects have a powerful influence on our affections. Let 


\ theſe influencing powers actuate, by the permiſſion or diſ- 


poſal of providence, from ſelfiſh or ſocial views, yet in time 
the myſterious will of heaven is unfolded, and we behold 
our conduct, from whatſoever motives excited, operating to 
anſwer the important deſigns of heaven. Thus we behold 
Kentucky, lately an howling wilderneſs, the habitation of 
ſavages and wild beaſts, become a fruitful field; this region, 


ſo favourably diſtinguiſhed by nature, now become the habi- 


tation of civilization, at a period unparalleled i in hiſtory, in 


the midſt of a raging war, and under all the diſadyantages . 
of emigration. to a country ſo, remote, from the inhabited | 
parts of the continent. Here, where the hand of violence 


ſhed the blood of the innocent; 3. where the horrid yells if 


ſavages, and the groans of the diſtreſſed, ſounded in our 


ears, we now hear the praiſes and adorations of our 
Creator; where wretched wigwams ſtood, the miſerable 
abodes of ſavages, .we behold the foundations of cities laid, 


that, in all probability, will equal the glory of the greateſt 
upon earth, And we view Kentucky fituated on the fertile 
banks of the great Ohio, riſing from obſcurity to ſhine with 


ſplendour, equal to any other of the ſtars * the american 
* 
The ſettling of this region well PR ana a place in \ hiſtory. 


Moſt of the memorable events I have myſelf been exerciſed 


in; and, for the ſatisfaction of the public, will briefly re- 


DV ARORA ra rata 
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late the circumſtances of my adventures, and ſcenes of li life, 


from my firſt movement to this country, until this day. 


It was on the iſt of May, in the year 1769, that I re- 


ſigned my domeſtic happineſs for a time, and left my family 
and peaceable habitation on the Yadkin river, in North- 
Carolina, to wander through the wilderneſs of America, 
in queſt of the country of Kentucky, in company with John 


Finley, John Stewart, Joſeph Holden, James Monay, and 
William Cool. We proceeded ſucceſsfully ; and after a long 
and fatiguing journey, through a mountainous wilderneſs, in 


a weſtward direction, on the ſeventh: day .of June following 
we found ourſelves on Red river, where John Finley had 


formerly been trading with the Indians, and, from the top 
of an' eminence, ſaw with pleaſure the beautiful level of 
Kentucky. Here let me obſerve, that for ſome time we 


had experienced the moſt uncomfortable weather as a preli- 


bation of our future ſufferings, At this place we encamped, 
and made a ſhelter to defend us from the inclement ſeaſon, 


and began to hunt and reconnoitre the country. We found 
gin ang abundance of wild beaſts of all forts, through 

is vaſt foreſt. The buffalo were more frequent than I 
Ki ſeen cattle in the ſettlements, browzing on the leaves 
of the cane, or: cropping the herbage on thoſe ' extenſive 


plains, fearleſs, becauſe ignorant, of the violence of man. 


Sometimes we ſaw hundreds in a drove, and the numbers 


about the ſalt ſprings were amazing. In this foreſt, the ha- 


bitation of beaſts of every kind natural to America, we 


practiſed hunting with great ſucceſs, until the 22d __ of - 


December following. 


'This day John Stewart 4 I had a ng np but | 
fortune changed the ſcene in the cloſe of it. We had paſſed 
through a great foreſt, on which ſtood myriads of trees, 
ſome gay with bloſſoms, others rich with fruits. Nature 
was here a ſeries of wonders, and a fund of delights Here 6 

| Z 2 me 
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ſhe diſplayed her ingenuity. and, induſtry. in a; variety of 
flowers and, fruits, beautifully coloured, elegantly. ſhaped, 
and chaxmingly flayoured ; and we were, diverted, with in- 
numerable, animals preſenting themſelves perpetually to our 
view, — In the decline of the day, near Kentucky: river, as 
we aſcended, the brow of a. ſmall hill, a number of Indians. 
ruſhed out of a thick cane-brake upon us, and made us pri- 
ſoners. The time of our ſorrow was now arrived, and the 
ſcene fully opened. The Indians plundered us of what we. 
had, and kept us in confinement 7 days, treating us with 
common ſavage uſage. During this time we diſcovered no 
uneaſineſs or deſire to eſcape, which made them leſs:ſuſpi- 
| cious of- us; but in the dead of the night, as we lay in a 
thick cane: brake by a large fire, when ſleep had locked up. 
their ſenſes, my ſituation not diſpoſing me for reſt, I tonch«. + 
ed my companion, and gently awoke him. We improved | 
this favourable opportunity, and :departed, leaving them to 
take their reſt, and ſpeedily directed our courſe; towards our 
old camp, but found it plundered, and the company diſ- 
perſed and gone home. About this time, my brother, 
Squire Boon, with another adventurer, who came to explore 
the country ſhortly after us, was wandering through the fo- 
reſt, determined to find me if poſſible, and accidentally 
found our camp. Notwithſtanding the unfortunate circum- 
ſtances of our company, and our dangerous ſituation, as ſur- 
rounded with hoſtile ſavages, our meeting ſo fortunately in 
the wilderneſs, made us reciprocally ſenſible of the utmoſt 
ſatisfaction. So much does friendſhip triumph over misfor- 
tune, that ſorrows and ſufferings vaniſh at the meeting not 
only of real friends, but of the moſt diſtant Rn. 
and ſubſtitute happineſs i in their room. | 5 
Soon after this, my companion in captivity, Nun d ; 
art, was killed by the ſavages, and the man that came with . 
my brother returned home by himſelf. We were hen in a 


* 
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dangerous, helpleſs ſituation, expoſed daily to perils and 


death, amongſt ſavages and wild beaſts, not a white man in 
the country but ourſelves. | 


Thus fituated, many hundred miles from our Eile in the 


howling wilderneſs, I believe few would have equally enjoyed 


the happineſs we experienced. I often obſerved to my brother, | 


Tou ſee now how little nature requires to be ſatisfied. Fe- 
keity, the companion of content, is rather found in our 
own breaſts than in the enjoyment of external things : and 
I firmly believe it requires but a little philoſophy to make a 


man happy in whatſoever ſtate he is, This conſiſts in a full 


reſignation to the will of providence; and a reſigned ſoul 
finds pleaſure in a path ſtrewed with briars and thorns. 

We continued not in a ſtate of indolence, but hunted 
every day, and prepared a little cottage to defend us from 
the winter ſtorms. We remained there undiſturbed during 
the winter; and on the firſt day of May 1970, my brother 
returned home to the ſettlement by himſelf, for a new re- 


cruit of horſes and ammunition, leaving me by myſelf, with- 


out bread, ſalt, or ſugar, without company of my fellow- 
creatures, or even a horſe or dog. I confeſs I never before 
was under greater neceſſſty of exerciſing philoſophy and 


fortitude, A few days I paſſed uncomfortably, 'The idea : 


of a beloved wife and family, and their anxiety upon the 
account of my abfence and expoſed ſituation, made ſenſible 
impreſſions on my heart. A thouſand dreadful appre- 


henſions preſented themſelves to my view, and had un- | 


| doubtedly diſpoſed me to melancholy, if further indulged. 


One day I undertook a tour through the country, and the | 
diverſity and beauties of nature I met with in this charming 
ſeaſon, expelled every gloomy and vexatious thought. Juſt | 


at the cloſe of day the gentle gates retired, and left the 
place to the diipofal of a profound calm. Not a breeze 
ſhook the moſt tremulous leaf, I had gained the ſummit of 
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A commanding ridge, and, looking round with aſtoniſhing 


delight, beheld the ample plains, the beauteous tracts below. 
On the other hand, I ſurveyed the famous river Ohio, that 
rolled in filent dignity, marking the weſtern boundary of 
Kentucky with inconceivable grandeur. At a vaſt diſtance 
I beheld the mountains lift their venerable brows, and pene- 


trate the clouds. All things were ſtill. I kindled a fire 


near a fountain of ſweet water, and feaſted on the loin of a 
buck, which a few hours before I had killed. The ſullen 
ſhades of night ſoon overſpread the whole hemiſphere, and 


the earth ſeemed to gaſp: after the hovering moiſture. My 


roving excurſion this day had fatigued my body, and diverted 
my imagination. I laid me down to ſleep, and I awoke not 


until the ſun had chaſed away the night. I continued this 


tour, and in a few days explored a conſiderable part of tha | 
country, each day equally pleaſed as the firſt, I returned 


again to my old camp, which was not diſturbed in my ab- 
ſence. I did not confine my lodging to it, but often repoſed 
in thick cane-brakes, to avoid the ſavages, who, I believe, 


often viſited my camp, but fortunately for me, in my abſence. _ 
In this ſituation I was conſtantly expoſed to danger and 
death, How unhappy ſuch a fituation for a man tormented 


with fear, which is vain if no danger comes, and if it does, 


only augments the-pain ! It was my happineſs to be deſtitute 
of this affliting paſſion, with which I had the greateſt rea- 
ſon to be affected. The prowling wolves diverted my noc- 
turnal hours with perpetual howlings; and the various ſpe- 


cies of animals in this vaſt foreſt, in the e were con- 
_ tinnally 1 in my view, 


Thus I was ſurrounded with plenty in the midſt of want. 


I was happy in the midſt of dangers and inconveniences, 


In ſuch a diverſity it was impoſſible I ſhould be diſpoſed to 
melancholy. No populous city, with all-the varieties of 
commerce and ſtately Rructares, could afford ſo much 
8 3 pleaſure 
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pleaſure to my mind, as the beauties of nature TI found 


here. 


I ſpent the time until the 25th day of July following, when 
my brother, to my great felicity, met me, according to ap- 


pointment, at our old camp. Shortly after, we left this 
place, not thinking it ſafe to ſtay there longer, and pro- 


ceeded to Cumberland river, reconnoitring that part of the 


country until March 1771, and giving names to the different 


waters, 

Soon after, I returned home to my el with a 4 
mination to bring them as ſoon as poſſible to live in Ken- 
tucky, which I eſteemed a ſecond paradiſe, at the riſk of my 
life and fortune. 


I returned ſafe to my old abe and found my family 
in happy circumſtances. I fold my farm on the Tadkin, 


and what goods we could not carry with us; and on the 


285th day of September 177 3, bade a farewell to oùr friends, 


and proceeded on our journey to Kentucky, in company 
with 5 families more, and 40 men, that joined us in Powel's 
valley, which is 150 miles from the now ſettled parts, or 


Kentucky. This promiſing beginning was ſoon. overcaſt 
with a cloud of adverſity ; for, upon the 10th day of Ocio- 


ber, the rear of our company was attacked by a number of 
Indians, who killed 6, and wounded 1 man. Of theſe my 
eldeſt ſon was one that fell in the action. Though we de- 
| fended ourſelves, and repulſed the enemy, yet this unhappy 
affair ſcattered our cattle, brought us into extreme difficulty 
and fo diſcouraged the whole company, that we retreated 


40 miles, to the ſettlement on Clinch river. We had paſſed. 


over two mountains, viz, Powel's and Walden's, and were ap- 
proaching Cumberland mountain, when this adverſe fortune 
overtook us, Theſe mountains are in the wilderneſs, as we 
paſs from the old ſettlements in Virginia to Kentucky, are 


n in a 8. W. and N. E. direction, are of a 3 lengtng 


24 | Aud 


Thus, through an a ſcene of ſ1 ylvan pleaſures, 
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and breadth, and not far diſtant from each other . Over 
theſe nature has formed paſſes, that are leſs difficult than 
might be expected from a view of ſuch huge piles. The 
aſpect of theſe cliffs is ſo wild and horrid, that it is impoſſible 
to behold them without terror. The ſpectator is apt. to 
imagine that nature had formerly ſuffered ſome violent con- 
vulſion; and that theſe are the diſmembered remains of the 
dreadful ſhock ; the ruins, not of Perſepolis or re, but 
of the world! : 
I remained with my family on Clinch until the 6th of 
June 1774, when I and one Michael Stoner were ſolicited 
by governor Dunmore, of Virginia, t6 go to the falls of the 
Ohio, to condutt into the ſettlement a number of ſurveyors 
that had been ſent thither by him ſome months before 
this country having about this time drawn the attention of 
many adventurers. We immediately complied with the go- 
vernor's requeſt, and conducted in the ſurveyors, completing 
a tour of 800 miles, through many difficulties, in 62 days. 
Soon after I returned home, I was ordered: to take the 
command of three garriſons during the campaign, which go- 
vernor Dunmore carried on againſt the ſhawaneſe Indians: 
after the concluſion of which, the militia was diſcharged 
from each garriſon, and I being relieved from my poſt, was 
ſolicited by a number of North-Carolina gentlemen, that 
were about purchaſing the lands lying on the ſouth ſide of 
Kentucky river, from the Cherokee Indians, to attend their 
treaty at Wataga, in March 1775, to negotiate with them, 
and mention the boundaries of the purchace. This I ac- 
cepted; and, at the requeſt of the ſame gentlemen, under- 
took to mark out a road in the beſt paſſage from the ſettle- 


* From the nature of the ſurface and interior contexture of this 
american part of our earth, the mountains, as we in our relative 
language call them, all run in ridges, with almoſt even tops in pa- 
_ Ines: p to he et Wi as weſt of Hudſon's river north-eaſt and ſouth- 

3 thoſe to ward of it nearly north and ſouth; "between 
| wii, 5 1 "net ines, hun the great rivern=Epir. 
ment 
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ment through the wilderneſs to Kentucky, with ſuch aſliſt- 
- ance as I thought neceſſary to employ for ſuch an . 
undertaking, 
: I ſoon began this work, having collected 2 3 of en- 
terpriſing men, well armed. We proceeded with all poflible 
expedition until we came within 15 miles of where Boonſbo- 
rough now ſtands, and where we were fired upon by a party 
of Indians that killed 2, and wounded 2 of our number; 
yet, although ſurpriſed and taken at a.diſa&vantage, we ſtaod 
our ground: this was on the 20th of March 1775. Three 
days after we were fired upon again, and had 2 men killed, 
and 3 wounded. Afterwards we proceeded on to Kentucky 
river without oppoſition; and on the firſt day of April be- 
gan to erect the fort of Boonſborough at a ſalt lick, about 
60 yards from the river, on the ſouth fide. | 
On the fourth day the Indians killed one of our men,— 
We were buſily employed in building this fort, until the 
14th day of June following, without any farther oppoſition 
from the Indians ; and having finiſhed the . I returned 
to my family on Clinch. 

In a ſhort time I proceeded to remove my 1 from 
Clinch to this garriſon, where we arrived ſafe without any 
other difficulties than ſuch as are common to this paſſage; 

my wife and daughter being the firſt white women that ever 
ſtood on the banks of Kentucky river. | | 

On the 24th day of December following, we had one man 
killed, and one wounded, by the Indians, who ſeemed deter- 
mined to perſecute us for erecting this fortification.” © 

On the 14th day of July 1776, two of colonel Calaway's 
daughters, and one of mine, were taken priſoners near the 
fort. I immediately purſued the Indians with only 8 men, 
and on the 16th.overtook them, killed 2 of the party, and 
recovered the girls. The ſame day on which this attempt 

was made; the Indians divided themſelves into different par- 
ties, aud attacked ſeveral forts, which were ſhortly before 


” 
» 
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this time erected, doing a great deal of miſchief. This was 
extremely diſtreſſing to the new ſettlers. The innocent 
huſbandman was ſhot down, while buſy in cultivating the 
ſoil for his family's ſupply. Moſt of the cattle around the 
ſtations were deſtroyed. They continued their hoſtilities in 
this manner until the 15th of April 1777, when they at- 
| tacked Boonſborough with a party of above 100 in number, 


killed 1 man, and wounded 4. heir loſs i in this attack was 


not certainly known to us. 

On the 4th day of July following, a party of about 200 
Indians attacked Boonſborough, killed 1 man, and wound- 
ed 2. They beſieged us 48 hours; during which time 7 f 
them were killed, and, at laſt, finding themſelves not likely 
to prevail, they raiſed the ſiege, and departed. 

The Indians had diſpoſed their warriors in different par- 
ties at this time, and attacked the different garriſons, to 
prevent their aſſiſting each other, and did much We to 
the diſtreſſed inhabitants. 

On the 19th day of this month, colonel gil S fort was 
beſieged by a party of about 200 Indians. During this 
dreadful ſiege they did a great deal of miſchief, diſtreſſed 
the garriſon, in which were only 15 men, killed 2, and 
wounded 1. The enemy's loſs was uncertain, from the 
common practice which the Indians have of carrying off 
their dead in time of battle, Col. Harrod's fort was then 
defended by ouly 65 men, and Boonſborough by 22, there 
being no more forts or white men in the country, except at 
the falls, a conſiderable diſtance from theſe z and all taken 
| collectively, were but a handful to the numerous warriors 
that were everywhere diſperſed through the country, intent 
upon doing all the miſchief that ſavage barbarity could in- 
vent. Thus we paſſed ene a e of ſufferings that | 
exceeds deſcription. - ee F | 
On the 25th of this month; a eefaotgetnbitchP 45 men 
| rave Fon: North-Carolina, and about the-20th of Auguſt 

following, 
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following, col. Bowman arrived with 100 men from Virgi- 


nia, Now we began to ſtrengthen, and from hence, for 
the ſpace of 6 weeks, we had ſkirmiſhes with OY in 
one quarter or other, almoſt every day. 


The ſavages now learned the ſuperiority of the Long 


Knife, as they call the Virginians, by experience, being out- 
generalled j in almoſt every battle. Our affairs began to wear 
a new aſpect, and the enemy, not daring to venture on * 
war, practiſed ſecret miſchief at times. 


On the firſt day of January 1778, I went with a party of 
30 men to the Blue licks, on Licking river, to Re Jake for 
the different garriſons in the country. 

On the 5th day of February, as I was hunting to procure 


| meat for the company, I met with a party of 102. Indians, 
and 2 Frenchmen, on their march againſt Boonſborough, | 


that place being particularly the object of the enemy. ; 
They purſned, and took me; and brought me on the Sch 


day to the licks, where 27 of my party were, 3 of them having 
previouſly returned home with the ſalt. I, knowing it · was 
impoſſible for them to eſcape, capitulated with the enemy, 


and, at a diſtance in their view, gave notice to my men of 


their ſituation, with orders not to reſiſt, but ſurrender them- 


ſelves captives, 

The generous uſage the 1 had bomiſed We in 
my capitulation, was afterwards fully complied with, and we 
proceeded with them as priſoners to Old Chelicothe, the 


principal indian town on Little Miami, where we arrived, 
after an uncomfortable journey in very ſevere weather, on 
the 18th day of February, and received as good treatment as 


priſoners could expect from ſavages, —On the foth day of 
March following, I and ten of my men were conducted by 


40 Indians to Detroit, where we arrived the goth day, and 


were treated by governor Hamilton, the britiſh commander 
at that poſt, with great humanit7r 44 or 10 


| Daring qur travels, the ladianwept@itined me well z and 
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their affection for me was ſo great, that they utterly refuſed 
to leave me there with the others, although the governor 
offered them 100 pounds ſterling for me, on purpoſe to give 
me a parole to go home. Several engliſh gentlemen there, 
being ſenfible of my adverſe fortune, and touched with human 
ſympathy, generouſly offered a friendly ſupply for my wants, 
which I refuſed, with many thanks for their kindneſs : add- 
ing, that I never expected it would be in my power to re- 5 
compenſe ſuch unmerited generoſity. 

The Indians left my men in captivity with the Britiſh at 
Detroit, and on the 1oth day of April brought me to- 
wards Old Chelicothe, where we arrived on the 25th day 

of the ſame month. This was a long and fatiguing march, 
_ . through an exceeding fertile country, remarkable for fine 
. ſprings and ſtreams of water. At Chelicothe I ſpent my time 
as comfortably as I could expect; was adopted, according to 
their cuſtom, into a family, where I became a ſon, and had. 
a great ſhare in the affection of my new parents, brothers, - 


| fiters, and friends, 1 was exceedingly familiar and friendly 


with them, always appearing as cheerful and ſatisfied as poſ- 
ible, and they put great confidence in me. I often went a 
hunting with them, and frequently gained their applauſe for 
my activity at our ſhooting-matches. I was careful not to 
exceed many of them in ſhooting ; for no people are more 
envious than they in this ſport. ' I could obſerve, in their 
countenances and geſtures, the greateſt expreſſions of joy 
when they exceeded me; and, when the reverſe happened, 
of envy. The ſhawaneſe king took great notice of me, and 
treated me with profound reſpect and entire friendſhip, 
often entruſting me to hunt at my liberty. I frequently re- 
turned with the ſpoils of the woods, and as often preſented 
ſome of what I had taken to him, expreſſive of duty to my 
' ſovereign. My food and lodging were in common with 
them; not ſo good indeed as I could defire, 95 e | 


1 every thing n | 
In o 
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I now began to meditate an eſcape, and carefully avoided 


their ſuſpicions, continuing with them at Old Chelicothe 


until the firſt day of June following, and then was taken 


by them to the falt ſprings on Sciota, and kept there, mak- | 


ing ſalt, ten days. During this time I hunted ſome for them, 


and found the land, for a great extent about this river, to 


exceed the ſoil of Lan if n and remarkably 
well watered. 

When J returned to Chelicothe, ch to ſee 450 4 
dians, of their choiceſt warriors, painted and armed in a 
fearful manner, ready to march againſt anne 
determined to eſcape the firſt opportunity. | 
On the 16th, before run-riſe, I departed in the moſt ſecret 

manner, and arrived at Boonſborough on the 20th, after a 
journey of 160 miles; during which, I had but one meal. 

I found our fortreſs in a bad ſtate of defence; but we 
proceeded immediately to repair our flanks, ſtrengthen our 
gates and poſterns, and form double baſtions, which we 
completed in 10 days. In this time we daily expected the 
arrival of the indian army; and at length, one of my fellow- 


priſoners, eſcaping from them, arrived, informing us that 5 


the enemy had, on account of my departure, poſtponed 
their expedition three weeks, —The Indians had ſpies out 
viewing our movements, and were greatly alarmed with our 


inereaſe in number and fortifieations. The grand councils © | 


of the nations were held frequently, and with more delibe- 


ration than uſual. They evidently ſaw the approaching W 


hour when the Long Knife would diſpoſſeſs them of their 
deſirable habitations; and, anxiouſly concerned for futurity, 
determined utterly to extirpate the whites out of Kentucky. 


We were not intimidated by their movements; but ee | 


- ly gave them proofs of our courage. eee i Sth 

About the: firſt. of Auguſt, I made an ineurſion r 
indian country, with à party of 19 men, in order ten 
ſurpriſe a ſmall town up Sciota, called Paintreregktowns:- 
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We advanced within 4 miles thereof, where we met a party 
of zo Indians on their march againſt Boonſborough, intend- 
ing to join the others from Chelicothe. A ſmart fight en- 
ſued betwixt us for ſome time: at length the ſavages gave 
way, and fled. We had no loſs on our ſide: the enemy 
had one killed and two wounded, We took from them three 
| horſes, and all their baggage; and being informed, by two of 
our number that went to their town, that the Indians had 
entirely evacuated it, we proceeded no further, and returned 
with all poſſible expedition to aſſiſt our garriſon againſt the 
other party. We paſſed by them on the- ſixth day, e 1 
the ſeventh we arrived ſafe at Boonſborough. nl 

On the eighth, the indian army arrived, being 4 0 n 
number, commanded by capt. Duqueſne, 11 other French» 
men, and ſome of their own chiefs, and marched up within 

view of our fort, with britiſh and french colours flying; 
and having ſent a ſummons to me, in his britannic majeſty's 
name, to ſurrender the fort, I requeſted two; __ condone. 
tion, which was granted. „ CE DSS, 

It was now a critical period with we; were a a fall 
Feder in the garriſon :—a powerful army before our walls, 
whoſe appearance proclaimed inevitable death, fearfullyi- 
painted, and marking their footſteps with deſolations.; 
Death was preferable to captivity, and if taken by ſtormy ws. 

muſt inevitably be devoted to deſtruction. In this ſituation; 
we concluded to maintain our garriſon, if poſſible. We 
immediately proceeded to collect what we could of our 
| horſes and other cattle, and bring them through the. poſ- 
terns into the fort: and in the evening of the ninth, I re- 


turned anſwer, that we were determined to defend our 


* 


fort while a man was living. —& Now,” ſaid 1 to their 
commander, who ſtood attentively hearing my ſentiments, 
e we laugh at all your formidable preparations: but thank 

you for giving us notice and time to provide for our 


defence. Your efforts will not prevail; for our gates 
hall 


. 
+ 
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: ſhall for ever deny you admittance,” '— Whether this anſwer 
affected their courage, or not, I cannot tell; but, contrary 
to our expectations, they formed a ſcheme to deceive us, ö 
declaring it was their orders, from governor Hamilton, to X 119 
take us captives, and not to deſtroy us; but if nine of us 5 11 
would come out, and treat with them, they would immediate- ER 1 
ly withdraw their forces from our walls, and return home 
peaceably. This ſounded e in our os and we agreed 
to the propoſal. N | 
We held the treaty within 955 — of the garriſon, on 
purpoſe to divert them from a breach of honour, as we could 
not avoid ſuſpicions of the ſavages. | In this ſituation the 
articles were formally agreed to, and ſigned; and the In- 1 
dians told us it was cuſtomary with them, on ſuch occaſions, | 1 
for two Indians to ſhake hands with every white man in'the - | + 
treaty, as an evidence of entire friendſhip. We agreed to 
this alſo, but were ſoon convinced their policy was to take 
us priſoners. —They immediately grappled us; but although 
ſurrounded by hundreds of ſavages, we extricated ourſelves 
from them, and eſcaped all ſafe into the garriſon, except 
one that was wounded through a heavy fire from their 
army. They immediately attacked us on every fide, and a 
conſtant heavy fire enſued between us, ys and right, 1 
the ſpace of nine days. „ 
In this time the enemy began to e e our 8 
which was ſituated 60 yards from Kentucky river. They 5 
began at the water- mark, and proceeded in the bank ſome N 
diſtance, which we underſtood by their making the water! | 
muddy with the clay ; and we immediately proceeded to dif: . 
appoint their deſign, by cutting a trench acroſs their ſubter- 
ranean paſſage. , The enemy diſcovering our counter- mine, N 
by the clay, we threw out of the fort, deſiſted from that 
ſtratagem; and experience now fully convincing them that „ 
neither their power nor policy could effect their purpdſe, 1 
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on the twentieth day of Auguſt they raiſed the; liege, and | 
"departed. | of Ha ende oO” 
1 During this gege, which threatened. death in every 
form, we had 2 men killed, and 4 wounded; beſides a 
number of cattle. 'We killed 5 the enemy 37, and wound 
ed a great number. After they were gone, we picked up 
120 5 pounds weight of bullets, beſides what ſtuck in the 
logs of our' fort ; which certainly is a great proof of their 
: induſtry. Soon after this, I went into the ſettlement,” and 
nothing worthy of a place in this account paflæd in my af- 
fürs for: ſome. time, : band 1 
During my bſence from Fa _ Benn tice 7 
on an expedition againſt the Shawaneſe, at Old Chelicothe, 
with 160 men, in July 1779. Here they arrived imdiſeo- 
| W and a battle enſued, wich laſted witten W 


[ | | 
B this time, 2 retredted about 30 miles. The. Indiaus, in the 
| mean time, collecting all their forces, purſued and overtook FEES 
him, when a ſmart fight continued near two. hours, not to! „„ 
| the advantage of col, Bowman's Partzt win mas 1 97 
TOR Col. Harrod propoſed to mount a number of horſe, and 
0 | furiouſly to ruſh upon the ſavages, who at this time fought 
= with remarkable fury. This deſperate ſtep had a happy 
effect, broke their line of battle, and the ſavages fled on all 
| Ys fides, In theſe two battles we had g killed ene 
1 "The enemy's loſs uncertain, only 2 ſcalps being taken. fot 
1 On the twenty- ſecond day of June 17580; à large party 
| : of Indians and Canadians, about 600 in number; command- 
ed. by col. Bird, attacked Riddle's and Martin's ſtations, 
— the forks of Licking, river, with ſix pieces of urtillery. 
2 ey carried, this expedition, ſo; ſecretly, that the unwary 
hal itants.did,, not diſcover them, until they fired upon the 
©, fortsz and, not being prepared to oppoſe theme e vb 
* 1 854.59 fuxxender chemſelves miſerable captives to barbarbus 
= mr 1 br a, to e 267 . luuagzes 
: : | ' 4 
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| ſavages, who: immediately after tomahawked one man and 
two women, and loaded all the others with heavy baggage, 


_ forcing them along toward their towns, able or unable to 


- march. Such as were weak and faint by the way, they 
tomaliawked. The tender women, and helpleſs children, 
fell victims to their cruelty. This, and the ſavage treatment 
they reccived afterwards, is e e to humanity, * too 
barbarous to relate. 

The hoſtile diſpoſition of che ſavages, 2nd their allies, 
cauſed! general Clark, the commandant at the falls of the 
Ohio, immediately to begin an expedition with his own re- 
giment, and the armed force of the country, againſt Peca- 
| way, the principal town of the Shawaneſe, on a branch of 
Great Miami, which he finiſhed with great ſucceſs, took I7 
ſcalps, and burnt the town to aſhes, with the loſs of 17 
About this time I returned to Kentucky with my family; 
and here, to avoid an inquiry into my conduct, the reader 
being before informed of my bringing my family to Ken- 
tucky, I am under the neceſſity of informing him that, 
during my captivity with the Indians, my wife, who de- 
ſpaired of ever ſeeing me again, expecting the Indians had 
put a period to my life, oppreſſed with the diſtrefles of the 
country, and bereaved of me, her only happineſs, had, 
before I returned, tranſported my family and goods, on 
horſes, through the wilderneſs, amidſt a multitude of dan- 
gers, to her father's houſe in North- Carolina. 

. Shortly after the troubles at Boonſborough, I went to 
them, and lived peaceably there until this time. The hiſ- 
tory of my going home, and returning with my family, 
forms a ſeries of difficulties, an account of which would 


eee HIER to my. purpoſe, I ſhall *\ 


purpoſely omit them. 
I ſettled my family in n once more; and 
| II on n October 0 I went in 
| - = cou 
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company with my brother tothe Blue: licks andz-omour” 
return home, we were fired upon by a party Indians, 
They ſhot him, and purſued me by "the:ſceinioftheir dog, 
three miles; but I killed the dog, and eſcaped{:0 The Winter 
ſoon came on, and was very ſevere, which confinedithe In- 
dians to their wigwams. 1 txartoharet bemsftni row ebrictet 
The ſeverity) of this winter cauſed: great diffitutties in 
Kentucky. The enemy had deſtroyed moſt of theccorn the 
ſummer before. This neceſſary article was ſcarce ahdidrar; 
and the inhabitants lived chiefly on- the fleſhy of buffalo. 
The eircumſtances of many were very lamentablet: however, 
being a hardy race of people, and accuſtomad tor diſiculties 
and neceſſities; they were wonderfully ſupported thrbugh all 
their ſufferings, until the enſuing autumn, when welreteived 
5 abundance from the fertile ſoil. 1 $0 275 fn 299 cd: 
Towards ſpring, we were frequently haraſſed by Indians; 
ng in May, 1782, a party aſſaulted Athton'sifation, 
Killed one man, and took a negro priſonet) Capt. Aſhton, 
with 25 men, purſued, and overtook the ſavages, a ſmart 
fight enſued, which laſted two hours ; but they being ſupe- 
rior in number, obliged captain Aſhton's party to æetreat, 
with the loſs of 8 killed, and 4 mortally; wounted:; their  ' 
brave commander himſelf being numbered among the dead. 
The Indians continued their hoſtilities; and, about the 
roth of Auguſt following, two boys were taken from major 
Hoy!s ſtation. This party was purſued: hy gat. Helder and 
17 men, who, were alſo defeated, with the os f 4 men 
Killed and x wounded. Our affairs became mH an] ‚e 
alarming. Several ſtations which had lately hean grected in 
the country were continually. infeſted with ſavages, ſtealing 
their-horſes- and- killing the men-at; every opportunity. In a 
field near Lexington, an Indian ſhot; a ann, 20d Cranning 
to ſcalp him, was himſelf ſtat frbm the forty andifglhdead 
— ett a bor T eIHOοο H 
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rous i ſayage nations of m ˖ 
Tawasi Delawares, and ſeveral others near Detroit, united 
in a war againſt us, and aſſembled their choiceſt watriora at 
Old Cbelicothe, to go on the expedition; in order to deſtroy 
us, andi entirely depopulate the country. Their ſavage 
minds were inflamed to miſchief by two abandoned men, cap- 
tains M Kae and Girty. Theſe led them to execute every 
diabolicab ſeheme ; and on the 15th day of Auguſt, cm. 
manded a party of Indians and Canadians, of about g00 in 
number, againſt Briant's ſtation, 5 miles from Lexington. 
Würden demanding a ſurrender, they furiouſly aſſaulted the 
garriſon, which was happily prepared to oppoſe them ; and 
9 they had expended much ammunition in vain, and 
killed the? cattle round the fort, not being, likelyito! make 
themſelves maſters of this place, they raiſed the ſiege, and 


| departetlyin' tlie morning of the third day after they came, 


with che Jof Uf about 30 killed, and the number of wound- 
ed unbertain.—Of the 3 4 were wes EP 
ed. 6 ogg Ht DU) n AIG not zs 137 
"I the! 18th day col. Todd; als Thin 3 D | 
and myſelf; ſpeedily collected 176 men, well armed, and 
purſued the ſavages. They had marched beyond the Blue 
licks to a zemarkable bend of the main fork of Licking river, 
about 43 miles from Lexington, where we overtdok them 
on the igthi day. The ſavages obſerving us, gave way : and 
we, being ignorant of their numbers, paſſed” the rivłt. 
When the enemy ſaw our proceedings, having greatly the 
advantage of us in ſituation, they formed the line of battle, 
from one hend of Lieking te the other, about a mile from 
the Blue licks. An exceeding ſierce battle immediately 
began, for about 15 minutes when we, being overpowered 
| — numberaf were obliged to retreat, with'thelok of 67 en, 
9 of When were taken priſoners. The brave and much- 
Puna colonels Todd and Trigg, major Harland; and my 
ſecond ſon, wite ainongthe dead. We were informed that 
SHOT x | A 2 - he —- 
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the Indi TY numbering their dead, found they Had 4 r 
more than we; and therefore, 4 of che priſdners they had 
taken were, by general conſent," ordered to be killed, in a 
moſt barbarous manner, by the young warriors; im order to 
train them up to ee! ; and then they proceeded to 
their towns. 9516S 100 BIB SOtng ary hy areal 
On our retreat we were met by col. Logan, Haſtening to 
join us, with a number of welllarmed men. This powerful 
affiftance we unfortunately wanted in the battleg for notwith- 
ſtanding the enemy 's ſuperiority of numbers; they acknow- 
ledged that, if they had received one fhore fire from us, 
they ſhould: undoubtedly have given way. 80 valiantly did 
our ſmall party fight, that, to the memory of thoſ@&who 
8 unfortunately fell in the battle, 'etiough' of honor cannot 
be paid. Had col. Logan and his patty been with'ws, it is 
highly probable ve ſhould have : given the favages a total de- 
feat. 3: 1198 07 Te it: Ag. Grete nur abo b 
"vg cannot reflect upon this dreadful ferhe, bit ſerrow fills 
my heart. A zeal for the defence of their country led theſe 
heroes to the ſcene of action; though witch u few men to 
attack a powerful army of experienced Warriors. When 
we gave way they purſued us with the titinoſt eagerneſs, 
and ii every quarter ſpread deſtruction. The river was 
difficult to croſs, and many were killed in the flight, ſome 
, © Juſt entering the river, ſome in tlie water; ot hers after 
cerolſning, in aſcending the cliffs. Some eſcaped' en horſe- 
backs a few on foot; and, being diſperſe” everywhere 
m 2 few hours, brought che melancholy news of this 
urfortunate battle to Lexington. Many widows were now 
made. "THe reader may gueſs what foro filled the hearts of 
tte inhabitants, excceding afiy chlifg that! I dn able to de- 
tribe! Beinng Teinforded, e returtied to bury the dead; and 
foüfidl their Bodies ſtre weck Ver er cut and mangled in a 
drbadfül mätirkr: Tris thourtiful feene exhibited a horror 
„ a hy wanne dn by:wild beaſts ; 
1. | thoſe 
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thoſe inh the; river eaten by fiſhes; all in ſuch a putriied | 
eee one ne be diſtinguiſhed from another. 5 
eee, eee ee friend, and merits the love, and 
gratitude of all his countrymen, underſtood the circum- 
| ſtances of this unfortunate action, he ordered an expedition, 
with all;poffible haſte, to,purſue the ſavages, which was ſo 
expeditiouſly effected, that we overtook them within 2 miles 
of their towns, and probably might have obtained a great 
victory, bad not two of their number met us about 200 poles 1 
before W- 6 came up. ITheſe returned quick as lightning, to i i 
their camp with the alarming news of a mighty army in 9 
view. The ſavages fled in the utmoſt diſorder, eyacuated 
their towns, and reluctantly left their territarꝝ to our mercy. 
We immediately took poſſeſſion of Old Chelicothe, ; without 
oppoſitien, being deſerted by its inhabitants. We conti- 
nued our purſuit through ſive towns on the Miami rivers, 
Old- Chelicothe, Pecaway, New Chelicothe, Will's. Towns, 
and Chelicothe, burnt them all to aſhes, entirely de- 
ſtroyedꝭ their gorn, and other fruits, and everywhere ſpread 
2 ſeene ef deſolation in the country. In this expedition 
we took i priſoners and 5 ſcalps, with the loſs of only 4 
men, 2 off whom were accidentally killed by aur oyn army. 
1 in ſome meaſure damped the ſpirits of the 
Indians, and: made them ſenſible of our ſuperiority. Their 
connexions q were diſſolved, their armies ſcattered, and a 
future invaſion put entirely out of their power; yet, they 
continued (0 practiſe (miſchief ſecretly upon n ee 
- in tha. expaſed parts/vf the-gountrys r 
.' In, OQoben following, a party made. an excurſion i 1290 that 
diſtrict called the Crab Orchard, and one of them, being ad- 
voanced fome diſtance, before the others, poldly ntęrech the 
| . houſerofna-peor defenceleſs family, in which wasn, ne- 
: 8 go mans a woman, andrher children, terrified, with the ap- 
| | "NEE NS + The (lavage, —— | 
$5 47 a 3 5 their 


n 
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| family,” attémpted to captivate the negto; who Hap 


| py me 40 valuable We 2 f auld a undance of cattle. 
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their defencelefs ſituation, without offerity "vibttnee tö che | 


rov- 
ed an over-match for him, threw him on the —— 
in the Terugy! e, the mother of 'the"childreti” #6 Af 2 
from a corner of the cottage, and cut his Read öff, While her 
littte' daughter thut the door. The ſavages ae ppear- 
ed, ind applied their tomahawks to the door. An old ruſty | 
got. bete, \ without a lock, lay in a corner, which! the 1 mo- 
ther put through a ſmall crevice, and the ſavages perceiving 
it, fled, In the mean time the alarm ſpread through the 
neighbourhood ;' the armed men collected MET And T 
purſued the ravagers i into the wilderneſs. Thus Prbridence, 
by the means of this negro, faved the whole of the} Poor fa- 
mily from deſtruction, From that time, until the hap! Py re- 
turn of p peace between the United States and Great ritain, | 
the Indians did us no miſchief, Finding the great king beyond 
the water diſappointed i in his expectations, and vu Oh of 
the i importance of the Long Knife, and their own i wretched- 
neſs, ſome of the nations immediately defired f peace 3 to 


Which, at preſent, they ſeem univerſally diſpoſed, and are 


ſending 8 ambaſſadors to general Clark, at a at the falls of the 

Ohio, with the minutes of their councils; 3. ſpecimen of 

which, in the minutes of the Piankaſhaw Soubell, is ſub- 
joined- 1414 


To conclude, I can now ſay that 1 have Leihe the 'fay- : 


ing of an old Indian who*fipmed-col. Henderſon's deed. 
Taking me by the hand, at the delivery thereof, . Brother,” 


ſays he, « we have given you a fine land, but I believe you 


will have much trouble in ſettling it. My footſteps have | 
often been marked. with: blood7 and: cherefare. I can truly 


1 to its original name. Two darling {o Jy a 
er, have I loſt by ſavage hands, which have BY 
wor * 


07 n51to Sys 


leh ol 1201 15 ng 2, R. 902 88 5 a J. 
ned Hon db 0 ye | been dae 23690, . 


rom t felt of men, ſcorched by bing 
ſummer's ' 
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furamer's ſun, and pinched. by the winter's cold, an inſtru- 
ment; ordained to ſettle. the wilderneſs. But now the ſeene. 
is changed: Pede FF, OWN? the ſylvan ſhade, WIENM41970 As Ds 

What thanks, what ardent and ceaſcleſs thanks, are due 
to tha t, all- uperintending Providence which has turned a 
2 war into. peace, brought order, out of confuſion, made 
e ſavages placid, and turned away their hoſtile Wea- 
pons from our country May the ſame almighty goodneſs 
baniſh the : accurſed. monſter, war, from all lands, with her 


hated ne and inſatiable ambition Let peace, 
deſcending 5 rom her native heaven, bid her olixes L wm 
| m fyl, nations; and plenty, in 1 With com | 
merce, „ſeatfer k bleſſings from her copious hand | 8 ie ol At 46 
This account. o of my 2 adventures will inform the reader of 
22 5 oft 7 events of this country. —1 now live. in 
0 peace 45 ſalety, enjoying the ſweets of liberty, and the 
bounties of Providence, with my once fellow-lutferers, i in this 
delightful country, which I have ſeen purchaſed, with : a vaſt. 
| EXPENCE « of hl blood and treaſure, delighting i in the proſpect of 
its being, i . jy ſhort time, one of the moſt Spent and 
powerful ſtates on t the continent of North America ica; us 


101 
with the lov ve : and gratitude c of my / LF ſteem 
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white fleſh, the Americans, French, Spaniards; Dutch; and 
Engliſh, this day ſmoke out of the peace- pipe Thie toma- 
hawk is buried, and they are now friends. een, 

I am told the Shawaneſe, Delawares, Chickaſaws, Chero- 
kees, and all other the red fleſh, have taken the Long 
Knife by the hand. They have given Wu to them the N = 

ſoners that were in their nations. 

My children on Wabaſh, „ tt Dani . 

Open your ears, and let what J tell you ſink a in your 
hearts. You know me. Near 20 years I have been among 
you. The Long Knife is my nation, I know their SF y - 
peace they carry in one hand, and war in the other: 

I leave you to yourſelves to judge. Confider; dne 
accept the one, or the other. We never beg peace of our 
enemies. If you love your women and children, receive 
the belt of wampum I preſent you. Return me my fleth 
you have in your villages, and the horfes you ſtole from my 
people at Kentucky. Your corn-flelds were never diſturbed 
by the Long Knife. Your women and children lived quiet 
in their houſes, while your warriors were killing and rob- 
bing my people. All this you know is the truth. This is 
the laſt time I ſhall ſpeak to you. I have wated 6 mbons to 
hear you ſpeak, and to get my people from you. In 10 | 
nights I ſhall leave the Wabaſh to ſee my great chief at the 
falls of Ohio, where he will be glad to hear, from your own 
lips, what''you have to ſay. Here is tobacco 1 give you: 
ſmoke; and conſider what I have ſaid. Then I delivered 

one belt of blue and white n N _ ne 
8 N ſpeak to the Americans. | 
Then the Piankaſhaw chief ee 3 hel £49 
My great father, the Tong Knife, 5 1 940 
Tou have been many years among us. Vou have falfered 
by us! We ſtill hope you will brave pity ands compaſſion 
upon us, on our women and children; che˙ day is! clear, 
The ſun ſhines on us; umd the good hewe df peace up- 
leroy - > : N . „ pears 
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pears in our faces. This days my father, this is the day of 


joy to the1Wabgſp. Indians. Withs one tongue we! nom 
ſpeak. A ; 1119177 WORN IF VI 714 ad a 4 * 765 


We' „„ We return God thanks, you 
are the manrthat delivered us, what we long wiſhed for, 
peace withithe white fleſk,, My father, we have many times 


counſelled before you knew 1 NOW __ know 12 ſome 


of us ſuffered before. nao of 
We received the tomahawæ 4 NY Euglih: : poverty 
forced us toit: we were attended by other nations: we are 


ſorry for it: we this day collect the bones of our friends that 
long ago were ſcattered upon the earth. We bury/ them i in 


one grave. We thus plant che tree of peace, that God may 
ſpread branches; fo, that we can all be ſecured from bad. 


weather. They ſmieke as brothers out of the peace- pipe we 


now preſent you. Here, my father, is the pipe that gives 
us joy. Smoke out of it. Our warriors are glad you are 
the man we preſent it to. You ſee, father, we have buried 
the tomahawk : we nem make a great chain of friendſhip; 


never to be broken; and now, as one people, ſmoke out of; 


your pipe. My father, we know Hod was angry with us 
for ſtealing your horſes; and diſturbing your people. He 
has ſent us ſo much now and cold een [ak n 
elf killed all your horſes with our ian. 

Me are now a poor people. God, we how will help us, 3 
and our father, the Long Knife, will have pity and compaſ- 
fion on our women and children. Tour fleſh, my fathes} 


is well that is among us; we ſhall collect them all together 


5 when they come in from hunting. Be not ſorry, my father: 
all the priſonerstaken at Kentucky are alive and well; we 
love them, and fo do our young women. 


Some Hur people mend our, guns, and others tel} us : 


| they on makefrum of the comm. Thaſe are now the ſame as 
we. In one maon after this, e will go with them to their 
l n e af ur. ;peaple-milh aoWeg% 

| th 
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with Caſtea, a 'chief:ofrow-hation;' tot fee hingreat father, 
the Long. Knife, at the falls of Ohio: 0# bi O h 
213 mon bsbn2tsb nad f 2892s 200 H69q} edi wot 
My father, 0 405 
„Tu- being ahe day of joy, zo the, Wabaſh Indigns, g bet 
- alittle, drop of your milk, to let our Warriors, ſeg. it came 
from your on breaſt. We were born and, xgiſed in the 


woods; we could never learn to make rum. God has 


mage the White He ſh maſters of che warld : thexwake every 


thing; and we all love rum. 2073 Sa h 
„Then they delivered three ſtrings, of hlue and white *. 
pum ande the coronet of peace. „ no e 


N ofidol” 4 Preſent, He eee Jos DXM ti i 
_Myſkito, capt-, Beaver » Woodes. and, Burning, Badtripes, 
Antia, -Maytour > Caſtia,, Grand. „Court, „wich many, other, 

chiefs fand war captains, and the (principal, inhabitants of | 
n 94.) a 219b109 Sd: no gli 
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M᷑ have an, account of 28 different nations of Indians, 
| eaſtward of the /Mifliſippi.—Their, ſituwation is as follows : 
The Cherokee Indians are, nęareſt to Kentucknsliving : 
upon the Tenaſee river, near the mouths gf, Gbps, Hol- 
ſton, Nolachucky, and Frenchhroad rivers, chich form 
the Tenaſce or Cherokee river, in the interigs, part. g North - 
Carolina, 200 miles frem Kentuckyo VIST3NOY & Of 2046s 
The Chickamawgees live about 90 miles down Abe Tenar.. 
ſee fromthe, Cherokees, at a; pace; called, Ghigkamanger, | 
which. in gur language ſigniſies a boiling, pot. ſatherg heing . 
a whirlpool in the river dangerous, for boats», The 1Arag9n 
 mPQughea hich ofthe. Chernkerfs ich POSAAFedProfe | 
off from that nation, and formed. this tber ich is, 
- calkbhy theres uh Whirpogla n D716 N q,diO The 
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The Cheegeest and Middle- ſettlement Indians, are ſet- 
tled about 50 and 80 miles ſouth of the Cherbkee.Theſe 
four tribes ſpeak one i IM ae en =O the 


Cherokees. | 
The Ehickafaivs' Inbabit about 180 hte" N. W. from 


our ſettlement at French lick, on Cumberland river, on the 


heads of 2 river called Tombeche, which's runs into Mobile 


bey. ee e 
15 chatctaw nation are 80 miles s from: the Chicas 


down the ſame river. | 
The Orc Indians live about 160 miles ſouth of the 


Chactaws on the Apalache river, which runs” into the | 


gulf of Mexico, ſome little diſtance eaſt of Mobile bay. 
The Uchess Indians occupy four different plates of rłfi- 
dence; at the head of St. John's, the fork of St. Mary's, the 
head of Cäftiuchee; and the head of St. Tillis. Theſe 
rivers riſe on the borders of e and run ſeparately g 
into the ocean. | 
© The Catauba Indbams re- Nertetl- r Worch- Carolin, about 

200 miles diſtant from Charles-town in South- Carolina. 

The tribes to the weſtward of Ohio f river are the Dela- 

wares, living upor the Muſkingum river, which runs 9 4 
the Ohio 18 7 miles above Sciota, on the N. W. file. 
5 The Minge nation lives upon à N. W. branch of deen 

river, as is repreſented in the maß... 


The Wyaßdotts poſſeſs the banks of à river called Sans 


duſky, wflich heads and interlocks with Sciota, and, runs“ 
ning in a contrary direction nearly . 806 bent a * Ates | 
falls into Hake Erie. d vil 7 121 H 
e Sie Nations fe ſettled u den- wee cathy imo 
Jake'OktaHia! 'thit head iti che mountalm from Wlience the 


Ohte aid Bhf due iH biber Fifkneb 0% n ni Hooghidw „ 


The dhe wafleſfe Iüdians Bechpy feorbwits dit tHe” water GE" 


little Ah great Mfamifg as appears fl ther wif aal! ont 
_ ER are a eee of Detroit lier, 5 
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and oppoſite the fort of that name. This river runs out * 

lake Huron into lake Erie, is 36 miles in length, and the 

ſort ſtands on the weſt ſide, half way betwixt l theſe lakes. 
The Hurons live fix miles from the Sibbaways, „ 


lake Huron, and on the ſame ſide of the river 


The Tawaws are found 18 miles iber. or 
Gmoorivery which runs into lake Erie. 
There is a ſmall tribe of Tawas ſettled at pics called 
the Rapids, ſome diſtance whights —_ NG r 
mer. [£0295 31 1 
| "The nds: l we 240 miles up ee at a 
* called Roſedebeau. iI noir is 
The Piankaſhaws: relide about ass miles up a 
rirer 21 4 2dr: 40 Igvima i 
The Vemüies Indians 4 60 10 rates ightonlaatd: the 
wan about 30 miles {till further up the ſame river. 
The Wabaſh: heads and interloeks with Mawmee, and 
runs a contrary dirottion into TW 318 miles en * 


falls. ile 2919 no id 901100 914; 
The Long iſle « or 4 5 5 Indians e Mou or r White 
river, which runs into Wabaſh. 1% i 


The :Kickapoos are fixed on a dee of Mawmmee river 


. de the Long: iſle Indians “ to ering. ails 


The Ozaw nation lives on the eee which: runs 


inte Mifiſbppi:— ? ; if 1 10 Dan e 


And the esa nations on doe Pieter, 50 —— | 


TN Ozaws, 10, AQ n 2d. 2: 


4 


J i) he Illinois Indians inhabit gende Menges which 


fas into the Miſliflippig— 9 1 | Dif: "34 „Dit 1342 iz 8 
And the r e near Bt. Jokeph's a donn on | 


bath of the Illinois. 109 longest offs to my 
The Sioux and I et of 
Michillimackinac, on hake Michigan ono 512d) 187 


U heſenareothe principal i part cof the. nations within: the 


- limits of the United States Alloving about 700 to a' na- 


tion 
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tion or tribe, they will contain, in all, 20,000 ſouls, and 
eonſequently may furniſh between 4 and 5, warriors: 

Tue ſpeculations of curious idleneſs have framed many 
Sem to acoount for the population of this immenſe con- 


tinent. There is ſcarce a people in the old world which 
Bas not hath its advocates ; and there have not been want- 


ing ſome, who, deſpairing to untie, have cut the knot by 
ne ee, the power which furniſhed America with 
plants, has in the ſame manner ſupplied it with men; or at 
leaſt, r. a remnant in this continent was ſaved from the 
univerſal deluge, as well as in the other. As this ſubjett is 


rather curious than uſeful, and, in its very nature, does nut 
admit of certainty, every thing that paſſed in America be- 
fore the arrival of the Europeans being plunged in cimme- 


rian darkneſs; except thoſe little traditional records, which 


diffuſe a glimmering light on the two empires of Mexico and 


Peru, for about 200 years at moſt before that period, we 
hall only flightly touch on that ſubject; chiefly for the fake 
of taking notice of ſome modern diſcoveries which ſeem to 


ſtrengthen che probability of ſome former theories, The 
great ſimilarity, or rather identity, of the perſons and man- 


ners of the Americans, and thoſe of the Tartars of the 
north. eaſtern parts of Aſia, together with à preſumption, 

which as long poſſeſſed the learned, that Aſia and America 
were united, or at leaſt ſeparated only by a narrow. ſea, has 
inclined the more reflecting part of mankind to the opinion, 
that the true origin of the Indians is from this quarter. 


The immenſerſeas, which ſeparate the two continents on | 
. every other ſide, render it hi ghly improbable that any colo- 


nies could ever have been ſent acroſs them before the diſco- 


very of the magnetical compaſs. The ingenious M. Buffon : 


 - to0chas'remarkety/ and the obſervation appears to be juſt, 
that there are no animals inhabiting in common the tyo tdn- 


tinenttz but fuck ee volds of the north. Thus 
: £02 oo Jöns gaiwollf 421816 ben a de cithere 
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there are no elephants; no lions, no tigers; no camels in 
America; but bears, wolves, deer, andoelks in abundance, 
abſolutely the ſame in both hemiſpheres. This hypotheſis, 


which has been gaining ground everrſinte its firſt appear- 
ance in the world, is now reduced almioſt to a certainty by 
the late diſcoveries of capt. Cook. That illuſtribus, but 
unfortunate navigator, in his laſt voyage penetrated for a 
conſiderable diſtance into the ſtreight which divides Aſia 
from America, which is only fix leagues wide at'its mouth ; 
and therefore eaſily practicable for canrest Me may no- 
therefore conclude, that no farther inquiry wb ever be 
made into the general origin of the american tribes.. 
Pet, after all, it is far from being Himprobable that 


in nations, by ſhipwreck, or otherwiſe,; may have con- 


tributed; in ſome degree, to the population of ihis conti- 
nent. The Carthaginians, who had many ſettlements on 
the coaſt of Africa, beyond the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and 


puſlſied their diſcoveries as far as where the two uontinents 


in that quarter approacli each other the neareſt; may pro—-— 
bably have been thrown by tempeſts on the american coaſt, 
and the companies of the veſſels finding lit impracticable to 
return, may have incorporated with the former inhabitants, 
or have formed new ſettlements, which, from want of the 
neceſſary inſtruments to exerciſe the arts thteyiiwere: ac- 


quainted with, would naturally degenerate into barbarity. 


There are indeed ſome ancient writers, who give us reaſon - 


to ſuppoſe, that there were colonies regularly formed by 


that nation in America, and that the communication, after 


| having continued for ſome time, was ſtopped by order of 
the ſtate. But it is difficult to conceive that any people, 


eſtabliſned with all thoſe neceſſaries proper for their ſitua- 


tion, ſhould ever degenerate, from ſo high w degree of cul- 


tivation as the Carthaginians poſſeſſed; to a-total ignorance | 
even of the moſt 1 * and men pro- 


ill ili cn ade tg £ 46 -r0babls, 
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bable, thatif thaturation euer had ſack: colonies; they muſt 
bave lbeati cut eee nativervind every veſtige of thein 
; deftroyedd et F:: Heitz rd tod nt S oft {lomiotds. 


::About ithe-ninth: and-tenth:centuries; the Danes were the 
gientsſe mavigatiedyiniche: univerſe. T lidyodiſoovered> and 
ſettled / Talaull; and from thence, in 964, planted a colony 


in Greenland» The ancient icelandic chronicles, as veport- 


ed:by-Myi Mallet, contain an account of fome Icelanders, 
ho, in the cloſe of an unſucceſsful war, fled to Greenland, 


and from thience weſtward, to a country covered with vines, 


_ which fromithencę they called V inland. 11005 910tomaTe 
The advonturers returned home, and conducted a colony 


to theit: mer diſcovery; but diſturbances/arifing in Den- 


| mark, all communication with Greenland, as well as 'Vin- 
land, ceaſrd and thoſe countries remained unknown tothe 
reſt of che world for ſeveral ages. The remains of this co- 


lony are probably to be found on the coaſt of Labrador, inn 


the nationoof the Eſquimaux. The colour of their ſkins, 


their hairy bodies and buſhy beards, not to mention the dif- 


ference of manners, mark an __ pat diſtinct from 
that of itheatheriundian a. to animes ng 
In the year 1170, Madoc, fon of Owen Sk 

| peindo of: Wales, diflatisfied with the fituation of affairs at 
home, left / his country; as related by the welſhii hiſtorians, 
in queſt of new ſettlements, and leaving Ireland to the 
north, proceeded/ weſt till he diſcovered a fertile country; 
where, leaving a colony, he returned, and perſuading many 
of his countrymen to join him, put to ſea with ro ſhips 
and was never more heard of. nt ant Danmanga gu 
This account has at ſeverab times drawn the attention of 
the world; but as no veſtiges of them had then chedn 
found, it Was concluded, perhaps too-raſhlyy-$0: ba fable 


or, at leaſty that no remains of the colon dxiſtec @f:date 
years,rhownvery the weſtern, ſettlerast hae feacjved:ftoquent | 


ne of a nation, inhabiting at a great diſtance up the 
535 e 
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Miſſouri, in manners and appearance reſembling the other 
Indians, but ſpeaking welſh, and retaining ſome ceremonies | 
of the chriſtian worſhip ; and at ag this i is —_— 


believed there to be a fact. 


Captain Abraham Chaplain, of — a eee - 
whole veracity may be entirely dependefd--upan,. aſſured the 
author, that in the late war, being: with his company in 
garriſon at Kafkaſky, ſome Indians came there, and, ſpeak» 
ing in the welſh diale&, were perfectly underſtood and con- 
verſed with by two Welſhmen in his company, and that 


they informed them of the. en af their nation as men- 0 


tioned abovͤe. 7 8 ori 3 

The author is enüble of the ridicule which. ths vain and | 
the petulant may attempt to throw on this account z but as 
truth only has guided his pen, he is: regardleſy of the con- 
ſequences, and flatters himſelf, that, by calling the. atten- 


tion of mankind once more to this ſubject, he may be the 


means of procuring: a more accurate inquiry into its truth, 
which, if it ſhould even refute the ſtory of the Welſh, 
will at leaſt perform the important ſervice to the world, of 

promoting a more accurate 1 af this immenſe conti- 


nent. ” 
There are l ancient remains in . which 


| ſeem to prove, that this country was formerly inhabited by 


a nation farther advanced in the arts of life than the In- 
dians. Theſe are there uſually attributed to the Welſh, who 


are ſuppoſed to have formerly inhabited here; but having 


been expelled by the natives, were forced to take refuge 
near the ſources of the Miffouri. Wy  -. 

It is well known, that no indian nation has ever 0 
the: method of defending themſelves by entrenchments; 


and ſuch a work would even be no eaſy one, while theſe 
nations were unacquainted with the uſe of iron. 


In the neighbourhood of Lexington, the remains of two 5 


ancient fortifications are to be ſeen, furniſhed with ditches 


and 


— 
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and baſtions. One of theſe contains about ſix acres of land, 
and the other nearly three. They are now overgrown with 


trees, which,” by the number of circles.in the wood, appear 


to be not lefs than 160 years old. . Pieces of earthen veſſels 
have alſo been plowed” up near Lexington, a manufacture 
wat which the Indians were never acquainted. 

The burying- grounds, which were mentioned above, uns 
der the head of Curioſities, form another ſtrong argument 
that this country was formerly inhabited by a people differ- 


ent from the preſent Indians. Although they do not diſ- 
cover any marks of extraordinary art in the ſtructure, yet, ; 


as many nations are particularly tenacions of their ancient 
cuſtoms; it may perhaps be worthy of inquiry, whether 
theſe repoſitories of the dead do not bear a conſiderable re- 
ſemblance to the ancient britiſh remains. Some buildings, 
attributed to tlie Picts, are mentioned by the ſcottiſh anti- 
quaries, which, if the author miſtakes not, are formed 
nearly in the ſame manner. Let it be enough for him to 
point out the road, and hazard ſome uncertain conjectures. 

The day is not far diſtant, when the fartheſt receſſes of this 
continent will be explored, and the accounts of the Welſh 
eſtabliſhed beyond the poſſibility of A doubt, or conſigned 
to that oblivion which has already received ſo many ſuppo- 
fitions founded on arguments as plauſible as theſe. 


| PERSONS AND HABITS. | 


Tux Indians are not born white; and take a aa. deal. 
of pains to darken their complexion, by anointing them- 
ſelves with greaſe, and lying in the ſun. They alſo paint 
their faces, breaſts, and ſhoulders, of various colours, but 7 
generally red; ; and their features are well formed, eſpecially: . 
thoſe of the women. They are of a middle ſtature, their 


limbs clean and ſtraight, and ſcarcely anꝝ crooked. or de- 
formed person is to be found among them. In many parts. 


of their bodies they prick in gun- powder in very pretty 
| Bb. ><. K 
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figures. They ſhave, or pluck the hair off their heads, ex- 
cept a patch about the crown, which is ornamented with 
beautiful feathers, beads, wampum, and ſuch like baubles. 
Their ears are pared, and ſtretched in a thong down to 
their ſhoulders. They are wound round with wire to ex- 
pand them, and adorned with ſilver pendants, rings, and 
bells, which they likewiſe wear in their noſes. Some of 
them will have a large feather through the cartilage of the 
noſe; and thoſe who can afford! it, wear a collar of wam- 
pum, a ſilver breaſtplate, and bracelets, on the arms and 
wriſts. A bit of cloth about the middle, a ſhirt of the 
engliſh make, on which they beſtow innumerable broaches 
to adorn it, a ſort of cloth boots and mockaſons, which are 
| ſhoes of a make peculiar to the Indians, ornamented with 
' Porcupine quills, with a blanket or match-coat thrown over 
all, completes their dreſs at home; but when they go to 
war, they leave their trinkets behind, and mere neceſſaries 
ſerve them, There is little difference between the dreſs of 
the men and women, excepting that a ſhort petticoat, and 
the hair, which is exceeding black and long, clubbed be- 
hind, diſtinguiſh ſome of the latter. Except the head and 
eyebrows, they pluck the hair, with great diligence, from 
all parts of the body, eſpecially the looſer part of the ſex. © 

Their warlike arms are guns, bows and arrows, darts, 
| fcalping-knives, and tomahawks. This is one of their moſt 
uſeful pieces of field furniture, ſerving all the offices of the 
hatchet, pipe, and ſword. They are exceedingly expert in 
throwing it, and will kill at a conſiderable diſtance, The 
world has no better markſmen, with any weapon. They 
will kill birds King, fiſhes een and wild benny | 

running. . | : 

| 1 GENIUS. 
Tas Indians 3 are not "4 ignorant as ſome ſuppoſe cham. 


daut are a very underſtanding people, quick of apprehenſion, | 


indden i in execution, ſubtle in wn exquilita] in invention, 
j | 5 and 
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and induſtrious in action. They are of a very gentle and 
amiable diſpoſition to thoſe they think their friends, but as 
implacable in their enmity; their revenge being only com- 
pleted in the entire deſtruction of their enemies. They are 
very hardy, bearing heat, cold, hunger and thirſt, in a ſur- 
priſing manner, and yet no people are more addicted to ex- 
ceſs in eating and drinking, when it is conveniently in their. 

power. The follies, nay miſchief, they commit when ine- 
briated, are entirely laid to the liquor; and no one will re- 
venge any injury (murder excepted) received from one who 
is no more himſelf. Among the Indians, all men are equal, 
perſonal qualities being moſt eſteemed. No diſtinction of 
birth, no rank, renders any man capable of doing prejudice 
to the rights of private perſons; and there is no pre-emi- 
nence from merit, which begets pride, and which makes 
others too ſenſible of their own inferiority. Though there 
is perhaps leſs delicacy of ſentiment in the Indians than 
amongſt us; there is, however, abundantly more probity, 


with infinitely leſs ceremony, or equivocal compliments, 


Their public conferences ſhew them to be men of genius; 
and they have, in a 90 degree, the talent of natural — 
quence. | 

They live diſperſed 3 in ſrnall 3 either in the woods, | 
or on the banks of rivers, where they have little plantations 
of indian corn, and roots. not enough to ſupply their fami- 
lies half the year, and ſubſiſting the remainder of it by hunts 
ing, fiſhing, and fowling, and the fruits of the 1 . 
grow ſpontaneouſly in great plenty. 

Their huts are generally built of ſmall logs, and zonal} 
with bark, each one having a chimney, and a on. on 

which they place a padlock, 
Old Chelicothe is built in form of a Kentucky 83 | 
that is, a parallelogram, or long ſquare; and ſome of their 
houſes are ſhingled. A long council-houſe extends the 

whole length of the town, where the king and chiefs of the 

| N * e nation 
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nation frequently meet, and conſult of all matters of im- 
portance, whether of a civil or military nature. 

Some huts are built by ſetting up a frame on forks, _ 
placing bark againſt it; others of reeds, and ſurrounded 
with clay. The fire is in the middle of the wigwam, and 
the ſmoke paſſes through a little hole, They j join reeds to- 

gether by cords run through them, which ſerve them for 
tables and beds. They moſtly lie upon ſkins of wild beaſts, 
and ſit on the ground. They have braſs kettles and pots to 
boil their food; gourds or calabaſhes, cut aſunder, ſerve 
| them for Pain, pts and d. + 


To 1 RELIGION: b 
ITE accounts of travellers, concerning their religion, are 
various; and although it cannot be abſolutely affirmed that 
they have none, yet it muſt be confeſſed very difficult to de- 
fine what it is. All agree that they acknowledge; one 
ſupreme God, but do not adore him. 'They have not ſeem 
EEE him, they do not know him, believing him to be too far 
U exalted above them, and too happy in himſelf to be con- 
| | cerned about the trifling affairs of poor mortals. They 
- ſeem alſo to believe in a future ſtate, and that after death 
they ſhall be removed to their friends, who have gone be- 
fore them, to an elyſium, or paradiſe. | 
The Wyandotts, near Detroit, and ſome athers, have the 
roman catholic religion introduced amongſt them by miſ- 
fionaries. Theſe have a church, a miniſter, and a regular 
burying-ground. Many of them appear zealous, and ſay 
prayers in their families. Theſe, by acquaintance with 
white people, are a little civilized, which muſt of neceflity 
precede chriſtianity. 

The Shawaneſe, Cherokees, ea and ſome others, 
are little concerned about ſuperſtition, or religion. Others 
continue their former ſuperſtitious worſhip of the objects of 

M their love and fear, and e thoſe * whom they 
moſt 
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moſt dread, and whom therefore we generally denominate 
devils ; though, at the ſame time, it is allowed they pray to 
the ſun, and other inferior benevolent deities, for ſucceſs in 


their undertakings, for e of food, and other neceſſarles | 


in life. ac 
They have their feſtivals, 3 other rejoicing-days, on 


which they ſing and dance in a ring, taking hands, having 
fo. painted and diſguiſed themſelves, that it is difficult to 


know any of them; and after enjoying this diverſion for a 
while, they retire to the place where they have prepared a 
feaſt of fiſh, fleſh, fowls, and fruits; to which all are in- 


vited, and entertained with their country ſongs. They be- 


lieve that there is great virtue in feaſts for the fick, For 
this purpoſe a young buck muſt. be killed and boiled, the 
friends and near neighbours of the patient invited, and having 
firſt thrown tobacco on the fire, 'and covered it up cloſe, 
they all fit down in a ring, and raiſe a lamentable cry. They 
then uncover the fire, and kindle it up; and the head of 
the buck is firſt ſent about, every one taking a bit, and 


giving a loud croak, in imitation of crows, They afterwards | 


proceed to eat all the buck, making a moſt harmonious, 


melancholy ſong ; in which ſtrain their muſic is een | 


excellent. 
As they approach thats towns, when ſome of their people 


are loſt in war, they make great lamentations for their — 


and bear them long after in remembrance. - 


Some nations abhor adultery, do not approve of a plu- Fo 


rality of wives, and are not guilty of theft; but there are 
other tribes not ſo ſerupulous in theſe matters. Amongſt 


the Chickaſaws a huſband may cut off the noſe of his wife, 


— 


if guilty of adultery ; but men are allowed greater liberty 


This nation deſpiſes a thief. Among the Cherokees they 
cut off the noſe and ears of an adultereſs; afterwards her 
huſband gives her a diſcharge ; and from this time the is not 


| eee to refuſe any one who preſents himſelf, Forni- 
155 I cation 
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cation is unnoticed ; for they allow pong in a Mingle ſtats 


unbounded freedom. : - 


Their form of marriage is ſhort—the man, before wit- 
neſſes, gives the bride a deer's foot, and ſhe, in return, pre- 
ſents him with an ear of corn, as emblems of their ſeveral 
duties. | | 
The women are very faves to the men; which is a com- 
mon caſe i in rude, unpoliſhed nations, throughout the world» 
They are charged with being revengeful; but this revenge is 


a 


.only doing themſelves juſtice on thoſe who injure them. and 


is ſeldom executed, but in caſes of murder and adultery. 
Their king has no power to put any one to death by his 
own authority ; but the murderer is generally delivered up 
to the friends of the deceaſed, to do as they pleaſe. When 
one kills another, his friend kills him, and ſa they continue 
until much blood is ſhed ; and at laſt the quarrel is ended 


by mutual preſents. Their kings are hereditary, but their 
authority extremely limited. No peopie are a more ſtriking 
evidence of the miſeries of mankind in the want of govern- 
ment than they. Every chief, when offended, breaks off 


with a party, ſettles at ſome diſtance, and then commences 


hoſtilities againſt his own people. They are generally at 


war with each other, Theſe are common neee 


amongſt the Indians. | | 
"When they take captives in war, they are exceedingly | 
cruel, treating the unhappy priſoners in ſuch a manner, 


that death would be preferable. to life. They afterwards - 


give them plenty of food, load them with burdens, and 


when they arrive at their towns, they muſt run the gaunt- 


let. In this, the ſavages exerciſe ſo much cruelty, that one 
would think it impoſſible they ſhould ſurvive their ſuffer- 


| ings. Many are killed; but if one outlives this trial, he is 
adopted into a family as a ſon, and treated with paternal 
Ekindneſs; and if he avoids their ſuſpicions of going away, 

is allowed the ſame privileges as their own people. 


CON- 
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CONCLUSION, - 


Hung finiſhed my intended narrative, I hat cloſe 
with a few obſervations on the happy circumſtances that the 
mhabitants of Kentucky will probably enjoy, from the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a country ſo extenſive and fertile. 

There are four natural qualities neceſſary to promote the 


: happineſs of a country, viz. A good ſoil, air, water, and 


trade. Theſe, taken collectively, excepting the latter, Ken- 
tucky poſſeſſes in a ſuperior degree: and, agreeably to our 
deſcription of the weſtern trade, we conclude, that it wit 
be nearly equal to any other on the continent of America, 
and the diſadvantage it is ſubject 8 5 be fully compenſated | 
by the fertility of the ſoil. | - 
This fertile region, abounding with all the luxuries of 


nature, ſtored with all the principal materials for art and in- 
.duſtry, inhabited by virtuous and ingenious citizens, muſt 
_ univerſally attract the attention of mankind, being fituated 
in the central part of the extenſive american empire (the li- 
mits of whoſe ample domains may be feen deſcribed in the 


ſecond article of the late definitive treaty), where agri- 
culture, induſtry, laws, arts and ſciences, flouriſh ; where 
afflicted humanity raiſes her drooping head , where ſprings 
a harveſt for the poor; where conſcience ceaſes to be a 
flave, and laws are no more than the ſecurity of happineſs ; 


where nature makes reparation for having created man; and 


government, ſo long proſtituted to the moſt criminal pur- 
poſes, eſtabliſhes an aſylum in the . for the diſ- 


| treſſed of mankind. | e 
The recital of your happineſs will call to your country all £ 


the unfortunate of the earth, who, having experienced op- 
preſſion, political or religious, will there find a deliverance 
from their chains. To you innumerable multitudes will emi- 
grate from the hateful regions of deſpotiſm and tyranny z 
and "MR will NONE welcome them ay friends, as brothers; 

5 dg” Y | v 
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you will welcome them to partake with you of your happi- 
neſs.—Let the memory of Lycurgus, the ſpartan legiſlator, 
who baniſhed covetouſneſs and the love of gold from his 
country; the excellent Locke, who firſt taught the doctrine 
1 toleration; the venerable Penn, the firſt who founded a 
| city of brethren ; and Waſhington, the defender and pro- 

tector of perſecuted liberty, be ever the illuſtrious examples 
of your political conduct. Avail yourſelves of the benefits 
of nature, and of the fruitful country you inhabit. 

Let the iron of your mines, the wool of your flocks, your 
flax and hemp, the ſkins of the ſavage animals that wander 
in your woods, be faſhioned into manufactures, and take 
an extraordinary value from your hands. Then will you 


rival -the ſuperfluities of Europe, and know that happineſs 7 


may be found, without the commerce ſo waiverfally deſired 
by mankind. N k . 

In your country, like the land of 8 flowing with 
milk and honey, a land of brooks of water, of fountains 
and depths, that ſpring out of vallies and hills, a land of 
wheat and barley, and all kinds of fruits, you ſhall eat 
bread without ſcarceneſs, and not lack anything in it; where 
you are neither chilled with the cold of capricorn, nor 
ſcorched with the burning heat of cancer; the mildneſs of 
your air ſo great, that you neither feel the effects of infec- 
tious fogs, nor peſtilential vapours. Thus, your country, 
favoured with the ſmiles of heauen, will probably be inhas, 
ba a the firſt n the world ever knew. | 
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i land. 
g u. D. 
F BOM Philadelphia to 8 1 66 
To Wright' s on Sulqnskanns 5 8 10 76 
York-town . J ¾ mw oy 88 
Abbott's-to worn: 45 103 5 
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To Hunter” s-town 5 m 
the mountain at Black's 855 
the other ſide of the mountain 
the Stone-houſe tavern 
Waddkin's ferry on Potowmac 

Martinſburg 4 . 
33 pP = 
Newtown =«< _ a, 
Stover's-town NV 
Woodſtock. - — 

Shanandoah river — 
the north branch of Shanandoah 
Stanton. — 
the north fork of James river 
James river - . 
Botetourt court-houſe 
Woods's on Catauba river 

Paterſon's on Roanoak es 

the Allegany mountain — 
New river — — 
the forks of the road — 
Fort Chiſſel „ 

a ſtone mill . 
Boyd's | 25 
Head of Holſton . 

MWaſhington court-houſe - 
the block-houſe =» - 
Powel's mountain — 
Walden's ridge - 
the Valley ſtation * - 
Martin Cabbin's Pe 
Cumberland mountain — 

the ford of Cumberland river 
the Flat lick — e 

Stinking creek - - | 
Richland creek RE ip 
Down Richland creek - 
Raccoon ſpring - 
Laurel river = 1 

Hazel patch = | 7 
the ford on Rock Caſtle river 
Englith's ſtation 8 a 

Col. Edwards's at Crab orchard | 
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To Logan's ſtation 9 . 5 
Clark's ſtation 5 8 « 1 
Crow's ſtation 5 
Harrod's ſtation — - - 4 . 94> 
aarknd's . '=  _» - - 4 746 
Harbiſon's - - „„ 
Bard's- town - - „ 
the ſalt- works * „ = Wm 25 306 
the falls of the Ohio - 46 


Kentucky is fituated about ſouth, 60? weſt from Phila- 
delphia, and, on a ſtraight line, may be about C00 miles 
diſtant from that oy 5 


ROAD and diſtances from PratLapeLpnrg to PreTsBURG. 8 


0 M. N. v. 
Font Philadelphia t to Lancaſter we 66 

To Middle-town =, 5 s 52 
Harris's ferry = wm» INI $02 
Carliſle. - 5 — - 17 119 

Shippenſburg — „5 10 
Chamber's-town +» - - Ir. 151 
Fort Loudon = _ - - 13 164 

Fort Littletonn | :'> - 18 182 
Juniata creek ” * - 19 201 
Bedford 19 3 14 215 
the foot of the Allegany mountains 15 230 
Stony creek — - 15 245 
the caſt fide of Laurel „n = - 12 157 
Fort Ligonier Le” Sw. - 9 , 266 
— ' = - = - 54 320 


POSTSCRIPT. 
N order to communicate a diſtinct idea of the preſent 

eos of the ſtate of Kentucky, a map from the beſt 

authorities is annexed, from which you will diſcern that Ken- 
tucky is already divided into nine counties; viz, Jefferſon, 
Fayette, Bourbon, Mercer, Nelſon, Madiſon, Lincoln, 
Woodford, and Maſon; and that villages are ſpringing up 
- r bon 9 its ws while roads 18 been l 
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to. ſhorten the diſtance to. Virginia, and to ſmcoth th. 


. rugged paths, which a ſhort time ſince were our only tracts 


of communication from one place to another. 9 

Vou muſt have obſerved in a note I annexed to my laſt 
letter, the ſecurity Kentucky enjoys from the cordon of 
troops extending upon the weſtern ſide of the Ohio; and 
you have only to contemplate the advanced ſettlements on 


that ſide of the river, I preſume, to become perfectly con- 


vinced of our permanent ſafety from the attacks of the In- 
dians. | 


At the mouth of the great Kanhaway, a Sade ns, 5 


| been formed, which, united with the ſettlements on Elk 
river, makes it ſufficiently populous to become a diſtinct 


county of Virginia, by the name of Kanhaway : ſo that if 
you look on either quarter of Kentucky, you will find its 


frontiers are guarded by ſettlements nearly adult. 
Galliopolis, upon the weſtern ſide of the Ohio, a little 

below the mouth of the great Kanhaway, and extending to 

the Sciota river, ſettled by the French, forms a barrier to 


the north; the forts, and the different ſettlements conti- 


guous to them, to the welt ; Cumberland to the ſouth ; and 


upon our back, or eaſt, you will obſerve the diſtance through | 
the wilderneſs, which ſeparites us from the back counties 


of Virginia, is rapidly contracting by the approximation of 
our ſettlements with thoſe of Virginia and North-Carolina, 


and which will very ſoon cut off the communication between 


th northern and. ſouthern tribes of Indians. 
There were two expeditions from Kentucky performed 


againſt the Indians in 1791, under the command of 
generals Scott andWilkinſon, that I have not hitherto no- 


ticed, and which had for their object the chaſtiſement of a 
predatory, troubleſome, and warlike tribe, who lived in ſe- 
yeral detached towns upon the Wabaſh and its waters. 

The particulars of thoſe expeditions I do not think have 


been generally known in Europe; and as they were under-. 
; 5 - # n = 3 TH 83 taken 
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taken when I was abſent from the country, I ſhall ſubjoin 
an extract from a letter Ireceived from a friend, who form- 
ed one of the party; and which, I flatter myſelf, will be 
found to contain a confiderable ſhare of information, both 


as to the manner and addreſs of the Kentuckians in indian 


warfare, and a more minute account UNE the country hing 
between the Ohio and the Wabaſh. | 
& General Scott, at the head of 800 Kentucky volunteers, 
marched from oppoſite the mouth of the Kentucky river, 
about the beginning of June; the courſe he ſteered was 
about north. 20 weſt, and in about 15 days he ſtruck and 
ſurpriſed. the lower Weaucteneau towns on the Wabaſh 
river, and the pararis adjoining z but unfortunately the river 
at that time was not fordable, or the Kickapoo town on the 
north-weſt fide, with the Indians who eſcaped in their ca- 
noes from the Weau town on the ſouth, muſt have fallen 
completely into our hands however, about 20 warriors 
were killed in the Weau villages, and in the river croſſing 
the Wabaſh, and 47 of their ſquaws and children taken pri- 
ſoners. | a 
% Immediately after the engagement; a n of war was 


| called, when it was determined, that Wilkinſon ſhould croſs 


the Wabaſh under cover of tht night, with a detachment 
of 400 men, and endeavour to ſurpriſe the town of Kath- 
tippacanunck, which was ſituated upon the north ſide of 
that river, at the mouth of Tippacanoe creek, and about 20 
miles above the lower Wedau towns. This expedition was 
conducted with ſo much caution and celerity, that Wilkin- 


' ſon arrived at the margin of the pararie, within a mile, and 


to the weſt of the town, about an hour before the break of 
day; whilſt a detachment was taking a circuit through the 
pararie to co-operate with the main body on a given ſignal, 


day appeared, and the volunteers ruſhed into the town with 


an imperuoſity not to be reſiſted. ' The detachment in ads | 


yance e the De e creek the very moment the | 
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laſt of the Indians were crofling, when a very briſk firo took 


place between the detachment and the Indians on the oppo- 


ſite ſide, in which ſeveral of their warriors were killed; and 
two of our men wounded, | 

This town, which contained about 120 houſes, 80 of 
which were ſhingle-roofed, was immediately burnt and level- 
led with the ground ; the beſt houſes belonged to french 
traders, whoſe gardens and improvements round the town 
were truly delightful, and every thing conſidered, not a 
little wonderful; there was a tavern, with cellars, bar, 
public and private rooms; and the whole marked a con- 


ſiderable ſhare of order, and no {mall degree of civilization. 


« Wilkinſon returned with his detachment, after deſtroy- 
ing the town, and joined the main army about ſeven in the 


evening; and the day following our little army were put in 


motion with their priſoners ; and ſteering about ſouth, in 
12 days reached the rapids of the Ohio, with the loſs only 
of two men, who unfortunately were drowned in Na, 
Main White river. Bt, 85 

« The ſucceſs of this expedition encouraged government 


to ſet another on foot, under the command of general Wil- 
kinſon; which was deſtined to operate againſt the ſame 
tribes of Indians; whoſe main town, ncar the mouth of 
Ell river, on the Wabaſh, had not been attacked in the firſt 


excurſion ; and accordingly, on the firſt of Auguſt following, 
the general, at the head of 500 mounted volunteers, mareh- 

ed from fort Waſhington, north 16? weſt, ſteering, as it 
were, for the Maumic villages on the Picaway fork-of the 
Maumic (or Miami of the lake) and St. Mary's river. This 
movement was intended as a feint, and the Indians, who 


afterwards fell upon our trail, we completely deceived ; © 
nor did we change our courſe, until by the capture of a 


Delaware Indian, we aſcertained that we were within 30 
miles of the principal of the Maumic villages, and having 
marched down our northing, at the very time we received 
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the information, ſhifted our courſe to due weſt ; and at the 
diſtance of 180 miles from fort Waſhington we ſtruck the 


Wabaſh within two miles and a half of Longuille, or, as the 
Indians call it, Kenapacomaqua.—It was about 4 P. M. 


when we reached that river, and croſſing it immediately, 


we marched in four columns acroſs the neck of land formed 
by the junction of the Wabaſh and Ell rivers ; paſſing ſeveral 
indian war poſts that had been freſh painted, we arrived 


completely concealed on the ſouth bank of Ell river, and 


directly oppoſite the town of Kenapacomaqua, 
« The ſurpriſe of this town was ſo very complete, that 


| before we received orders to croſs the river and ruſh upon 


the town, we obſerved ſeveral children playing on the tops 
of the houſes, and could diſtinguiſh the hilarity and merri- 
ment that ſeemed to crown the feſtivity of the WN * 


it was in the ſeaſon of the green corn dance. 


c The want of daylight, and a morafs, that nearly en- 


circled the town, prevented us from ſuddenly attacking 


which enabled ſeveral of the Indians to eſcape; and in ſome 
meaſure obſcured the brilliancy of the enterpriſe, by limit- 
ing the number of warriors killed to 11, and capturing 49 
ſquaws and their children, after burning all the houſes, and 
deſtroying about 200 acres of corn; which was then in the 
milk, and in that ſtage when 'the Indians prepare it for 
toſſomanony. This ſucceſs was achieved with the loſs of 


two men, who were killed, 


« About four o'clock in the afternoon we wionnted our 
priſoners, and took a weſt and by north courſe toward the 
little Kickapoo town, which the general hoped to ſurpriſe 
on his way to the great Kickapoo town, in the pararie, on 


the waters of the Illinois river; but the difficulties we en- 
countered in this march, through theſe almoſt boundleſs 
pararies, were ſuch, that upon our arrival at little Kickapoo 
town, we found one half the horſes in the army non-effec= 
7 tive, and voy to reach the Os by the neareſt courſe 


we 


— 
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we could take; which conſideration induced the general to | 
relinquiſh the enterpriſe againſt the great Kickapoo town; 


and accordingly, after deſtroying about 200 acres of corn 
at Kathtippacanunck, Kickapoo, and the. lower Weaucteneau 
towns, we gained general Scott's return track, and on the 


21ſt of Auguſt, after a circuitous march of 486 miles, ar- 


rived with our priſoners at Louiſville. 

« In the courſe of this march, I had an opportunity of 
obſerving the general face of the country through which we 
paſſed; —Between fort Waſhington, at the croſſing of the 
great Miami, where at preſent there is a conſiderable ſettle- 
ment under the protection of fort Hamilton, a fine body 
of land js found, but which is very indifferently, watered. 

The ſituation of fort Hamilton is well choſen, as advanta- 


geous for defence, as pleaſing to the eye; it ſtands on a 


narrow neck of land, commanding the Miami on the N. W. 
and a pararie and ſheet of water on the N. E. about a mile 


wide, and two miles and an half long; from this pararie an 


abundant ſupply of forage may be got for the ufe of the 


army by repeated mowings of a very fine natural graſs, from 


the month of June till the end of September. After paſſing 
the Miami river hills, on the weſt fide, the country in places 
is broken, though, generally ſpeaking, from thence to the 


limits of our march, toward the Maumic villages the face of 


it is agreeably varied with hills and dales ; well watered, and 
the timber moſtly ſuch as indicates a ſtrong and durable foil. 


Between the Maumie trace and our weſt line of march to- 
ward Kenapacomaqua, there are a number of beech ſwamps, 
which will require draining before they will admit of ſettle- 
ments being formed—there are however delightfully pleaſant 
and fertile fituations on the Calemut and Salamine rivers, - - 
which are only inferior to the woody plains of Kentucky in 
extent and climate, The pararie, in which was ſituated 
Kenapacomaqua, on the north bank of Ell river, is chiefly 
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a moraſs, and produces little elſe, other than l fallow, 
a ſpecies of dwarf poplar, and a very coarſe, but luxuriant 


grafs; the latter of which covers moſtly the whole ſurface of 


the earth.— The ſame kind of pararie extends, with little 
alteration, until you approach Kathtippacanunck, when the 
whole country gradually aſſumes a more Piraſligy and valuable 


appearance. | | 
cc On our line of march from . to Kathtip- 


pacanunck (the diſtance of which, from the traverſes we were 


obliged to make to avoid impaſſable moraſſes, was 60 miles), 
in ſeveral places, the proſpect was only bounded by the na- 
tural horizon, the uniformity of which was here and there 
broken by the diſtant looming of a grove on the edge of the 


| plane, which ſtrongly reſembled the projecting, points of a 


coaſt clothed with wood, and ſeen by mariners at i 


from the ſhore. 3 


- 6 The ſituation of the late town of . was 


well choſen for beauty and convenience; it ſtood in the 
boſom of a delightful ſurrounding country on a very rich 
bottom, extending eaſt and weſt, on the Wabaſh river, 
about two miles; the bottom about half a mile wide, bound- 


ed on the caſt by Tippacanoe, and weſtward by a, beautiful 
riſing ground, ſkirted and clothed with thin woods. rom 
the upper bank you command a view of the Wabaſh river, 
which is terminated by a towering growth. of wood to the 
ſouth, and Tippacanoe. creek to the eaſt the country in 
the rear from the ũpper bank ſpreads into a level pararie of. 
firm, ſtrong land, of an excellent quality, interſperſed with 


copfes, naked groves of trees, and high: mobunds of earth 


of a regular and conical form, all of +which conſplre to re- 


lieve the eye, and cheer the ſcene with the moſt agreeable 
variety. The top of this bank, which is lee witli the plane 


of the pararie, and about 200 feet perpendicular from the 


bottom in Cas WEI town ſtood, forms an e about 60 
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and about midway there iſſue from its fide two living foun- 
tains, which have hitherto conſtantly ſupplied the town 
with water 

« The country between Kathtippacanunck and the little 
Kickapoo town is beautiful beyond deſcription. The nu- 
merous breaks, and intermixture of woodland and plains» 


give the whole an air of the moſt perfect taſte z for nature 


here, in a propitious hour, and in a benignant mood, ſeems to 
have deſigned to prove, in beautifying, how far ſhe excels 
our utmoſt efforts, and the moſt laboured improvements of 
« Between the little Kickapoo town and the lower 
Weaucteneau towns, the land is of the firſt-rate quality—at 
the edge of the woodlands, and before you deſcend into 
the river bottoms, one of the moſt charming proſpects the 
imagination can form, diſplays itſelf in all the variegated 
pride of the moſt captivating beauty, From this place, 
through the glades and viſtas of the groves in the bottom, 
you catch a view of the meandeting river, which filently 
ſteals through this fmiling country, as if pregnant with its 
charms, and as if it was hurrying to communicate its joys 
to leſs happy ſtreams. The bottoms of the Wabaſh on the 
| oppoſite fide are confined by a bluff bank nearly 200 feet, 
which breaks the ſcenery of the valley, and runs parallel 
with the river from the top of this bank a plain is ſeen 
ſtretching out to the eaſt and weſt as far as the eye can reach, 
without tree or buſh, covered with a moſt luxuriant herbage, 
and in every reſpect aſſuming the appearance of an highly 
improved and cultivated meadow. The plain is terminated 
on the ſouth by a diſtant proſpect of the riſing woodlands, 
which, with a miſty bloom, and in all that azure beauty, fo , 
peculiar to theſe fair regions, here appears in all its æthe- 
real luſtre and ſeems * loſt in damn with the 
clouds. 
& The pattrles extend Ate 2 5 miles ſouth of the Wabath; 
Ce; from 
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from thence the country gradually breaks into hills and 2 


lies; and until we reached the waters of White river, we 


found the ſoil tolerably good. There it is very much 
broken, the bottoms of the rivers are narrow, and ſubject 


to frequent and violent inundations. 


« There is ſome tolerable good land on! Rocky river; but 
as we approached the waters of the Blue river, the country 


again opens into plains, in which are interſperſed clumps of 


ſcrubby oak, dwarf laurel, plum and hazel, that extend to In- 
dian creek, when the country again improves, and though i it 


] is rather broken, it continued to e until we reached 
the rapids of the Ohio.” - 


What I formerly "trabegd reſpecting 2 new ſtate | being 
formed in ten years from that date, welt of the Obio, mere- 
ly as conjecture, does not appear to me at preſent the leaſt 


| problematical. 


The circumſtances attending the riſe of the ſtate of Ken» 


tucky were infinitely more perilous and calamitous than ex- 
tending our ſettlements farther weſtward is likely to be: — 


and when it is remembered that ſtate roſe from an unin- 
habited wild, detached from every other country from 
which it would obtain ſupplies a diſtance of ſeveral hundred 


miles, and expoſed on every quarter to the mercileſs fury of 


the ſavages, in a ſhorter period of time, and that our pre- 
ſent infant ſettlements are protected by a ſtrong and active 

military force, directed by fatal and improved experience of 
our former misfortunes, with a cultivated country at their 
back, which pours forth anabundance of reſources to ſup- 
port them againſt the effects of contingencies and diſaſters, 


1 think we may contemplate, with every degree of human 
certainty, the ſucceſs of ſuch a ſpeculation. 


The ſettlement at the mouth of the great 1 
which did not commence until 1785, and which was an æra 
when our weſtern affairs had a moſt gloomy aſpect, conſti- 


tutes "Already, with the ſettlements above the river Elk, a 
| - diſtiot 


ww 
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diſtinct county, and in which the laws of the ſtate to which 
it belongs are adminiſtered with great preciſion and juſtice. 

Galleapolis and the ſettlements upon the Miami increaſe 
daily in ſtrength, while freſh encouragement and ſecurity 
are given to emigrants by the vigilance of the army in their 


: neighbourhood; who ſo completely overawe the Indians, 


that little harm i in future can be dreaded from their incur- 


ſions, and they well know. their partial ſucceſſes hitherto 


were owing to the folly of our war minifter, and the inex- 
perience of the officers of his appointment—but the ſyſtem 
has been completely changed—and the ſucceſs of Wilkin- 


ſon and Scott's expecition is N ſufficient to IT: the 
| meaſure. | 18 
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No. I. 


An hiſtorical narrative and topographical deſcription of 
Louiſiana, and Weſt-Florida, comprehending the river 
Miſſiſſippi, with its principal branches and! — 
and the rivers Pearl, Paſcagoula, Mobille, Perdido, Eſ- 
camba, Chacta-Hatcha, &c. the climate, ſoil, and pro- 
duce, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral; with direc- 
tions for ſailing into all the bays, lakes, harbours and 
rivers on the north ſide of the gulf of Mexico, and for 
navigating between the iſlands ſituated along that coaſt, 
and aſcending the Miſſiſſippi river. By Thomas Hut- 
chins, geographer to the United States.. | 


THE PREFACE. 


SEVERAL years reſidence in the province of Weſt-Tlorida, 
during. which J entered into a minute examination of its coaſts, 
harbours, Jakes, and rivers, having made me perfettly acquainted 
with their fituation, bearings, ſoundings, and every particular re- 
Auiſite to be*known by navigators, for their benefit I am induced 
to make my obſervations public. The expence and trouble at 
which this knowledge has been acquired, are far from inconſiderable; 
however, if the accurate ſurveys and deſcriptiqns I am thereby ena- 
bled to give, prove inſtructive and beneficial to my country, I ſhall 
eſterm myiclt amply repaid ; „ ; ff io 
It may be proper to obſerve that I have had tſie aſſiſtance of the 
remarks and ſurveys, ſo far as relates to the mouths of the Mifliſ- 
ſippi, and the coaſt and ſoundings of Weſt- Florida, of the late in- 


genious Mr. George Gauld, a gentleman-who-was employed by the 


Fords of the britiſh ödmmiraity for the-expreſs purpoſe-of making an 


accurate hrt vf the abovementioned places. 5 
I Bavetalſo had recourſe, in deſcribing ſome; parts of the Miſſiſ- 

fippiz to ĩha publication of eaptain Pitman, who, refided wg kan 

on / xhat river?) and yas! welllacquainted with. the country; tt rough F 


GT | 


C. Hog ion eg Brod 555 ASW cs; Fei 
u 5.96 Lofithe advantages that 88 in ae accrue to 
e "Florida, with a complet deſcription of the 


ing 


- the, pg 59 Welt- Florida, With a complete dęic een 
0 he Fol 92 would not make an improper addition 


k ; but as the more immediate puĩpoſe of it is 
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to point out the dangers of its coaſts to the approaching mariner, I 
ſhall confine the curſory remarks I make on thoſe heads, to ſuch 
particulars only as are moſt deſerving of notice. „ 
Before I enter on the proſecution of my deſign, I would juſt ob- 
ſerve, that I ſhall be more ſolicitous to make the reſult of my in- 
veſtigations uſeful than amuſing ; I ſhall endeavour rather to be 
clear and intelligible, than ſtudy to deliver myfelf in flotid lan- 


guage. 


P that 34; 


- 
— 7 5 
1 2 — n 1 "Wy 


A DESCRIPTION of the river Miſifippi and the 
country through which it flows, called Louiſiana, would 
have been the firſt objects ſubmitted to the reader's atten- 
tion; were it not humbly preſumed that a fflört actount of 
the diſcovery of the river Miſſiſſippi, and à view of the 
different ſtates to which its banks have been ſubjected, are 
judged neceffary, before their deſcription is attemptec. 
The merit of firſt diſcovering the river Miſſiflippi (or, in 
the language of the natives, Meſchaſipi, for the general ap- 
pellation of the former is a corruption of the latter), accords | 
ing to Lewis Hennepin's account publiſhed in London 1698, 
is due to the ſieur la Salle, who diſcovered that river in 
1682. It ſeems that father Hennepin forgot that this river 
was previouſly diſcovered by Ferdinand de Soto in 1541, 
alſo by colonel Wood in 1654, and by captain Bolt in 1670. 
. . Monſieur de la Salle was the firſt who traverſed that river. 
In the ſpring of the ſame year 1682, he paſſed down to the 
mouths of the Miſiflippi ;. he afterwards remounted that 
river, and returned to Canada in the month of October fol- 
lowing, from whence he took his paſſage to France, where 
he gave ſo flattering an account of the advantages that 
would certainly accrue from the ſettling a colony in thoſe 
parts, that a company was formed for carrying thoſe deſigns 
E: into execution, with a ſquadron conſiſting of four veſſels 
having on board a ſufficient number of perſons, and all 
kinds of goods and proviſions, neceſſary for the ſervice of 
the new colony, which he propoſed to fix at or near the 
mouth of the Miſſiſſippi. But having failed beyond the 
mouth of 'the' river, he attempted ro fix a colony at the 
bay of St. Bernard, where he arrived the 18th of February 
1684, about 100 leagues weſtward of the Miſſifſippi There 
his men underwent ſuch hardſhips, that moiſt of them periſh» 
ed miſerably. The leader, animated with an ardent defire 
of extending his diſcoveries, made various excurſions with : 
ſuch of them who were able to travel; but on the 19th of 
| | Se March 
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March 1687, two of his men villainouſly murdered him, 


when exploring the interior parts of the country, in ſearch 


of mines, and of the tract which led to thoſe of St, Farbe 
in new Mexico. 

About ſeven years after, monſ. Ibberville, 2 reſpedtable 
officer in the French navy, undertook to execute whatever 
la Salle had promiſed ; and his reputation being eſtabliſhed 
already, the court entruſted him with the conduct of the 

project. He carried his people very ſafely to the mouth of 
the great river, and there laid the faundation of the firſt 
colony the French ever had on the Miſſiſſippi. He took 
care to.,provide them with every thing neceſſary for their 
ſubſiſtenge, And obliged them to erect a fort, for their de- 
fence againſt the Indians. This being done he returned to 
France in order to obtain ſuppl ies. 
The ſucceſs of his voyage made him extremely welcdme 


at court, and he was ſoon in a condition to put to ſea again. 


His ſecond voyage was as fortunate as the firſt; but very 
unluckily for his colony, he died whilſt he was preparing for 
the third. The deſign might have been abandoned, had 
not Croꝛzat, a private man of an immenſe fortune, der- 
taken its ſupport at his own expence. In 17912,” the king 
gave him Louiſiana. Thus Lewis imitated the pope, who 
divided between the kings of Spain and Portugal the terri- 
tories of e where the voy ſee: had not one inch of 
ground. 10 

In this grant the beakde are fixed by the Hinois river 
and the lake of that name on the north; by Carolina on the 


. eaſt, the gulf of Mexico on the ſouth, and new Mexico 


on the weſt. As to Canada, or new France, the french 
court would ſcarcely admit it had any other northern 
boundary than the pole. The avidity of Great Britain was 
equal, but France having been unfortunate in the war of 
1710, the northern boundary of Canada was fixed by the trea- 
ty of Utrecht in 1713. It affigns new Britain and Hudſon's 
bay, on the north o Canada; to Great Britain; ànd com- 
miſſioners afterwards on both ſides aſcertained the limits by 
.an-imaginary line, running from a cape or promontory in 
new Britain to the Atlantic ocean, in 58: degrees go minutes 


north latitudè, eee lake Mügoſink or 


Miſtaſim; from thence fartber ſouth-weſt direcily / to the 

Latitude of 149:degreest; all the lands to thienorthicof the 
imaginarpoline; being aſſfigned to Great Britain and all 

ſouthward of that line, as far as the river of Su Lawrence, | 

4, $2 -4 to 
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ro the French, Theſe were at that time the true limits of 
Louiſiana and Canada, Crozat's grant not fubſiſting long. 
after the death of Lewis XIV. 
In order to have ſome plauſible pretence for ſetting on 
foot a project for changing the face of public affairs in 
France, this ſettlement was thought the moſt convenient; 
and therefore all imaginable pains were taken to repreſent it 
- -as @ paradiſe, and a place from whence inexhauſtible riches 
might be derived, provided due encouragement could be ob- 
| tained from government. For this purpoſe it was thought 
requiſite that a new company ſhould be ere&ed, to make 
way for which, Mr. Crozat was to reſign his grants, which he 
did accordingly. 

This occaſioned the noiſe that was made about the Mi- 
fiſſippi, not in France only, but throughout all Europe, 
which was filled with romantic ſtories of the vaſt fruitfulneſs 
of the banks of this great river, and the incredible wealth 

that was likely to flow from thence; and thoſe accounts, 
though true in part, in the end proved ruinous to many. | 
Before the treaty of peace in 1762, Louiſiana, or the 
ſouthern: part of new France, extended in the french maps 
from the gulf of Mexico, in about 29 degrees, to near 45 
degrees of north latitude, on the weſt of the Miſſiſſippi, and 
to near 39 degrees on its eaſtern bank. Its boundaries were 
| Canada on the north; New York, Fennſylvanis, Maryland, 
- | Virginia, North and South-Carolina, Georgia, and the 
north-weſt part of the eaſternmoſt e Florida, on 
the eaſt ; the gulf of Mexico on the ſouth 5; and lady, 880 | 
kingdom of new Mexico on the weſt. lug sar 
The european ſtates having obſerved that kings and re- 
publics claimed the ſovereignty. of every tract which had 
been ſeen, and were pretended to have been diſcovered by 
navigators ſailing under their flags, their geographers: were 
not permitted to publiſh maps which might;chaye contra- 
_  difted ſuch; wild claims. This was the abſurdity of. former 
days. But political circumſtandes often emboldened pre- 
[tenders to urge their chimerical rights 3 andttheiranõ leſs 
chimerical opponents then yielded what they kad i nor better 
right to cede: But the, abſurd; recognition ofuſuchabſurd 
pretenſions i ĩs but a temporary compliance It; aver didiand 
ever, will ſow the ſerds of. placable animoſities anch con- 
tentions, until preoccupiancy and cultivation the ttuc teſts 
of lawfub poſſeſſion, ſhall hans remędied tha iformar ginva- | 
eee 1 „ an 16} 26 „il zal: to biw 5 
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Both fides of the Mififfippi continued under the do- 
minion of his moſt chriſtian majeſty till the peace of 1762, 
when the eaſtern ſide was ceded to the king of Great Bri- 
tain by the 5th article of the definitive treaty, in the follow- 
ing words: «© In order to reeſtablifh' peace on ſolid and 
durable: foundations, and to remove for ever all ſubjects of 
diſpute with regard to the limits of the britiſh and french 
territories on the continent of America, it is agreed, that 
for the future, the confines between the dominions of his 


britannic majeſty, in that part of the world, ſhalb be fixed 


irrevocably by a line drawn along the middle of the river 
Miſſiſſippi, from its ſource: to the river Ibberville, and from 
thence by a line drawn along the middle of this river, ang 
the lakes Maurepas and Ponchartrain; to the ſea; and for 
this purpoſe the moſt chriſtian king cedes in full right, and 

guaranties to his britannic majeſty, the river and port of 


the Mobille, and every thing which he poſſeſſes, or ought 


to poſſeſs, an the left fide of the river Miffiſſippi, except 
the town of neu Orleans, and the ifland in which it is ſitu- 
ated, which ſhall remain to France; provided tliat the navi- 
gation of the river Mifſiſſippi ſhall be equally free, as well 
to the ſubjects of Great Britain, as to thoſe of France, in 
its whole length, from its ſource to the ſea, and exprefsly 
that part which is between the ſaid iſland of: new Orleans, 


| and the right bank of that. river, as well as the paſſage both 


in and out of its mouth: it. is further ſtipulated that the 
veſſels belonging to the ſubjects of either nation, ſhall not 


be ſtopped, viſited, or ſubjected to the payment of any duty 


whatſoever. The ſtipulations inſerted in the 4th article, in 


favour of the inhabitants of Canada, ſhall alſo take place | 
with regard to the inhabitants of the eee e oy 


* © yt 


this article.“ 199 390 
In the year 1762, and; the day e he We ar- 
ticles to the peace were ſigned, his chriſtian majefty. ceded 
to Spain all his territories on the weſtern ſide of the Milli 
ſippi, together with the town of new Orleans; and the pe- 


ninſula in which it is ſituated on the eaſtern bank But the 


inhabitants of Louiſiana were ignorant of this ceſſion before 
the year 1764, when Mr. d'Abbadie, then governor, pub- 
liſheckthe king's letter to him on that ſubject, mentioning: 
the da e of the ceſſion, and containing a declaration that he 
had ſtipulated with Spain that nn french Jaws: and uſages. 


Theuld:not-be. altered. FA De, butt TO 


The definitive N ei? Great-Baitainiiand/;the, 
| | United | 


= 
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united States of America, a at Paris the 3d day of 
September 1783, runs as follows : 
« Article 1. His britannic majeſty acknowledges the ſaid 
United States, viz. New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts-Bay, 
Rahoede-Iſland and Providence plantations, Connecticut, 
New-York, New-Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and Georgia. to 
be _ ſovereign, and independent ſtates; that he treats 
with them as ſuch, and for himſelf, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
relinquiſhes all claims to the government, prope: ty, and ter- 
ritorial rights of the ſame. and every part thereof. 
cc Article 2. And that all diſputes which might arife in 
future, on the ſubjeft of tie boundaries of the faid United 
: States, may be prevented, it is hereby agreed and declared, 
- - that the following are and ſhall be their boundaries, VIZ. _ 
From the north-weſt angle of Nova Scotia, viz. that angle 
- Which is formed by a line drawn due north from the ſource 
of St. Croix river to the highlands, along the ſaid: highlands, 
which divide thoſe rivers that empty themſelves into the 
river St. Laurence from thoſe which fall into the Atlantic 
ocean, to the north. weſternmoſt head of Connecticut river; 
thence, down along the middle of that river to the 45th 
degree of north latitude; from thence by a line due weſt in 
faid latitude; until it ſtrikes the river Irriquois or Cataraqui; 
thence along tha middle of the faid river into lake Ontario; 
through the middle of the ſaid lake until it ſtrikes the com- 
municatiun by water between that lake and lake Erie; 
thence along the middle of ſaid communication into lake 
Erie, through the middle of ſaid lake, until it arrives at the 
water communication between that lake and lake Huron, 
thence through the middle of ſaid lake to the water commu- 
nication between that lake and lake Superior; thence 
through lake Superior, northward of the iſles Royal and 
_ Phelpeaux; to the Long lake; thence through the middle of 
ſaid Long lake and the water communication between it and 
the lake of the Woods, to the ſaid lake of the Woods, 
thence through the ſaid lake to the moſt north-weſtern 
point thereof, and from thence on a due weſt courſeito the 
river Miſſiſſippi; thence: by a line to be drawn along the 
middle of the e laid river Miſſiſſippi; thence by a hne to be 
drawn.alnng the middle of the ſaid river Miſſiſſippi until it 
ſhall. interſact the northernmoſt part of the 3 1ſt degree of 
north latitude. South, by a line to be drawn due eaſti from 
che eee the line * mentioned in 3 Lone 
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of 34 degrees north of the equator, to the middle of the 
river Apalachicola or Catanouche : thence along the middle 
thereof to its junction with the Flint river: thenee ſtraight: 
to the head of St. Mary's river: and thence down along 
the middle of St. Mary's river to the Atlantic ocean: eaſt, 
by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river St. 
Croix, from its mouth in the bay of Fundy to its ſource, 
and from its ſource directly north to the aforeſaid highlands 
which divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic ocean 
from thoſe which fall into the river St. Laurence, compre- 
Hending all iſlands within 20 leagues of any part of the 
ſhores of the United States, and lying between lines to be 


dran due: eaſt from the points where the aforeſuaid bound- 


- aries! between Nova- Scotia on the one part, and Eaſt- 
Florida on the other, ſhall reſpectively touch the bay of 
Funny and the Atlantie ocean, excepting ſueh iſfands as 
now are or heretofore have been within the Umits of the 
ſaid province of Nova- Scotias or On | 
„Article 8,” The navigation ol the river Miffiſſippi, from 
its ſource to the ocean, ſhall for ever remain free and open 
to the ſubjects: of ef Urlau ant the citizens of the 
United States, 1 Lit „aof Hoge 
Having mentioned all the dooaglaried that were at differ- 
ent periods affigned to Louiſiana, the conduct of the Spa- 
niards, on poſſeffing themſelves of that colony; is to be con- 
Jidered next in coarſe. OTH 5 749579 3 117 10 YET! 161! | : 
Don Antonio Ulloa arrived at fiew Orlesns about the 


middle of the year 27665 but deferred to take: poſſeffion of 


the government of the colony in his catholic majeſty's name, 
until he bad received ſpecial orders to that effect. 
In the beginning of the year 17690, a ſpaniſh ſoldiers 


Herre fent from the Havanna, but he did not then take poſ- 
ſetſion of the country. He ſent however abdut 0 of theſe 
-troops to ęrect two forts, one 


one - oppoſite! toi the britiſh fort, 
named Bnte,' bn the mouth of the Ibbervilſe, and the other 
oi the weſter n ſalel:of the: Miſſiſſippi, a little below the 
Natchez, u here a detachment. of! britiſh: Hoops had/ taken 
poſt; mother Party was ſent iti the autumn bf 9767 to 
Din -a' fort at the mouth off the river Miſſouri; but the 
commandant . had potitive orders not to interfere with the 
civil government. off the Illinois cbuntry, where monſ. de 
Saint Auge 1heifueneh romindndant continued to command 


wich about 201 frenchcſoleliers ! Don Antonio: Ulloaz with- 


wandelt pong insb catholic) majeity?s; name, and 
con- 
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conſequently without authority from France or Spain, eſta- 
bliſhed monopolies, reſtricted commerce, and committed fe- 
veral abuſes, which rendered him odious to tue; coioniſts. 
At laſt, on the 29th of October 1768, the council iſſued a 
decree to oblige him and the principal ſpaniſh officers to 
leave the province in November following, notwithitanding 
M. Aubry's remonſtrances, and the proteit he made W 
the edict of the council, 

Don Ulloa's conduct had rendered him the mare ob- 
noxious; v as, from the letter written by the king of France, 
acquainting Mr. d'Abbadie with the ceſſion he had made to 
Spain, it appeared that the two kings had agreed, that Loui- 
ſiana thould retain her laws, privileges, and cuſtoms. he 
French, nay the Spaniards themſelves, all blamed Mr: Au- 
bry's acquickence : for every one was ſenſible (that the king 
of France never would have directed him to treat don Ulloa 
with an obſequiouſneſs which degraded royal authority and 
the french nation; and that his inſtructions could; at; moſt, 
authoriſe Mr. Aubry to follow that officer's advice, ulitil the 
government of Louiſiana ſhould be delivered to Spain. 
Whatever entreaties had been uſed to perſuade don Ulloa 
to take poſſeſſion, and by that meaſure render the exerciſe 
of his authority lawful, he evaded. but did not ceaſe to op- 
preſs; ſo that he loſt the eſteem which he had acquired by 
the publication of his voyages; and the coloniſts having 
been inſormed of the ſeverity with which her had governed 
the city of Quito in Peru, he was only conſidered as a ty- 
rant, whole jole merit was to he learned in the __ 
matics. Yi Ig H 5¹ 

The ſuperibr cently enided by the enden and the 
attorney+general, having threatened him with a proſecution, 
he declared' that, at the Balize, Mr Aubry had privately 
delivered to him the command of the colony. As none 
could conceive: that a clandeſtine poſſeſſion ought to autho- 
riſe the public, exerciſe of ſovereign power, Ulloa's declara- 
tion wus qudged an artifice of the groſſeſt texture; and Mr. 
Aubry, who affirmed the declaration to be true, was not 
believed. Ati made him fall into contempt, and emboldened 
the leaders of the party which oppoſed him. Theſe in- 
creaſedtho doubts of the public relative tothe ceſſion, and 
ſervedvito con vince every ane, tliat the Spaniards did not 
ſeriouſſy intend taking poilefſion 1 AKhe ceſſon, aid. 
they, #abfi9 made in 1962, the day beforerthe: preliminary 


articles uf peace were ligne: near two- years e be fore 
N 
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it was firſt known by the Lings letter to Mr. d'Abbadie : 
more than another year paſſed before the arrival of don 
Ulloa, who has been ahove two years in the country, and 


did not yet take poſſeſſion.“ If the. reflections occaſioned 


by theſe. circumſtances put together ; if the conjectures ſcat- 


tered in the engliſhi newſpapers, or by the Engliſh who 
came into the country, led the inhabitants to thin that the 


ceſſion was fictitious, and a ſtare manceuvre, their fears 


were at the fame time quieted, fince they did not appre- 
hend thoſe evils which the change of ſvereignty 1 makes al- 
moſt unavoidable, even when the new government is milder 
and more, favourable. On the other hand, their indigna- 
tion was the greater againſt don Ulloa, who abuſed the rea- 
ſons of ſtate that were ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of his hav- 
ing been ſent to Louiſiana; who availed himſelf of Mr. 
Aubry's imbecility, to eſtabliſh a. ſpecies of deſpoti m, the 
more. intolerant, as it ſhocked the manners of the french 
nation. 

To put a ſtop t to this tyranny, it would bave been Tuf- 
ficient to commence, with eircumſpection, a jurid ica ro- 
ſecution againſt him, and inform the miniſtr) of the pro- 
ceedings. But the council began by iſſunng 2 ee for ex- 
pelling him and the Spaniards. To reduce the eople to 
the neceſſity of ſupporting that violence, tlie leaders excited 


them to offend the king of Spain, from whom they had re- 


ceived no injury, and who doubtleſs would have, puniſhed 
his officer, bac the council proceeded with ref ect, and 
uſed law 5 means to tranſmit to him their grie vances. But 
indignities were offered to the ſpaniſh flag; a ſtep which 
rendered the inſult perſonal to the king of Spelz, 2h and made 
him overlock his envoy's miſdemeanors. This is not all: 

the council and the inhabitants ſent deputies to France, 
charged them, to repreſent the grievances of the colony to 
their ſovereign, and ſupplicate him to retain the province. 
Their prayers were accompanied with proteſtations of devo- 


tion and loyz ty. But before the departure of theſe depu- 


lies; the leaders of the faction ſeduced ſome members of 


the council, ſecretly ſent another deputation to Penſacola; 


and, without the people's Enowledge, offered Louiſiana to 
Great, Britain! 

"Phe, dread, of being called to account, with, which the 
e gon Ulloa had often threatened the intendant and 


the attorgey-gencral, that he might obſtruct their proſecu- 


Weben. and ülence them, relatively to his own conduct, was 
doubtleſs 
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doubtleſs the ſole cauſe of that deſperate ſtep, the hors 
of which might have foreſeen the unſuccefsful iſſu, had 
they not been bereft of their ſenſes. It is true that there 
has been „ public inquiry on that head; and therefore, 
the public, chad, no juridical proof of this fact; but the cha- 
racteriſtic of ſüch inq quiry as was made, its terrifying appa- 
ratus, its reſult, and the concerted filence of thoſe by wliom 
it was directed, ſufficiently confirm nor only what is N 
ſaid amon ng the Engliſh, but what the inhabitants of Lou 
Pe 


ſiana whiſper to each other, when complaining 'of' their” 
miſeries With which the perfidiouſneſs' of their Kaders had : 
loaded them, though not accomplices of their crimes. ''Tt 
is alſo ſaid, that the governor of Weſt-Flotida was' unwl- 
ing to cou . the treaſon and revolt o the ſubjects of 
a prince t peace with Great Britain: it is eme 
: that be {ent to, 0. ME Aubry the originat offers he Rad reteiv- 
cd, af th; Chak Ulloa, who had not yet failed; carried 
| | them with him to Europe for his Juſtification. Why then 
did not Mr. Aubry produce that paper to confound the 
conſpirators ? 7 -hey would have been looked upon with ex- 
ecration by the pen le whom they had betrayed, and the 
diſturb: NCes would have immediately ſubſided. Can it be 
believed, that the governor of Florida inſiſted on ſecrecy, 
as it is inte ie by ſome perſons who would be glad to 
apologi ze f. * Anbry's conduct reſpecting this matter? 
Had 5 inte Rin ek pms) which then rent the britiſh co. 
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edict of the uperior council, and to implore the protection 
of the king as before mentioned, were je prong on tber 
arrival, and ee never been Heard of inte. 3 
During "fix 1 moi phy which elapſed before news Gödde 
received from, urope 5 unMa py. cotonfits- viinly flat- 
tered wur kes“ with hopes of being Juſtifibd for tlie Neps 
they had tak en by the couft of False. On the 2d of 
July 1769 97 Ge was brought to 75 Orleans Fche arrival 
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intelligence threw the town into the greateſt | conſternation 
and perplexity, as, but a few days before, letters had arrived 
from Europe ſignifying that the colony _ reſtored to 
France. ALS ca II1211 | 
In the general diſtraction that took 85 as inhabitants 
of e town and the adjacent plantations determined to op- 


poſe the landing of the Spaniards, and ſent couriers re- 


quiring the Germans and acadian neutrals to join them. 
On the 24th an expreſs arrived from general O Riley, 
which was read by monſieur Aubry to the people in church; 
by this they were informed that he was ſent by his catholic 
majeſty to take poſſeſſion of the colony, but not to diſtreſs 
the inhabitants; and that when he ſhould be in poſſeſſion, 
he would publiſh the remaining part of the orders he had 


in charge from the king his maſter; and ſhould any at- f 


tempt be made to oppoſe his landing, he was reſolved not 
to depart until he could put his majeſty's een in exe- 
cution. 

The people, diſſatisfied with this ambiguous: meſſage, 
came to a reſolution of ſending three deputies to general 
O'Riley, viz. meſſieurs Grandmaiſon town-major, la Fri- 
niere attorney-general, and de Mazant formerly captain in 
the colony's troops, and a man of very confiderable pro- 


perty: theſe gentlemen acquainted him, that the inhabit- 


ants had come to a reſolution of abandoning the province, 
and demanded no other favour than that he would . 
them two years to remove themſelves and effects. The 


'Y neral received the deputies with greit politeneſs, but d 


not enter into the merits of their embaſly, farther than aſ- 


ſuring them, that he would comply with every reaſonable 
requeſt of the coloniſts; that he had the intereſt of their 


country much at heart, and nothing on his part ſhould be 


- wanting to promote it; that all paſt tranſactions ſhould be 


buried in oblivion, and all who had offended ſhould be for- 
given: to this he added every thing that he imagin edcould 
flatter the expectations of the people. On the firſt of Au- 
guſt the deputies returned, and made public the kind re- 
ception the general had given them, and the fair promiſes 


he had made. The minds of the people were now greatly 
tranquillized, and thoſe who had before determined ſuddenly 


to quit their plantations now reſolved to remain until mee 
crops were off the ground. An 
On the 16th of Auguſt 1769, general O' Riley with the 


| frigate, franſyorts and troops an DO arrives i aged to 


a | new 
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new Orleans. On the 18th the troops diſenibarked, and 
the general took poſſeſſion in form of new Orleans and the 
province of Eouiſiana, in the name of his catholic majeſty; 
as quietly as a french governor would have done in the hap- 
pieſt times; and on the 25th, ordered the attorney-genieral 
and twelve others amongſt the principal inhabitants to be ar- 
/ . SH R100] 
Of theſe 13, no more than one was releaſed: this was 
the printer, who produced the poſitive orders which the 
intendant had given him, for printing the decree iſſued 
againſt don Ulloa, and ſeveral other writings. A few days 
; before the proceedings began, a young gentleman nearly re- 
N lated tothe attorney- general, and one of the Hoher, 
| feigned a deſign of forcibly reſcuing himſelf from'the ſol 
diers who guarded him. He received ſeveral wounds, which 
gave him that death which he ſought. The proceedings 
againſt the eleven others were conducted in a military manner 
by gen. O'Riley, and the members of the court were moſtly 
_ ſpaniſh officers. The council of war pronounced their fen- 
tence on thoſe proceedings. In vain did the attorney- gege- 
ral and the other priſoners demand to be tried by the french 
laws. Theſe would not have proved favourable to their ac- 
cuſers. General O' Riley was fo unjuſt as to refuſe that rea- 
ſonable requeſt. The attorney- general and four others, who 
were ſhot with him, died with fortitude. Had they really 
deſerved that fate, their condemnation is not the leſs erimi- 
nal, in the eyes of thoſe who are not ſtupid enough to 
reverence authority when trampling upon the laws. The 
ſentence of the court-martial diſhonours the authors and 
tools of that injuſtice; it diſhonours no others. 
+ The. fix, other ſtate priſoners were ſent to fort Moro in 
the iſland of Cuba, whence they were releaſed after one 
year's confinement. The eſtates of the eleven perſons; who 
were condemned by the court-martial, were confiſcated, 
according to the practice of moſt countries; a practice as 
impolitic as it is unjuſt. It reflects diſgrace on princes, oc- 
caſions the impunity of the greateſt crimes, and often mul. 
tiplies the number of criminals. Many might be virtubus 
enough not to ſcreen a guilty kinſman from /juſtice'; but 
few have ſufficient magnanimity ta ſee with indifference the 
_ eſtate of that kinſman. paſs into the prince's coffers, or thoſt 
of his miniſters. How many has not this 'ſole rłaſon fe- x 
duced to engage in conſpiracies or rebellions, which they A: 
would otherwiſe have wiſhed to deſtroy! In firchi càſes d 
v MW} N frequently 
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frequently happens that the prince, whom, coafiſcations 
10 cauſe to beheld as an enemy, is deſeryedly;appoſed; for! his 
hk rapaciouſneſs or inattention to his own intereſt. ie 
5 The French beheld. with horror, their couptrywen given: 
14 up to foreigners, privately tried and arbitragily, puniſhed, 
| = for erimes of which they were accuſed; in a jcqunzry; ſubject, 
lf to France, The indignity offered to Spain. was the oſtenſi- 
14 ble cauſe'of their condemnation; but Whatever their crime 
1 might have been, France alone ought, to, have, had! cogni- 
"i Ae aance of it. If the accuſed were guilty of nothing elſe; or 
1 if, for ſtate reaſons, it was thought proper to mention that 
if offence only, the king of Spain would have cauſed his name 
to be for ever bleſſed in the colony, had he, a judge in his 
own cauſe; generouſly forgiven. The meaſures that have been 
| adopted, have produced a, very different effech (They are 
i nearly the fame as thoſe. of the Portugueſe, government, 
1 which contrived, father Malagrida's being burnt, by; the in- 
a quifition, on the pretence of his having boaſted.that he had 
4 ſometimes" cbnverſed with the holy virgin; but whoſe. real 
j crime was an attempt againſt his ſoyercgn's life, in order to 


© 


[1 make another family afcend the throne. Crimez diks, theſe, | 
1 openly perpetrated by the adminiſtration, againſt the laws, 
1 | common ſenſe, and public ſafety, can nowhere, be. palliated 
1 with the pretence of neceſſity. W hatever, thaſe who ad- 
it viſe them may think on the ſubject, they betray chair country 
9 alancd their fovereign himſelf, In free ſtates, where the per- 
1 ſonal fafety of the. meaneſt individual jd bet gh the 
| whole nation as that of the greateſt, crimes of this kind are 
never ſeen,” "They can be committed in ſuch countries only, 
l where deſpotiſm is eſtabliſhed ; where a few. favqyredflaves. 
* = eee reſt fecretly to wiſh for the annihilatign of thoſe 
whom t ey ſeemingly adorec...; .1. n 200 biyos mots 
The flitnje diſordered brains which projetted, the. illegal 
proſecutions carried on againſt the factious jenaders of. Loui - 
nana, have doubtleſs fancied: that they would deſerve im- 
mortality for a maſterly ſtroke of policy, when, they procur- 
ed the abolition of the laws, privileges, and ſuperior council 
of Louiflana, under the pretence of a; decree iſſued againſt 
don Ulloa. © Have they really thought. that, pęgple, could be 
deceived by names which were to repreſent; nothing The 
ſhado of a tribunal was eſtabliſhed under the game, of Ca- 
bildo government, that is civil government; but the gorer- 
nor and his affeſſor are in fact che only judges Since the 
Judgtablie den by them mpntly Rove, the Eee ee e, 


* 


. 
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theſe of that Cabildo government, few are ſo unkilful as to 
apply to this tribunal. Nay, who would dare to do it, ex- 
cept in trifling matters? Was it likewiſe believed that, for 
the govethor and his aſſeſſor's conveniency, the ſubſtituting 
of the ſpaniſh language to the french, in all the juridical 
proceedings of Louiſiana, where the inhabitants underſtand 
the french languag e only; the impartial diſpenſation of juſ- 
tice, which is the? true glory of the ſtate, would thence be. 
effectually promoted? Things will certainly go well, as 
long as governors and their aſſeſſors ſhall have all the quali- 
fications that perfect judges ought to have, and whilſt the 
parties can procure faithful interpreters ; but it is as true 
that, wiſe as theſe regulations are boaſted to be, ;they: gepa⸗ 
Pulate the colony. 

General O'Riley confirmed all the decrees of the . 
council, except that which had been iſſued againſt don 
Ulloa. This was ſolemnly approving the ſeditious nomina- 
tion of the members of Mr. Foucault's and the attorney- ge- 
neral's making; it was therefore arrogantly annulling the 
proteſt which Mr. Aubry had entered in behalf of the king 
of France and the public, againſt that nomination, and all 
the decrees iſſued out of that tribunal during the anarchy ; 
it was depriving thoſe who had been oppreſſed from the 
hopes of obtaining redreſs in the colony. For, the council 
being aboliſhed, how could any one take the benefit of the 
french laws (fince trials by peers or juries are diſuſed), or 
think deſpotie rulers would allow of applying to ſovereign 
_ courts for obtaining new trials of the cauſes, which they 

themſelves may have tried illegally, or againſt evidence ? 
But, to flatter tlie Spaniards, gen. O'Riley had determined 
rhat they alone ſhould be judges; and military men of that 
nation could not, with the leaſt plauſibility, pretend that 
they were acquainted with the french laws; he, therefore, 
had rather cut off than untie. Such is the diſpoſition of ty- 
rants of every rank and denomination: Alexander cutting 
the gordian knot is, perhaps, of all the fables that are con- 
founded with hiftory, that which more truly characteriſes 8 
deſpotiſm. Men who, led by avarice and ee obtain 
admittance to that order, difregarding the pegp 1 
preſervation they ſeem to have prpfeſſediy 0 m- 
ſelves, but who are determined on making t HO 
are ne ver diſturbed in the leaſt about the e whi hen 
promote their grand dei n. Their ey yes being fixed zn All 
| 5 lis have 4 ſhare In * diſpenſation of wealth and 
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After this general Galvez, governor of new Orteans, in the 


Fave happkned in Louiſiana, I {hall nor 625 f 
nr 01697311 d 10 
The ſafety and cotnmercial proſperity: which” may be ſe- 

cured to the United States by the definitive treaty" f peace, 

will chiefly depend upon the ſhare of the navigation of the 

Miſſiſſippi which ſhalt be allowed to them. Is it not 

amazing, true as it is, that few amongſt us no this to be 

the key to the northern part of the weſtern continent? Ix 

is orhe only channel through which that extenfive region, 

bathed-by: iti waters, and enriched by the many ſtreams it 
rebsives, com. unicates with theſes.” And here lef ys fur- 
ther obſerve, that the Mififlippi river may: tray, be con- 

GidebeU as The great paſſage made by he ate, of nature for 

aluable purpoles,, but. principally to, promote 


* 


conveyance. of, the Produce, of that immenſe and fertile 


conta lying weſtward of the United States, dun its 
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ſtream to the gulf « of Menite,oitinet dhovleatty To expect 
the free navigation of the Miſſiſſippi is abſurd vrhilſt the 
e are, in poſſeſſion of new Orleans, which com- 
che entrance. to the weſtern: country above mention 
Wa is an iclea calculated to ĩmpoſ- e only upon the weak. 
rds ds have forts, on the Miſhiffppi, and whenever 
t ey may ink. conſiſtent with: their intereſt; they wilt 
make uſe o {He prevent our navigating on iti Treaties 
Bf ot; always, tobe depended on; the moſt ſolemm have 
0 en 8 — we learn that nol one ſhoald put 
Ky aith, in the princes of any country ; for heithiat "truſts 
to Any. t ing but the operation of thair intareſt, is pb 
Pol litician z, vd he ch at complains 'of deceit, Where there is 
an TOES $0 ede Wilkes ever bol eng e as daßtient in 
und ſtanding ou i dine, Alison Dag. 1818 ENG 
The great length and uncommon 3 of that rive nd 
the . exceflive,muddineſs and ſalubrious quality ef: its waters, 
after i een e een Mifourt, ars very ſingular f. 
The e ache channel! is ſo. exookod, that from ne- 
Orleans, tg them mgut utk of, the Ohio, a; diſtance which does 


not exceed gh miles in, a ſtraight line, is about 856 by 


2 68 og It qnap be chortened at leaſt 250 miles, by cutting 
ages eight or tenynecks of land, ſomie of which are not 30 


Fords wides.,.; Charlevoix relates, tat in the year 24a, at 


Foe Coupe ora Cut Point, che, river malle a great turn, 
and ſome, Canadians, by derpening the chanfiel of a ſmall 
brock, de the Waters of the river into it. The impe- 
the 1 was ſo violent, and the ſoil of ſo rich 
and looſe ca quality, that, in a ſhort time; the point» was 


| entirely gut through, and. travellers ſaved 14 leagues of their 


Voyage The old bed Bos ——— in od _ A 2 bart 
M i 1 mot of bawollt 1 


+ Notutablanding the dies unigs den of he MINS bee 


by the treatyi vf It, general O' Riley, in the year 1769, ſent a 


SN of, ſoldjess, to cat;the, hawſers! of a (britiſh veſſel called the 
Messe N a made; fait, to the,bank of tha river aboue the 
town of, nge Is . r was obeyed, and * Ow 
555 noni an 
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5eriodical overflowings only excepted, The gw. channel | 
has been ſince ſounded with a line of 30 fathoms,. without 

finding bottom. 

In the ſpring floods the Miſſiſſippi is very high, 858 the 

current ſo ſtrong that with difficulty it can be aſcended; but 

that diſad vantage is compenſated by eddies or counter- 

currents, which always run in the bends cloſe to the banks 
of the river with nearly equal velocity againſt the ſtream, 

and aſſiſt the aſcending boats. The current at this ſeaſon 
deſcends at the rate of about five miles an hour. In au- 

tumn, when the waters are low, it does not run faſter than 


two miles, but it is rapid in ſuch parts of the river which 


have eluſters of 2 N N ſhoals and ſand-banks. The cir- 


voyage is longer, a and in ſome parts more dangerous, than in 
the ſpring. The merchandiſe! neceſſary for the commerce 
of the upper ſettlements on or near the Miſſiſſippi, is con- 
vgyed in the ſpring and autumn in batteaux rowed by 18 or 
20 men, and carrying about 40 tons. From new; Orleans 
to the Illinois, the voyage is commonly performed in eight or 
ten weeks. A prodigious number of iſtands, ſome of which 
are of great extent, interſperſe that mighty river, Its depth 
increaſes as you aſcend it. Its waters, after overflowing its 
banks below tlie river Ibberville, never return within them 


Again. Theſe, ſingularities. diſtinguiſh it from every other 


known river in the world. Below new Orleans the land 
begins to be very low on both ſides; of the river acroſs the 
country, and gradually declines: as it approaches nearer to 
the ſea. This point of land, which in the treaty of peace 
in 1762, i8 miſtaken for an iſland, js to all appearance of no 
Kang fox in digging ever ſo little below. the ſurface, ; 
ou, find, water and great quantities of trees, The many 

— — and breakers, as well as inlets, which aroſe out of 


1 — channel within the laſt half „centurx, at the. ſeveral 


mouths of the river, are convincing. proofs that this penin- 
ſula was wholly formed in the ſame manner: And it is cer- | 
tain that when, Ia Salle ſailed, down. the Mifhihigpi to the ſea, 


| e chat river was very different from; Abgas 


reſent. ;,. o& 3 Tei! 13 to ak wt 21's 1 
--11THE Bearer you, approach to the-ſea, this trush becomes. 
more, ſtriking Ai Park that eroſs molt of theſe ſmall 
channels, .qpencd, b y; the, gurrent, have been, multiplied by 
$ of. the e e with the ſtrgame , one of 
h N ace e hs e Pats 
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35 s faſficiort to ohſtruct the paſſage of thouſands more, ard 
to fix them at the ſame place. Such collections of trees are 


daily ſeen between the Balize and the Miſſourif Which 


fingly' would ſupply the largeſt city in Europe Willi fuel 


for ſeveral years. No hun force being ſufficient for re- 


moving them, the mud carried down by the river ſerves to 
bind and cement them together. They are gradually co- 
vered, and every inundation not only extends their 1. br 
and breadth; but adds another layer to thieir heigklt. In. * 
lefs than ten years time, canes and ſhrubs grow” on them, 
and for Points and iſlands, which forcibly tithe bed ef 
the yer! 7 901 10 277 1 O3 
Nothing, cant be "aflerted, with certainty, een 5 its 
| length. Its ſource is not known, but ſuppoſed to bew upwartds 
of 300d mne from the ſea as the river runs. We oy ” know 
that, from St. Anthony's falls, it glides'' With a pant 
clear ſtreatii; and becomes comparatively” natrow Before its 
Junction with the Miſſouri, the muddy waters of Rich rr 
mediately diſcofbur the lower part of the river to the ſen. 


Its rapidity; ' breadth, and "other peculiarities: then Begin to 


give it the majeſtic appearance of the Miflouri,' which àffords 


a more'extenfive' navigation, and is à longer, broatlery and 


5 deeper” river than the Miffiſſippi. It has beer aſcended By 


french traders about 12 or 1300 miles, and from the depth | 


of water, and breadth of the river at har ance, N 
eared to be navigable many miles further... 
Prom tlie Miffburi river to nearly eee dhe Obe the 

weſtern” bitile of the Miffiſſippi is ( 


Ibber ville, the eaſtern bank is higher than the weſtern, on 
which tliere is not a fingle diſcernible rifing” or eminerice, 
the diſtance of 75⁰ miles. From the Ibberville tothe fes, 


there ate no eminences on either fide, though the entern : 


bank ap cars rather the higher of the two, as far as the 
Enoliſh' turn. Thbence the banks gradually diminiſſi in 
eig ht to the mouths of the river, where they are not two 
or three feet kigher than the common ſurface of the water. 

The flime which the annual floods pf the Seeler now 
leave on the ſurface of the adjacent ſhores, may be gom- 


1 Wirk that of the Nile, which depoſits à fimilar mia ure, | 


nd for "rhavy centuries paſt has inſured the fertility of 
Egypt. When its banks fhall have been cultivated as the 
extend of its ſoil and temperature of the climate deferve, 
its pſi on will Equal _ or. any other part of the 


3 world. 


me fe placez ex- | 
cepted) higher than the caſtern. From Mine au Fer to the x 
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world. Ihe trade, wealth, and power of America will at 
ſome future. rio depend and Perhaps centre upon the 
u n 12 alſo reſembles the Nile in the number of 
wi * 15, all iNuing into a ſea that may be compared to 
editerrancan, which is bounded on, the north and 
Touch) by the two continents of Europe and Africa,: as the 
mexican bay i is by north and ſouth America. The ſmaller 


mouths. of this river might be eaſily ſtopped up, by, means 


; of thoſe floating. trees with which the river, during. the 


Hoods is always covered. The whole force. of. the. channel 


being united, the only opening then, tek; v wut probably 
Seer deep as well as the bar. 


'To 6 judge of .the produce to be Mee My Conn the foil of 


75 8 let us turn our eyes to Egypt, Arabia Felix, 


Ferſia, India, China, and Japan, all lying in,correſpandent 
latitudes. Ot theſe China alone has a, tolerable, governy 
e nd. yet it muſt be acknowledged. they all axe, or have 
Ys e for their riches, and fertility, When our 
wand: 45 imagination ſoars to deen ofeprealth, and ter- 
refirial is, it delights in ;reſting on..thoſe,.countries we 
have juſt, mentioned. 41+ 300} 0} Sold 1 van ol 
\ Louiſiana is agreeably ſituated betysen the xtremes. of 
heat and cold. Its climate varies as it ee the 
north. The ſouthern parts, lying within the reach. o f. the 
refreſhing \breezes from the ſea, ang not. ſcorched. like 
thoſe under the ſame lotitudes in Africa; and its northern 


regions are colder than thoſe of. Europe under the ſame pa- 


rallels, with a . wholeſome ſerene, air, very ſimilar, to the 
ſouth. of France. and Lifpon. New. Or 
which nearly anſwers to the northern coaſts, of Barbary 


Witt Egypt, enjoys. the ſame temperature off clunate With 
arſęgilles. Not quite two > degrees higher in the country, of 


| the Natchez, the climate is much: Work öfen and tem- 
erate than at new Orleans. And in, the .cquntry of the 
Kere which lies about 375 „ the e ſeglon s n early 
the fame as, ; at Paris in France... L  naidtingfis 915 5 16+ 
An ohjection has often been madesby-mifinfg med men, 
etherwile of great abilities, 50 too cred dulauſly, believed 
the navigation. of the Mififippirrivex,! on account, of its 
725 current, was more AB hem it is in reality; It ap- 
from the calculation made by 1 Hh bed i ne expe- 
NY travellers, : that i in the, autumn, when the waters, ae 
5 the current deſcends at the rate of ah We apd a 


e 2 


or ino miles in Wa cen at 4hat the neter oa 


| 
f- 
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NT 7 er HT 


PP 
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ck folly? Wuren the waters of this: river aft K 
commodities and produce of the interior country's at . | 


render the navigation of” this river nearly 8 he 
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Nate more than one half of the ear. In e 


the freſhes are up, or at their greateſt height, 11 SUreTPt 


runs at the rate of five" or fix miles. It is f 3 tia- 
| er rn be difficult at that feaſon, to hr ; 10 


ub Again the ſtream; but there 0 C 


ed and propartt for exportation with the deſcen 


rent: and when! the waters are, low, the produte; io the 5 


terior coufttrhbis growing to maturity. This is the time 
the navigatof's ! ipoctston Great advantages are likewite 
taken then from eddy currents. At prefent there qe e 
builders ATA enou ough to conſtruct veſſels better calch 


for thar navigation, than thoſe already mentibne. TI 


and euperlence will doubtleſs produce impr ap Any 


by . 


other. Bull tliat the Miffiffippi can anfwer every 5 
trade ahü corftnerce, is proved to a demonſtrat 


| rapid' progtefs the french, german, and acadian Hhabitants | 
an that Kwerz Have" made. They have attained à ſtate of 


opulence never before ſo ſoon acquired in any new country. 
And this was effected under all the diſcouragements of a 
indolent and rapacibus government. It may be further : 


ſerted, tat no country in North America, or perhaps in the 
univerſtz; escebds the neighbourhood of the Miffffippt in 


fertility" 6f fort and temperature of climate. Both ſides of 
this river ate trüly remarkable for the very great diverſity 
and luxuflaney öf their productions. They might probably 
be br from xhe favourableneſs of the climate, to 1 
due tb. mal crops of indian corn as well as ric; 


_ little cultivation would furniſh grain of every kind i 15 


che greareſt abündance. But their value is not 


ths kertfity zud immenſity of champaign lands; their tim- 
ber 18 ig fiſie as my in world, and the quantities of Uy 

and otfief O All, 'triulberry, walnut, cherry, cypreſs, 204 
cedar, arę aſtoniſhing. The neighbourhood of the Miſfif 


ppi, befſdee, fürnifhes the richeſt fruits in 


t variety, 
NR PREY V5 944 pes, oranges; and lemons in the 210 = 
Hons" It ders ſilx, cotton, falfafras, Taff On, afl 
barb; ; Kory adapted for hemp and mm and EY od- 
nefs of tobice o cg Als 2 atid in 2 this r 


fent's'iple commodity, wh &' cointhonly Ficds the plant | 
From tHiee vous" cuttings. m a word, whatever ; 
d in das em deſirabſe 5 Exfope;" ths in 
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to ſuch a degree on the Mi ippi, that France, though 
ſhe ſent few or »no/ emigrants into Louifiana but decayed 
ſoldiers, *or perſons in indigent circumſtances (and: theſe 
very poorly: ſupplied with the implements of linſbandry), 
ſoon began to dread a rival in her colony, particularly in 


the cultivation of vines, from which he prohibited the co- 


loniſts under a very heavy penalty yet: ſoit and ſituation 
triumphed over all political reſtraints, and the adventurers, 
at the end of the war in 1762, were very little interior to 


the moſt ancient ſettlements 15 een, in all. rence 


refinements of luxury. © cou v0 95 


1'The\Mififlippi furniſhes in infra Seven ſexeral ſorts of 
Sſh,> particularly perch, pike, ſturgeon,” eel, and calts of a 


monſtrous ſize. Craw- fiſn abound in Ad: country they 


are in every part of the carth, and when the inhabitants 
chooſe a:diſh; of them, they ſend to their gardens, where 
they have a ſmall pond dug for that purpoſe, and are ſure of 


getting as many as they have occaſton for Agiſſ of 
Ihrimps is as eaſily procured : by hanging a mall cnvafs 
bag with a bit of meit in it to the bank of the river, and 


letting it drop a little below the ſurface of the water, in a 


few hours a ſufficient quantity will have got into the bag, 


Shrimps are found in the ine as far as aheebkaeches, | 


345 miles from the ſea, | 1/1 Hus bollss bn 
Having glanced at the many . that: will reſult 
from the cultivation and improvement of the lands in the 
neighbourhood of the Miſſifſippi, we now. proceed with a 
deſtription of the coaſts and iſlands about the mouths of 

that river, with directions to mariners. {1 >: 9191ht 2 
The coaſt here is very low and marſhy; and it: would bo 


difficult to find the entrance of that river, were it not for 


the houſes at the old and new Balize; and the flagſtaff at 
the former, which appear ſome diſtance at. ſea; The white 
clayey colour of the river water remaining:mhmizet on the 
ſurface; is another indication that the Miſſi ſfippi is not far 
diſtant; and though it may be alarming to ſtrangers, as it 


hd to myſelf when I firſt beheld it, as it has the }appear- 


ace ef a ſhoal, yet the ſoundiugs are much deepen uff the 
Miſſiſſippi than any where elſe on the coalt; -. 


It: is an obſer vation ſaid to befbunded on experience, that 


where the water of the Miſſiſſippi incorporates; with, and 
apparently loſes itſelf in the bay of Mexico, the current di- 
vides, and generally ſets; north-eaſterly and ſouth-weſterly, 


hut out of Ae the currents . gor 
vas? yerned 
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verned! hy the winds; and if they are not attended. to, 
veilels hay be driven ſouth-weſtward beyond the Balize into 
the bay af} St; Bernard, which is reported to be full of 
ſhoalsz, and! conſequently a very dangerous navigation: 
To come to an anchor off the Balize, veſſels approaches 
ing the land ought to bring the old Balize to bear about 
W. by S. and the new Baze W. N. W; they will then be 
about two miles diſtant from, and oppoſite to the eaſt paſa, 
or mouth, in 13 or 14 fathom water: and though ftrong 
N. E. and S. E. winds always, occaſion great ſwells off the 
Balize, yet when anchored as above directed they may ride 
in ſafety; except a S. E. wind, which'is: the moſt danger- 
ous, as it blows. directly on ſhore, ſhould come on ſo violent 
as to part them from their anchors, and prevent their carry- 


| ing ſail;;/ in wick cafe, if care has not been taken to abtain 


a good offing, they-wilb drift either on the mud banks into 
the paſs A la Loutre, which has only eight feet water, or in- 


to the bay Briton, where they will be in a critical ſituation, 
on account of the ee oo which thav __ is RO | 


able. 4371 3 10 Ang 

The beſt precaution againſt the conſequences « 2 Fah 
aſl wind will be:to get under way before the ſtrength of the 
gale comes on; and to ſteer about N. by W. half W. for the 
iſland called Grand Goſier, diſtant ſeven leagnes; in ſailing 


round the ſbuth-weſternmoſt part of nich, caxe ſhould be 


taken to ſteer clear of a-ſhoal that runs out from ĩt W. S. W 


about two miles, which being paſſod, veſſels ſhould luff up, 
until the 8. W. end of the iſland bears nearly 8. E. two 


miles; there is then good anchoring in three and an half 


fathoms, ſoft bottom. 11 F603, 5 
There is another ſafe anchoring-place in two Fachibety 


water, juſt within the 8. W. point of the Iſle au Briton 3 
from the S. W. end of which a ſhoal runs out nearly half a 


mile. This iſland is about a league to the weſtward of the 
Grand Goſier, and there is 7 e between chem 
in three and four fathoms. i ;1arfib 


If a ſouth-eaſt gale ſhould happen | at "nights ö 


impoſſible to ſoe the way between the above iſlands. In 


that caſe, a N. N. E. courſe from the mouths of the. Miſſiſa 


ſippi wilt clear the Chandelures, ſituated about chree laagues 
to the northward' of the Iſls au Grand Goſier, which are 
better than nine leagues in length. As all theaboveriflands 
gre lowy-andohave no trees growing on them, they cannot 
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fary, when falling towards! them, to keep a” god look. out, 
Wee is drift wood on thefe' Minds, 2010 freſhwater may 
got by digging. The water betwern the Chandeluit wo = 

the Senſis 2 Orleans is full of Thou, ang the. naviga 

ft only for ſmall craſt. 1% O03 

The river Miffiſſippi Aiſha es itſelk ant tut iu of 
Mexico by ſeveral mouths of different dept Rs of water: in 

the year 1772, that called the ſouth-Eaſt, in Hatitudé 29 100 


north, and longitude 89 10 welt from London, afforded 12 


feet; the eaſt mouth, which before the above period fur- 
niſhed 15 feet, had then no more!than 10 and an half feet 4 
and the horth<raſt only 9 and an half feet on the bar of it; 
The latter now affords 12 feet, and 8. W. has 16 feet. The 
bars are fübject to ſhift; but immediately after entering the 
river, there is from three to ſeyen, cight and ten fathonds, as 
far as the ſouth- weſt paſs, and from thence" 12, I, 28 and 
39 fathoms is the penema. FOR. for 1142; compute wie to 
the Mjfouri * 70 | 9004 mo! | 

'The::fhoals about the Midiippi are formed "from - the 
trees, mud, leaves, and a variety of other, matter continually 
brought down by the waters of therriver, - which being 


forced along by the current, umil rep Hedrby:therides; then 


fibfide, and occafion what are commenly E ee es 
their diſtance from the entratices of = iv, BH K's ah 
nerally about two wlles, e b „be being 


accidentally with 95 againft 1 tid 3 Ts IS #2 | 
ud 


cumulate ſuſticiently to reſiſt [current o 
the river, they form numerous! 11 ache Which by Ry 


frantly increaſing, 2 each other, and;avdaſt ; reach the 
nen. $5 89! 1 26713 8 Jt mon 208 fiir: 

All the land bordering the mouths of vlre Mififippi has 
been made in this manner. It is more chan — . 
the whole of the country on both ſides of 4 de Far as 


the Tbderville, a diſtance of 204 tte, hab 7 Giga di in 
a ſucceſſion of ages by the vaſt.” e 120 1 5 

leaves, &c. brought down by th the annual high over- 
| flow the banks of the Mifſiffippi ene Hh or bodies, 
of trees which have been frequently: foupd 3 in digging;3 in the 
above diftance, ſeem to conũfm this opinion 3 ancbñt may 
reaſonably" be ſuppoſed; that the lakes och hdev off this 
river are parts of the fea not yen wp: Hthus>theitavid fs 
_ annually raiſed, and conſtantly gains on the ſea. 


was in the year 1734 at the mouth of the riyer; it is now? 
| two 


trees, | 


The old 
Bahre, afmatt 'pbft erected by the Frent h- orvia-bittleadland, 
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of ackern other Purppless being near the ſouthegaſt en- 


the river, an 


neither dęfend the Miſſiſſippi, nor the deepeſt chanpel jute 
it, and appgar to have been eſtabliſhed only for the purpoſes 


x \ x7 r? 
rt * 1 . 
2 * 


GI. Str c d 1537 bot on, T5118: S806 
_ * Whateyer doubts: may ariſe: reſpecting the above; account, 
inſtances ara nor walking, e prove that ee Her, parter of, the 
earth have been formed in a fimilar manner, as will appear by the 

27 8 1 79115117 ITY FF it THE FLO W=ITITIR {13 CL I&K3 
following facts: 1 


144 
44 


we: 


I'S) 


 Havie de Grate is ſttüated in the Pays de Caux, About 18 


leagues from Rouen, and as much from Dieppe, on the font of a 
large valley, ate the mouth of the river Seine, in the latitude of 49 
degrees g minutes north. It ſtands upon a plain ſprit af ground,“ 
full of moriſſes, and croſſed by a great number of, cteeks, and 
ditches full of water vchieh contribute not a little to its ſecutity. 
Ibis groppd, as, originally, gained aut of the ſea, and formed, 
from U large quatrities of, ſand, graycl, and. wud, which, the. 
force of the tide and. the river, conveyed to that p ACE in 
courſe of time and by inſenſible degrees. And ax its 
ſo ir ſeems Jö de daily increaſed by the ame bead: or + 
affured by r late autor +,” har about 70 Cr 80/Fekrs ug, the e, 
at high Water tame very near that gate of the city which i next? 
the harbour; uhereas now the high. water mark (18 nearly half 4 
mile diſtant from it. So that it appears, the ſea has. grado 
given way; Am as it were, retired, to leave the earth, at liberty 
enlarge and Sxfend itſelf. Nor ought we to be furpriled at this 
the ground cn, ylach the city of, Ly re is built, though now uoited, 
to the Co 1105 being formerly part of an iſlanc — Venice wou y 
have hag tl Kang fete long ago, had it not been fot the great 
pains the” 'Iphabitants dae anke to prevent ir. The ſea formietly* 
waſted tlie alle of Ravenna, ich is ow! a leagut diſtant from! 


it. Nor are-oher inſtanees of (this kind wanting, even in che 


to 


ſame Kingdembof France: particularly: Frejus andi Narbennez u. 
few renturirs ago; e. re on ther ſhor of the Mediterraneab ; hüt. 
non the onbiis league, aod the ther almoſt two, diſtantromiit, 
Hefe nition daa Hapte Normandie, tom, i. p. 19315 316 vir 

F eaice yinfoo bus Hos yieunas: | 
_ eh1Bikanibizdeclar Fortes: Nopvelle defcription de h France, tom, ix, page? 
a eli ; tr i 32 d3yom D is EY 1800 ads ai ge 
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telligence or diſpatches to new Orleans. NN. nad 

In afcetiding the Miffifippi there are Extenftog hatural 
meadows, with a proſpect of the ſea, on'both ſides, moſt. 
part of the diſtance to the Detour aux Plaquemthes, which 
rs 32 miles: from thence to the fettlements''20* miles fur- 
ther, the whole is a continued tract of Tow and marſhy ' 
grounds, generally overflowed, and covered with thick 

wood, palmetto böſnies, &c. which appear almoſt impene- 

i F mitts br beat.” Pb thGhce HE bayEs of the river 
are well inhabited to the Detour des Anglois, where the 
circular direction of the river is ſo very Cbuffderable, that 
veſſels cannot paſs it with the fame wind that conducted 


of affiſting veſſels coming into the river, and forwarding in- 
dr 290119 03 $t975 


two forts and batteries at this place, one pf thei) on both 
Fdes of the river, are more than fufficf eint toltop the pro- 
&fs of aniy veſſels whatever“. Te diffancg from hence 
to new Orleans is 18 miles. The banks of the river are 
ſettled and well cultivated, and there is 3 "46 704 for 
iges l de war. V 
Nothing with certainty can be geren eee the 
time a veſſel may take in failing from a Aim "to new Or- 
teans,” a diftatice of.105 miles. With'favo 597 Mihids, the 
voyage has heen performed in three'o) four, b it erally 
takes ſeven or eight days, and ſometimes" two'o 


dies” 196 Od three 
weeks. Thiere is always ſhoal water near the'low*poitits'of 
Und covered with willows. In approackipp them,” x few 
caſts. of the lead will be neceſſary: and in feveral places 
there are trees fixed with one end in the öftgch, a8 the 
other juſt below the ſurface of the river, © Qi the ſame 
direction with the current, which by contihull friction of 
the water, are reduced to a point; and as there are in- 
ſtances of veſſels failing with force againſt chem Balls” run 
through their bottoms, and ſinking immediately after, too 
much care cannot be taken to'avaid hei, Attention 
thould alſo be paid to keep clear of the trees floating down 
the river during the floods f. The water, js; eyerywhere 
1 58 185 5 wie 144 404. mood 9111 28 ezofod ep 
|  * Doftor Cox of New-Jetſey aſcended" the Millitipgjto this 
tuee bn the year 1698, 100k palltion, nd FANed the coonfon Gf 
tolina. III! Fwd 
- F 1t is impoſible to anchor without heing expoſed to the Jan? 


C 
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deep enongh, (yxcept. at de Willow points). rade velels. 


_ to either ſhore, where, inſtead, of. letting. go: 2 = 
chor, . u d probabl be loſt among the, logs unk ein 
the b 00 4 river, Agel may, ſafely make faſt to the. 
| 0 on the. Pank z v which, are generally tall, and i in ſuch, 
a] Haken n, Jome. parts, that. they: prevent. the. winds. 
ftom b (Wet of „tha at ſervice t to veſſels in Trends the Miſtfs, 
ſippi,. t hat might be expected, It will be therefore neceſ- 
ſary, for expedition ſake,;to rig as many. topfails as poſſible . 
which commonly reach above the trees, and are of more. 
uſe than all 1 other ſails put boßtiker⸗, however, care 
muſt be taken to ſtand by the halliards to prevent the 
wind, which frequently comes in very, ſtrong puffs, from 
card d away the top-maſts, ſails, &c. 
town of new Orleans, the metropolis of Louidans, 
ea re ularly Taid out by the French in the year 1,720, is 
| as regu on. the eaſt ſide of the river in 30% 2 north lati- 
_ tude, 195, miles from the Balize, as already mentioned; al- 
the ſtreets are perfectly ſtraight, , but too narrow, and 
croſs Lach "other at Fight angles. There are betwixt . 7 
and 800 hopes in this town, generally built with timber 
frames raiſed about eight feet from the ground, with, . 
large, galleries round, Rs and the cellars under the floors . 
level with e an ſubterraneous buildings would 
3 con aptly 10 0 fo e Moſt of the houſes } have Lars. 
dens. ehe there are about, 7000 inhabit- 
adts, 0 Dh [2.98 es. e fortification is only a line of - 
0 „With 1 5 of the fame; materials, on threg 
Fon Aittine and a very trifling ditch, . e 
4 dc us 15 muſquetry. The fide n 
nd is ſecured. from the inundations. 
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is reaſon to believe the” peribd, is is not very di apt when new 
Orleans may become 4 great, and ty city, if, we con- 
tages of i its ſituation „ but a ew leagues from 
the ſea, on a node river, in a moſt ert tile, Tian Under 
2 moſt Aelightful and wholeſome li lirnati Bl = ty Weeks 
fail of Mexico by ſea, and {till nearer 1806 french, paniſh, 
and britiſh iſtands in the Weſt Indies, with a moral cet 01 7 5 
of its becoming a general receptacle for he 1785 eof that 
extenſive and valuable country on the Mitt 305 and 
its other branches; all which are much mor 10 ſufficient. 
16 enfüre the future wealth, power, and | profpecty of of this 


che vellels Which fail up the Miſiipp ippi haul Aloe e. 8 
ade the bank next to Orleans, to which t cy : 


"take in 0 or diſcharge their Karge with the 


ti a wharf, © Ag 


From new Orleans there is a vey ealy.c 7.CC 


with W. elt. Florida, by means of the Ba youk. 


make, 
fine eaſe 28 as, 


1 a 


ation 


| plititatiorls, of near 50 miles from new Orle 55 nk. 
ide of the river. At the e 0 0 fb e, welt. 
15 


capüc 


. a 
* — 


-- 8 


the bt ettlers on the Mififfippi. Their entry into 5 
the colony was very eaſy, a8 they went up 2 A 1 5 1 creeks. . 
8 


the e on he eaſt Ge 5 7 rer 1s 5 „Was 


originally erected as an aſylum for the in. We rpe 


36 ale there, and were much moleſted by, the 0 Radtaws 


and Chickaſaws, who'in Alliance carried n ie Again 
) 1 


T i ahoe, in The entrance of this er 
in We 12 


ſince in 3 | 51 
The produce of the plantatic ons, Commencing 1 


1400. 


Engliſh Turn, and continui to the upper let! 
the e forms a ve ing.to derable. Pert“ 0 1 0 


merce of this country; the different ärticles are indigo, 
HS | C.otton, 


ake Ponchartrain, was as deferidedt by a 13 rec e | 


F 


little creek which i is navigable for e ins our 
feet water fix miles up from the lake Fopchy tra . 
tliere iS a landing-piace, at ne veſſel 8 10 x apd wo 
this 1 about two miles from the town. 2 ale oy 
on By ouk of St. John i is defended by a | batte: ws ye, or 
non. There are ſome plantations on TA | 
anon the 64d from thence to new Jrleans, Is 
ants-Brills,, Chapitoula, and the germ pom, deen 
Join eac . other, and are A Sn e 8 of We (ESR tyated | 
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cotton, rice, beans, myrtle-wax, and lumber, . Wy indigo 
d f for its beautiful « colour 41805 c | ql 5 


the dag are than that Which! is 12 gated at St. 
E cotton: formerly cultivated, th: wt of 4 


Dojn noo" y 

mot 1 Et * 1 is of a ver y Mott ſtap | le, and/is therefore. 

not iti great Leg by „The chen 4 75 of beans, rice, 
and ny t 01 an 1 ae articles ee demand FF; th 


D A. omingo. for x 3 17177 eco] 


1 10 the je 19 2 Teveral 2 the "Ficheſt | planters un 

tivarto 0 s Fa Wh, and erected mills to Prefs ig 
canes; e fügar ro 50 was of a very fine quality, and. 
ſome of the "Bw were very large: but n o dependance CAR. 


cold, a 1 1 ne in the groun 
In t 1 the planters employ their ſlaves i in 
ting dow A a 222 timber, for ſawing i into b boards | 7, 
ſcantlin The carria e. boi this timber is very ealy, = 
hb "He id. f the 


thoſe” ck of their plantatis 85 make A. 

| _ vhij 5 7 up Sten R . from the back ſWwamps, 
and 5 Hike 3h Ach co duct their timber to Fe rf river with. 
very 11 Fa Big: rs ſend their ſhves up to t cyp s 
ſwamps, of Whi BT” are a great man between new Or- 
leans” And . 


5 Po Coll LE. There they Make rafts of the 
timber th Lis ut, 4 boat down to new Orleans. any of 
the pla ers Vubge mill, which are worked by the 
waters of the Mit fäl ppi, in 1 the time of the Hog 8, 
then they art Kept going "night "and day till the waters falt. 
The quantity öf lumber ſent from the MifMppi to the . 
1 00 is prodigious, and it generally des to a 
5 2711277 

5 About 60 Re es from new Orleans are the village Wy K. . 
Humas and ei The former were once Vee con: der; 
ble nat ion © ndians, but are reduced now to about 2 


: warriors; a 14k er conliſts of about 30, being 9155 Lo, 
nation W which"! lived n near fort Toulouſe, on the Det. 


FF * 


poſt in it 85 1762. 1 Three miles further u | p is 97 1 1 


2 M near which is the "i I of. 4 
of 1 nddians of the ſame name; they reck on About 3 


bays is trul rply ſurpriſing that the nations, who have ſuc des of 
ſively = ed Louiſiana, never  end2avoured to. 2 in af 
exact Mis e of the ſea- coaſt weſtward 15 the 


of this Nuit Mimahppl. The many difficulties and anc 8 HE to 5 
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which veſſels are expoſed in making, and getting over the. 
ſhallow and ſhifting bars of that river, as well as in a long 
and tedious navigation upwards of 3o leagues to- new Or- 
leans, would render a harbour to the weſtward of the Ba- 
lige, and a water communication. with the upper parts of 
the Miſſiſſippi, of vaſt importance. The nature of the nar- 
Tow flip of land extending upwards of 60 leagues between 
that river and the ſea, in a weſterly courſe, indicates very 
ſtrongly the probability of a better arid more eaſy commu- 
' nication from that quarter, than that by the river Ibberville 
through the lakes Ponchartrain and Maurepas. This opinion 
is, fully confirmed by the information received from Natchi- 
abe, an intelligent chief of the Humas tribe, who inhaoit - 
the banks of a creek known by the name of the Chetima- 
chas fork, already mentioned, and which I am now to de- 
ſcribe. The Chetimachas forms one of the outlets of the 
Mifſfiſſippi about 30 leagues above new Orleans, and after 
running in a ſoutherly direction about eight leagues from 
the river, divides into two branches, one of which runs 
ſouth- weſterly and the other ſouth- eaſterly, to the diſtance 
of ſeven leagues, when they both empty their waters into 

the mexican gulf. | | | „ 

On the Chetimachas, ſix leagues from the Miſſiſſippi, is 
a ſmall ſettlement of a tribe of Indians of the ſame name. 
To this ſettlement the Chetimachas is uniformly about 100 
yards in width; the depth from two to four fathoms, when 
the water is loweſt; the courſe ſoutherly, without any 
material winding or ſhoal, except at its riſe from the Miſ- 
fiſlippi, where there are large collections of drifted logs, 
which have probably occaſioned the ſand-bank formed at 
the ſame. place. This bank however extends no farther 
than 60 yards, and through which a paſſage might eaſily be 
cleared for batteaux. The upper part of this outlet is alſo _ 
obſtructed, in ſeveral places, by heaps of drifted logs ſimilar 
to.thoſe juſt mentioned; but as the water, at all times, runs 
deep under them, they could eafily be cleared off. It would 
be. as eaſy to prevent any further collection of logs, or 
ſands, at the entrance of this creek, by erecting a ſpar, with- _ 
piles or caſſoons, a little above it, in an oblique direction 
with the current of the Miſſiſſippi. That difficulty once 
overcome, there is no other that can impede navigation 
from the river to the above mentioned ſettlement of the 
Chetimachas village; nor, as theſe Indians inform, to the 
gulf. The banks on both ſides of the Chetimachas are, 

" RY . 
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generally higher than thoſe of the Miſſiſſippi, and ſo ele- 
vated in ſome places as never to be overflowed. , The 
ground riſes gradually from its banks about 200 yards, and 
then gently deſcends to extenſive cypreſs ſwamps. The 
natural productions are the ſame as on the Mifliflippi z but 
the ſoil, from the extraordinary ſize and compactneſs of the 
canes growing on it, is ſomething ſuperior. If meaſures 
were adopted and purſued with a view to improve that com- 
munication, there would ſoon be, on its banks, the moſt 
proſperous and important ſettlements of that colony. 

Nine miles above the Chetimachas is the conceſſion of 
monſieur Paris, a pleaſant ſituation and good land. Large 
herds of cattle are generally kept here, belonging to the in- 
habitants of Point Coupee. I: 

The ſettlements of the Acadians are on both ſides of the 
river, and reach from the Germans to the Ibberville. Theſe . 
are the remainder of the families which were ſent by gen. 
Lawrance from Nova-Scotia to the then britiſh ſouthern. 

provinces z where, by their induſtry, they did and might 

have continued to live very happy, but that they could not 
publicly enjoy the roman catholic religion, to which they 
are greatly bigotted. They took the earlieſt opportunity, 
after the peace, of tranſporting themſelves to St. Domingo, 


where the climate diſagreed with them ſo much, that they, 


in a few months, loſt near half their numbers; the remain- 
der, few only excepted, were, in the latter end of the year 
1763, removed to new Orleans at the expence of the king 
of France. There are about 300 families of this unfortu- 
nate people ſettled in different parts of Louiſiana. They 
are ſober and induſtrious; they clothe themſelves in almoſt _ 
every reſpect with the produce of their own fields and the 
work of their own hands, and are very obedient and uſeful 
ſubjects. eee at EY 5 i 
The river Ibberville is 99 miles from new Orleans, 204 

miles from the Balize, and 270 miles from Penſacola, by 
the way of the lakes Ponchartrain and Maurepas. | 
In 1765 a poſt was eſtabliſhed here, and the garriſon, 
which was a detachment of the 34th regiment, withdrawn 
in the month of July in the ſame year, In December 1766, 
this poſt was repoſſeſſed, and a-ſmall ſtockaded fort built 
by a party of the 21ſt regiment, and was demoliſhed and 
abandoned in 1768. And in the year 1778 it was again 
poſſeſſed. by part of the 16th regiment, who were n:ade 
priſoners by the Spaniards in the year following, 
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Before the os of Louiſiana to Spain, the peltries of 


the britiſh and french ſhores of the Illinois have been 


moſtly carried in the britiſh dominions, either in Canada, 
by the upper parts of the Miſſiſſippi through Michillimac- - 
Kinac, or by the way of new Orleans at the mouth of that 
river. Philadelphia and new York have alſo received great 
quantities of peltries in return for their flour and the dry 
goods which they have ſent to new Orleans, for the indian 
trade, or the uſe of the inhabitants. Penſacola received 
likewiſe large parcels of ſkins and furs, which have been 
exported thence to London, to South-Carolina, or other 


parts of America. This is the reaſon why the importance 


of the Illinois or upper Miffiſſippi has, till now, been little 
known. It is even certain, that it has been artfully con- 


cealed by many, who availed themſelves of the ignorance 


of the public on that head. 

This would not have been the caſe, had not the britiſh 
government withdrawn in 1768, the garriſon of fort Bute, 
which was conſtructed at Manchac, on the bank of the 
Mififlippi; oppoſite to another fort which the French erect- 


ed in 1767, at the diftance' of about 400 paces from the 


britiſh fort. Theſe forts were ſituated near the place which, 
in the treaty of peace in 1762, is deſcribed as the mouth 
of Tbberville river to the north of new Orleans iſland, and 
the then boundary. line of the poſſeſſions of the two crowns 
in thoſe parts; but the plenipotentiaries of the two powers 
were miſinformed; for, as we have already obſerved, the 
city of new Orleans is not in an ifland, but on the con- 
tinent. Or if the tract of land on which that city is ſituated, - 
can be termed an iſtand, that name can with propriety be. 
applied to it during only two, or at moſt three months 
every year, when the Miffiflippt overftows; an accidentah 
communication with lake Ponchartrain is then opened 
through the gut of Ibberville. It may be dignified, during 


that ſhort period, with the title of river, but dries up as 
ſoon as the Miffiflippi ceaſes to overflow. At any other 


time the walking from engliſh to french, now ſpaniſh Man- 


chac, is perfectly dry. 
1 his place, if attended to, might be of conſequence to 


the commerce of Weſt- Florida; for it may with reaſon be 


ſuppoſed, that the inhabitants and traders who reſide at 
Point Coupeé, at Natchitoches, Attacappa, the Natchez, 
on the eaſt ſide of the Miſſiſſippi above and below the 


Rs at the nnen, and St. Vincents on the 2 | 
| | would 
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would rather trade at this place than at new Orleans, if 
they could have as good returns for their peltry and the 
produce of their country; for it makes a difference of ten 
days in their voyage, which is no inconſiderable ſaving of 
The only difficulty- which op- 
poles itſelf to this neceſſary eſtabliſhment, is the want of a 
navigation through the river Ibberville, ſo that veſſels 
might carry on a conſtant intercourſe betwixt this place and 
Penſacola without going up the Miſſiſſippi, which is a more. 
However, this difficulty is greatly ob- 
viated by a good road made for carriages between the navi- 
gable water of the Ibberville (a diſtance of ten miles) and 
the Miſſiſſippi; and when the latter is high enough to run 
into the former, which it generally is during the months of 
May, June, and July, veſſels drawing from three to four feet, 
or more, may then paſs from one to the other. | 

About a mile above the Ibberville, on the eaft ſide of the 
Mifliippi, there is a village of 1 Indians, conſiſting 

of 25 warriors. 

From the Ibberville to the Pa W's of Point Coupee 
is 35 miles; they extend full 20 miles on the weſt fide of 
the Miffifſippi, and there are ſome plantations back on the 

fide of what is generally called la Fauſe Riviere, through © 
which the Miffiſlippi paſſed about 70 years ago, making 
The fort, which is a ſquare figure 
with four baſtions, built with ſtockades, is ſituated on the 
ſame ſide of the Miffifippi, about four miles and a half 
The inhabitants of Point Cou- 
pee amount to about 2000 of all ages and ſexes, and 7000 
They cultivate tobacco, indigo, and indian corn; 
raiſe vaſt quantities of poultry, which they ſend to market 
at new Orleans, and furnith to the ſhipping. They ſquare 
a great deal of timber and make ſtaves, which they convey - 
in rafts to new Orleans. Eight miles above the fort at 
Point Conptee, on the ſame ſide of the river, is a ſmall vil- 
lage of the Lg as Iralions?2 y Pay 1 me lane about a 
dozen warrior iris 
On the eaſt ide of 4 river, and anpbiire? to ths upper 
plantations of Point Coupèe, is the village of the Tonicas, 
formerly a numerous nation of Indians ; but their conſtant 
intercourſe with the white people, and immoderate yſe of 
ſpirituous liquors have reduced them to about 20 warfiors. 
About ten miles above the Tonicas village, on the ſame 
fide of the river, is a village of os Indians, of 20 


labour, money, and time. 


tedious navigation. 


the ſhape of a creſcent. 


above the loweſt plantation. 
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warriors; and alittle lower down, on the oppoſite ſide, there 
is a village of Biloxi Indians, containing 3o warriors. 

The Chefalaya is about 30 miles above the ſettlement of 
Point Coupee, and three miles below the mouth of the 
river Rouge. It is the nppermoſt mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, 
and after running many miles through one of the moſt fertile 
countries in the world, falls into the bay of St. Bernard, a 

-—— diſtance weſtward of the mouths of the Miſhſ- 


Fifty-four miles from the Mi ppi down the n 
on the eaſtern fide, is the place called the Portage, juſt above 
the mouth of a ſmall rivulet. This portage is 18 miles from 
Point Coupee. . Twelve miles below this portage is a nar- 
row iſland 24 miles long. The eaſtern channel is choked 
up with logs, but the weſtern affords good navigation, The 
river Appalouſa communicates with this channel nearly op- 
polite the middle of the iſland, on the weſt fide. There are 
two ſettlements on the Appalouſaz the firſt is 30 miles, and 
the other 12 miles further, from its mouth. In deſcending 
the Chefalaya it is three miles from the laſt mentioned iſland 
to Ifle au Vauche; and. to the bay de Chefalaya, which is 
on the eaſtern ſide of the river, it is three miles more. 
This bay is of a triangular figure, about fix miles in length, 
and ſomething better than a mile in width at its entrance. 
When the Chefalaya is not raiſed with freſhes, there is ſel- 
dom more than five feet water in this bay, Fifteen miles 
from it on the eaſtern fide, is the bay of Plaquimenes. 
About half the diſtance between theſe bays, is a rivulet, 
which communicates with the former bed of the Miſlifippi, 
back of Point Coupee, during the annual floods in that ri- 
ver. The country between them f is very low, ſwampy, and | 
full of ponds of water. 

Near the ſource of the Chefalaya the current is very : 
rapid, but gradually Aenne to the mouth, where it is 
very gentle. 

We will now return to the Iſle au Vauche, and proceed 
from thence to lake de Portage, which is three miles from 
the iſland, This lake is 13 miles long, and not more than 
one and a half broad. It communicates at ihe ſouthern end, 
by a ſtrait a quarter of a mile wide, with the grand lake of 
Chetimachas, which 1s 24 miles in length and 9 in width, 
The country bordering theſe lakes is low and flat, and tim- 
bered principally with cypreſs, ſome live and other kinds of 
oak; and on the eaſtern ſide, the land eee it and the Che- 

 falaya 


} 
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falaya river is divided and again ſubdivided by innumerable 
ſmall ſtreams, which occaſion as many iſlands. Some of 
theſe ſtreams are navigable. | 
At a little diſtance from the ſouth-eaſtern e of the lake 
Chetimachas, is an iſland where perſons paſſing that way 
generally halt as a reſting-place, Nearly oppoſite this 
land, along the weſtern ſhore, there is an opening which 
leads to the ſea, It is about 150 yards wide, and has 16 or 
17 fathoms water. From the lake along this opening it is 
three miles to the Tage river, which is on the north fide, 
Three ſmall rivulets fall in on the ſame fide, in the above 
diſtance; and three miles below the Tage river on the 
weſtern fide is a large ſavanna known by. the name of 
TR de Jacko. From this ſavanna it is about 33 miles to 
the ſea. 


In aſcending the Tage river, it is ten leagues from its 


mouth to an old indian village, on the eaſt ſide, called 


Mingo Luoac, which ſignifies Fire Chief. From this village 


to the habitation of monſ. Maſs, which is on the. weſt fide, 
it is two leagues. One and a half leagues further up, on 
the eaſt ſide, is the village de Selieu Rouge, from whence 
there is a portage of half a mile to lake Chetimacha. Two 


leagues further up the river, and on the weſt ſide, is the 


habitation of monſ Sorrel. From whence, to the town la 
Nouvelle Iberie, on the ſame fide, it is fix leagues, The 
whole of this diſtance is tolerably well ſettled. From this 
town about ſix leagues weſterly acroſs the country is ſituated 


the village de Skunnemoke or the Tuckapas, on the Ver- 


milion river, which runs into the bay of St, Bernard, The 


river Tage is in general better than 100 yards wide, with a 


entle current, and a ſmall ebb and flow of about ei ight or ten 

| . It narrows as you aſcend it, where in ſome places it 
is not 50 yards over. Veſſels drawing from ſeven to eight feet 
water may go from the ſea to this town without a any obſtruc- 


tions. About three leagues above la Nouvelle Iberie is la Force 
point, formerly ſettled by french neutrals. It is now inha- 


bited by creoles of the country, Spaniards from the Cana- 
ry iſlands, and a few Engliſh from the eaſtern fide of the 
Miſſiſſippi. Then to la Shute branch, which paſſes over a 
fall of about ten feet, near to where it enters into the Ta 

river, it is three leagues, and inhabited the whole diſtance. 


From this branch to monſ. Flemming's is two leagues more. 


A quarter of a mile back from Mr. Flemming's there is a 
lake three leagues in circuit. From Mr. Flemming's to the 
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church Deſata Cappau, which is on the weſt ſide of the 
Tage, it is one league further, all which is inhabited. From 
the church to-what is called the bottom of the bite, is two 
leagues, and the whole diſtance cloſely ſettled. From 
thence to the point ſettlement of Acadians is one league, to 
the plantation of monſ. Dee is alſo a league. to the point 
of monſ. Dee it is half a league further, From monſ. Dee's 
to monſ. Fuzelliere's is five leagues by water, but only three 
by land. Fuzelliere's fork, or branch, is juſt below his 
houſe, and divides the diſtricts of Attacappa and Appa- 
louſa. And, at the diſtance of about two leagues, this 
branch communicates with the Vermilion river weſterly. 
The river Tage ſtill continues to the eaſtward, At one and 


an half leagues from the fork, or branch, is the prairie de 


monſ. Man. To mon. Man's plantation it is one and an 


half leagues further; from thence upwards the river divides 
into little brooks, and loſes itfelf in rich and extenſive la- 


; Vannas. 


All the Indians in this part of the country, conſiſting of 
ſeveral ſmall tribes, do not exceed 100 families. The white 
people are about 400 families, and can raiſe 500 militia, 
The number of negroes is nearly equal to the whites. 

Although this country might produce all the valuable 
articles raiſed in other parts of the globe, ſituated in the 


ſame latitudes, yet the inhabitants principally cultivate in- 


digo, rice, tobacco, indian corn, and ſome wheat; and they 


raiſe large ſtocks of black cattle, horſes, mules, hogs, ſheep, 


and poultry. The ſheep is ſaid to be the ſweeteſt mutton 
in the world. The black cattle, when fat enough for ſale 
which they commonly are the year round, are driven —_ 


the country to new Orleans, where there i is always a good 


market. 


This country is principally timbered with all the Jifferent | 


kinds of oak, but moſtly with live oak of the largeſt and 


heſt quality, uncommoniy large cypreſs, black walnut, hic- 


cory, white-aſh, cherry, plum, poplar trees, and grape 
vines; here is found alſo a great variety of ſhrubs and me- 


dicinal roots; The lands bordering the rivers and lakes 
are generally well wooded, but at a ſmall diſtance from 
them are very extenſive natural meadows, or ſavannas, of 


the moſt luxuriant ſoil, compoſed of a black mould about 


4 4; O06 and a half feet deep, very looſe and rich, occaſioned, in 


part, by the frequent burning of the ſavangas ; 3 below the 
Vlack e it is a ſtiff Ar of Keen ebenes It is iy 
this 
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this clay, after being expoſed ſome. time to the ſun, becomes 
ſo hard that it is difficult either to break or bend, but when 
wet by a light ſhower of rain, it ſlackens in the ſame man- 
ner as lime does when expoſed to moiſture, and becomes 
looſe and moulders away; after which it is found excellent 
for vegetation. | | 

This country being ſituated between the latitudes of 30 
and 31% north, the climate is of courſe very mild and tem- 
perate; white froſts, and ſometimes thin ice, have been ex- 
perienced here; but ſnow is very uncommon, _ | 
The river Rouge is ſo called from its waters being of 
reddiſh colour and ſaid to tinge thoſe of the Miſſiſſippi 
at the time of the floods. Its ſource is in new Mexico, and 


it runs about 600 miles. The river Noir empties itſelf into 


this river about 30 miles from its confluence with the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi, which is 187 miles from new Orleans. The famous 
Ferdinand Soto ended his diſcoveries and his life at -the 


entrance of this river, and was buried there. Near 70 


leagues up this river the French had a very conſiderahle poſt, 


Natchitoches. It was a frontier on the ſpaniſh ſettlements, 


being 20 miles from the fort of Adaies. The french fort 
was garriſoned by a. captain's command. There were forty 
families ſettled here, conſiſting moſtly of diſcharged ſoldiers 
and ſome merchants who traded with the Spaniards. A 


great quantity of tobacco was cultivated at this poſt, and ſold 


for a good price at new Orleans, being held in great eſteem. 
They ſent alſo ſome peltry, which they received in trade 
from the neighbouring Indians. 5 

From the river Rouge to fort Roſalie it is 56 miles and a 
quarter. This fort is ſituated in the country known by the 
name of the Natchez, in 317 40 north latitude, about 243 


computed miles from new Orleans, and 348 from the Balize, 
following the courſe of the river. The ſoil, at this place, is ſu- 


perior to any of the lands on the borders of the river Miſſiſ- 
ſippi, for the production of many articles. Its ſituation 

being higher, affords a greater variety of ſoil, and is in a 
more favourable climate for the growth of wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, &c. than the country lower down, and nearer 


to the ſea, The ſoil alſo produces, in equal abundance, - 


indian corn, rice, hemp, flax, indigo, cotton, potherhs, 


_ pulſe of every kind, and paſturage ; and the tobacco made 


here is eſteemed preferable to any cultivated. in other parts 
of America, Hops K wild ; all kinds of european fruits 
arrive to great perfection, Ag no-part of the known world 
„„ ü e 18 
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is more favourable for the raiſing of every kind of ſtock. 
The climate is healthy and temperate ; the country delight- 
ful and well watered ; and the proſpect is beautiful and ex- 


tenſive, variegated by many inequalities and fine meadows, 


Teparated by innumerable copſes, the trees of which are of 
different kinds, but moſtly of walnut and oak. The riſing 
grounds, which are clothed with graſs and other herbs of 


the fineſt verdure, are properly diſpoſed for the culture of 


% 


vines; the mulberry trees are very numerous, and the win- 


ters ſufficiently moderate for the breed of filk-worms, Clay 


of different colours, fit for glaſs works and pottery, is found 


here in great abundance ; and alſo a variety of ſtately tim- 
ber fit for houſe and ſkip building, &c. The elevated, open, 


and airy ſituation of this country renders it leſs liable to 


fevers and agues (the only diſorders ever known in its 
neighbourhood) than ſome other parts bordering on the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi, where the want of ſufficient deſcent to convey the 
waters off occaſions numbers of ſtagnant ponds, whoſe ex- 
halations infect the air, 


This country was once famous for ts intiahitants, who. 


from their” great numbers, and the ſtate of . ſociety they 
lived in, were conſidered as the moſt civilized Indians on 
the continent of America. They lived ſome years in great 
friendſhip with the French, whom they permitted to ſettle 
on their lands, and to whom they rendered every ſervice in 
their power. Their hoſpitality, it ſeems, was repaid in 
ſuch a manner, that they determined to get rid of their 


gueſts; for on the eve of St. Andrew 1729, they ſurpriſed 


the fort; and put the whole garriſon to death. At the ſame 
time they made a maſſacre of the inhabitants, in which up- 


wards of 500 were killed; ſome of the women and children 


they made priſoners and very few of either ſex eſcaped. 
The whole colony armed to revenge their {ſlaughtered coun- 


trymen, and they had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the Natchez, 


in which the ſucceſs was various. In 1730, monſieur de 


Perrier de Salvert, brother to the governor, arrived from 


France, with the rank of lieutenant-general in Louiſiana, 
and 500 regular troops, who joined the troops and militia 
of the colony. This army, amounting to 1500 men, went, 
under the command of the two brothers, to attack the na- 


tion of the Natchez ; ; who, with their chiefs, determined to 
defend themſelves i in a fort they had built near a lake which 
- communicates. with the Bayouk Dargent, tying weſt of the 
Natchez, and north of the river Rouge, They inveſted _ 
' he this 
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this fort, and the Indians made a very reſolute aud vigorous 
ſally on them; but were repulſed, after a conſiderable lofs on 
both ſides. The French having brought two or three mortars, 
threw ſome ſhells into the fort, which making a havoc 
amongſt their women and children, ſo terrified the Indians, 
unuſed to this ſort of war, that they ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion, and were conducted to new Orleans; except a few 
who had eſcaped to the Chickaſaws, with their hunters who 
were providing proviſions for their garriſon. Nothing now 
remains of this nation but their name, by which their coun- 


try continues to be called. The diſtrict of the Natchez, as 


well as all along the eaſtern bank of the Miſſiſſippi to 
the river Ibberville, was ſettling very faſt by daily emigra- 
tions from the northern ſtates; but the capture of the 
britiſh troops on the Miſſiſſippi, 1779, put an entire ſtop to 
it. | | | oy | 

From fort Roſalie to the Petit Goufre is 31 miles and a 
half. There js a firm rock on the eaſt {ide of the Miſſiſ- 


ſippi for near a mile, which ſeems to be of the nature of 


limeſtone. The land near the river is much broken and 
very high, with a good ſoil, and ſeveral plantations on it. 


From the Petit Goufre to Bayouk Pierre, or Stoney river, 


is four miles and a quarter. From the mouth to what is called 
the fork of this river, is computed to be 21 miles. In this 
diſtance there are ſeveral quarries of ſtore, and the land has 
a clay ſoil with gravel on the ſurface of the ground. On the 


north ſide of this river the land, in general, is low and rich; 


that on the ſouth fide is much higher, but broken into hills 
and vales ; but here the low lands are not often overflowed : 
both ſides are ſhaded wi h a variety of uſeful timber. At 
the fork the river parrs almoſt at right angles, and the lands 
between, and on each ſide of them, are ſaid to be clay and 
marl 1ioil, not ſo uneven as the lands on this river lower 
down. | . . 

From the Bayouk Pierre to Louſa Chitto, or the Big 
Black, at the Grand Goufre, is ten miles. The Big Black 


(or Louſa Chitto) is, at the mouth, about 30 yards wide, 


but within, from 30 to 50 yards, and is ſaid to be naviga- 


ble for canoes 30 or 40 leagues. About a mile and a half 


up this river, the high lands are cloſe on the right, and are 
much broken. A mile and a half further, the high lands 
appear again on the right, where there are ſeveral ſprings 
of water, but none as yet has been diſcovered on the left. At 
about eight miles further, the high lands are near the river, 


on 
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on the left, and appear to be the ſame range that comes 
from the Yazou cliffs, which are about 12.miles up the 
Yazou river. At ſix miles further the high lands are near 
the river on both ſides, and continue for two or three 
miles, but broken and full of ſprings of water. This land 
on the left was choſen by general Putnam, captain Enos, 
Mr. Lyman, and other New-England adventurers, as a pro- 
per place for a town; and, by order of the governor and 
council of Weſt-Florida in 1773, it was reſerved for the 
capital. The country round is very fit for ſettlements. 
For four or five miles above this place, on both ſides of 
the river, the land is rich, and not ſo much drowned, nor 
Jo uneven, as ſome parts lower down. About fix miles and 
a half further, there is a rapid water, ſtones and gravel 
bottom, 160 yards in-length; and in one place a firm rock 
_ almoſt acroſs the river, and as much of it bare, when the 
water is at a moderate height, as confines the ſtream ro 
nearly 20 feet; and the channel is about four feet deep. 
From the Big Black to the Yazou cliffs is 39 miles and 
three. quarters. From this cliff the high lands he north-eaſt- 
ward and ſouth-ſouth-eaſtward, bearing off from the river, 
full of cane and rich ſoil, even on the very higheſt ridges. 
Juſt at the ſouth end of the cliffs, the bank is low, where 
the water of the Miſſiſſippi, when high, flows back and runs 
between the bank and high land, which ranges nearly 
, northerly and ſouth- ſouth-eaſterly to the Louſa Chitto, oc- 
caſioning much wet ground, cypreſs ſwamp, and ſtagnant 
ponds. | . | -4 
—_ the Cliffs, or Aux Cotes, is ſeven miles and a half to p 
the river Yazou. The mouth of this river is upwards of 100 | 
yards in width, and was found by Mr. Gauld to be in lati- 
tude 32 3% and by Mr. Purcel in 32 287 north. The water 
of the Miſſiſſippi, when the river is high, runs up the Yazou ; 
ſeveral miles, and empties itſelfagain by a number of channels, 'R 
_ which direct their courſe acroſs the country, and fall in above 
the Walnut hills. The Y azou runs from the north-eaſt, and 
- glides through a healthy, fertile, and pleaſant country, greatly 
reſembling that about the Natchez, particularly in the luxu- 
riancy and diverſity of its ſoil, variety of timber, temperature 
of climate, and delightful ſituation. It is remarkably well Wa- 
tered by ſprings and brooks ; many of the latter afford conve :. 
nient ſeats for mills. Further up this river the canes are leſs 5 
frequent and ſmaller in ſize, and at the diſtance of 20 miles 
there are ſcarcely any. Here the country is clear of Nabe 
| | W OOCG 
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wood and well watered, qnd the ſoil very rich, which con- 
tinues to the Chactaw and Chickaſaw towns. The former 
is ſituated on the eaſtern branch of the Yazou, 100 miles 
from the mouth of that river, and conſiſts nearly of 140 


warriors ; the towns of the latter are about 15 miles weſt 
of the north-weſt branch, 150 miles from the Miſſiſſippi. 


They can raiſe upwards of 500 warriors. The above 
branches unite 50 miles from the Miſfiſfippi, following the 


courſe of the river; the navigation to their junction, com- 


monly called the fork, is practicable with very large boats 
in the ſpring ſeaſon, and with ſmaller ones a conſiderable 
way further, with the interruption of but one fall, where 


they are obliged to make a ſhort portage, 20 miles up the 


north-weſt branch, and 70 miles from the Miſſiſſippi. The 
country in which the Chactauw and Chickaſaw towns are 
ſituated, is ſaid to be as healthy as any part of this continent, 
the natives ſcarcely ever being ſick, Such of them as fre- 
quent the Miſſiſſippi, leave its banks as the ſummer ap- 
proaches, Jeſt they might partake of the fevers that ſome- 
times viſit the low ſwampy lands bordering upon that river. 
Wheat, it is ſaid, yields better at the Yazou than at the 
Natchez, owing probably to its more northern ſituation. 
One very conſiderable advantage will attend the ſettlers on 
the river Yazou, which thoſe at the Natchez will be de- 

2 of, without going to a great expence; I mean the 
building with ſtone, there being great plenty near the 
Yazou, but none has yet been diſcovered nearer to the 
Natchez - than the Petit. Goufre, or little Whirlpool, a di- 
ſtance of 31 miles and a half. Between this place. and the 
Balize there is not a ſtone to be ſeen any where near the 
river. Though the quantity of good land on the Miſſiſſippi 
and its branches, from the bay of Mexico to the river Ohio, 
a diſtance of nearly 1000 miles, is vaſtly great, and the con- 


veniences attending it; ſo likewiſe we may eſteem that in 


the neighbourhood of the Natchez, and of the river Yazou, 
the flower of it all. 


About a mile and a half up the Yazou river, on the north 


ſide, there is a large creek, which communicates with the 
Miſſiſſippi above the river St. Francis, about 100 leagues 
higher up, by the courſe of the river. It paſſes through 
ſeveral lakes by the way. At the diſtance of 12 miles from the 
mouth of the river Yazou, on the ſouth fide, are the Lazou 
hills. There is a cliff ot ſolid rock at the landing-place, on 
which are a variety of broken pieces of ſea ſhells, and ſome 

1 entire. 
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entire. Four miles further up is the place called the Ball 
Ground, near which a church, fort St. Peter, and a french 
ſettlement formerly ſtood. They were deſtroyed by the 
Yazou Indians in 1729. That nation is now entirely ex- 
tinct. 
From the Yazou to the river 4 is 158 miles 
and a quarter. It is ſo called from a nation of Indians of 
the ſame'name. Its ſource is nearly in the latitude of Santa 
Fe in new Mexico, and it is ſaid to be navigable for batteaux 
750 miles. It runs through an immenſely rich and fertile 
country. About 10 or 12 "miles up this river from the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi there was formely a fort, garriſoned generally by a 
company of ſpaniſh ſoldiers, for the purpoſe of defending 
the trade carried on between new Orleans and the ſeveral 
villages of St. Genevieve, &c. and particularly for defending 
the commerce with the Arkanſaw Indians, conſiſting of 
about 280 warriors, who are as much attached to the french F 
intereſt, as the Chickaſaws are to that of the Engliſh. No  *' 
ſettlements were made here, except one or two for the im- 4 
mediate accommodation of the garriſon. The inundation 
of the Miſſiſſippi, about three years ago, occaſioned the 
evacuation of the above poſt, and the eſtabliſhment of 
another on the northern bank of the river 36 miles higher 
up. This poſt, conſiſting of a ſubaltern's command, fix 
pieces of cannon, and eight ſwivels, was attacked about 18 
months ſince by a party of Chickaſaws, who killed ten ſol- 
diers of the garriſon, and ſoon after concluded a peace with 
the Spaniards. There is a hamlet cloſe to the fort, inhabit- 
ed only by merchants and traders. The Arkanſaw river 
diſcharges itſelf into the Miſſiſſippi by two channels, about 
15 miles from each other; the uppermoſt is called Riviere 
Blanche, from its receiving a river of that name, reported 
to be navigable 600 miles, and the ſoil through which it 
runs equal in quality to any on the Miſliflippi. 
From the Arkanſaw river to the river St. Francis, which | 
is on the weſt fide of the Miſſiſſippi, is 108 miles. This is 
a ſmall river, and is remarkable for nothing but the general 
rendezvous of the hunters from new Orleans, who winter 
there; and collect faltsmeat, ſuet, and bears oil, for the 
ſupply of that city. Formerly the French had a poſt at the 
entrance of this river, for a magazine of ſtores and provi- 
ſions during their wars with the Chickaſaws, by whom their 
Ilinois conveys were conſtantly Ne en e de- 
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From the river St. Francis to the river and heights - of 
Margot, which are on the eaſt fide of the Miſſiſſippi, is 70 
miles and a half. This river is ſaid to be navigable for 
batteaux a number of miles. It appears to be a pretty little 
river. The high ground below its junction with the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi affords a commanding, airy, pleaſant, and extenſive 
ſituation for ſettlements; the foil is remarkably fertile. On 
this ground, juſt below the mouth of the river, the French 
built a fort, called Aſſumption fort, when at war with the 
Chickaſaws, in the year 1736, but it was demoliſhedin theyear 
following, when a peace with thoſe Indians was concluded, 


From the river Margot to the Chickaſaw river, which is 


on the eaſt fide of the Miſſiſſippi, is 104 miles and a half. 
The lands here are of an excellent quality, and covered with 
a variety of uſeful timber, canes, &c. This river may be 


aſcended during high floods upwards of 30 miles with boats 


of ſeveral tons burden. 


From the Chickaſaw river to Mine au Fer, or the Iron 


Mines, on the eaſt fide of the Miſſiſſippi, is 67 miles and a 
quarter. Here the land is nearly ſimilar in quality to that 
bordering the Chickaſaw. river, interſperſed with gradual 
riſings or ſmall eminences. There is a poſt at this place, 
near the fouth boundary of Virginia. | | 


From Mine au Fer to the Ohio river, which is the largeſt | 


eaſtern branch of the Miffiſſippi, is 15 miles. This river, 
and its principal branches, as alſo the ſettlements in the II- 
linois country, are delineated in a map, and very particularly 
deſcribed in a pamphlet which I pubiithed in London, the 
1ſt of January 1778; and to them the reader is referred. 
Having briefly touched upon all the ſettlements on, and 
principal branches of the Mififippi, from the ſea to the 
river Ohio; I ſhall now juſt mention the bounds of Weſt- 
Florida, 7 „ 6 
The province of Weſt- Florida is ſituated on the north fide 
of the gulf of Mexico, and extends from the river Appalachi- 
cola, which is the boundary between it and Eaſt-Florida, to 
the Regolets at the entrance into lake Ponchartrain, thence 
through the lakes Ponchartrain and Maurepas, and along 


the river Ibberville to the Miſſiſſippi, thence along the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi to the northernmoſt part of the 31ſt degree of north 


latitude, thence by a line drawn due eaſt along the ſouth 
boundary of the ſtate of Georgia to the river Appalachicola, 


including all the iſlands within ſix leagues of the coaſt, be- 


tween Appalachicola and lake Ponchartrain. 
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I now proceed to make ſome general obſervations, which 
may be of ſervice in making the land when you arrive on the 
coaſt of Florida. This is diſtinguiſhable many different 
ways; as by the latitudes, the trenching and direction of the 
ſhore, and the ſoundings and quality of the bottom; to each 
of which particular attention muſt be paid. | 

From cape Blaize in 29 41“ north latitude, to the Balize 
at the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, the coaſt forms a curve, in- 
clining to the northward, for 28 leagues, as far as the eaſt 
end of Roſe iſland in 300 28“ north; from thence the land 
gradually declines to the ſouthward, as far as Mobille point 
in 300 17 north about 30 leagues. Dauphin iſland, and 
the other iſlands, including Ship iſland, ſtretch nearly weſt 
for the ſpace of 20 leagues, and from the north end of the 
Chandeleurs, which lies near five leagues to the ſouth- eaſt of 
Ship iſland, the coaſt runs chiefly to the ſouthward till you 
arrive at the entrance of the river Miſſiſſippi. 

It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that in ſeveral places there 
is double land to be ſeen over the different bays and lagoons : 

as at St. Andrew's bay; which may be known by a high 
white ſand hill, near the point of a peninſula, on the left 
hand going in: at St. Roſe's bay; where there is a remark - 
able red bluff on the eaſt fide of the entrance uſt oppoſite to 
the eaſt end of Roſe iſland ; over the greateſt part of which 
iſland double land may likewiſe be ſeen from the maſt-head 
and at the bay of Penſacola, the entrance of which is re- 
markable on account of the red cliff oppoſite to the weſt. 
end of Roſe ifland. There is a large lagoon, a little more 
than a league to the weſtward of this cliff, about three leagues 
in length, leaving a narrow peninſula, over-which the double 
land may eaſily be ſeen, with a high red bank on the north 
fide about half way: this ſeems to diſtinguiſh it from any 
other part of the coaſt. There is a double land at the en- 
trance of the river Perdido; but it is not eaſily obſerved at 
any conſiderable diſtance. The ſame may alſo be ſeen over 
ſome parts of Dauphin iſland, and thoſe to the weſtward of 
it, viz. Maffacre, Horn, and Ship iſlands, as well as between 
them; but it appears at ſo great a diſtance; that it cannot 
be miſtaken for any part of the coaſt to he eaſtward, of Mo- 
bille point. 

The Chandeleurs, which were oel in not per; when I vißt⸗ 
ed them in the year 1772, extend nearly S. by W. g or 10 
leagues. The iſle aux Grand Gozier lies about 10 or 11 
miles to the ſouthward of them, with breakers all the way 

between. 
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| between. The iſle au Briton, or rather a cluſter of iſlands of 

that name, lie about four miles to the weſtward of the Grand 
Goziers, or Great Pelican iſland : both theſe and the Chan- 
deleur iſlands are very Jow, with ſome buſhes : and behind 
them, at a confiderable diſtance, there is a chain of low 
marſhy iſlands and lagoons, bordering the peninſula of Or- 
leans. 

This is a dangerous part of the coaſt to a ſtranger, both 
on account of the lowneſs of the land, which cannot be ſeen 
at any diſtance, as there are no trees, and likewiſe on ac- 
count of the above-mentioned ſhoal between the ſouthern- 
moſt of the Chandeleurs and the Grand Goziers, from la- 
titude 299 42. north, to 29 32“ north. 

There is however very good ſhelter for ſhips, within 
the north end of the Chandeleurs, in Naſſau road, which ; 

lies five leagues to the ſouthward of Ship ifland, and. is one 

of the beſt for large veſſels on the whole coaſt of Florida; 

not only as it affords good ſhelter from thoſe winds that blow 
on ſhore, but as it is, by having no bar, of ſo eaſy an acceſs 

from the ſea. Care muſt however be taken, not to 


within three quarters of a mile of the inſide of the iſland, it 


being ſhoal near that diſtance from the ſhore. 

Veſſels may go round the north end of it from the ſea, in 
five and a half and ſix fathoms, at half a mile from the 
ſhore; and afterwards muſt keep in four and a half and five 
fathoms, till the north point bears N. N. E. about two miles; 
when they may come to an anchor in four fathoms good 
holding ground, ſheltered from eaſterly and ſoutherly 

winds. 

It would be neceſſary for veſſels to be well acquainted 
with this road, as eaſterly winds are frequent on the coaft 
of Florida. There is freſh water to be got any where on 
the Chandeleurs by digging ; beſides which it might be met 
with in a kind of well, at an old hut near the north end. 
No wood is to be found here but drift wood, of which there 

is great plenty along ſhore. 
Naſſau road was firſt diſcovered by Dr. Daniel Cox of 
New Jerſey, about the time of king William III. who gave 
it the name of Naſſau, in honour, of that prince. Doctor 
Cox had likewiſe given the name of the Myrtle iſlands to 
thoſe which are ſtill ſo denominated, before the French 
called them the Chandeleurs; and they were ſo named by 
both, from the candles Os the crea wax with which 


theſe and, abound. , 
| From 
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From the weſt ſide of the iſthmus* of the peninſula of 
Orleans to the junction of the Ibberville with lake Maurepas, 
it is 60 computed miles, following the courſe of the river, 


which for the firſt ten miles is not navigable above four 


months in the year ; but there is at all times from two to 
fx feet for three miles further, and between. two and four 
fathoms is the depth the remaining part cf the way to the 
lake. | „ 

The river Amit falls into the Ibberville on the north ſide, 
about 21 miles from the junction of the Ibberville with the 


Mifſfiſſippi. The water of the Amit is clear, with a gravel- 
ly bottom. It may be aſcended with veſſels drawing five or 
{ix feet water, about half a dozen miles, and with batteaux 


100 miles further. Seventeen miles from the Ibberville this 
river forks; the weſtern branch, called the Comit, has its 
ſource near the country of the Natchez; and the eaſtern 


branch, which is the moſt conſiderable, riſes near the Pear! 


river: both theſe branches run through a very fertile coun- 


try, in ſome parts hilly, which, as well as the low lands, is 


covered with canes, oaks, aſh, mulberry, hiccory, poplar, 
cedar, and cypreſs. The banks in general are high, yet in 


ſome parts they are ſubject to be overflowed. There were 


a number of inhabitants ſettled on the Amit and Comit, 


who had ſlaves, and who raiſed indigo, cotton, rice, hemp, 
tobacco, and indian corn, in great abundance, and all ex- 
cellent in their kind. They had plenty of horſes, cows, 


hogs, poultry, &c. and the river abounds with a variety of 


From the Amit to lake Maurepas is 39 miles, following 


the Ibberville. The quality of the land and timber on this 


river is ſimilar to that on the Amit, with this difference, its 


banks in general are lower and the country leſs hilly, and 


* The river Ibberville was very little known by the Engliſh at 
the treaty of peace in 1762; for notwithſtanding the crown has 


expended ſome thouſands of pounds in clearing the Ibberville, it is 


not now navigable from the Miſſiſſippi towards lake Maurepas, 
even for a canoe; and when I viewed it on the 1cth of October 


* 


1766, the ſurface of the water of the Miſſiſſippi was then 24 feet 


below the bed or bottom of the Ibberville. The Miſſiſſippi is the 


ſource of the Ibberville, when raiſed high enough to run into it, 


and occafions what is erroneouſly called the iſland of Orleans to be 


hen an ifland in fact, but at any other time it is not environed with 


water; therefore, with what degree of propriety can the Ibberville 


be termed a river, or the town of new Orleans ſaid to be ſituated 
on an iſland ? 5 f | 


— 
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there is a greater proportion of rice land, and alſo cypreſs 
and live oak: the latter is of an extraordinary quality for 
ſhip-building, There were ſeveral inhabitants on this river 
who raiſed indigo, indian corn, rice, &c. and were in a 
very thriving way. | | 

Lake Maurepas is about ten miles in length and ſeven in 
width, with 10 or 12 feet water in it. The country round 
it is low, and covered with cypreſs, live oak, myrtle, &c. 
Two creeks fall into this lake; one from the north fide, 
celled Nattabanie, the other from the peninſula of Orleans. 

From the Ibberville acroſs the lake, it is ſeven miles to the 
paſſage leading to Ponchartrain. The length of this paſſage 
is ſeven miles, and only 300 yards in width, which is divided 
into two branches by an iſland that extends from Maurepas 
to about the diſtance of a mile from Ponchartrain. The 
ſouth channel is the deepeſt and ſhorteſt. : 

Lake Ponchartrain. The greateſt length of this lake is 
about 40 miles, breadth 24 miles, and depth 18 feet. The 
following creeks fall in on the north ſide, Tangipaho and 
le Comble, four feet deep; Chefuncta, ſeven; and Bon- 
fouca, ſix; and from the peninſula of Orleans, Tigahoc, at 
the mouth of which was a ſmall poſt. The Bayouk of St. 
John, which alſo communicates on the ſame ſide, has been 
already mentioned. The french inhabitants, who formerly 
reſided on the north fide of this lake, 'chiefly employed 
themſelves in making pitch, tar, and turpentine, and railing 
ſock, for which the country is very favourable. 

The diſtance from lake Ponchartrain through the Regolets 
is ten miles, and between 3 and 400 yards broad, and lined 
with marſhes on each ſide. 5 . 

On the ſouth ſide of the Regolets, and near to the en- 
trance from the ſea, there is a large paſſage into the lake 
7 N or Blind lake, and, #y ſome creeks that fall into 

it, ſmall craft may go as far as the plantations on the Miſſiſ- 

ſippi; and there is a paſſage between the lakes Borgne and 
Ponchartrain: but either by this, or that of the Regolets, 
fix, and ſometimes ſeven feet, is the deepeſt water through. 
Near the entrance at the eaſt end of the Regolets, and on 
the north ſide, are the principal mouths of Pearl river, 
which riſes in the Chactaw nation, and is navigable upwards 
of 150 miles. There is ſeven feet going into-it, and deep water 
. afterwards, In the year 1769. there were {ome ſettlements 
on this river, where they raiſed tobacco, indigo, cotton, rice, 
indian corn, and all ſorts of vegetables. The land produces 
| | Fi: a variety 
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yards, and all kinds of plank for ſhip-building. 

From the Regolets to the bay of St. Louis is about 18 
miles. This is a ſmall, beauniful, compact bay, with about 
ſeven feet water in it: the land near &is of a light ſoil, and 
good for paſture. There were ſeveral ſettlers formerly on 

it, but in the year 1767, the Chactaw Indians killed their 


cattle and obliged them to remove. 8 

From this bay to the bay of Biloxi, is 26 miles. Juſt op- 
poſite to Ship iſland, on the main land, is ſituated old Biloxi, 
in a {mall bay of the ſame name, behind Iſle au Chevereuil, 
or Buck or Deer iſland. This is the place where the French 
made their firſt eſtabliſhment in Louiſiana: but they did not 
continue there long, finding it in every reſpect an improper 
ſituation for the capital. There are ſtill a few inhabitants at 
Biloxi, ſome of whom are the offspring of the original ſet- 
tlers. Their chief employment is raiſing of cattle and ſtock, 
and making pitch and tar: but the natives are very trouble- 

 fome to thgem. | | | | 
From the Biloxi to the Paſcagoula river is about 13 miles. 
This river empties itſelf by ſeveral mouths ; between the 
eaſternmoſt and weſternmoſt of which, there is a ſpace of be- 
tween three and four miles, that is nearly one continued bed 
of oyſter- ſhells, with very ſhoal water. The only channel is 


a variety of timber fit for pipe and hogſhead ſtaves, maſts, 


at the weſternmoſt entrance, where there are four feet. This 


large river about 20 miles above its entrance is divided into 
two branches, which continue their courſe to the ſea, ge- 
nerally about five or ſix miles aſunder. The intermediate 
ſpace, for ſeveral miles above its mouth, is nothing but 
marſhes interſected by lagoons. After getting into either of 
the branches, there is from three to fix fathoms, and the ri- 
ver is faid to be navigable for more than 150 miles. 
The ſoil on this river, like all other rivers on the coaſt of 
Weſt-Florida, grows better the higher up you go; but 
even near the entrance it is far from being bad. There are 
ſome good plantations on the eaſt fide; but here, as well as 


all the way to the weſtward, the inhabitants are much mo- 


leſted by the natives, eſpecially by the Chactaws, who kill 
their cattle, &c. | | | : 

From the Paſcagoula river to the Paſs au Heron at the bay 
of Mobille is 18 miles, This paſs has four feet water ; and 
from thence to the point, which is on the eaſt ſide of the 
bay of Mobille, in latitude 30® 17 north, is nearly fix miles. 

Before deſcribing this bay, I ſhall here take notice of the 


follow- 
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following iſlands ſituated along the coaſt, between the boy 
of St. Louis and the point of Mobille, _ 


Cat iſland lies about eight miles eaſtward of the bay of st. | 


Louis, and ſeven miles from the coaſt : it is fix miles in 
length, very narrow, and of an irregular ſhape, with a large 


ſhoal from the eaſt end of it, extending within two miles of 


Ship iſland. The ſoil is poor, producing nothing but pine, 
ſome live oak and graſs, and its ſhore is almoſt everywhere 
covered or bordered with an immenſity of ſhells. 

The marſhy iſlands near the peninſula of Orleans, are 
diſtant about three miles ſouth of Cat iſland ; and between 
them there is a channel of nine feet, which continues to the 
Regolets through a number of ſhoals. 

Ship iſland is, ſituated between ſeven and eight miles eaſt 
of Cat iſland, and about ten miles ſouth of the bay of Biloxi. 


This iſland is nine miles in length and two miles in width 


where broadeſt. It produces pine trees and graſs, and there 


is a well of tolerable water on it. The weſtern part of this 
iſland is very narrow, and for better than three miles 


there is not a tree on it. A ſhoal runs out due ſouth, 


about a mile from the weſt end. The channel is Het 


* 


ter than a mile wide, with from four to five and ſix fathoms; 
but the bar has only 21 feet. In going over it from the ſea 


the courſe to be ſteered is due north, keeping the above 


' ſhoal near half a mile to the eaſtward, and after fairly paſſing 


the end of the iſland, from the inner part of which lies a 
ſhoal, the courſe proceeds N. E. until the broadeſt part of 


the point of the iſland bears due ſouth about one mile and a 
half, where there is between four and five fathoms. This 
is a good place to anchor in the ſummer- time; but is very 


much expoſed in winter, when the northerly winds prevail; 
and is a very convenient place for ſhipping the produce of the 
rivers Pearl, Ibberville, and Amit, and the lakes Maurepas 


and Punch 


From Ship iſland to Horn ifland is between five and ſix 
miles, with a ſmall key called Dog iſland between, about two 
thirds of the way, and with a ſhoal all the way from the 


former to about a quarter of a mile of the latter, where 
there is a channel of five fathoms. The above ſhoal extends 
ſouth of the channel nearly two miles, where there is a bar 
of 15 feet: in croſſing of which it behoves the mariner to 

keep about half a mile from the ſhore, and to ſteer for the 

end of the iſland, and on approaching it to give it a birth of 
about a cables length, to avoid a ſhoal on the left ; after 
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Wil! 0 


paſſing of which he ought to keep a little to the weſtward, 


on account of a ſhoal that runs from the inſide of the iſland, 
then to haul round to the eaſtward, where there is better 
than 15 feet water, a little more than a mile trom the iſland, 

Horn ifland is nearly 17 miles in length, and about half 
a mile in width. There are more trees on the middle of 
the iſland than in any other part of it; and for about three 
miles from the eaſt end there are no trees at all, but there 
are a number of ſandy hillocs. 

Round iſland lies about five miles north from oppoſite the 
middle of Horn iſtand, and is well timbered. 

The ifland of Maſſacre i is upwards of two miles to the 
eaſtward of Horn ifland, from which a ſhoal extends better 
than a mile and a half between them, leaving a channel of 
about 11 feet round the weſt end of Maſſacre ifland ; but 
within the iſland there is between three and four fathoms. 

Maſſacre is nearly nine miles long and very narrow; it is 
remarkable for a grove of trees in the middle, which is the 
more particular, as there is not a tree any where elfe on the 
Hland. 

The diftance between Maſſacre ifland and the main is 
about ten miles, from two to three fathoms all the way 
acroſs ; except one large ſhoal called la Grand Bature, which 
ſtretches out from the main land about a league, with two 
or three feet water on it, and in ſome places not ſo much. 
Behind it, there is a large bay called PAnce de la Grand 
Bature, eight miles eaſt of Paſcagoula bluff. 

The land. here and to the eaftward, as far as the bay of 
Mobille, is ſwampy towards the ſea, with a clay bottom for 
two or three miles back; but afterwards it is covered chiefly 


with pines, live oak, and hiccory, and the ſoil is ſandy or 


gravelly for ſeveral miles, before it becomes truly fit for cul- 
ture; notwithſtanding which it is good for paſture. 


From Maſlacre to Dauphin iſland is five miles, with a 


ſhoal all the way between them. Theſe are ſuppoſed for- 
merly to have been but one, which went by the general 
name of Maſſacre, fo called by monſ. d'Ibberville, from a 
1 heap of human bones found thereon at his firſt land- 
but it was afterwards called Dauphin iſland, in honour 
of the dauphin of France, and to take ol the diſkgreeable 
idea excited by the other nat — 
Daupbin iſland is about ten alles long; dadin the broadeſt 


art not quite two miles. The weſt end, for between three 


and four — is a arrow flip of land, with ſome dead 
trees 3 


0 
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trees; the reſt is covered with thick pines, which come 
cloſe to the water's edge on the eaſt fide, forming a large 
bluff. There are the remains of an old french poſt on the 
ſouth fide of the iſland; about two miles from that bluff 
are a few old houſes on the north fide oppoſite to it, near 
= - which are large hillocks of oyſter-ſhells, now covered with 
* dwarf cedar and live oak. There are many ſuch veſtiges of 
9 the ancient inhabitants in ſeveral bays and other places on the 
7 coaſt ; and as theſe are always found on high banks, the 
1 uſual places where the native encamp, it cannot well be ſup- 
poſed they were left there by the ſea, though many are of 
| that opinion. . en Cr Te 
I Gillori ifland is divided from Dauphin ifland on the north 
1 ide by a narrow channel, through which a boat may paſs with 
ſome difficulty; and between Gillori and the main land, on 
the weſt ſide of Mobille bay, there is a chain of ſmall iſlands, 
and oyſter-ſhells, through which there is a paſſage of four | 
feet, called Paſſe au Heron, where ſmall craft may go from 3 
Mobille bay to the weſtward within the iflands, There is j 
likewiſe a paſſage for ſmall boats and canoes from the weſt. | 
ſide of the bay of Mobille, through what the French call | 
Riviere aux Poules, which falls in oppoſite to the weſt end | | 
of Dauphin ifland, and cuts off a confiderable ſpace of N 
ground. | | 
Juſt oppoſite the old fort, on the ſouth fide of Davphin | | 
iſland, diſtant one mile, lies great Pelican ifland, which is 
about a mile in length, and very narrow. It ſtretches to 2 
the S. E. in form of a half moon, tke concave fide being | 
towards the eaſt end of Dauphin ifland, There are neither 
trees nor buſhes on it, but here and there large tufts of graſs 
like ſmall reeds, on the ſandy parts near the ſea fide, , _ 
Hawk's bay is between Pelican and Dauphin iſlands. 
There is a broad channel of 11 and 12 feet, afterwards ſafe 
anchorage in four fathoms good holding ground, and well 
| ſheltered from moſt winds ; on which account it is very con- 
venient for ſmall veſſels. - | | | 
There is a ſmall ſand key called little Pelican iſland, about 
a league S. E. from great Pelican iſland, forming a curve to 
the eaſtward, and there it meets a large ſhoal extending from 
I Mäobille point | Ek 5 
= The deepeſt water on the bar of Mobille, or rather of Mo- 
7 bille bay (for there is another bar at the entrance of the 
river near the town), is only 15 or 16 feet. The mark for 
going over it in the deepeſt channel, is to bring little Peli- 
Nr Fry” e e 
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can iſland well on with the bluff on the eaſt end of Dauphin 
iſland, bearing about N. N. W. + W. and then to ſteer in 
for the key in that direction. The point of Mobille bears 
from the bar nearly due north four miles, and the key 
is more than a mile and half within it. Both the eaſt 
and weſt reefs, as well as the bar itſelf, are ſteep to- 
wards the ſea, there being from three to ſeven and eight 
fathoms immediately without; this occaſions a conſtant 
ſwell with a heavy ſea when it blows from the ſouthward : 
and therefore, in rough weather, it would be imprudent to 
go over it in a veſſel that draws above ten or eleven feet wa- 
ter. Within the bar it deepens gradually towards little 
Pelican iſland, between which and thie eaſt reef the channel 
is not more than a quarter of a mile broad, with fix or ſeven 
fathoms water. This depth continues all the way round Mo- 
bille point, where is tolerable good anchorage in four or five 
fathoms, but it is at beſt an open road-ſtead, the bay being 
too large to afford much ſhelter.- b | | 


* 


From Mobille point to the town the diſtance is about 11 
leagues nearly due north, and the breadth of the bay in ge- 
neral is about three or four leagues. At the lower part of 

it is a deep bite that runs about fix leagues to the eaſt- 

ward of the point, having a narrow peninſula between it 
and the ſea. The river Bon Secour falls into the bottom of 

this bay or bite, and Fiſh river with that of la Sant on 

the north ſide of it; on all of which there are ſeveral habit- 
A - t 1 „„ BT $ 

On the weſt ſide of the bay of Mobille there are likewife YH 

ſome ſmall” rivers, but none conſiderable, ' beſides la Rivi- i 
ere aux Poules, by which there is a ſmall inland communi- 
cation to the weſtward, and Dog river, which falls into the 
bay about nine miles below Mobille, The former: has five of 
cr ſix feet in the entrance, and is navigable for a boat ſe- 7 
veral miles back into the country. With regard to the ge- 1 
neral depth of the water in the bay, there is from two to three 4 
fathoms two-thirds of the way from Mobille point towards 
the town, and the deepeſt water to be depended on in the : 
upper part of the bay is only 10 or 12 feet, and in many |: 
places not ſo much; but there is no danger, as the bottom fl 

is ſoft mud. Large veſſels cannot go within feven miles of i 
the town. f | 5 ee e | 
_ » Notwithſtanding all theſe inconveniences in point of navi- 94 

-gation, Mobille having hitherto been the frontiers of the 5 
french dominions in Louifiana, always was, and now is, a # 
5 | „ very 
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very conſiderable place. It has a ſmall regular fort, built 


- with brick, and a neat ſquare of barracks for the officers 


and ſoldiers. The town is pretty regular, of an oblong 
figure, on the weſt bank of the river, where it enters the 
ba Z e | | | i 
: There is a conſiderable indian -trade carried on here. 
Mobille, when in pofſeffion of his britannic majeſty, ſent 
yearly to London, ſkins and furs amounting from 12 to 
15,000 pounds ſterling : it was then the only ſtaple com- 
modity in this part of the province. 'The« britiſh garriſon 
at Mobille ſurrendered to the arms of his catholic majeſty 
in the year 1780. Sp PS : 
The bay of Mobille terminates a little to the north-eaſt- 
ward of the town, in a number of marſhes and lagoons : 
which ſubje& the people to fevers and agues in the hot 


ſeaſon. | 


The river of Mobille is divided into two principal 
branches, about 40 miles above the town: one of which, 
called the Tanſa, falls into the eaſt part of the bay; the 


other empties itſelf cloſe by the town, where it has a bar of 
ſeven feet; but there is a branch a little to the eaſtward of 


this, called Spaniſh river, where there is a channel of nine 
or ten feet, when the water is high; but this joins Mobille 


river about two leagues above the town. 


Two or three leagues above the Tanſa branch, the Ali- 


bama river falls into Mobille river, after running from the 


N. E. a courſe of about 130 miles; that is, from Alibama 


fort, ſituated at the confluence of the Couſſa and Talpouſe, 


both very conſiderable rivers; on which and their branches 
are the chief ſettlements of the upper Creek Indians. 

The french fort at Alibama was evacuated in 1763, and 
has not been ſince garriſoned. Above the confluence: of 
Alibama and Mobille, the latter is called the Tombecbe _ 


river, from the fort of Tombecbe, ſituated on the weſt fide 
of it, about 96 leagues above the town of Mobille. The 
ſource of this river is reckoned to be about 40 leagues higher 


up, in the country of the Chickaſaws. The fort of TIom- 


becbe was taken poſſeſſion of by the Engliſh, but abandon- 
ed again in 1767, by order of the commandant of Penſa- 
cola. The river is navigable for floops and ſchooners about 


3 5 leagues above the town of Mobille. The banks, where 
ow, are partly overflowed in the rainy ſeaſons, which adds 


greatly to the ſoil, and adapts it particularly to the cultivation 


of rice, The ſides of the river are covered in many places 
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with large canes, ſo thick that they are almoſt impenetrable ; 5 
there is alſo plenty of remarkable large red and white cedar, 
_ cypreſs, elm, aſh, hiccory, and various kinds of oak. Seve- 

ral people have ſettled on this river, who find the {foil to an- 
ſwer beyond expectation. _ 

The lands near the mouth of the Mobille river are gene- 
rally low : as you proceed upwards, the land grows higher, 
and may with great propriety- be divided into three ſtages : 
firſt, low rice lands on or near the banks of the river, of a 
molt excellent quality: ſecondly, what are called by the 
people of the country ſecond low grounds, or level flat cane 
lands, about four or five feet higher than the low rice lands: 
and, thirdly, the high upland or open country. The firſt, 
or low lands, extend about an half or three quarters of a 
mile from the river, and may almoſt everywhere be eaſily 
drained and turned into moſt excellent rice fields, and are 
capable of being laid under water at almoſt all ſeaſons of the 
year, They are a deep black mud or ſlime, which have, in 
a ſncceſſion of time, been accumulated, or formed by the 
overflowing of the river. - 
The ſecond low grounds bei in PIR | formed by a a 
regular riſing of about four or five feet higher than the low 
lands, appears to have been originally the edge of the 
river. This ſecond claſs or kind of land is in general ex- 
tremely rich, and covered with large timber and thick ſtrong 
canes, extending i in width upon an average three quarters 
of a mile, and in general a perfect level. It is excellent for 
all Kinds of grain, and well calculated for the culture of in- 
digo, hemp, flax, or tobacco. 

At the extremity of theſe ſecond grounds, you come to 
what is called the high or upland, which is covered with 
Pine, oak, and hiccory, and other kinds of large timber, 
Ihe ſoil is of a good quality, but much inferior to the ſe- 
cond or low land. It anſwers well for raifing indian corn, 
Potatoes, and every thing elſe that delights in a dry light 
ſoil, Further out in the country again, on the weſt fide of 
this river, you come to a pine barren, with extenſive reed 
ſwamps and natural meadows or ſavannas, which afford ex- 
cellent ranges of innumerable herds of cattle. 25 

On the eaſt of the river Mobille, towards the river 
Alibama, is one entire extended rich cane country, not in- 
ferior perhaps to any in America. bust 
Whenever portages are made between the Mobile land 


Cherokee e or their ane, which are probably fow 
a few 
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= few miles apart, the Mobille will be the firſt river for 
commerce (the Miſſiſſippi excepted) in this part of the 
world, as it affords the ſhorteſt and moſt direct communica- 
tion to the ſea, , Fi. 
The land to the eaſtward of Mobille point, for about | | 
three leagues on the peninſula, is remarkable for alternate 
ſpaces of thick and thin trees. The point is covered with 
a grove of thick but not very tall ones. There is a ſmall la- 
goon about four leagues to the eaſtward of the point, with 
hardly water at the entrance for a boat, the trees about 
which are very tall and thick. There are ſeveral hillocs to 
the eaſtward along ſhore, all the way from thence to the 
river Perdido, except at one place, about two-thirds of the 
way; where double lands may be ſeen over a lagoon which 
ſtretches to the weſtward of that river. 
The river Perdido empties itſelf into the ſea about ten 
leagues to the eaſtward of Mobille point, and four leagues 
to the weſtward of the bar of Penſacola. The entrance is 
narrow, with a bar of fix feet; but afterwards it widens 
conſiderably, ſtretching firſt to the N. E. upwards of a 
league, where it goes within a mile of the head of the 
great lagoon weſt of the entrance of Penſacola harbour. 
From this the Perdido turns to the weſtward for three or 
four miles, where it forms a large bay. This river was for- 
merly the boundary between Florida and Louiſtana, divid- 
ing the french and ſpaniſh dominions. 
$ There is nothing remarkable between the river Perdido 
4 and the bar of Penſacola, except the grand lagoon, which 
reaches near to the Perdido, with ſome ſtraggling trees on 
the peninſula, and the high red bank on the north ſide of 
it, before mentioned, The ſoundings between the bars of 
Mobille and Penſacola are pretty regular, except near the 
bars, where there is deep water along ſhore, as they ſtretch 
out. It is neceſſary in nearing them, to keep A good offing 
till their reſpective marks are on for going over in the 
deepeſt channel. Immediately without them there is very . 
deep water, from 7 to 12 and 13 fathoms, oozy bottom, 
and good holding ground. At the ſame diſtance from the 
EF | thore between them there is only {ix or eight fathoms; the 
= bottom in general is fine white ſand with black ſpecks and 
E 1 broken ſhells: in ſome. places a coarſer bottom, and in 


M others 0ozy ſand. 
; 5 The welt end of the iſland of St. Roſa ſtretches athwart 
A | the 
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the mouth of the harbour, and defends it from the ſea. It 
would be difficult to aſcertain the entrance, were it not for 
a remarkable red cliff which not only diſtinguiſhes the 
place, but is a mark for going over the bar in the deepeſt 
water. 

The bar of Prafacola 4 is of a ſamicirentar form, with the 
convex fide to the ſea, and lies at a confiderable diſtance 
from the land, occaſioned, no doubt, by the conflict be- 
' tween the ſea and the bay. The bar runs in a curve from 
the weſt breakers all the way to the caſtward of the fort, or 
ſignal-houſe, on Roſe iſland, the outer end of it extending 

about a mile without the breakers x ; it is a flat, hard ſand, 
but the bottom on both ſides is ſoft, oozy ground. After 
entering on the bar in the deepeſt channel, the old fort on 
Roſe iſſand bears N. E. 4 N. two miles and a half; the 
middle or higheſt red cliff, N. 4 W. three miles and a half. 
In coming from the eaſtward or - weſtward it is beſt to keep 

in fix or ſeven fathoms, till the weſt declivity of the higheſt 
part of the red cliff bears about N. & W. as above; and then 
to continue in that direction. The water ſhoals gradually 
from four to three and three-fourths fathoms; - on the 
ſhoaleſt part it is 21 feet; then it regularly deepens, and the 
bottom grows ſofter. 

I) he latitude of the bar of n 18 30? 22 north, and 
longitude 87? 40 weſt from London, the variation of the 
compaſs near 5 eaſt, - 

When over the bar in five or ſix fathoms, it is neceſſary 
to incline a little towards the weſtern reef, which has deep 
water cloſe to it, in order to avoid the 10 feet bank that 

there extends about half a mile S. W. from the point of 
Roſe iſland. As the line of direction for the deepeſt water 
over the bar leads juſt over the weſt point of this bank, 
therefore it is proper to keep within one and a half or two 

cables length of the breakers (on the north end of which 
there are two dry ſandy keys), till the weſt point of Roſe 
iland is open with the ſtraggling trees to the ſouthward of 
Deer point, at the entrance of St Roſa channel, when one 
muſt haul up to the eaſtward between them clear of the 10 
feet bank. There is a narrow channel of 1 15 feet between 
this bank and the point of Roſe iſland. There is alſo a 
ſhoal ſtretching in a ſweep from the red cliff towards the 
above-mentioned ſandy. key, therefore care muſt be taken 


not to ſhut in Tartar point with DET Point 3 but as the 
ee 
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Cabot in 149% 9 by John Ponce de Leon in 1512. 
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= ſoundings are regular, there is no fear, unleſs there be little 


wind, with the tide of ebb, which ſets directly on this 
ſhoal, and in that caſe it is neceſſary to anchor in time. | 
Within Tartar point the bay is about five or fix miles 
broad, ſtretching to the north-eaſt towards the town; 


which. i is fituated on the main land, about eight miles from 
Roſe iſland, From thence the bay turns more to the eaſt- 


ward, and is divided into two large branches or arms; one 


of es continues to the eaſtward about 18 miles from 


Penſacola, and the other to the northward nearly the ſame 
diſtance, from three to five miles broad. 

Between Tartar point and Penſacola there are two large 
lagoons, the ſouthernmoſt of which runs behind the red 
8 

All the weſt ſide of the bay, which forms a ſweep to- 
wards the town, is ſhoal for upwards of half a mile off 
ſhore, but the ſoundings are regular to. it, There is no 
danger in the bay between Penſacola and Roſe iſland, ex- 


| cept a ſhoal that runs from Deer point, which ought to be 
attended to in working up or down the harbour. It is the 


more dangerous, as there is no warning given by the ſound- 
ings ; for from fix fathoms, in a few caſts of the lead, you 


have but as many feet, It runs more than half a mile to 
the weſtward from the point. The governor's houſe in the 


fort bears from the extremity of it N + E. three miles 
and a half, and Engliſh point N. N E. 2 E. five miles. 


The beſt anchorage for large veſſels is juſt abreaſt' of the 


town, in four fath ms, about one-third of a mile off ſhore 
taking care not to bring the governor's houſe more to the 
weſtward than N. W. 4 W. on account of a ſhoal that runs 
off from Indian point at the eaſt end of the town. As the 
tides in that offing run nearly eaſt and weſt, ſhips ſhould be 
moored accordingly. 

The bay of Penſacola was firſt iſcovered: by Pampbilio 


de Narvaez in 1 525*, After him, ſeveral other ſpaniſh ad- 


venturers viſited it, who gave it different names; as Porta 
da Anchuſe, Bahia de St. Maria, &c. But Penſacola was 
the proper name of it among the Indians, which it will 
henceforth probably retain, | The. firſt eſtabliſhment the 


. Spaniards made here was in 16963 when don Andrea de 


8 


* But the Florida coaſt was preioally diſcoveted by Sebaſtian 


Arrivola 


* 
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Arrivola was appointed governor of this province, which 
then comprehended a very large tract of land on the gulf 
of Mexico. He built a ſmall ſtockado, which he called fort 
St. Charles, with a church, &c. Juſt by the red cliff at the 
entrance of the harbour. | 

This place was taken in the year 1719, by the French 
from Mobille. Penſacola fell at that time an eaſy prey, 
having only about 150 men to defend it. Shortly after- 
wards it was retaken by the Spaniards, who were again diſ- 
poſſeſſed by the French in the ſame year, 

The ſecond time the French made themſelves maſters of 
it, they kept poſſeſſion till the year 1722, when it was re- 
ſtored to the crown of Spain by treaty. The Spaniards in 
the interim removed to St. Joſeph's bay. About the 
year 1726, they built a ſmall town on the weſt fide of Roſe 
Hand, near the preſent fort, or ſignal-houſe, which was 
originally conſtructed by them, but greatly improved by ge- 
neral Haldimand. The ſettlement remained there till about 
the year 1754; but being then partly overflowed in a gale 
of wind, the town was removed to the place where it now 
ſtands. After this country was ceded to the Engliſh by the 
peace of 1762, many places were pointed out as conveniente 
ly ſituated for the purpoſe of building a town; but on due 
examination, the preſent fituation was generally preferred, 
and the preſent town regularly laid out in the beginning of 
the year 1765. 

The town of Penſacola is of an oblong form, and lies 
almoſt parallel to the beach. It is about a mile in length, 
and a quarter of a mile in breadth, but contracts at both 
ends. At the weſt end is a fine rivulet, from which veſſels 
are ſupplied with water. The preſent fort was built by the 
writer of this narrative, in 1775, with cedar pickets, with 
four blockhouſes at proper diſtances, which defend or flank 
the works. It takes up a large ſpace of ground juſt in the 
middle of the town, which it divides in a manner into two 
ſeparate towns, and can be of no great ſervice towards the 
defence of the place, in caſe an attack. be made on it, either 
by the natives or a civilized enemy. 

The town of Penſacola is ſurrounded by two pretty large 
brooks of. water, which take their riſe under Gage hill, a 
ſmall mount belund the town, and diſcharge themſelves into 
the bay, one at each extremity of the town, 

1 he town and fort of Penſacola ſurrendered to the arms 
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of his catholic majeſty in the year 1781, and with them the 
whole province of Weſt-Florida became ſubject to the king 
of Spain, as before mentioned. | | 

Ihe hopes of a ſpaniſh trade induced many people to 
ſettle here, at a great expence but it did not anſwer their 
expectation. The principal objects ought to be the indian 
trade, indigo, cotton, rice, hemp, tobacco, and lumber, 


theſe being the natural produce of the country. I hough 


Penſacola ſtands in a very ſandy ſituation, yet with pains 
the gardens produce great plenty of vegetables. Fruit-trees, 
fuch as orange, . fig, and peach trees, are here in perfection. 
And the bay abounds with a variety of fine fiſh. 

About a mile to the eaſtward of Penſacola, between it 
and the Engliſh point, is the eaſt lagoon, which after turn- 
ing to the N. W. four or five miles, receives the Six Mile 
brook. his is a pretty little winding ſtream, on the eaſt 
fide of which is an iron mine, where a large natural magnet 


was found, There is a fine mineral ſpring of the chaly- 
beate kind, near the mouth of the lagoon, of which there 


are ſeveral others in this country. | 
From Engliſh point, the bay ſtretches to the northward. 
On the weſt fide, near the mouth of the river Eſcambia, 


lies Campble-town, a ſettlement of french yroteſtants, 


about 10 miles from Penſacola by land, and 13 by water. 
The ſpot on which it ſtands is high, and a very light ſoil z 
but its ſituation being near to the marſhes, it is thereby ren- 


dered unhealthy, and has been the means of carrying off 


many of the inhabitants who were ſent out in 1766, and 
were for ſome time ſupported by government, in order to 
manufacture filk ; but either for want of proper manage- 
ment, or other reaſons, nothing of that kind was attempt- 
ed, and the place is fince abandoned and the town deſtroyed. 
The river Eſcambia, the moſt conſiderable that falls into 
the bay of Penſacola, empties itſelf near the head of the 


north branch, about 12 or 15 miles from Penfacola, through 


ſeveral marſhes and channels, which have a number of 
lands between them, that are overflowed when the water 
is high. There is a ſhoal near the entrance, and veſſels 


that draw more than five or ſix feet cannot be carried into 


it, even through. the, deepeſt chapnel ; but there is from 

two to four fathoms afterwards... I aſcended it with a boat 

upwards of 80 miles, where from the depth of water it ap- 

peared to be nayigable for pettiaugers many miles further, 

It is uncertain where the ſource of this river is; but " 15 
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poſed to be at a conſiderable diſtance, and is very winding 


in its courſe. 


The lands in general, on each ſide of the river, are rich, 
low, or ſwamp, admirably adapted for the culture of rice or 


corn, as may ſuit the planter beſt ; and what gives theſe low 


lands a ſuperiority over many others, is the great number 
of rivulets that fall into this river from the high circumja- 
cent country, which may eaſily be led over any part of, or 
almoſt all the rice lands. at any ſeaſon of the year whatever. 
Near the mouth of this river are a great number of iſlands, 
ſome of very conſiderable extent, and not inferior for rice 
to any in America. The ſettlements made by meſſieurs 
Tait and Mitchell, captain Johnſon, Mr. M<Kinnon, and 
ſome others, are very evident proofs of this aſſertion, who, 
in the courſe of two years from their firſt ſettlement, had 
nearly cleared all the expences they had been at in making 
very conſiderable. eſtabliſhments; and I am well aſſured 
would entirely have done it in another year, had not the 
Spaniards taken poſſeſſion of the country. 

Further up the river, we meet with other iſlands, having 
much higher banks than thoſe below, very fit for raiſing 
indian corn, or pulſe of all kinds, with a ſufficient propor- 
tion of rice land on them alſo. The large iſland on which 
Mr. Marſhall made his ſettlement, nearly oppoſite the old 
ſtockaded fort, about 28 miles from Penſacola by land, and 
40 by water, is the uppermoſt iſland of any note in the river 
Eſcambia, .and is, without doubt, in point of fertility'of 
ſoil, equal to any thing to be met with inthe country. 
The weſterly part of this laſt mentioned iſland is. high, and 
not ſubject to be overflown, unleſs in remarkable high 
freſhes, and then only ſome particular low parts of it ; the 

reſt is high, and well ſecured againſt floods : the eaſtern 
part of it is low, and liable to be overflowed at ſome times 
of the year; the high land extends from about a mile to a 
mile and a half, from the weſternmoſt branch of the river 
that furrounds ir, and is equal to any on the Mifliflippi, 


Amit, or Comit, A more advantageous place for ſmall 


ſettlements than this, is not to be met with any where near 
Penſacola. 

The country on each fide 5 the river above this iſland 
is higher, and as the water is confined in one channel, forms 
a moſt beautiful river, with great plenty of good low lande 
on each ſide of it for many miles up. The low lands gene- 


rally extend from a mile and a half to two miles from the - 
| hank 
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banks of. the river, and ſome places more, when we come 
to a fine high pine country, intermixed with oak and hiccory 
land, There are, on both ſides of this river, a number of 
riſing grounds or bluffs, which afford delightful proſpects 


on the river, and would be elegant ſituations for gentle- 


men's ſeats. The low lands and iſtands abound with great 


quantities of white and red oak for ſtaves, which anſwer 
well for the Weſt-India market, and an inexhauſtible quan- 


| tity of cypreſs for lumber and ſhingles, together with plenty 


of red and white cedar for building. The open country, 
or high lands bordering on theſe low rich lands, are gene- 
rally pine, but of a quality ſuperior to moſt other pine coun» 
tries, having generally a good foil for five or ſix inches 
deep, and well adapted for raiſing corn, beans, peas, turnips, 
potatoes, &c. | | | 


Perhaps there is no country more beautifully diverſified - 


with hills and dales, nor more plentifully ſupplied with 


fine ſtreams, than that which borders on the low lands 


upon this river. -But what, in a very particular manner, 
recommends this part of Weſt-Florida, is the fine and ex- 
tenſive ranges for cattle which are fo frequently to be met 


with here; it being very common for an ordinary planter 
to have 200 heads, and ſome 1060' heads, within the 


vicinity of Penſacola. There is ſcarcely a ſtream in theſe 


parts but what has water ſufficient for ſaw-mills, and the 
country abounds with excellent timber for planks, or lumber 


of all kinds. 


The air is pure and healthy, and the planters and negroes - 


enjoy a good ſtate of health the year round. The Indians 
emphatically call it, on account of the fine ſtreams of water 


everywhere to be met with, the ſweet water country. Great 
plenty of fiſh is to be found in this river, and all kinds of 


wild game are to be met with in great abundance. 


? 


With regard to the face of the country between the 
Eſcambia and, Penſacola, it is varied with vallies and riting 
grounds. -At about 20 miles from Penſacola the foil grows 


better than it is at the town; the vallies are covered with 


graſs or canes, interſperſed with thickets of laurel, myrtle, 
and caſina. There is generally a rivulet running through 


each of them, either towards the Perdido or Eſcambla. 


The riting grounds are chiefly covered with pines, oak, and 


_hiccory. 


The north branch of the bay of Penſacola is only navi- 
gable for ſmall veſſels. It was formerly well ſettled on each 


fide. The middle land between the north bay and the 
I DODapyava- 
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Ouyavalana, or Yellow water, a, branch of the eaſt bay, 
abounds with large tall pines fit for maſts, yards, &c. | 
The Yellow water, or Middle. river, enters the eaſt 
branch of the bay at the N. E. corner, and after. going about 
five or fix leagues up the country, the caſtern branch ends 
in a baſon or lake at the bottom of a riſing ground; but the 
weſtern branch I have aſcended ſome leagues, further. There 
are ſeveral ſmall iſlands near the entrance of this river, which 
produce cypreſs and ſmall cedars, but the ſoil is indifferent. 

The Eaſt river empties into the bottom of the eaſt branch, 
about ſix miles from the Middle river. It is about a quarter 
of a mile broad for two leagues, and then contracts to the 
breadth of 30 or 40 feet. This river comes from the | 

_ eaſtward; running nearly parallel to St. Roſe's channel, and 
its ſource is about 16 mile; from its entrance imo the bay. 5 
The peninſula between the bay of Penſacola and St. Roſc's 

channel, which is from one to three or four miles broad, 
is in general very poor Body ſoil, It produces, in ſome. 
places, large pines an ive oak. 


Roſe iſland extend along the coaſt, for the ſpace of near, ; 


50 miles, and is nowhere above half a mile broad, It is 
"3%." very remarkable for its white ſandy. hummocks, and 8 
7 ſtraggling trees here and there. There is a clump of four | 
— tall trees cloſe together, which, at a diſtance, appears like 
1 one, about 18 miles from the weſt end, and another of the 
91 fame kind about a league further to the eaſtward. There 
1 are likewiſe ſeveral hummocks, more eaſy to remark than 
ww deſcribe; but an attentive Tec alter ones or twice ſail. 
a, ing along, can be at no loſs to know what part of the coaſt 
Is SO» pppd. ß ä 
I he peculiarity of the appearance of Roſe iſland from the 
ſea, and the deep ſoundings all along it, are of great ſervice * 
to know the coaft : there are nine or ten fathoms in ſome. 
places, within a mile or two of the ſhorez and, when a 
frigate is within 16 or 17 fathoms, the tops of the trees 
on the main land may be deſcried from the quarter- deck. 
The bottom is generally fine White ſand, with broken ſhells, 
and black ſpecks; but in one place off the eaſt end of Roſe 
iſland, out of ſight of land, the bottom is of a coarſe gravel, 
mixed with coral. This ought particularly to be attended 
to, as it is the only ſpot with that kind o ſoundings on the | 
coaſt ; it is of a conſiderable extent, and there are from } 
20 to 30 and 40 fathoms on it, or more. There is indeed | 
a coral bottom off the bay of Eſpirito Sancto, and ſome other 
parts on the coaſt of Eaſt-Florida, but theſe generally begin 
un 
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in ſeven or eight fathoms, within fight of land ; from which, 
and the difference of latitude, one cannot de miſtaken Fg 
the other. 


This is a very extenſive bay, firetching about 30 miles : 


to the north-eaſt, and is from four to fix miles broad. 
There is a bar before it with only ſeven or eight feet where 
. deepeſt. But afterwards there is 16 or 17 feet, as far as 
the red bluff on the main land. 'The channel between this 
bluff and the eaſt part of Roſe iſland is but narrow; and 


a little further on, towards the bay, it is choked up with 


a large ſhoal in ſome places dry; the deepeſt water on it is 
only four or five feet ; ſo that nothing but very ſmall veſſels 
can enter this bay from the ſea : and the channel between 


Roſe, iſland and the main is juſt ſufficient for boats or-- 


pettiaugers. 
On the north ſide of St. Roſe's bay, almoſt oppoſite to the 
entrance from the ſea, there are three pretty large branches, 


which ſtretch ſeveral miles: the weſternmoſt, which is the 


largeſt, is again ſubdivided into ſmaller branches, all which 


have deep water. The other two receive each a conſider- 
able rivulet of clear water with a rapid ſtream. on the 


banks there is plenty of cedar, &c. 


The largeſt river that falls into St. Roſe's bay is the 
Chacta-hatcha, or Pea river, which runs from the N. E. and 


enters the bottom of the bay through ſeveral mouths, but 
ſo ſhoal that only a ſmall boat or canoe can paſs them. I 
aſcended'this river about 25 leagues, where there is ſettled 


2 ſmall party of the Couſſac Indians, The banks of this 


river, in point of ſoil and timber, reſembles very much thoſe 
of the river Eſcambia. 

Between: the bays of St. Roſa and St. Andrew's the 
coaſt runs E. S. E. and 8. E by E. for the ſpace of 52 miles, 
the ſoundings much the ſame as off Roſe iſland; it is to 
be obſerved that the trees are thick, and come pretty cloſe 
to the ſhore. There are likewiſe ſome red hummocks as 


well as white, which with the trenching of the land may 


be of ſervice to know that part of the coaſt. 
The entrance of St. Andrew's bay is between a ſmall 
iſland on the right hand, and a narrow peninſula on the 
left. There is a high white ſand hill, which is a remark- 
able object from the ſea: it hes in latitude 30? 60 north, 
and about ten leagues to the north-weſt of eape Blaiſe. 
From the point of the peninſula, there is a large ſh6al ex- 


tending for more than two thirds of the way towards the 


Gg 5 iſland; 
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3ſland ; which is two miles diſtant, leaving a channel of 
17 or 18 feet; 3 but it has a ſmall bar of 13 feet 
There is anchorage juſt wi hin St. Andrew's ifland in 
three fathoms and an half, but it is more commodious within 
the point of the peninſula-in, five fathoms, with the ad- 
vantage of freſh water, which is eaſily got by digging. | 
St. Andrew's bay runs firſt to the N. W. nearly parallel 
to the ſea ſhore, for three leagues; then it turns to the 
eaſtward for about a league, when a large branch breaks off 


to the 8. E. The main body continues to the northward 
for two leagues, when it is divided into two large branches, 


one going to the N. E. and the other to the weſtward. 


This laſt, which is the leaſt, reaches within a few miles of 


St. Roſa's. bay, The country between them is low and. 
e and full of freſh- water ponds. 


St. Andrew's bay is navigable for any veſſels that can go 8 


over the bar. There is a large ſhoal with only three or 
four feet, about half way up the firſt reach, but there is a 
deep channel on the weſt ſide of it, and aher warde, there 


is from three to ſeven fathoms all over the bay. There 
are no rivers of any conſequence, nor can the ſoil imme- 


diately on the bay be much commended; there eee 
great plenty of large pines, live oak, and cedar. | --- 

From St. Andrew's iſland to the bay of St. Joſeph's, the 
middle of the coaſt between them runs about E. S. E. near 15 


miles, with a ſhoal all the way between them near the ſhore, ; 


which eaſily appears, it being of a whitiſh colour. "There is 
from 12 to 18 feet on the greateſt part of it, except towards 
the mouth of St. Joſeph's bay, where there is a bank near 
the middle, between St. Joſeph's point and the main land, 
with only ſeven or eight feet, and four fathoms juſt within; 
but there is a very good channel with three fathoms on the 
bar, between that bank and St. rn point, on the-right 
hand going 3n * „ 39710 


In going ost. joſeph' $bay it is roquibts! to. keep within ; 


a cable and a half or two cables length of the peninſula, in 


five or four and a half fathoms, as it ſhoals regularly to- 


wards the point, from which a ſpit of ſand runs out a little 
way; and when in three fathoms to haul ggund gradually, 


{till keeping near two cables length off ſhore. The bar is 
narrow, and immediately within it there is e four to 


fix and a half fathoms ſoft. ground. The end of the penin- 
ſula forms two or three points, from each of which a ſmall 
nu runs off for a little e which my: be known by 


the 
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the diſcoloured water on them. This is an excellent har- 
bour z in which the beſt place for anchoring is juſt within 
the peninſula, oppoſite to ſome ruins that ſtill remain of the 
village of St. Joſeph, There the Spaniards had a poſt, which 
they abandoned about the year 1700, but they took poſſeſ- 
ſion of it again in 1719. There is, very good water to be 
got here by digging, and on the north ſide of the bay are 
two or three ſmall freſhwwater' brooks, o ppoſite to which 
are three or four fathoms cloſe to the ſhore. In the Fear 
1717, the French erected a fort which they called Crev- 
cœur, a mile to che northward of a brook in St. Joſeph's 
bay, oppoſite to the point of the peninſula, but abandoned 
it the next year, on the repreſentation of the gover- 
nor of Penſacola that it. belonged to his catholic ma- 
jeſty. The Bi! is nearly of the figure of a horſe-ſhoe, being 
about 12 miles in length, and ſeven acroſs where broadeſt. 
Towards the bottom of it are a few ſmall iſlands, and the 
water is ſo ſhoal-that a boat can hardly 80 near the ſhore. 

he ſoil on the- north ſide of the bay is very ſandy; but 
there are ſome ſpots near theruinsgof St. Joſeph's that are 
covered with a kind of verdureʒ and produce plenty of 

grapes, ſome of which are large, of a purple colour, and 
pretty good to the taſte: they were probably planted there | 
by the Spaniards, 7 I here are here likewiſe ſome"ſmall 
cabbage- trees, of which there are / great numbers un St. 
George's iſlands beyond cape Blaiſe and on all the coaſt to 
the eaſtward. Thoſe! cabbage. trees do mot gro u / above the 
height of 20 fees the bud or unformed leaves, in the heart, 

being boiled, has fothewhit the taſte olleabbage, but is more 
delicious. 5111 bits fie {14} Ft ol Ja SD Sl Di 
A very gocchisſtabliſhment might be made hebe for a 
fiſhery, as the ſertlers might malè ſalt on the ſpot tu cure 
the baſs; rock, ed, grouper, red mullet, anti ocher kinds 
of fiſh, which are here in great abundance ; and; when well 
cured, are little if at all Perg to thoſe brought from the 

: northward, to H d 2 10 1:5 Dag 5i0:;: 

The e between St. Joſepkł's and penis is a 
narrow {lip of land, in ſome places nonabbyem er of a 
mile broad. The gabs here and there uponvitpiand the 
water in the bay:Appearing' through them from the maſt- 
head, together with the trenching of the land about NNW. 
and 8. S. Eo formedt four leagues, make it ealy known. 
the trees ab5ur caps Blaiſe are very thick; and there is a 
eee ſingle tree, like a buſh, that ſtands without the 
G - others 
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others towards the point. In caſe of an eaſterly wind, there 
is ſafe anchorage oppoſite the thickeſt trees, in ſix or ſeven 
fathoms, about one or two miles off ſhore; and there is a 
large pond of freſh water near the beach, about three or 
four miles to the eaſtward of cape Blaiſe. There is alſo a re- 
_ markable gap among the trees between the ſea and the 
bottom of Ht. Joſeph's bay, where is a narrow iſthmus not 
above 5.or 600 yards broad. 5 
Cape Blaiſe, where it ends in a low point near two miles 
from the trees, in latitude 29 40 N. is not only remark- 
able from the aforefaid circumſtances, but likewiſe on ac- 
count of the irregular foundings that are found a great way 
out at ſea from it. There is a fpit of land that runs about 
two miles from the point in a $5. S. E. direction; and there 
are ſeveral banks of three or four fathoms, at the diſtance 
of ſix or ſeven miles, with deep. water from ſeven to ten 
fathoms between them. There are even ſome banks of 
five and ſix fathoms almoſt out of fight of land from the 
maſt-head; but though they may alarm a ſtranger, there is 
no danger in going near enough to make the land plain. 
There is another cape, or point of land, about ſix leagues 
to the eaſtward of cape Blaiſe, being an elbow of the largeſt 
of St. George's iſlands, nearly oppoſite to the river Apala= | 
chicola. This point lies in 299 38' N. There is a large b 
ſhoal running out from it a confiderable way, but how far f 
has not yet been aſcertained. The coaſt between it and 
cape Blaiſe forms a kind of hollow bay, with deep ſound- \ 
ings, and a. ſoft bottom. There are two iſlands to the | 
. north-weſt of St. George's cape; that neareſt to it is ſmall, 
and remarkable for a clump of ſtraggling trees on the middle 
of it; the other is a pretty large iſland of a triangular form, 
and reaches within three leagues of cape Blaiſe, having a 
paſſage at each end of it for ſmall craft into the bay, between 
theſe iſlands and the river Apalachicola : but this bay is full 
of ſhoals and oyſter banks, and not above two or three feet 
water at moſt in any of the branches of that river, 
_ Having thus given an account of the ſea-coaſt of Weſt-Flo- 
Tida, I ſhall conclude with a few general obſervations on 
the ſeaſons, winds, tides, &c. As moſt of the bars lie a 
confiderable way without the entrance of the bays andrivers, 
the water ſeldom rifes or falls on them above a foot ; but 
in the bays or channels it riſes two or three feet. The tides 
are irregular, and ſeem to be governed in a great meaſure 
by the winds ; but not always by that wind which blows _ 
My | 8 . „„ eee 
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directly on the ſpot, Though there is generally about 12 
hours flood and 12 hours ebb, yet it ofteni happens that 
there are two tides of each in the ſpace of 24 hours; and 
ſometimes the tide will run one way for the fpace of 18 
hours together, and only five or ſix hours the contrary, 
ſo that nothing can be ſaid with certainty on this ſubject. 
By reaſon of the trade winds blowing in the Atlantic ocean, 
and continuing into the bay of Mexico, it is natural to ſup- 
poſe that the water, being there hemmed in, will of courſe 
force a paſſage out where it finds the leaſt reſiſtance; which 


is 2 the gulf of Florida. From this general principle 
it ſhoul, 


follow, that on the coaſt of Weſt - Florida it ought 
to run from weſt to eaſt, which in ſome meaſure would ac- 
count for the ſhoals being found at the eaſt end of all the 
iſlands on this coaſt, and deep water on the weſt ends; but 


in a large bay, or mediterranean ſea, like that of Mexico, 


where there are ſo many rivers, bays, &c. the general 


. courſe of the current muſt be greatly diſturbed. From this 


proceeds that irregularity which is obſervable on the north 


ſide of the bay of Mexico, where the tide of ebb always ſets 
to the eaſtward near the ſhore, and the flood from the 


ſouthward, or 8. E: what it may do in the offing has not 


yet been examined, nor will it be eafily determined. 


To the eaſtward of cape Blaiſe, the general obſervations 


- concerning the deep water at the weſt end of the iſlands 


and peninſulas, and vice verſa, do not ſeem always to hold 
good. Indeed, as far as has been examined of the weſt part 
of Eaft-Florida, it is a ſhoal a confiderable way from the 
land (and therefore ought to be known only to be avoided), 
except the bay of Eſpiritu Santo ®, at the entrance of 

*The bay of Eſpiritu Sancto is ſituated on the weſt coaſt of the 

vince of Eaſt Florida, in 2 of north latitude. It has a good 


harbour; but the land all about that coaſt is very low, and cannot 


be ſeen from a ſhip's deck when in ſeven fathoms water. Several 


low fandy iſlands and marſhes, covered with mangrove buſhes, lie 


before the main land, Here is the greateſt quantity of fiſh in the 
ſummer time imaginable ; which may be catched with a ſeine, 
enough to load a ſhip, if the climate would admit of curing them, 
even in a few days. | N | 


Here is ftone proper for building on this coaſt; alſo great plenty 


- of deer, and ſome wild cattle. But the main land near the coaſt 18 


in general ſandy and barren, and is intermixed in many places 
with vallies capable of improvement for ſtock of all ſorts, The bay 


and iſlands before the main land abound with fiſh and various forts 
of wilt e ll... 7 e 
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which, in the latitutle 277 8, there is four fathoms, and 
ſafe anchorage., - ' 7 . N 
From the winds that prevail in general on this coaſt 
during the months of April, May, and to the middle of June, 
the weather is mild. he ſea and land breezes are pretty 
regular, and they generally continue ſo all the ſummer. 
In July, Auguſt, and m̃oſt of September, there are frequent 
ſqualls, with much rain, thunder, and lightning; and 
ſometimies gales of wind from the ſouth and ſouth-weſt for 
ſeveral days together. Frènnthe middle of October to the 
end of March, the northerly Winds prevail, which at times 
blow very hard during that ſeaſon; when the wind changes 
to the eaſtward or ſouth ward of that point, it is commonly 
attended with doſe, hazy, or foggy weather. 
It ought to be obſerved, in fafling in the gulf of Mexi- 
co, to be very careful of logs. or driftwood, in the night- 
time; for when the waters of the Miſſiſſippi are high, that 
river difgorges an immenſe number of large logs, or trees; 
which, being driven by the winds and currents all over the 
ulf, may do conſiderable damage to veſſels under full fail. 
1 ſhall here ſubjoin ſome remarks on the Tortugas, &c. 
as heretofore publiſhed hy George Gauld, ſ aqa. 1 
As a competent knowiedge ↄf the ſituation of the Dry 4 
Tortugas is abſolutely ' necefiary. for the navigation to and | 
from the north» ſide of the bey if M«xico, and from the 
Weſt-Indies through the gulf of Florida, a few general. 
remarks concerning them may not be unacceptable to the 
public at this time. 9 0 5 55 
I hey conſiſt of ten ſmall iſlands, or keys, extending 
E. NEV and W. S. W for ten or eleven miles, at the diſtance 
of about 30 leagues from the neareſt part of the coaſt of 
Florida; 40 from the iſland of Cuba, and 14 leagues from 
the weſternmoſt of the Florida keys. They are all very 
low, but ſome' of them covered with | mangrove buſhes, and 
may be ſeen at four leagues diſtance; The ſouth-weſternmoſt 
keys, which, in going from Penſacola, Mobille, or the 
Miffiffippi, is the corner to de turned, and coming from 
cape. Antenio, łhe point to be avoided; lies in 24 32 north 
latitude, and about 83 5 weſt longitude, from the royal 
_ obſervatory at Greenwich; the variation of the compaſs, 
by a medium of ſeveral obſervations, is ſeven degrees eaſt. 

A reef of coral rocks runs about a quarter of a mile 8. W. 
from theſe keys, tie water on which is diſcoloured; and in 
general, Wherever there is danger, it may eaſily be N 5 
. 8 8 i ; . 2 3 4 « 8 t 5 
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the maſt-head in the day-time. There is a large bank of 
brown coral rocks, intermixed with white patches of ſand, 
about five or fix miles to the weſtward of the Tortugas, with 
very irregular ſoundings from fix to twelve fathoms; the 
bottom appears very plainly z and though it may be alarm- 
ing to ſtrangers, yet there is no danger. You will find 
from 13 to 17 fathoms between this bank and the Tortugas. 
If you are bound to the eaſtward, and meet with a ſtrong 
eaſterly, gale, which is frequent there in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
you may ſafely come to an anchor in five. or fix fathoms, 
under the lee of the long ſandy iſland to the northward of 
the 8. W. key, about a quarter of a mile off ſhore, The 
bank of ſoundings extends only about five or fix leagues 
to the ſouthward. of the Tortugas, but much farther to the 
_ weſtward, and all the way to the northward along the Florida 
ſhore. This is a lucky circumſtance for the ſafety of navi- 
gation in thoſe parts, as caution in ſoundings may prevent 
any danger in the night-time; for the ſoundings are ex- 
tremely regular all along this bank to the northward, almoſt 
to cape Blaiſe, in latitude 297 41: ſo that by the latitude and 
depth of water, we generally know how far we are to the 
eaſtward or weſtward. . There is a ſpace of ſeveral leagues 
together, from 20 to 50 fathoms; but from 50 or 60 it 
deepens faſt to 70, 80, and ſoon after no ground. 8 

From the bar of Penſacola to the Dry T ortugas, the true 
courſe is S. 30 N. 134 leagues, and therefore 8. E. by 8. by 
the compaſs will carry you clear of them to the weſtward.; 4 
burt it will be both prudent and neceſſary to, ſound frequently 
when you get into the latitude of 26% Ä5, and never 
ſtand in to leſs than 30 fathoms in the night-time, till you 
are paſt the latitude of 24 30, when you may haul up 
S. E. by E. or E. 9. E. die wil ca you near to the 
Havanna. Iten 

There is a broad channel; over. $4, hank, to the e 
of the Tortugas, of 10 to 17 fathoms; which, in going to 
and from the coaſt of Weſt-Elorida, &c. might occaſionally 
cut off a great deal of the diſtance; but that: paſſage is by 
no means to be attempted, unleſs; you can ſee the Tortugas 
diſtinctly, and keep within two or three leagues of the 
eaſternmoſt of them, as there is a coral bank of only 12 
feet at the diſtance of five leagues; - and farther. on towards 
Cayo Marques, the weſternmoſt of the Florida keys, there 
is a very dangerous and extenſive bank of quickſand, on 
many parts of which there re! no more than four or 2 
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feet of water. It is of a remarkable white colour, and may 
be eaſily ſeen and avoided in the day-time. 

Having now finiſhed my intended narrative, I ſhall cloſe | 
it with the following obſervations upon the probable con- 
ſequences that will ariſe to the United States of America, 
from the poſſeſſion of ſo extenſive a country, abounding 
with ſuch a variety of climate, ſoil, and productions; re- 
ferring my reader for his further information upon the 
ſubject, to the Philoſophical Eſſays publiſhed in London in 
1772, concerning the ſtate of the britiſh empire on this 
continent. 

There is ſome ee at leaſt in reflecting upon the 
val conſequences, which ſome time.or other muſt infallibly 
attend- the ſettling of America. If we conſider the pro- 
greſs of the empires which have hitherto exiſted in the 
world, we ſhall find the ſhort duration of their moſt glo- 
rious periods, owing to cauſes which will not operate againſt 
that of North America. Thoſe empires were formed by 
conqueſt 3 a great many nations different in character, lan- 
guage, ws ideas, were by force jumbled into one hetero- 
geneous power: it is moſt ſurpriſing that fuch diffonant 
parts ſhould hold together ſo long. But when the band 
of union was weakened, they returned to their original and 
natural ſeparation : language and national character formed 
many ſovereignties out of the former connected varieties. 
This, however, will be very different with North America; 
the habitable parts of which, including the dominions of 
Britain and of Spain, north of latitude 30% contain above 
3,500,000 ſquare miles. It would be unneceſſary to re- 
mark, that this includes what at preſent does not belong 
to our North America. If we want it, I warrant it will 
ſoon be ours. This extent of territory is much greater 
than that of any empire N ever exiſted, as will appear 
by the following table: G 


Square Miles, 
The perſian empire under Darius coteaines 1,650 000 
The roman empire, in its utmoſt extent - 1,610,000 
The chineſe empire 185,749, 000 
Phe great moguliss | 1,116, oo0 


The ruſſian empire, including all Tartnry, f is larger than 
any-of theſe. But I might as. well throw into the american 
ſcale the countries about the Hudſon's bay, for the one is 
as likely to be peopled as the other ; whereas, all I have 
taker i in will YE: be ſo. Beſides, North America 'is 
* | achually 
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actually peopling very faſt, which is far enough from being 
the caſe with the ruſſian deſerts. Now the habitable part 
of what was once the britiſh dominions alone, in North. 
America, contains above 1,200,c00 ſquare miles, or almoſt 
equal to any of the above. But the whole, as I before ob- 
ſerved, is 3,500,000, or more than the perſian and roman 
empires together. In reſpect, therefore, to extent, and the 
means of maintaining numbers of people, it is ſuperior to 
all. But then comes the advantage which is decifive of its 
duration. This immenſe continent will be. peopled by per- 
ſons whoſe language and national character muſt be the 
ſame, Foreigners who may reſort to us, will be confounded 
by the general population, and the whole people, phyſically 
ſpeaking, one: ſo that thoſe ſeeds of decay, ſown in the 
very foundation of the ancient empires, will have no exiſt- 
_ ence here. Further, the peopling of this vaſt tract from 
a nation renowned in trade, navigation, and naval power, 
| has occaſioned all the ideas of the original to be tranſplanted 
into the copy. And theſe advantages having been ſo long 


| enjoyed, with the amazing and unparalleled fituation for 


commerce between Europe, Aſia, and the great ſouthern 
continent; and America at the ſame time poſſeſſing above 


other countries, the means of building, fitting out, and main- 


taining a great navy; the inhabitants of this potent empire, 
fo far from being in the leaſt danger from the attacks of any 
other quarter of the globe, will have it in their power to 


_ engroſs the whole commerce of it; and to reign, not only 


lords of America, but to poſſeſs, in the utmoſt ſecurity, the 
dominion of ſea throughout the world, which their an- 

ceſtors enjoyed before them. None of the ancient empires, 
therefore, which fell a prey to the ! artars, nor the preſent 
one of China, can be compared to this of North America; 
which, as ſurely as the land is now in being, will N 
be trod * the firſt people the world ever knew. 9 01 of 
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Brought over = 87 
From the Dewar des Anglois to new Orleans = 18 


to the villages of the Hymas and Alibama Indians. 60 
to the Fourche de Chetimachas, and indian village 5 


of the ſame name — » 3 
to the conceſſion of mon, Paris F 
to the Ibber ville „ BY 
to Baton Rouge . = EE I 18 
to the ſettlement of Point Coupee 3 . 


to upper end of this ſettlement, where there is a 
village of Tunica Indians on the eaſt ide - 20 
to the Chefalaya, the uppermoſt mouth ä 


Miſſiſſippi 33 8 30 
to the river Rouge - FVV 
to fort Roſalie, at the Wee Mos | 557 
%%% ̃ͤ•:᷑M —˙ß, 7˙—ll 
„ = a —-. > 14 

„„ cls oi 392 
—.. d ̃ĩ7 6ô—— PITTS” 3 
to the river Arkanſar jj LE. 
to the river St. Francis 1 7 „ 
to the river and heights c of Margot 5 704 
to the Chickaſaw river e A '>_-. x04 
„„ ,,, Fn. Oo 
to the river Ohio 1 TOE Cee en I, 
Total — f 964 


An account of the ſoil, growing FER and other produc- 
tions, of the lands in the countries fituated in the back 
parts of the ſtates of New-York and Pennſylvania, in 
North America ; and particularly the lands in the coun- 
ty of Ontario, known by the name of the Geneſee tract, 
lately located, and now in the rege of being ſettled. 


Tu de armani Cam by the name of the Geneſee 


traſt, are ſituated in the back parts of the ſtate of New- 
Fork, and contain upwards of 2,000,000 of acres, moſt] 


1 5 - good 


* 
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good arable land, forming nearly an ablong ſquare of 80 
miles in length from ſouth to north, and 42 miles wide 
from eaſt to welt, 

Theſe lands were granted to meſſrs Gorham and Phelps, 
the original purchaſers from the ſtate of Maſſachuſſets, in 
the year 1788. And this grant was afterwards confirmed 
by the fix nations of Indians, who, on receiving a valuable 
conſideration, alienated the whole of this property, and 
| ſoon after theſe nations removed themſelves and families to 
2 diſtant country. 

The ſouth-eaſt corner of his tract is in latitude 429, lon- 
gitude 829; lying weſt from the river Delaware; and 77 
miles weſt from "Philadelphia. 

The actual diſtance of the eaſtern boundary, video the 
Hudſon's river or Albany, is about 140 miles. From Phila- 
delphia, by the neareſt road; the diſtance may be about 180 
miles; and not more than 200 miles north of the propoſ- 
ed new city of Columbia, the intended ſeat of government 
of the United States. 

But the peculiar advantages which Aftinguiſh, theſe lands 
over moſt of the new ſettled countries of America, are theſe 


following: 1. The uncommon excellence*and' fertility of 


the ſoil. 2. The ſuperior quality of the timber, and the 


advantages of eaſy cultivation, in conſequence of being ge- 


nerally free from underwood. 3. The abundance of graſs 
for cattle in the woods, and on the extenſive meadow 


grounds upon the lakes and rivers. 4. The vaſt quantities 


of the ſugar maple tree, in every part of the tract. 5, The 
great variety of other fine timber, ſuch as oak, hiccory, 


black walnut, cheſnut, aſh of different kinds, elm, butter- 


nut, baſſwood, poplar, pines, and alſo thorn trees of a pro- 
digious ſize. 6. The variety of frpit- trees, and alſo ſmaller 
fruits, ſuch as apple and-peach orchards, in different places, 
which were planted by the Indians, plum and cherry-trees, 
mulberries, grapes of different kinds, raſpberries, huckle- 
berries, blackberries, wild ooſeherries, and ſtrawberries in 


vaſt quantities: —alſo cranberries, and black haws, &c. 
J. The vaſt variety of wild animals and game which 1 is to be 


found in this country, ſuch as deer, mooſe deer, and elk of 
a very large fize, beavers, otters, martins, minxes, rabbits, 
ſquirrels, racoons, bears, wild cats, &c. many of which fur- 


niſh excellent furs and peltry. 8. The great variety of 


birds for game, ſuch as wild turkies, pheaſants, partridges, 


with 


pigeons, plovers, n, _ indian hen; together 
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with a vaſt variety of water-fowl on the rivers and lakes, 
ſuch as wild geefe, and ducks, of many different kinds not 
known in Europe. 9g. The uncommon abundance of very 
fine fiſh, with which the lakes and rivers abound ; among 
which are to be found excellent falmon of two different 
kinds, ſalmon-trout of a very large fize, white and yellow 
_ perch, fheep-heads, pike, ſuccos, and eels of a very large 
ſize, with a variety of other fiſh in their different ſeaſons. 
10. The excellence of the climate in that region where 
theſe lands are ſituated, which is leſs ſevere in winter, and 
not ſo warm in ſummer; as the ſame latitudes nearer the 
fea, —The total exemption from all periodical diſorders, 
particularly the fever and ague, which does not prevail in 
the Geneſee country, on account of the riſing grounds and 
"© Hine ſituations, 11. The vaſt advantages derived from the 
navigable lakes, rivers, and creeks, which interſect and run 
through every part of this tract of country, affording a 
water communication from the northern parts of the grant, 
by the Geneſee river one way, or by the Seneca river 
another way, into the great lake Ontario, and from thence, 
by Cataraqui, to Quebec, or by the ſaid Seneca river, the 
Oneida lake, and Wood creek, to Schenectady on the Mo- 
hawk river, with only a ſhort land carriage, and from 
thence to Albany, with a portage of 16 miles; affording 
alſo a water communication from almoſt every townſhip of 
the fouthern part of the grant, by means of the different 
branches of the Tioga river, which joining the Suſque- 
hanna, affords an outlet to produce, through an immenſe 
extent of country on every hand, to Northumberland, and 
all the towns upon the great branch of this river, down to 
Maryland and Virginia; and (with a portage of 12 miles) 
even to Philadelphia with ſmall boats: and when the im- 
ovements are made in the Suſquehanna, and the pro- 
jected canal cur between the Schuylkill and that river, there 
will be an uninterrupted good water communication for 
boats of 19 or 15 tons from the interior parts of the 
Geneſee country, all the way to Philadelphia. 12. But 
above all, the uncommon' benefits theſe lands derive from 
the vicinity to the thick ſettled countries in New-York and 
New-England governments on the one hand, and Northum- 
berland county in Pennfylvania on the other, from all which 
quarters, from the great adyantages that are held out, there 
muſt be an overflow of emigrants every year, until theſe 
lands are fully ſettled ; which expectation. is already com- 
. | 1 ns pletely 
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pletely evinced, from the rapid population that has taken 


place on the eaſt boundaries of the grant upon the Tioga 


river, and between the Seneca and Cayuga lakes, up to lake 
Ontario , where, in the courſe of three or four years, above 
800 families have fixed themſelves in this fertile country, 
moſt of whom having emigrated frem the eaſtern ſtates of 
New-England, New-York, and Pennſylvania, have all the 
advantages which are to be derived from a perfect knows 


ledge of the country, and from that kind of education and 


local reſource, which ſoon renders the ſituation of a new 


ſettler comfortable and happy, enabling them, at the ſame 


time, to aſſiſt new comers, who may be leſs acquainted with 
the nature of the country, | 


As a proof the eſtimation in which the Geneſee lands are : 
held by the neighbouring inhabitants, it is only neceflary to -. 


ſtate the following facts, relative to the population, foil, and 
produce, &c, which have been extracted from letters and 
public documents, upon which the utmoſt reliance can be 
placed. The information is in theſe words: „ I here are 
already ſettled in this particular tract, upwards of 1000+ 
people, in different townſhips, although two years ago there 
Was not a ſingle perſon on the whole of the Geneſee lands. 
This winter there is to be a great addition to the number. 
The return made by the deputy-marſhal of .New-York, 
ſhews not only the preciſe number of inhabitants that have 


made ſettlements in theſe lands, but alſo the different town- 


ſhips upon which theſe ſettlers have eſtabliſhed their farms, 
and fixed their reſidence, —Of this return the following is 
an exact copy: | „ 

* Theſe Munde are part of the tract of country which was grant- 


ed to the officers and foldiers of the continental army, for military 
ſervices. The ſoil is in general the ſame as the Geneſee pre- emp- 


tion: but they do not poſſeſs equal advantages, in being exempted 
from the land- tax for 15 years. Theſe lands are not only ſubject 


to the uſual taxes of the ſtate, as ſoon as located, but ſettlements 
muſt be made, and houſes built, within a limited time, otherwiſe 
they revert back to the ſtate. 


7 In 1793 the inhabitants were fix times that number, —Eprr. 
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A return of the ſettlers on the pre-emption lands in the 


2 


county of Ontario, December 1790. 
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te Beſides theſe ſettlers who actually occupy the Geneſee 
tract; there is an eſtabliſhment of quakers, called the Friends 
ſettlement, ſituated on the eaſtern ridge of the grant, and 
at the outlet of the Crooked lake, conſiſting of 260 per- 
ſons, who are very induſtrious, and have already made con- 
fiderable improvements, having completed an excellent griſt 
and ſaw mill ſome time ſince.— It is expected there will be 
| _ double that number before a twelvemonth.— To the florth- 
ward of this ſettlement, '12 or 15 miles diſtant, at the 
north-weſt corner of the Seneca lake, and about three miles 
from the boundary of the grant, is the town of Geneva, 
in the neighbourhood of which there are many ſettlers, and 
ſo on northwardiy to lake Ontario, and in different direc- 
tions for about 30 miles. About 20 miles ſouth from the 
Friends ſettlement, near the head of the Seneca lake, is 
the village of Culvers, and four miles further on is Cathrines 
town. In the neighbourhood of theſe villages there is a diſ- 
trict of country bounded by the Pennſylvania line on the 
ſouth, and the heads of the Seneca and Cayuga lakes on the 
north, and running eaſt from the Geneſee ſouthern bound- 
. ary, to Owega creek, in which there are near 600 families 
ſettled. | Between the Seneca and Cayuga lakes, and par- 
| ticularly to the eaſtward of the latter, the country is ſettling 
very faſt, and ſo on along the eaſt branch of the Suſque- 
hanna, to its ſource at lake Ocſega.—It would be difficult 
to aſcertain, the preſent population of the lands adjoining 
the Geneſee grant, but it may be ſafely concluded, from 
the progreſſion of ſettlements for two or three years paſt, 
G that in the courſe of a very few years, the whole country 
to the eaſtward of the pre- emption line will be well and 
Fu 1 ., The New-England ee Who have 
already 
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already fixed themſelves on the Geneſee tract, have made 
| ſuch favourable reports of the climate and ſoil, that there 
are vaſt numbers of their countrymen preparing to remove 
thither. Some of theſe, who at firſt bonght townſhips of 
the original grantees, are ſelling farms to new ſettlers from 
two to three dollars an acre, according to quality, ſituation, 
and other local advantages. 
ce It is in contemplation at preſent to make a water com- 
munication between the Suſquehanna and the Skuylkill *, 
which, if effected, will lay, open the market of Philadel- 
phia for the reception of the produce of all the Geneſee 
country. And as the ſoil and climate are ſuppoſed to be 
the beſt in the world for raiſing large and productive crops 
of hemp, flax, indian corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, peas, beans, and every other ſpecies of grain pro- 
duced in North America, much benefit will be derived to 
the ſettlers, by every improvement which can be made in 
facilitating carriage by inland navigations. 
. At preſent wheat can be ſent from the Geneſee _ 
ments to Philadelphia, at one ſhilling ſterling per buſhel ; 
but if the water communication be opened between the two 
_ rivers, the coſt will not exceed four pence. : 
<« Dry goods can now be ſent to theſe new ſettlements at 
about eight ſhillings ſterling per hundred weight, which 
will probably be reduced to three < ſhillings, when the navi- 
gation is . | 
Inha- 
bitants. 
Brought over 359 
3. The. town of Geneva, at the north-weſt corner of the _ 


Seneca lake (ſuppoſed to be) — 100 
4. The village of Culvers, near the head of the Seneca 
lake (ſuppoſed to be) - - EY ONS. 
5. The village of Cathrines town, Btusted on the head 
of the Seneca lake, four miles from Culyers _ 30 
6. New town, a beautiful village on the eaſtern OT Sg 
the Tioga river (ſuppoſed) - 100 
Wn, Cheeming town, three miles below New town 50 
709 


The ſettlements on the lands ſurrounding theſe towns, in 
2 ſquare of about 80 miles 993. 
Total 56640 


* 1793. This communication is actually hg, and I 
the * advantage to the Geneſee lands. Ep ir. 1 
| 60 0 
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« « No counts in the world is better adapted for raiſi ing 
cattle than the Geneſee grant. One of the firſt ſettlers in 


that country aſſerts, that he can every ſeaſon cut wild graſs 


on his own farm, in the Geneſee flats, ſufficient to main- 
tain 2000 head of cattle through the winter; and that 
ſuch hay, with ruſhes and vegetables which are found above 
the ſnow, generally keep the cattle fat without any ex- 
pence. Hogs can alſo be reared in the woods at ! or 
no expence to the farmer. 4 44.16 
c As the diſtance from Philadelphia 60 which and 


the Geneſee lands a road was to be completed in 1791) is 
ſomewhat leſs by land than 200 miles, there can be no dif- 


ficulty in driving fat cattle and hogs to that market for ſale: 


as they can tranſport themſelves at a very mall expence, 


and as the demand for proviſion increaſes every year and 
a liberal price is given for beef and pork, there can de no 
doubt but the rearing of cattle and hogs, as well as horſes, 
for ſale, in the low countries, will ſoon become. a; great ob- 
ject of profit to the ſettlers, as the extenſive ranges of mea- 
dow ground on the flats, and the blue graſs, white clover, 
and pea vine in the woods, muſt enable the farmer to feed 


almoſt any number he can raiſe, or find capital to pur- 
chaſe *. In many parts of the tract there is little or no 


underwood, and excellent paſture in the foreſts between the 


trees, in conſequence of their being in general of an enor- 

mous ſize, and of the conſiderable diſtance between them; 

thereby affordin ng even a wide range for cattle in the upland 
| 


country, as well as in the flats and meadows, which have 
already been repreſented to be luxuriant beyond deſcrip- 


tion, in a ſpecies of coarſe graſs, very: fit for hay. It is 


ſaid that there are many wild: horſes upon the tract, *which 


is an additional proof of dars been winter food in the flat 


F 443 - Sit 3 


lands and in the foreſts.” 


The farming lands exhibit 4 AR of afferent ſoils> | 


adapted to every ſpecies of cultivation. The bottoms be- 
tween the riſing grounds being univerſally rich, and the ſoil- 
deep in every part of the tract, may be turned ſucceſsfully 
to the raiſing of hemp and flax of the very firſt quality, 


alſo indian corn. On the riſing grounds, wheat, rye, oats, / 


| | bee eee e (which are laid to be che beſt” 


50 1793. Sheep are alſo found to proſper on theſe 1 and the! | 


a who reſide there have a vaſt * Wige hogs, cows, 
and Realer, Kc. —Edir. : 
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in the world), turnips; and all kinds of vegetables, may bY 
cultivated: in the greateſt perfection; and conſiderable ad- 
 vantages may be derived from making afhes from the tim- 

r conſumed. in clearing the grounds. - 

Indeed the woods: of America furniſh much reſource, 
independent of agriculture, not only in the article of pot 
and. pearl aſhes, and in the ſugar extracted Trom the ſap of 
the maple ;. but alfo in furs and fkins, from the woods ſur- 
rounding the farm: and ſuch articles always produce ready 
money to the new ſettler, to aſſiſt him in his agricultural 
purſuits. - On the Genefee lands, iron ore has alſo been 
difcovered, which, at a future. period, may. be productive 
of great-advantage to the proprietors. Already very good 

ore has been found on one of the townſhips, and informa» 
tion has been actually received, that iron founderies are 
ſoon to be erected on another townſhip, fituated upon the 
property of a Mr. Fact, | | 
Every part of the tract abounds with ſprings of excel- 
lent water. | | EE | 

It has. alſo been aſſerted, that there are ſalt ſprings or 
the grant, and that fome of them are now worked by the. 
new ſettlers, fo as to ſupply the whole with good falt, at a2 


moderate price. | , 
= 4-4 There is hkewiſe a natural fulphur ſpring in the. 


4 The prefent ſettlers have already got a fine ſtock of 
eattle and hogs, and find that they thrive and increaſe very 
faſt ; but as yet, there are few ſheep, although, it is ſup- 
poſed, they would ſucceed: well on the hills, after the coun- 
try is more fully peopled. Several genteel families are pre- 
paring. to. ſettle on the tract this ſeaſon, which will greatly 
facilitate the population of: thefe lands. . 

& The crops of wheat, indian corn, - and other ſmalk.. 

rains, were very abundant laſt year; ſo that the preſent 

lettlers are in a ſituation to aſſiſt and to ſupply the wants of 
Kew. comers. _ _ EYE ; „„ 
ce The market for grain and proviſion raiſed im the Geneſee 
Country, will be on the ſpot for ſome time to come, and the 
conſtant influx of ſettlers, who may be expected, until the 
whole of thefe lands are occupied, will, at leaſt for a time, 
conſume all the ſurplus produce; afterwards the city of 
Philadelphia will probably be the beſt market; and while 
the country is in the progreſs of being fettled, the hemp 

and flax raiſed by the Geneſee farmers, and alfo n 

FA LEY an 
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und ſugar made upon theſe lands, and the ſkins and furs 
| procured by hunting, muſt ultimately go to Philadelphia 
and New-York; but this will be the buſineſs of the mer» 
chant, who will receive all theſe articles from the farmer in 
return for dry goods, implements of huſbandry, ſalt and 
rum, and ſuch other articles as the ſettlers may want.“ 


It is the conſtant practice in America, for ſmall traders to - ' 
eſtabliſh what is called flying ſtores, for the ſale of goods 
wherever new ſettlements are made. And already there are 


actually ſuch merchants eſtabliſhed in the Geneſee country, 


at the county town of Canandraqua, at the north end of the 


lake of that name, where all kind of produce is bought and 
| Told by the merchants already ſettled there. 5 


Wheat is, at preſent, 1791, one dollar per buſhel (45. 6d. 
ſterling); indian corn, 28. 6d. ditto ſalt, from the Onon- 


—— 


dago works, 60 miles caſt of the grant, is half a dollar a 


- buſhel; in time it will be cheaper. 


At a future period, when population ſhall have rendered 


| various markets neceſſary, the heavy articles raiſed on the 
northern part of the grant, will probably be tranſported to 


Quebec, by the way of lake Ontario, Gatoroqui, and Mont- 


real; and ſuch articles as will bear land-carriage, by the way 


of the Mohawk river and New-York. As the crops are 


extremely uncertain in Canada, it is by no means improbable 
that this country muſt often be reſorted to in order to ſupply 
the Canadians with bread, | 3 „5 
It has been already mentioned, that the climate of this 

country is reckoned more mild in winter, and leſs ſultry in 


the ſummer, than the ſame latitudes nearerthe atlantic oceans 
and as agriculture advances, and the country becomes more . 


open, the climate will improve. At preſent it is extremely 


Healthy, and none of thoſe periodical diſorders are known _ 
among the ſettlers which prevail in thoſe parts of America- 


which are nearer the ſea, ſuch as intermitting fevers, agues, 
and bilious complaints. _ | ns 
The ſevere weather generally ſets in about the beginning 


of December, with ſharp cold, black froſts, and falls of 


ſndw. About chriſtmas the grounds are covered with ſnow, 


Which continues about two months, or till the firſt week in 


March, during which interval there is a clear ſerene ſky, 
with fine weather, It is then that the farmer tranſports his 
corn and other produce to a market, or to the grarfaries and 
ffores at the landing-places, to be in readineſs when the 


weather opens for water communication. This tranfporta» 
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tion is managed with great eaſe by means of ſlays over the 
ſnow, where one horſe will perform more than four times 
the number in thoſe latitudes in North America, where 
ſnows do not lie in the winter. 

This period, when the ſnows are upon the ground, is 
alſo the ſeaſon of feſtivity with the american farmers, as it 


_ affords an eaſy and expeditious, as well as a cheap mode of 


travelling, and of paying viſits to one another, and in 
holding a friendly intercourſe with their relations at a di- 
itance, in which they appear to have more real enjoyment 
than the ſame claſs of people in any other country in the. 
world 

Thheſe ſnows are therefore reckoned extremely beneficial 3 
for while they meliorate the ground, and aſſiſt the farmer 


in removing his heavy timber and produce, at an eaſy ex- 


pence, they contribute much to his comfort and happineſs, 
in the intercourſe with his friends and neighbours, in the 
facility of travelling from one place to another, and in the 
fine, ſerene, and clear atmoſphere which is experienced dur- : 
ing the whole of the winter. 

The ſnows are generally off the ground about the middle 
of March, when the ſpring. weather commences, by mild 
ſhowers of rain, which continue occaſionally during the 
whole of the months of April and May, gradually becoming 
warmer and warmer; which occaſions a quick vegetation. 
During this ſeaſon the country is delightfully beautiful, with 
the whole fruit-trees in bloom, as well as every ſhrub or 


vine which bears any wild fruit in the woods. 


In June the weather begins to grow warm. In July and 
Auguſt it is occaſionally ſultry, with frequent thunder- 
ſhowers, which are ſucceeded immediately by fine ſerene wea- 
ther, without the intervention of any ſettled rains. During 
this ſeaſon the flies are very troubleſome; but this will be 
leſs and leſs the caſe as the country is cleared. a 

The months of September, October, and November, are 


\ delightfully; plcaſant,, The ' mornings and evenings are 

' ſometimes foggy; but the middle part of the day 1s clear 
and ſerene, without any rains to diſtreſs the farmer in ſaving 
his. different crops, or to prevent him from reaping the full 
extent of the fruits of his induſtry. 


"The great variety of fruits and game alſo, at this ſeaſon | 
of the year, adds not a little to the pleaſure and comfort of 


the ſettlers. But {ll theſe comforts are not to ye acquired 
| <wkhout induſtry 5 labour. „ 


The 
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The Geneſee country making a part of the new county of 


Ontario, in the ſtate of New-York, is conſequently under 
the government of the congreſs of the United States, which 


overnment is perfectly free, Every -inhabitant is eligible” 


to be choſen a member of the legiſlative body, or to be ap- 
Pointed a public magiſtrate, Religious-opinions exclude no 
man from any public ſituation in the government. and every 
ſectary or ſociety are at perfect liberty to exerciſe their own 
mode of worſhip, under the protection of the ſame laws 
which give the moſt perfect ſecurity to their property. 
The native Indians have wholly retired from the Geneſee 
country *. In this particular quarter of America, theſe 
tribes are now perfectly tranquillized, and diſpoſed to culti- 
vate the arts of peace and civilization. After ceding any 


tract of country, for a valuable conſideration paid, and after 


_ a treaty ſigned for that purpoſe, as in the preſent caſe, no 
inſtance occurs of theſe Indians ever ſettling upon the ſame. 
lands. i hey are remarkable for keeping faith in this re- 
ſpect. Indeed they always retire from the ſettled countries, 
on account of the ſcarcity of game, upon which they princi- 
pally depend for ſubſiſtence. | EK 
But above all, the extended ſociety of white inhabitants, 
amounting to upwards of 6000 perſons þ, already eſtabliſhed, 
in this new country, half of whom may be preſumed able 


to bear arms, gives the moſt perfect ſecurity to the ſettlers, 


and the more eſpecially as their numbers will daily increaſe. 

With this -increaſe will alſo be introduced, in a greater, 
degree every year, public ſchools and other ſeminaries of 
learning for the education of youth of both ſexes, as well as 
places of public worſhip. Some churches and chapels are 
already built in this new country; and the lateſt advices. 


ſtate, that the rev, Mr. Roſs was to eſtabliſh an academy, 


for the education of youth, in the county town of Cannan- 
darqua, in the Geneſee tract, in the courſe of the ſpring or 
ſummer 1791. 5 7 | | 


* 


of juſtice, and public magiſtrates; and judges for the new 


country of Ontario; where court-houſes, and other public 
buildings, are either erected or in progreſs, ſo as to extend 


; The Geneſee lands are nearly 800 miles from the Kentucky 
lands, and are by that means diſtantly ſeated from the preſent war 


with the Indians(1793),—Ep11. 


+ This number is almoſt doubled, and laſt year upwards of 
- 500 Germans went from Hamburgh, &c. for the purpoſe of im- 


i proving the lands, and were wr 1 as militia.—Epir. 
> > | Hh 3 8 


to 


To theſe improvements in civil ſociety are added, courts 
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to the inhabitants the ſame civil and political privileges, in 


well-executed laws, and in ſending repreſentatives to con- 


greſs and to the aſſembly, which are enjoyed by other Citls 


Zens of America. 


IN addition to what has "IR already ſaid concerning the | 
maple ſugar, it may here be remarked that no cultivation is 


neceſſary; that no contingency, ſuch as hurricanes or b: 


ſeaſons, can diſturb the proceis; that neither the heavy ex- 
pence of mi' 15, engines, machinery, or a ſyſtem of nee 
which occupies negroes for the whole of the ſeaſon, is nec 


ſary at all to make the maple ſugar :—the proceſs occupies 
- ix weeks, from the middle of February to the end of 


March; and the whole of the buildings, and other articles 


| necefary for carrying it on, are to be obtained at ſo trifling 


an expence, as to be within the reach of any perſon of com- 
mon induſtry, whoſe conduct in life can entitle hin, to the 
moſt moderate credit. 

Upon the ſcale of four men, ad fr the purpoſe of maky 


ing 40 cwt. of ſugar, all the 1 plements at are neceſſary 
os theſe following: F 2 Hh g 


3 Expeneg 
| . Sixteen kettles of 15 gallons each, to boil the 8 
ſap, with pot racks for each kettle £ 16 0 @ 
2. Two iron ladles, with bowls of a gallon, « = 
ſhift the ſap from one kettle to anot -" 1: S 
3- Four ſcrew engere z to } inch, for boring 3 
the trees oO 6 6 


4. Ten buckets with covers, of three gallons 
each, for collecting the ſap, and yokes for 


carrying two between the ſhoulders — 2 10 8 
5. Sixteen hundred wooden troughs, of res 

gallons each, to receive the * fram ie 

trees, threepence each 20 0 


N. B. One man, acquainted with the buſ⸗ ER ag 


neſs, may cut down wood and make 20 troughs f 


in a day (or eight days work of ten men). 


6. Six wooden troughs, dug out from 


, 

ene A eee toe holding the fap 4 10% a 
ied, 

Garri over FLEE 


11 
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| | 2 | Brought over ( 44 11 
In a- new country, where ciſterns cannot be 
Had, ſuch large troughs, made of well-ſeaſoned 
timber (of which there is vaſt abundance, of an 
uncommon ſize, wherever the maple tree 
grows), anſwer the purpoſe very well, 
| Upon the top of this ciſtern there ſhould be 
2 linen ſtrainer fixed, through which the ſap 
brought in the buckets ſhould paſs, | 
7. A fhed and walls for the fire-places, to be fe: 
erected, of ſtene or clay (of both which there Bath: 
are plenty in the country), of ſufficient length 
for the 16 boilers; which ſhed ſhould be cos 
vered ſo as to keep out the weather 10 10 0 


— 


3. Sugar moulds may be made of ſraſoned N 
boards, until earthen ones can be procured 1 10 '@ 


9. Pickers (ſo called by the ſugar-bakers), to run 
up the moulds, may be alſo made of bard 


* 9 


* n r 
9 2 Bah 


wood found in the country *.  :'.; 8 
10. Spouts for the trees, 3, 200 in al! 6 10 
31. Wooden gutters and narrow troughs for fa- 
cilitating labour - 1 10 9 
Total coſt / 65 ᷣ 8 © 


Theſe are the whole implements that are required for a 
fugar-work in America, all which, it is to be obſerved, ex- 
cepting the 16 Kettles, the two iron ladles, and the four 
augers, are prepared by the workmen themſelves from the 
reſources they find in the country. If, however, a large 
work were to be eſtabliſhed, the expence would probably be 
. leſs, in proportion, than upon the ſcale of four men ex» 
gaged in this purſuit. 55 | es 92 
© SEASON FOR TAI NG. By trials in February each year, 
it will be diſcovered when the maple tree ought to be bored, 
for the purpoſe of extracting the ſyrup or ſap; as in that 
month, ſometimes earlier and ſometimes later, it begins 
yield a ſufficient quantity for commencing buſineſs. 
TFaprIxG ok 'BORING.—Four hundred trees; each tree 
bored with two holes on the ſouth ſide, and alſo with two 
holes on the north ſide of the tree in the early part of the 
ſeaſon, with ſcrew augers from half to one inch, gecording 
to the ſize of the tree. And towards the middle of the 
| ſeaſon @ like number of trees to be hored in the ſame 

. H b4 manner. 
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manner. This upon the ſcale of four hands: : eight hundred 
trees in all, to be tapped. | 
The fap 'of the ſecond tapping will be found richer and 


more productive than the firſt. 


At firſt, the auger ſhould go no deeper into the wo: | 
than 2 of an inch, and to be deepened afterwards to the 
extent of two inches and a half, as the manner of the ſap's 
running may render neceſſary The. hole to be made in a 
flanting or deſcending poſition, that the ſap may run freely 
in froſty weather. In theſe holes there ſhould be fixed 
ſpouts to project from the tree 12 inches, but not to enter 
the orifice more than half an inch. Elder wood ſpouts to 
be prepared in the ſeaſon. | 
© PRESERVING. THE SAP OR e the early part of the 


"ſeaſon, the ſap will keep during froſt, but as the ſpring | 
advances, it will be neceſſary to boil it the day after it is 


drawn from the tree, to prevent ſouring and fermentation. 
BoiLING THE. sAP.—A ſmart fire ſhould be kept up 
Chile the ſap is beiling, and a table ſpoonful of ſlacked 
Ume' put into each 15 gallon kettle, while the ſap i is warm- 
ing, and before it boils, to raiſe the ſcum, and give the 
ſugar a grain. . 
When the ſcum riſes, it ſhould be ſkimmed off, When 
che liquor is reduced one Half, diſcharge it into the one 


half ot the kettles, continuing the proceſs till the whole is 


placed? in one kettle, filling up! the empty ones as ſoon as 
poſlible- with freſh ſap. N 

When the liquor in the laſt or aggregate kettle becomes 
a ' yrup, it ſhould be ſtrained through $1 woollen cloth, be, 
fore it becomes too thick. 

When tbus cleaned, it ſhould ſtand in buckets or other 
godper, veſſels 42 hours, that the whole ſediment may fall 
to the bottom, and the clarified. ſyrup to be poured off into 
a kettie or boiler. The ſediment to be boiled us again 


with: freſh ap. G Mott 2b ante 


In graining, cleaning and vhiteing ithie; ſugar, the me- 


thod of the ſugar-bakers to be uſed. 


In graining the ſugar, pour the ſyrup kts a bolles, after | 
having ſtood 12 hours, and place it over a ſmart fire of 


charcoal, ſo as to prevent any flame, uſing butter or hog's 


lard to keep down the ſap when it riſes to the top. This 
mould be carefully attended to when the ſugar is graining. 
The mature Ae of : 1 is known by e 
ein. ene EN iam S 


Fi * . * 
9 4 —— * + > 
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Bttle'of the ſyrup from the boiling-ſtick, and trving if it 
ropes or draws into a thread between the finger and thumb; 
then it ſhould be put into a tub or cooler, and ſtirred incef⸗ 


fantly until the grain can be felt, when it is in a fit ſtate ä 


e 


. be poured into the moulds. 


MoLAssESs AND vIxECAR.— When the trees of the ſecond? 
_ tapping become poor, which may be about the 3ſt of 


March, or perhaps not till the 1oth of April, the number” 
of freſhitapped trees will yield a ſap, of which _ be made 
e and excellent vinegar, 


Rum has alſo been made of an exceeding good quality- 


9 the rich ſap. <5 
| GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 5 85 

In maple plantations, it may be uſeful to cut down all 
other timber which grow intermixed with the ſugar- trees, 
and alſo thoſe of that ſpecies which are not thriving. 

It is not yet aſcertained from experience, how long 2 
tree may be tapped with ſucceſs. —But there are fron Thr 
among old ſettlers on the North river of trees being 
tapped for 50 years, and ſtill continue to yield their ſap in 
ſeaſon, the ſam= as new trees ; and it is even aſſerted by 
perſons of ſome experience, that theſe trees become more 
valuable, yielding a ſap of a richer quality the more they, 
are tapped. 

Ho far a careful cultivation in plantations may ſtill i in- 
creaſe the quantity and enrich the juices drawn from this 
valuable tree, remains to be aſcertained by experiment. Fn 

The preſumption, however, is in favour of Kill greater 


advantages from cultivation and art. 


[4 ; : «&# 7? *. 14 . 6 ; F * " 


"ok 2 1 * 8 * 
x n * 2 - — 72 ; 8 PS. 


2 i [| + * 


"THOUGHTS. ON EMIGRATION: * OY 


Ww any country in Europe has more people that can IN 
comfortably ſublifted in it, ſome of thoſe who are incom-" 
moded may be indueed to emigrate. As long as the new 
ſituation ſhall be found to be preferable to the old, emigra- 
tion may poſſibly continue; but when many of thoſe, who. 
in the old countries in Europe interfered with others in the 
ſame rank in the competition (for farms; ſhops, buſineſs, 
and other means of ſubfiſtence), are gradually withdrawn to. 
another country, the inconvenience of that competition 
= The wanne 3 no longer half ſtarve each 
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ether, — They find they can now ſubſiſt comfortably ; and 
though perhaps not quite ſo well as thoſe who left them, 
yet the inbred attachment to a native country is ſufficient te 
overbalance a moderate difference; and thus rhe emigray 
tion ceaſes naturally of itſelf, without the neceſſity of any 
legiſtative reſtrictions, which are neither neceflary nor 
politic, 5 | 


'1 The waters of the ocean may move in currents from one 
quarter of the globe to another, as they happen in ſome 


meet to be accumulated, and in others diminiſhed ; but no 
beyond the law of gravity, is neceſſary to prevent their 


- abandoning any coaſt entirely. Thus the different degrees 


of happineſs of different countries and fituations find, or 
rather make, their level by the flowing of people from one 


to another; and where that level is once found, the re- 


movals. ceaſe, Add to this, that even à real deficiency of 


people in any country, occaſioned by a waſting war or peſti- 
lence, is ſpeedily ſupplied by earlier, and of courſe more pro- 


Iifc marriages, encouraged by the greater facility of obtain- 
Tg the means of fubliſtence ; fo that a country half depo- 
pulated would ſoon be repeopled, till the means of ſubliſt. | 


ence were equalled by the population. All increaſe beyond 
that point muſt periſh, or flow off into more favourable 


fituations. Such oyerflowings there have been of mankind 


iin all ages, or we ſhould not now have had thirteen ſtates 


in America, containing near-four millions of people; but 
to apprehend abſolute depopulation from that cauſe, is tq 


ſuppoſe that, by the ebbing and flowing of a great river, in 


time its waters would be exhauſted.  _ 25 | 
That great national advantages may be acquired to the 
ald countries in Europe, from whence people_emigrate, has 
been ſhewn in one point of view : but if ſuch oxerflowing 
ef people ſhould go to another country where land is eaſily 
acquired, and population engouraged by early marriages, 
there is another point of view in which the parent ſtate may 
be benefited by the removal of the people it can ſpare, 
This benefit will ariſe fram predilections for the manufac- 


tures of their native country; hence an extended conſump- 


tion of the labour of the people who are engaged in manu 


factures in the old countries, from whence theſe people 


emigrated ;, and, in ſo far as theſe people, multiply in 3 
eater degree than they ould have done in Europe, and in 
f far alſo as'they, by means of cheap land and agricultural 


parſuis, epa e ware. of, Ieh Barbra her (Her 
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eculd have done in their own country, from being richer 
and better able to buy them; in the ſame proportion ars 
theſe people rendered more uſeful to the ſtate, than if ng 
emigration had taken place, ſeeing that their labour is ren- 
dered productive abroad, which was not the caſe in their 
an country. 25 


The new ſettlers in America finding plenty of ſubſiſtence, 


and land eaſily acquired whereon to ſeat their children, ſel- 
dom poſtpone marriage through fear of poverty. This na 


tural increaſe is therefore in proportion far beyond what it 


would have been had they remained in Europe. 


* — 0 


New farms are daily everywhere forming in thoſe im- 


menſe foreſts, new towns and. villages riſing : hence a grow- 


ing demand for the manufactures of their mother-country, | 


to the greater employment of the manufacturer, and enrich= 
ment of the merchant. By this natural augmentation of 
the demand for manufactures, the ſtrength of an empire ig 


increaſed, and its members are multiplied, 


1 5 


the tie of conſanguinity, a ſimilarity of language, DI 


Was this country already attached to Great Britain by 


and natural affection ſecured by theſe means, and thþ mus 
tual advantages which would ariſe from a treaty of com- 
mercial alliance z it would afford an additional ſtrength to 
the britiſh empire, far ſuperior, and more to be depended 
on, than any adyantage that ever could have been acquired 
by the moſt ſucceſsful conqueſt. 335 
Theſe national advantages would certainly more than 
equiponderate with any ideal inconveniences that might be 
ſuffered by the emigration of ſuperfluons cottagers, wha 
would remain in poverty and miſery in Europe, uſeleſs to 
themſelves, and a burden to their country. 7 
to enjoy plenty and happineſs, in cultivating the vaſt unoc- 


ceupied tracts of fertile land in North America, they would 


not only eaſe their own country of its ſupernumerary inha+ 


22 but, as they advance in opulence, conſume its manu- 


The oyerflowings of Germany and France are now emi- 
grating to America; and it might, in the courſe of a fem 


Fears, be matter of ſerious regret if Britons and Irelanders, 
Tho have a much better right, did not endeavour to cement, 


by this intimate connexion and a natural alliance, countri 


which are by nature deſigned for the mutual aggrandizement | 


and ſupport of each other. 5 
Hewever great tha advantages are which reſi 
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{1 fettlers of new lands in choſen good ſituations in America, 
4 it is by no means inſinuated or ſuggeſted that the comforts 
or benefits to be derived from ſuch ſettlements are to be ob- 
tained without labour and induſtry. It is ſufficient to ſay, 
ES that in no country in Europe does labour and induſtry pro- 
duce to the farmer fo ample and ſo certain a return, where 
good judgment and perſeverance are exerciſed. And per- 
haps the beſt way to elucidate the nature of the employment 
of the firſt ſettlers in ſuch a country as has been already 
deſeribed, is, by a detail of the routine of his occupation as 
2 farmer and planter in the american woods: for -the three 
1 * your, which will be nearly as follows: | 
FIRST YEAR, | 
The farmer or - planter is ſuppoſed to be a man of ſmall 
property, young, active, and originally bred in this line; R 
fuch a perfon ſetting himſelf down in the Geneſee country, 
may enter upon the buſineſs of life, with an aſſurance of 
being ſoon in eaſy circumſtances and independent, if he 
1 either poſſeſſes rs or credit to ſtock His little nm, 
1 as follows-: - | | 
8 1. With one breeding mare, one milch cow 
| 1 with calf, two oxen or ſteers, two ſows witk 
| pig, a few turkies, geeſe, ers and dung- Ut 
hill fowls ; in all ſterling G27) h 
2. Farming implements : Two axes 3 ; two grub- . | 
bing hoes, and two common hoes; a plow - 
and harrow, with their appendages; a grind- 
-- None; ditto; a croſs-cut ſaw, ditto; other 
farming implements ; with two guns, pow- 


—— 


—— * m. IH: P ov) Hm 3 3 fs = 
r abs co * 
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.... Henne ce 
F 


der and ſfiot; and fiſhing tackle 2 15 89 * 

3. Houſehold furniture ns 0 5 

4 — Your, and other proviſions for ſix N 
„1 0 


— 


| Total in Reeling about £ 70 0 0 


With this Mock of cattle, implements of huſbandry, and 
other conveniences, the ſettler chooſes his ſpot of ground, 
and commences his operations in the month of March, hav-. 
ing previouſly cut down and prepared a final query of | 


ber 5 
In March, he builds bimſetf a log houſe's or cabin, which, i 


with the aſſiſtance of his friends and r er is gene- 
e * in one . He grubs ee, acres of = 


— 
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peſt ground for indian corn, Kc. and occaſionally employs 


himſelf in ſhooting game and i ſi ſhing, for ſubſiſtence | 


through the year. 
April he plows the land which he has grubbed, and cuts 
rail timber for fencing it. 
May —he plants his indian corn (one peck to three ara 
and between the rows, pumpkins, cucumbers, and ſquaſhes 
are planted. He alſo plants half an acre of potatoes; and 


he likewiſe makes a ſmall garden for Peas, beans, ne | 


and other vegetables. | <> 
June he weeds and hills his indian corn and potatoes 3 

and he proceeds to clear land for ſowing wheat in the fall. 

July —he continues to weed and hill his indian corn, 8 


to clear more land for wheat; he alſo clears half an acre | 


for turnips. | 
Auguſt—he ſows his turnips, tops his indian corn, ond 


| blades it for the tattle+—Contnues to clear and prepare his 5 


wheat land. 


September he continues ee his wheat land, and be⸗ : 


gins to plough it up. | 
____ Oftober—he ſows his wheat (one buſhel to an acre), "65g 
rows it in; alſo ſows wheat between the rows of his Wes 


corn. Kills game for the family. 


November —he fences his wheat land, which ſhould ex- 
tend to ten acres, if he is induſtrious. | 
December he takes in his indian corn, potatoes, and tur- 
nips, and builds a crib for holding his corn, and a pit in the 
ground for ſecuring the potatoes and turnips againſt. the 
froſt. Builds a ſhed for ſhelter for the cattle, ae a ſmall 
houſe for the hogq e. 


January —he cuts and ſplits timber for fence rails. 4, and he | 
alſo cuts logs 1 for enlarging his Romy which he hauls. upon 


the ſhow. © 
* February—he continues Suti Under 105 fence rails, 


- and deading trees on ſuch land as he intends to prepare for 


cultivation during the: enſuing: ſeaſon. 


- Having thus detailed the. progreſſive employment of the 


american farmer for the firſt twelve months after he ſettles 
in a new country, it may be proper to ſtate the probable 
produce of His farm, which may be eſtimated as follows: 


* Ninety -buſhels of indian corn; 2. One hundred 


buſhels of potatoes; 3. Two hundred buſhels of turnips; 
4. One hundred and fifty buſhels of aſhes 3 5. One colt; 


| 8. rege calf; PF gar or ten pigs; 8. Three or four dozen 
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of turkies, geeſe, and fowis; g. Vegetables for family uſe, 
fuch as ſquaſhes, pumpkins, melons; cucumbers, garden 
ſtuffs; 10. Game and. 115 equal to half the ſubſiſtence of 
his family, ſuch as deers, elk, wild turkies, wild geeſe, 
ducks, pigeons, pheaſants, &c. &c. alfo ſalmon, ſalmon- 
trout, cat-fiſh, chub, &c. 11. Furs and peltry from deer, 
elk, mooſe-deer, minx, otter, &c. | 
|  . B8ECOND' YEAR.” | 
March—the firmer muſt now, in conſequence of the ad- 
ditional quantity of land, be aſſiſted with one labourer. He 


| Elears more land for corn, to the extent of ſix acres, and 


Prepares railing for fencing it. | l 
April —he plows the land, and completes the fencing, 
May—he plants his corn land, with pumpkins, ſquaſhes, 


and cucumbers between the rows, He clears more ground 


for potatoes. He now extends his garden ground; by con- 
verting a part of his laſt year's potatoe land into that uſe; 


He plants all kinds of vegetables, peas, beans, &, He 


Yows hemp and flax on the remainder of his potatoe ground 
and turnip ground cleared the former year. | 
+ June—he plants his potatoes on new ground, grubbed 
for the purpoſe, to the extent of an acre. He clears more 
Jand for wheat. 0 2 5 
July —he reaps his wheat (about 13 acres), with a cradle 
ſeythe; after he has reaped one acre, he carries the grain 


f ; plows the ground immediately, and ſows buck-wheat 


on | 4 one acre (half a buſhel is ſufficient for an acre)- . 


He then proceeds to cut the reſt of his grain, and brings it 


to his barn-yard, and ſtacks it up. „„ 
Auguſt—pulls his flax early this month, and preſerves 
the ſeed. Prepares half an acre of new ground for turnips, 
and ſows them. Tops his indian corn, and blades it for 
the cattle. Continues to clear more ground for wheat, and 
to prepare fence railing. Pulls his hemp towards the end 
© September—begins to plow his wheat ground, which is 
generally a boy's work. Spreads out his flax, after being 
watered. Spreads out his hemp alſo in the weather, to re- 
.. FF 
October ſows his wheat on his new ground ; alſo ſows 
Wheat between the rows of his indian corn. Cuts his bucks 
wheat ; threſhes it in the field; takes home the grain, and 
Kores it in the loft of his houſe, 
GW ieee 
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November—fences his wheat land about 10 acres mores 
Alſo ſows rye on ten of the acres which formerly bore - 
wheat; the other three he reſerves to ſow with oats in April. 

December—takes in and ſecures his indian corn, turnips, 
and potatoes, early in the month; and cuts down rail timber. 

January begins to cut logs to carry over the ſnow to the 
” neareſt ſaw-mill, for boards to aſſiſt in building a better 
houſe, and alſo for planks for doors, and for building = ' 
proper barn and threſhing-floor. Beats out his * and 
flax with a brake. | 

Februzry—continues to dead 'more trees, and to clear 
more land for indian corn. Begins, for the firſt time this 
month, to draw the ſap from the ſugar- tree, and to make 
as much ſugar, molaſſes, and vinegar, as will ſerve Fo, che 
family uſe. | 

Second year's crop ought to be nearly as follows: | 55 

Indian corn 180 buſhels Hemp, about 150 lb. 


Wheat 2060 ditto. Flax, ditto 100 lb. 

Buck wheat 30 ditto Aſhes, ditto 200 bu 

Turnips 200 ditto Skins and furs for fale, « 

Potatoes 200 ditto 

N. B. The wheat is carried to the ee grift-mill, and 
there ground into flour for family uſe, and for ſale, | 


Live ſtock increaſed, one mare, two colts, one cow, tw 
calves, two ſteers, 20 hogs and ſhoats, poultry i in abundance. 


The OPERATIONS of the AMERICAN PARMER for the AA 

| THIRD YEAR 

He is then aſſiſted with_two ſtout Ude on account & 
the additional quantity of lands which are by this time 
cleared for cultivation; and his crops will now afford him 
the means of paying wages, He purchaſes an additional 
horſe and yoke of oxen, : 

March—he continues, with the affiftance of his wife 
and domeſtics, to draw off the ſap of the ſuga r-tree, and to 
boil it up for ſugar, molaſſes, and vinegar. Bs month, for 
the firſt time, he turns his attention to meadow ground. 
He chooſes for this purpoſe his loweſt land, which he pre- 
Pares and ſows with timothy graſs, which is deemed ſu- 
perior to elover for new lands in America. 
Aͤhpril—he ſows a little ſpring wheat on new land. He 
| ſaws oats on the three acres formerly reſerved. He lows 
72 102 barley on the fix acres in corn laſt year. : 


May, June, July—he proceeds in the ſame routine 
N _ clearing land, Planting corn and 2 
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toes, ſowing hemp and flax, pumpkins, ſquaſhes, cucumber 
and melons. Improves and extends the garden 9 
and ſows and plants all kinds of vegetables. Sows buck- 
wheat in July. Alſo finiſhes his harveſt of Wo; oats, and 


- barley, and ſtacks it up in his barn-yard. 


Avguſt—he clears and prepares ground for an additional 
quantity of turnips, alſo for wheat. Tops his indian corn, 
pulls his hemp, waters his flax, and faves his flax ſeed. He 
alſo ſows his meadow ground with turnips, along with the 
timothy graſs, | 

September, October he proceeds in the ſome routine 
of agricultural n as the ee years, but on a ry 


ſeale. 
| November—the neceſſary ay of the improvement of the 


farm being then pretty well advanced, the farmer now thinks 


of planting orchards, For this purpoſe he appropriates 


the ground neareſt his houſe, which had been cleared 
and cultivated the firſt year, to the following purpoſes : 


1ſt, For an apple orchard, three acres ; 2d, for a peach or- 


chard, 1 acre; 3d, for cherry-trees, plum and pear-trees,. 


&c. 1 acre; all of whick bear fruit in four years. Between 
the rows of trees in the orchard: may be raiſed every year, 


indian corn, wheat, oats, &c. At the end of the third year 
. the aggregate produce of the farm ſhould be nearly as 


follows : | 
| Acres, Buſhels, s. d. Sterling. 
1. Indian corn 10 300 2 6 713 10 0 
2. Wheat „ $S-. - 5 g06 40 80 oa. 
3. Spring wheat 3 60 36 10 10 0 
2 Buck wheat 3 8 100 19 8 15 O 
5. Oats — 2 120 1 6 9 O o 
6. Barley — 3 120 1 10 10 9 
7. Potatoes - 5 200 1 5 
8. Turnips - 3 90 o 5 17 15 0 
9. Hemp I 1600 w. o 2 8 63 
10. Flax . 1 500 lb. - 5 5 8 68 
| | FS > Ve Erden io buſh. o 2 
11. Garden 7 1 ye alſo flax ſeed e 2 


12. Meadow ground >: for hay next year. 


Total 55 acres. 
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Live ſtock increaſed, viz. one horſe, purchaſed this year; 
one mare; three colts; two cows; two calves ;.two yoke 


o® oxen, or four ſteers ; twenty hogs and ſhoats, &c; tur- 


kies, geeſe, 1 and fowls, in abundance, for family 


uſe. 

This is che routine of farming which a m of man pro- 
perty, or who went upon credit, would conſider it as moſt 
prudent to purſue : but to ſettlers of ſubſtance, who could 
afford to hire ſervants, and purchaſe a ſtock of cattle and 


horſes, the plan would be different.—1. A good houſe of 2 


framed timber, brick, or ſtone, would be built at once; 2. 


a barn, ſtable, and all other conveniences z 3. an aſh- | 


work, with ſheds, for making pot and pearl I ge ; 4. ſheds, 
and proper apparatus, for making ſugar in the ſeaſon; 


5: a corn-mill, and alſo a ſaw- mill, upon ſome ſtream near 
the houſe, the coſt of both would not exceed 250l. ſterling; 


6. meadow ground would be taken in the firſt year, 


for hay for the cattle; 7. a large tract of ground would be 


cleared for corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buck-wheat, po- 
tatoes, | turnips, hemp, flax, &c.; 8. a garden and orchard 
would alſo be completed the firſt year; g. a ſeine, or fiſhing 


net, would be procured for providing the family with fiſh ; -». 


_» 


and other meaſures would be paris for a conſtant fupply : 


of game of all kinds, 


No. nh 


E 4 „ . 4 * — 


\ 


13 for he ate of thoſe 'who with to be- 


come ſettlers in America, The production of a very 


celebrated american ſtateſman and philoſopher , written | 


A ſhort time a to his geceaſe. 1 5 X 


mY 
— 


Tun r in a give every aſſiſtance to 


ſtrangers that can be deſired from protection, good laws, 
and perfect liberty. Strangers are welcome, becauſe there 
is room enough for them all; and therefore- che old in- 

habitants are not jealous of them, the laws protect them 


ſufficiently, ſo that they have no need of the patronage of 


great men; and every one will enjoy, in ſecurity, the 


Pw of his own induſtry: but if he does not ay” * 


„ Franklin. | 
V fortune 
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fortune with him, he muſt work and be induſtrious to live. 
One or two years reſidence give him all the rights of a 
citizen; but the government does not hire people to becomg 
ſettlers, 3 ; <3 „„ | 

Land being cheap in that country, from the vaſt tracts 
{ſtill void of inhabitants, ſo that the property of an hundred 
acres of very fertile ſoil may be obtained at an eaſy rate; 

' hearty young men, who underſtand the huſbandry of corn 
and cattle, which is nearly the ſame as in Europe, may 
eaſily eſtabliſh themſelves there. A little money ſaved of 

the good wages they receive there, while they. work for 
others, enables them, in a few years, to buy land and begin 
their plantation, in which they are aſſiſted by the good will 

of their neighbours adding ſome credit. Multitudes of 
poor people from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Germany, 
have, by this means, in a few years, become wealthy farmers; 
who, in their own countries, where all the lands are fully 
occupied, and the wages of labour low, could never. have 
emerged from their low condition wherein they were born. 
From the falubrity of the air, the. healthineſs. of the cli- 
mate, the plenty of good proviſions, and 'the encouragement. - 
to early marriages, by the certainty of ſabſiſtence in cul- 
tivating the earth, the, increaſe of inhabitants by natural 
generation is very rapid in America, and becomes ſtill 
more ſo by the acceſſion of ſtrangers :—hence there is a 
continual demand for more artiſans of all the neceſſary and 
uſeful kinds, to ſupply thoſe cultivators of the earth with 
* houſes, and with furniture, and with utenſils of the 
groſſer ſorts, which cannot ſo welt be brought from Europe. 
Tolerable good workmen in any of theſe mechanic arts, are 
ſure to find employ, and to be well paid for their work 

there being no reſtraints preventing ſtrangers from exer- 
ciſing any art they underſtapd; nor any permiſſion neceſſary. 

If they are poor, they begin firſt as ſervants or journey- 
men; and if they are fober, induſtrious, and frugal, they 
ſoon become maſters, eſtabliſf themſelves in buſineſs, raiſe 
families, and become reſpectable citizens. 
Laaſtly, perſons of moderate. fortunes and : capitals, who 
having a number oſ children to provide for, are deſirous of 
bringing them up to induſtry; and to ſecure. eſtates for their 

paoſterity, have opportunities of doing it in America, which 
Europe does not afford. There they may be taught uſe- 
ful and profitable mechanic arts, and may follow the ſame 
without incurring reproach on that account; but, on the 
. „„ e 0 contrary, 
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contrary, acquiring reſpect by ſuch purſuits and abilities, 


The ſmall capitals laid out in lands, which daily becom 

more valuable by the increaſe of people, afford a ſoli | 
proſpect of ample fortunes, thereafter for their children., 
Inſtances have been often known of large tracts of land 


being bought on what was then the frontiers of Pennſyl. 


vania, 20 years after, ſelling at a, profit of many hundred 
per cent, without any improvement whatever made on them. 

The eſtabliſhment of manufactufes has rarely ſucceeded 
in Amevica, the t being yet ſo ripe as to encou- 
rage private perſons to ſet them up; labour being generally 
too dear there, and hands difficult to be kept together, 


246 * py 5 1 Short 3 F i * # + 
every one deſiring to become a maſter, and the, cheapneſs 
of land inclining many to leave trades , for , agriculture. _ - 
Things that are bulky, and of ſo ſmall yalue as not well to 


bear the expence of freight, may often be made cheaper 
in the country than they can be imported; and the manu- 


facture of ſuch things will be profitable whenever there is 


better and 'more-eafily in America than in Europe; an 
e e OO 


| ence it is that artiſans live, | 


ſuch - | 
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ſuch as are good economiſts, make a comfortable provifio# | 
for age, and for their children, Such may therefore re- 


move with advantage to America. 
In the old 


* 


long- ſettled countries of Europe, all arts, 
trades, profeſſions, farms, &c. are ſo full, that it is difficult for 


. poor man, who has children, to place them where they 
may gain or learn to gain a decent livelihood. The arti- 
ſans who fear creating future rivals in buſineſs, refuſe to 
take apprentices, but upon conditions of money, mainte- 
nance, and the like, which the parents are unable to comply - 
with. Hence the youth are brought up in ignorance of 
every gainful art, and are obliged to become ſoldiers, or 


ſervants, or thieves, for a ſubſiſtence. 


In America, the 


rapid increaſe of inhabitants takes away that fear of rival- 
ſhip; and artiſans willingly receive apprentices, from the 
hope of profit by their labour during the remainder of the 
time ſtipulated after they ſhall be inſtructed. Hence it is eaſy 
for poor families to get their children inſtructed; for the arti- 
ſans are ſo deſirous of apprentices, that many of them will even 
give money to the parents, to have boys from ten to fifteen 
years of age bound apprentices to them till the age of twenty- 
one; and many poor parents have, by that means, on their 
arrival in the country, raiſed money enough to buy land 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh themſelves, and to ſubſiſt the reſt of 
their family by agriculture. Theſe contracts for apprentices 
are made before a magiſtrate, who regulates the agree- 


ment according to reaſon and juſtice; and having 


in view 


the formation of a future uſeful citizen, obliges the maiter 
to engage, by a written indenture, not only that during 
the time of ſervice ſtipulated, the apprentice ſhall be duly 
provided with meatgdrink, apparel, waſhing, and lodging, 
and at its expiration with a complete new ſuit of clothes, 
but alſo that he fhall be taught to read, write, and caſt ac 
compts, and that he thall be well inſtructed in the art or 
profeſſion of his maſter, by which he may afterwards gain 
a livelihood, and be able in his turn to raiſe a family, A. 


copy of this indenture is given the apprentice, or his 


friends, and the magiſtrate keeps a record of it, to which 


recourſe: may be had in caſe of failur 


- 


any point of performance. 


- 


e, by the maſter, in 


This defire among maſters to have more hands employed 
in working for them, induces them to pay the paſſages of 
young perſons of both ſexes, who on their arrival agree 

-to ſerve them two, three, or four years; thoſe who have 


already lear 
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\ portion to their ſkill, and the conſequent immediate value 
f of their ſervice; and thoſe who have none, agreeing for 
alonger term, in conſideration of being taught an art their po- 

verty would not permit them to acquire in their own country. 

The almoſt general mediocrity of fortune that preyails 

in America, obliging its people to follow ſome buſineſs for 
ſubſiſtence, thoſe vices that ariſe generally from idleneſs, 
are in a great meaſure prevented. Induſtry and conſtant 
employment are great preſervations of the morals and 
virtue of a nation. Hence bad examples to youth are more 
rare in America, which muſt be a comfortable conſideration 
to parents. To this may be truly added, that ſerious re- 
ligion, under its various denominations, is not only tole- 
rated, but reſpected and practiſed, Atheiſm is unknown 
there, infidelity rare and ſecret; ſo that perſons may live 
to a great age in that country, without having their piety 
| ſhocked by meeting either an atheiſt or an infidel. And 
the Divine Being ſeems to have manifeſted his approbation 
of the mutual forbearance and kindneſs with which the 
different ſects treat each other, by the remarkable proſperity 
with which he has been pleaſed to favour the whole country. 
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A topographical deſcription of Virginia, Pennſylvania, Ma- 
ryland, and North-Carolina z comprehending the rivers 
Ohio, Kanhaway, Sioto, Cherokee, Wabath, : Illinois, 
Miſiffippi, &c. the climate, foil, and produce, whether 
animal, vegetable, or mineral; the mountains, creeks, roads, 
diſtances, latitudes, &c. of thoſe countries. By Thomas 
_ Hutchins, captain in the Goth regiment of foot, With 
' plan of the rapids of the Ohio, a plan of the ſeveral 
_ villages in the Illinois country, a table of the diſtances 
between fort Pitt and the mouth of the Ohio: and an 
appendix, containing Mr: Patrick: Kennedy's journal up 
the Illinois river; and a correct liſt | of the different na- 
tions and tribes | of Indians, with the number of fighting 
men, &. [1778] 2248 515 OOF. 


* 
4 


Tur preſent topographical deſcription of the parts aboyremen- 

mentioned, comprehends almoſt the whole of the country lying be- 

teen the 3ath and 44th degrees of latitude, and the 7gth and 93d 
5 e 113 | . . _ degrees 
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analyſis to his map of the middle colonies. —And as to that 


486 — VIRGINIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 


degrees of longitude, and deſcribes an extent of territory of about 


850 miles in length, and 500 miles in breadth ; and one which, for 
healthine ſs, fertility of ſoil, and variety of productions, is not per- 


haps ſurpaſſed by any on the habitable globe. | 
Thoſe parts of the country lying weſtward of the Allegany 
mountain, and upon the rivers Chio ard Miſſiſſippi, and upon 


molt of the other rivers and lakes here deſcribed, were done 
From my own ſurveys, and corrected by my own obſervations and 


latitudes, made at different periods preceding, and during all the 
campaigns of the laſt war, in ſeveral' of which I ated as an engi- 
neer, and fince in many reconnoitring toars, which I made 
through various parts of the country, between the years 1764 and 
8 _ | 8 

: I : iba compared my own obſervations and ſurveys, reſpecting 
the lakes, with thoſe made by captain Brehm, of the 60th regiment 
of foot (whowas'for many years employed as an engineer in North 
America), and I find that tbey correſpond with more exacineſß 
an ſurveys uſually do, which are made by different perſons at 

iferent times; and I am happy in this opportunity of exprefing | 


$21 54 88 A 2 Ff p 2 mb; PL M om» > ofos 
nx obligations 10 this gentleman, for the cheerfulneſs with which 
he furniſhed me with his ſurveys and remarks. 1 


It is fit alſo, that T ſhould take notice that, in the account 
which I have given of ſeveral of the branches of the Ohio and 
Allegany rivers; I have adopted the words of the late ingenious 

wis Evans, as I found he had properly deſcribed them in the 


rtion which repreſents' the country lying on the eaſtern ſide 
of the Allegany mountain I take the liberty of informing my 
readers, that my reaſon for inſerting it, was to ſhew the ſeveral 


communications that are now made, and others which may be beres 


aſter eaſily made, between the pavigable þranches of the Ohio and 
Allegany he Þ and the rivers in Abbes and Pennſylvania, 
which tall into the atlannic ocean, from the welt and gorth-weſt. 
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THE lands lying on a weſterly line, between the Laurel 


mountain and the Allegany. river, and thence noxtherly 


up that river for 150 miles, on both ſides of the fame, 
though not much, broken with high mountains, are not of 


the ſame excellent quality with the lands to the ſouthward 


of fort Pitt. They conſiſt chiefly of white oak .and cheſ- 


nut ridges; and in many places of poor pitch pines, inter- 


ſperſed with tracts of good land and low meadow 
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The lands comprehended between the river Ohio at fort 
Pitt, and the Laurel mountain, and thence continuing the 
fame breadth from fort Pitt to the great Kanhaway river, 
may, according to my own obſervations, and thoſe of the 
late Mr. Giſt, of Virginia, be generally and juſtly deſcribed 
as follows. 1 . TE 3 
Tue vallies adjoining to the branches or ſprings of - the 
middle forks of Youghiogeny, are narrow towards its 
ſource ; but there is a conſiderable quantity of good farm 
ing grounds on the hills, near the largeſt branch of that 
river. The lands within a fmall diſtance of the Eaurel 
mountain (through which the Youghiogeny runs) are 
in many places broken and ſtony, but rich and well tim- 
| bered, and in ſome places, and particularly on Laurel creek, 
they are rocky and mountainous 8 
From the Laurel mountain to Monongahela, the firſt 
ſeven miles are good level farming grounds, with fine 
meadows; the timber white oak, cheſnut, hiecory, &c. 
The ſame kind of land continues ſoutherly 12 miles to the 
upper branches, or forks, of this river, and about 15 miles 
northerly to the place where the Youghiogeny falls into 
the Monongahela. The lands, for about 18 miles in the . 
_ ſame courſe of the laſt-mentioned river, on each fide of it, 
though hilly, are rich and well timbered, 'The trees are 
Walnut, locuſt, cheſnut, poplar, and ſugar, or ſweet maple. 
The low lands, near the river, are about a mile, and in 
ſeveral places two miles wide: for a conſiderable way 
down the river, on the eaſtern ſide of it, the intervals are 
extremely rich, and about a mile wide. The uplands for 
about 12 miles eaſterly, are uncommonly fertile and well 
timbered ; the low lands, on the weſtern ſide, are narrow z _ 
but the uplands, on the eaſtern fide of the river, both up 
and down, are excellent, and covered with ſugar-trees; &c. 
Such parts of the country which lie on ſome of the branches 
of the Monongahela, and acroſs the heads of ſeveral riversthat 
run into the Ohio, though in general hilly, are exceedingly 
fruitful and well watered. The timber is walnut, cheſnut, 
2ſh, oak, ſugar-trees, &; and the interval, or meadow 
lands, are from 250 yards to a quarter of a mile wide. 
The lands lying nearly in a north-weſterly direction from 
the great Kanhaway river to the Ohio, and thence north- 
eaſterly, and alſo upon Le Tort's creek, little Kanhaway 
river, Buffalo, Fiſhing, bh. and the two upper, and 
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| two lower, and ſeveral other very conſiderable creeks (or 

8 what in Europe would be called large rivers), and thence 
eaſt and ſouth-eaſt to the river Monongahela, are, in point 
of quality, as follows. 

The borders, or meadow lands, are a mile, and in ſn 
Places near twa miles wide; and the uplands are in common 
of a moſt fertile ſoil, ; capable of abundantly producing wheat, 
hemp, flax, &c. 

The lands which lie upon the Ohio, at the mouths of, 

and between the above creeks, alſo conſiſt of rich intervals, 
and very fine farming grounds. The whole country 
abounds in bears, elks, buffalo, deer, turkies, &c,—af 
unqueſtionable proof « of the extraordinary goodneſs of its 
ſoil *. 

Fort Pitt ſtands at the carfhtjcnce of the Allegany and. 
Monongahela rivers, in latitude 40? 37 44”, and about five 
degrees weſtward of Philadelphia. In the year 1760, a 
ſmall town, called Pittſburgh, was built near tort Pitt, an 

about 200 families reſided in it; but upon the indian war 
breaking out in the month of May 1763, they abandoned 
their houſes, and retired into the fort. 

In the year 176 5 the preſent town of Pittſburgh was laid 
out. It is built on the caſtern bank of the river Mononga- 

hela, about 200 yards from fort Pitt. 

The junction of the Allegany and Monongahela rivers 
forms the river Ohio, and this diſcharges ſtſelf into the 
Miffiſſippi, in latitude 36 43% about 1188 computed miles 
from fort Pitt. The Ohio, in its paſſage to the Miſfiſſippi, 
glides through a pleaſant, fruitful, and healthy country, and 
carries a great uniformity of breadth, from 400 to 600 
yards, except at its confluence with the Miſſiſſippi, and for 

100 miles above it, where it 'is-1000 yards wide. The 
Ohio, for the greater part of the way to the Miſifppi, has. 
many meanders, or windings, and riſing grounds upon both 

ſides . 

The reaches in the Ohio are in ſome parts from two to, 
four miles in length; and one of them, above the Mouſkin- * 
gum river, called the Long reach, is fixteen miles and a 
half long.” The Ohio, about 106 ales above, or northerly 


Indiana lies within the territory here deſcribed. | It contains 
about three millions and an half of acres; and was granted ta 
2 Samuel Wharton, William Trent, and PTY Morgan, Lan. and 
„ a few other parlors in the year 176k; 
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of the rapids (formerly called the falls), is in many places 
700 yards wide; and as it approaches them, the high 
grounds on its borders gradually diminiſh, and the country. 
becomes more level. Some of the banks, or heights, of this 
river are at times overflowed by great freſhes ; yet there 
is ſcarce a place between fort Pitt and the rapids, a diſtance 
of 705 computed miles, 'where a good road may not be 


made; and horſes employed in drawing up large barges . 


(as is done on the margin of the river Thames in England, 
and the Seine in France), againſt a ſtream remarkably 
gentle, except in high freſhes, The heights of the banks 
of the Ohio admit them everywhere to be ſettled, as they 
are not liable to crumble away. And to theſe remarks 


it may be proper to add the ſollowing obſervations of the 
ingenious Mr. Lewis Evans, as publiſhed in the analyſis to 


his map of the middle colonies of North America, in the year 


5 1755 :—he ſays, that « the Ohio river, as the winter ſnows 
are thawed by the warmth or rains in the ſpring, riſes in vaſt 


floods, in ſome places exceeding 20 feet in height, but ſcarce 


any where overflowing its high and upright banks. Theſe 
floods, Mr. Evans adds, & continue of ſome height for at 
leaſt a month or two, according to the late or early break- - 
ing up of the winter, Veſſels from ioo to 2c0 tons 
burden, by taking the advantage of theſe floods, may go 


from Pittſburgh to the ſea with ſafety, as then the falls, rifts, 


and ſhoals, are covered to an equality with the reſt of the 


kiver;“ and though the diſtance is ppwards of 2000 miles 


from fort Pitt to the ſea, yet as there are no obſtructions 


to prevent veſſels from proceeding both day and night, I 

am perſuaded that this extraordinary inland voyage may be 

performed, during he: ſeaſon of the floods, by rowing, in 
16 or 17 days. 

Ihe navigation of the Ohio in a dry ſeaſan is rather 

troubleſome from fort Pitt to the Mingo town (about 75 


miles), but from. thence to the Miſſiflippi there is always 


a ſufficient depth of Water for barges carrying from 100 to 
200 tons burden, built in the manner as thoſe are which 
are uſed on the river Thames between London and Oxford; 

—to wit, from 100 to 120 feet in the keel, 16 to 18 feet 


nin breadth, and four feet i in depth, and when loaded, draw- 


ing about three feet water, 
The rapids, in a dry ſeaſon, are difficult to deſcend with 
loaded boats or barges, without a good pilot; it would be 


Fee therefore for the N in ſuch ſeaſons, 
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rapids, made by the editor an the ſpot, in the year 1776. 
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rather than run any riſk in paſſing them, to unload part of 
their cargoes, and reſhip it when the barges have got through 
the rapids. It may however be proper to obſerve, that 
loaded boats in freſhes have been eaſily rowed againſt the 
ſtream up the rapids, and that others, by means only of a 
large fail, have aſcended them, | | | 

In a dry ſeaſon, the deſcent of the rapids in the diſtance 
of a'mile, is about 12 or 15 feet; and the paſſage down 
would not be difficult, except perhaps for the Ewing 
reaſons ; two miles above them the river is deep, and three 

quarters of a mile broad; but the channel is much con- 
tracted,” and does not exceed 250 yards in breadth (near 
three-fourths of the bed of the river, on the ſouth-eaſtern 
fide of it, being filled with a flat limeſtone rock, ſo that 


in a dry ſeaſon there is ſeldom more than fix or eight inches 


water); it is upon the northern ſide of the river, and being 
confined as above mentioned, the deſcending waters tumble 
over the Rapids with a confiderable degree of celerity and 


force, The channel is of different depths, but no where, 


I think, leſs than five feet: it is clear, and upon each fide 
of it are large broken rocks, a few inches under water *. 
The rapids are nearly in latitude 38 8; and the only 


indian village (in 1766) on the banks of the Ohio river be- 


tween them and fort Pitt, was on the north-weſt fide, 75 
miles below Pittſburgh, called the Mingo town: it containe 


60 families. 


Moſt of the hills on both ſides of the Ohio are filled with 


excellent coal; and a coal-mine was in the year 1760 


opened oppoſite to fort Pitt on the river Monongahela, for 
Colonel Gordon, in his journal down the Ohio, mentions, 


et that theſe falls do not deſerve that name, as the ſtream on the 


north ſide has no ſudden pitch, but only runs rapid over the ledge 
of a flat rock; ſeveral boats,” he ſays, paſſed it in the dryeſt 
feaſon of the year, unloading one-third. of their freight. They 

paſſed on the north fide, where the carry ing- place is three quarters 
of à mile long. On the ſourh-eafſt ſide, it is about half that di- 


ſtance, and is reckoned the fafeſt paſſage for thoſe who are un- 


acquainted with it; but it is the moſt tedions, as during part of 
the ſummer and fall the batteaux-men drag their boats over the 
flat rock, The fall is about half a mile rapid water; which: how-- 
ever is paſſable; by wading and, dragging, the boat. againft the 


ſtream, when loweſt, and with ſtill greqter caſe, when the water is 
raiſed a little.” 5 Ih | 


See the annexed plan. It is a cortect deſcription of theſe 
the 
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the uſe of that garriſon. Salt 1} prings, as well as iron ore, 
and rich lead mines, are found bordering upon the river 
Ohio. One of the latter is opened on a branch of the Sioto 
river; and there the indian natives ſupply themſelves with 

a conſiderable part of the lead which they uſe in their wars, 
_ hunting. 

About 584 miles below fort Pitt, and on the eaſtern fide 
of the Ohio river, about three miles from it, at the head of 
a ſmall creek or run, where are ſeveral large and miry falt 
ſprings, are found numbers of large bones, teeth, and tuſks, 
commonly ſuppoſed to he thoſe of elephants z but the cele- 
brated doctor Hunter, of London, in his ingenious and 
curious obſervations on theſe bones, &c. has ſuppoſed them 
to belong to ſome carnivorous animal, larger 4 — an or- 
dinary elephant *. : 

On the north-weſtern Ade of Ohio, about 11 miles below 
the Cherokee river, on a high bank, are the remains of fort 
Maſſac, built by the French, and intended as a check to the 
ſouthern Indians. It was deſtroyed by them in the year 

1763. This is 4 high, healthy, and delightful fituation * 
a great variety of game ; buffalo, bear, deer, &c. as well 
28 ducks, geeſe, ſwans, Ar pheaſants, partridges, es 
abounds in every part of this country. 

The Ohiq, and the rivers emptying into it, afford green 
and other turtle, and fiſh of various g int particularly carp, 
ſturgeon, perch, and cats; the two latter of an uncommon 
 tize, viz. perch, from eight to twelve pounds . and 
cats from 50 to 100 pounds weight. 

The lands upon the Ohio, 1 its branches, are differently 
timbered according to their quality and ſituation. The 
high and dry lands are covered with red, white, and black 
oaxk, hiccory, walnut, red and white mulberry. and aſh trees, . 

grape-vines, &c. The low and meadow lands are filled 
with ſycamore, poplar, red and white mulberry, cherry, 
beech, elm, aſpin, maple, or ſugar-trees, . grape-vines, &c. 
and below, or ſouthwardly of the rapids, are ſeveral lar 
cedar and cypreſs ſwamps, where the cedar and cypreſs- 
trees prom to a gran. 2 ſize, and where alſo is a t 
abundance of canes, ſuch as grow in South-Carolina. The 


country on both ſides the Ohio, exten ſouth-eaſterl 
and ſouth - weſterly from fort Pitt to the ifliffippi, an 
watered by the Ohio river and its branches, contains = lead 


, dee Philoſophical Tranfadlions; 1768. 
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a million of ſquare miles ; and it may with truth be affirmed, - 
that no part of the globe is bleſſed with a more healthful 
air or climate“; . watered with more navigable rivers 
and branches communicating with the atlantic ocean, by 
the rivers Potowmac, James, Rappahannock, Mifſſiſſippi, 
and St. Lawrence; or capable of producing with leſs labour 
and expence, wheat, indian corn, buck-wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, rice, filk, pot-aſh, &c. than 


the country under conſideration, And although there are 


conſiderable quantities of high lands for about 250 miles (on 
both fides of the river Ohio) ſouthwardly from fort Pitt, 
yet even the ſummits of moſt of the hills are covered with a 
deep, rich ſoil, fit for the culture of flax and hemp; and it 
may alſo be added, that no foil can poſſibly yield larger 
crops of red and white cloyer, and gther uſeful graſs, than 


this does. * 3 
On the north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt ſides of the Ohio, 


below the great Kanhaway river, at a little diſtance from it, 


are extenſive natural meadows, or ſavannas. Theſe mea- 
dows are from 20 to 50 miles in circuit. They haye many 


beautiful groves of trees interſperſed as if by art in 1 


and which ſerve as a ſhelter for the innumerable herds of 
buffalo, deer, &c. with which they abound. 1 
Having made theſe obſervations, I proceed to give a 


brief account of the ſeveral rivers and creeks which fall into 


the river Ohio, | | | 
Canawagy, when raiſed by freſhes, is paſſable with ſmall 


batteaux, to a little lake at its head; from thence there is 


a portage of 20 miles to lake Erie, at the month of Jadagh- 
que. This portage is ſeldom uſed, becauſe Canawagy has 
ſcarcely any water in it in a dry ſeaſon, _ 2 

* Colonel Gordon, in his journal, gives the following deſcrip- 
tion of the ſoil and climate: The country on the Ohio, &c. is 
everywhere pleaſant, with large level ſpots of rich land, remgrkably 


| healthy. — One general remark of this nature may ſerve for the 


whole tract of the globe, comprehended between the weſtern ſkirts 
of the Allegany mountains, beginning at fort Ligonier, thence 
bearing ſouth-weſterly to the diſtance of 500 miles oppoſite to the 


Ohio falls, then croſſing them northerly to the heads of the rivers 


that empty themſelves into the Ohio ; thence eaſt along the ridge 


that ſeparates the lakes and Ohio's ſtreams to French creek; which is 


oppoſite to the above-mentioned fort Ligonier, northerly. This 
country may, from a proper knowledge, be affirmed to be the moſt | 
healthy, the moſt pleaſant, the moſt commodious, and moſt fertile 


| Bugs 
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Bughaloons is not navigable ; £ but is remarkable for ex- 
tenfive meadows bordering upon it. | 

French creek affords the neareſt paſſage to lake Erie. It - 
is navigable with ſmall boats to Le Beuf, by a very crooked 
channel ; the portage thence to Preſquile, from an adjoining 
peninſula, is 15 miles. This is the uſual route from Quebec 
to Ohio. 

Licking and Lacomic creeks do not afford any navigation; 
but there is plenty of coals, and ſtones for building, 1 in the 
hills which adjoin them. 

Toby's creek is deep enough for batteaux for a confider- 
able way up; thence, by a ſhort portage to the weſt branch 
of Suſquehannah, a good communication is carried on be- 

tween Ohio and the eaſtern parts of Pennſylvania. 
Moghulbughkitum is paſſable alſo by flat-bottom boats in 
the ſame manner as Toby's creek is to Suſquehannah, and 
from thence to all the ſettlements in Northumberland countys 
Kc. in Pennſylvania. . 

Kiſhkeminetas is navigable i in like manner as the preced 
ing creeks, for between 40 and 50 miles, and good portages 
are found between Kiſhkeminetas, Juniatta, and Potowmac 
rivers. Coal and falt are diſcovered in the neighbourhood 


of theſc rivers. 


eee is a large river, and at its junction with the 
Allegany river ſtands fort Pitt. It is deep and gentle, 
and navigable with batteaux and barges beyond Red-ftone 


creek, and ſtill farther with lighter craft. At 16 miles 


from its mouth, is Voughiogenyz this river is navigable with 
batteaux or barges to the foot of Laurel hill. 

Beaver creek has water ſufficient for flat bottom boats. At 

Kiſhkuſkes (about 16 miles up) are two branches of this 
. creek, which ſpread oppoſite ways; one interlocks with 
French creek and Cherige, the other with Muſkingum and 
Cayahaga ; on this branch, about 35 miles above the forks, 
are many falt-ſprings. It is practicable with canoes about 20 
miles farther. 
Muſkingum is a fine gentle river, 3 by high banks, 
which prevent its floods from overflowing the ſurrounding 
land. It is 250 yards wide at its confluence with the Ohio, 
and navigable, without any obſtructions, by large battcaux 
or barges, to the Three Legs's, and By: ſmall ones to a little 
lake at its head. 

From thence to Cayahoga (the creek that ntl to lake 
cs, the es ac is 88 and not very ſwift, but not 

where 
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where obſtructed with falls or rifts. Here are fine uplands, 

extenſive meadows, oak and mulberry trees fit for ſhip-build- 
ing, and walnut, cheſnut, and poplar trees ſuitable for domeſtic 

ſervices. Ca Jahoga furniſhes the beſt portage between Ohio 

and lake Erie; at its mouth it is wide and deep enough to 

receive large floops from the lake. It will hereafter be a place 
of great importance. 

Muſkingum, in all its wide- extended branches, is ſur- 
rounded dy moſt excellent land, and abounds in ſprings, 
and conveniences particularly adapted to ſettlements remote 
from fea navigation; ſuch as ſalt-ſprings, coal, clay, and 
freeſtone. In 1748 a coal- mine oppoſite to Lamenſhicola 
mouth took fire, and continued burning above twelve 
months; but great quantities of coal ſtill remain in it. Near 
the ſame place are excellent whetſtones, and about eight 
miles higher up the river is plenty of white and blue clay for 

glaſs-works and pottery. | 
| Hockhocking is navigable with large Aat-bottoii boats 
between 70 and 80 miles; it has fine meadows with high 
banks, which ſeldom overflow, and rich uplands on its bor- 
ders. Coal, and quarries of freeſtone, are found about 15 
miles up this creek. 

Big, Kanhaway falls into the Ohio upon its ſouth-eaſtern 
fide, and is ſo conſiderable a branch of this river, that it 
may be miſtaken for the Ohio itſelf by perſons aſcending it. 
It is flow for ten miles, to little broken hills; the low land 
is very rich, and about the ſame breadth (rem the Pipe 
hills to the falls) as upon the Ohio. After going ten miles 
up Kanhaway the land is hilly, and the water a little rapid 
for 50 or 60 miles further to the falls, yet batteaux or 
barges may be eaſily rowed thither. Theſeé falls were for- 

merly thought impaſſable; but late diſcoveries have proved, 
that a waggon- road may be made through the mountain 
which occafions the falls, and that by a portage of a few 
miles onlx, a communication may be had between the waters 
of great Kanhaway and Ohio, and thoſe of Jann. river in 
Virginia. 

Tottery lies upon the ſouth-eaſtern ſide of the Ohio, . 
78 navigable with batteaux to the Ouafioto mountains. It is 
a long river, has few branches, and interlocks with Red 
creck, or Clinch's river (a branch of the Cherokee), and 
has below the mountains, eſpecially for 15 miles from its 
mouth, very good land. Here is a perceptible difference of © 


climate between the . and this a of nnd Here the - 
be large 


* 
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large reed or Carolina cane grows in plenty, even upon the 
upland, and the winter is ſo moderate as not to deſtroy it. 
The ſame moderation of climate continues down Ohio, 


eſpecially on the ſouth- eaſt fide, to the rapids, and thence 


on both ſides of that river to the Miſſiſſippi. 
Great Salt lick creek is remarkable for fine land, plenty 
of buffaloes, ſalt-ſprings, white clay, and limeſtone. Small 


boats may go to the croſſing of the war- path without any im- 


pediment. The falt-ſprings render the waters unfit for 


drinking, but the plenty of freſh ſprings in their vicinity © | 


make ſufficient amends for this inconvenience. 
Kentucky is larger than the preceding creek; it is ſur- 
rounded with high clay banks, fertile lands, and large falt- 


ſprings. Its navigation is interrupted by ſhoals, but paſſ 


able with ſmall boats to the gap, where the war- path goes 
through the Ouaſioto mountains. 

Sioto is a large gentle river, berdeved- with rich flats, or 
meadows. It overflows. in the ſpring, and then ſpreads 


about half a mile, though when confined within its banks it 


is ſcarce a furlong wide. 
If it floods early, it ſeldom retires within its banks in leſs 


than a month, and is not fordable frequently in leſs than 
two months. 


The Sioto, beſides having. a- great extent of moſt excellent 


land on both ſides of the river, is furniſhed with ſalts on 


an eaſtern branch, and red. bole on Necunſia Skxeintat. The 


ſtream of Sioto is gentle, and paſſable with large batteaux 


or barges for à conſiderable way, and with ſmaller boats, near 


200 miles, to a portage of only, four miles to Sanduſky, . 


Sanduſky i is a conſiderable. river abounding in level land, f 
its ſtream gentle all the way to the mouth, where it is was. 
] 


enough to receive ſloops. The northern Indians:croſs' 


Erie here from iſland to iſland, land at Sanduſky, and go by: 
a direct path to the lower Shawanoe town, and thence to 


the gap of the Ouaſioto- mountain, in their way to the Cut - 


tawa couniry. 
Little Mincami river is too ſmall to navi igate with batteaux. 


It has much fine land - and ſeveral ſalt · ſprings; its high 
banks and gentle current prevent its much overflowing the: 


ſurrounding lands in freſhes. 
Great Mineami, Aſſereniet, or Rocky river, has a very 


ftony channel; a ſwift ſtream, but no falls. It has _— 


large e ne paſſable with boats a great way; 
wards 


ee weſtward towards the -Wabaſh river, ia OE to- 
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wards a branch of Mineami river (which runs into lake Erie), 
to which there is a portage ; and a' third has a portage to 
the weſt branch of Sanduſky, beſides Mad creek, where the 
French formerly eſtabliſned themſelves. Rifing ground, 
here and there a little ſtony, which begins in the northern 
part of the peninſula, between the lakes Erie, Huron, and 
Michigan, and extends acrofs little Mineami river below the 
forks, and ſouthwardly along the Rocky river, to Ohio. 
Buffalo river falls into the Ohio on the eaſtern fide of it, 
at the diſtance of 925 computed miles from fort Pitt. Tt is 
a very conſiderable branch of the Ohio; is 200 yards wide, 
navigable upwards of 150; miles for batteaux or barges of 
30 feet long, five feet broad, and three feet deep, carrying 
about ſeven tons, and can be navigated much farther with 
large canoes, The ſtream is moderate. The lands on both 
fides of this river are of a moſt luxuriant quality, for the pro- 
duction of hemp, flax, wheat, tobacco, &c. They are covered 
with a great variety of lofty and uſeful timber; as oak, hic- 
cory; mulberry, elm, &c. Several perſons who have aſcended. 
this river, ſay that falt-ſprings, coal, lime, and free-ſtone, 
&c. are to be found in a variety of places. e 
The Wabaſh is a beautiful river, with high and upright 
banks, leſs ſubject to overflow than any other river (the 
Ohio excepted) in this part of America. It diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the Ohio 1022 miles below fort Pitt, in latitude 
37 41. At its mouth it is 270 yards wide; is navigable 
_ to-Quiatanon (412 miles) in the ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, 
with batteaux or barges drawing about three feet water, 
From thence, on account of a rotky bottom . and ſhoal wa- 
ter, large canoes are chiefly employed, except when the 
river is ſwelled with rains, at which time it may be aſcend- 
ed with boats, ſuch as I have juſt deſcribed, 197 miles fur- 
ther, to the Miami carrying-place, which is nine miles from 
the Miami village; and this is ſituated on a river of the ſame 
name, that runs into the ſouth-ſouth-weſt part of lake Erie. 
The ſtream of the Wabaſh is generally gentle to fort Ouia- 
tanon, and nowhere obſtructed with falls, but is by ſeveral 
rapids,” both above and below that fort, ſome of which are 
pretty conſiderable. There is alſo a part of the river for- 
about three miles, and 30 miles from the earrying- place, 
where the channel is ſo narrow that it is. neceſſavy to make 
uſe of ſetting poles, inſtead of oars. The land o this river is 
remarkably fertile, and ſeveral parts of it are natbral meadows, 
of great extent, covered with ſine long graſs. Flle timber 
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MARYLAND 
is large and high, and in ſuch variety, that almoſt all 
the different kinds growing upon the Ohio, and its 
branches (but with a greater proportion of black and 
white mulberry-trees), may be found here. A ſilver mine 
| Has been diſcovered about 28 miles above Ouiatanon, on 


the northern ſide. of the Wabaſh, and probably others 


may be found hereafter, The Wabaſh abounds with. 


ſalt-ſprings, and any quantity of ſalt may be made from them, 


in the manner now done at the Saline in the Illinois country: 


the hills are repleniſhed with the beſt coal, and there is 


plenty of lime and free-ſtone, blue, yellow, and white clay, 
for glaſs-works and pottery. "Two french ſettlements are 


eſtabliſhed on the Wabaſh, called poſt Vincent and Ouiata- 


non; the firſt is 150 miles, and the other 262 miles from its 


mouth, The former is on the eaſtern ſide of the river, and 


conſiſts of 60 ſettlers and their families. They raiſe indian 


corn, wheat; and tobacco of an extraordinary good quality 


— ſuperior, it is ſaid, to that produced in Virginia. They 
have a fine breed of horſes (brought originally by the Indians 
| from the ſpaniſh ſettlements on the weſtern ſide of the river 
_ Miffiffippi), and large ſtocks of ſwine and black cattle. The 
ſettlers deal with the natives for furs and deer-ſkins, to the 


amount of zabout 5000l. annually. Hemp of a good texture 


grows ſpontaneouſly in the low lands of the Wabaſh, as do 
grapes in the greateſt abundance, having a black, thin ſkin, 
and of which the inhabitants in the autumn make a ſuffi- 
cient quantity (for their own conſumption) of well-taſted 


red wine. Hops, large and good, are found in many places, 


and the lands are particularly adapted to the culture of rice. 
All european fruits —apples, peaches, pears, cherries, cur- 


rants, gooſeberries, melons, &c. thrive well, both here, and 


- In the country bordering on the river Ohio. 
Ouiatanon is a ſmall ſtockaded fort on the weſtern fide 
of the Wabaſh, in which about a dozen families reſide. The 


neighbouring Indians are the Kickapoos, Muſquitons, Pian- 
kaſhaws, and a principal part of the Ouiatanons. The 


whole of theſe tribes conſiſts, it is ſuppoſed, of about 1000 
warriors. The fertility of ſoil and diverſity of timber in 


this country, are the {ame as in the vicinity of poſt Vincent. 
Ihe annual amount of ſkins and furs obtained at Ouia- 
tanon is about 8000l. By the river Wabaſh, the inhabitants 


of Detroit move to the ſouthern parts of Ohio and the Illi- 


nois country, Their route is by the Miami river to a carry- 


ing-place, which, as before ſtated, is nine miles to the Wa- 
V K K baſh, 
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baſh, en this river is raiſed with freſhes ; but at eller 


_ ſeaſons, the diſtance is from 18 to 30 miles, including the 
| Portage. The whole of the latter is through a level country. 


Carts are uſually employed in tranſporting boats and mer- 


chandiſe from the Miami to the Wabaſh river. 


The Shawanoe river empties itſelf on the eaſtern ſide of 


i Ohio, about 95 miles ſouthwardly of the Wabaſh river. It 
is 250 yards wide at its mouth, has been navigated 180 miles 

in batteaux of the conſtruction of thoſe mentioned in the pre- 
. ceding article, and from the depth of water, at that diſtance 
from its mouth, it is preſumed it may be navigated much 
further. The ſoil and timber of the lands upon this river 
are exactly the ſame as thoſe upon Buffalo river. 


The Cherokee river. diſcharges itſelf into the Ohio 


on the ſame ſide that the Shawanoe river does; that 


is, 13 miles below or ſoutherly of it, and 11 miles above 


or northerly of the place where fort Maſſac formerly ſtood, 


and 57 miles from the confluence of the Ohio with the river 
M.ffiſſippi. The Cherokee riyer has been navigated 900 


miles from its mouth. At the diſtance of 220 miles from 


ip thence, it widens from 400 yards (its general width) to be- 


tween two and three miles, and continues this breadth for 


near 30 miles farther, The whole of this diſtance is called 


the Muſcle ſhoals. Here the channel is obſtructed with a 


number of iſlands, formed by trees and drifted wood, brought 


hither at different ſeaſons of the year, in freſhes ind floods, 
In paſſing theſe iſlands, the middle of the videſt inter- 


mediate water is to be navigated, as there it is deepeſt. 


From the mouth of the Cherokee river to Muſcle ſhoals the 


current is moderate, and both the high and low lands are 


rich, and abundantly covered with oaks, walnut, ſugar- trees, 
3 0 &. About 200 22 above * ſhoals is, what 


much e and ſome parts of i it pro AU oats bh ne· trees. 
Forty miles higher up the Cherokee river on the north- 
weſtern fide, is Clinch's river. It; is 150 yards wide, and 


about 50 miles up it ſeveral families are ſettled. From 
Clinch's 
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. Clinch's. to Tenaſee river is 100 miles. It comes in on the 


ceaſtern fide, and is 250 yards wide. About ten miles up 


this river is a Cherokee town, called Chote, and further 


up this branch are ſeveral other indian towns, poſſeſſed by 


Indians called the over-hill Cherokees. The navigation 
of this branch is much interrupted by rocks, as is alſo the 
river called Frenchbroad, which comes into the Cherokee 
river 50 miles above the Tenaſee, and on the ſame ſide. 
One hundred and fifty miles above Frenchbroad is Long 
iſland (three miles in length); and from thence to the ſource 
of the Cherokee river is 60 miles, and the whole diſtance i is 
ſo rocky, as to be ſcarcely navigable with a canoe. 

By the Cherokee river, the emigrants from the frontier 
counties of Virginia and North-Carolina paſs to the ſcttle- 


ments in Weſt-Florida upon the river Miſſifippi. They. 
_ . . embark at Long iſland. 

I now proceed to give a deſcription of that part of my map 
called the Illinois country, lying between the Miſlffippi | 


| weſterly, the Illinois river northerly, the Wabaſh eaſterly, 

| and the Ohio ſoutherly. 
Ihe land at the confluence or fork of the rivers Miſſſip- 
pi and Ohio, i is above 20 feet higher than the common ſurface 
of theſe rivers; yet ſo conſiderable are the ſpring floods, 


that it is generally overflowed for about a week, as are the 


lands for ſeveral miles back in the country. The ſoil 
at the fork is compoſed of mud, earth, and ſand, accu- 
mulated from the Ohio and Milhfhppi rivers. It is ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and in its natural ſtate yields hemp, 
pea- vines, graſs, &c. and a great variety of trees, and 
in particular, the aſpen tree of an unuſual height nd 
- thickneſs, | 


For 25 ,miles up the Miſſiſſippi (from. the Ohio) the coun- 55 


try is rich, level, and well timbered; and then ſeveral gen- 


tle riſing grounds appear, which gradually diminiſh at the 


; [diſtance of between. four and five miles eaſtward from the 


„river, From thence to the Kaſkaſkias river is 65 miles. 
The country is a mixture of hills and vallies; ſome of the 


former are rocky and ſteep; but they, as well as the vallies, 


550 are ſhaded with Fine: oaks, hiccory, walnut, aſh, and mul- | 
Fe berry-trees, &c....5 op of the high grounds 1 moſt 


pleaſant fituations for ſettlements. Their elevated and airy 

pPoſitions, together with the great luxuriance of the ſoil, 

92 ->Everpphers, yieldi ing De 0 good graſs and uſeful | plants, 
k 
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* conſtant health, and ample returns, to induſtrious 
ſettlers. 

Many quarries of lime, free-ſtone, and marble, have been 
_ diſcovered in this part of the country. | 

Several creeks and rivers fall into the Miſſiſſippi, in the 

above diſtance (of 65 miles), but no remarkable ones, except 
the rivers a Vaſe and Kaſkaſkias; the former is navigable for 
- batteaux about 60, and the latter for about 130 miles. Both 
theſe rivers run through a rich country, abounding in ex- 
tenfive. natural meadows, and numberleſs herds of buffalo, 
deer, &c. 
The hig rounds juſt mentioned, continue along the 
eaſtern ſide 4, the 'Kaſkaſkias river at a ſmall diſtance from 
it, for the ſpace of five miles and a half, to the Kaſkaſſeias 
3 ; then they incline more towards that rlver, and run 
aps parallel with the eaſtern bank of the Miſſiſſippi, at 
the diſtance of about three miles in ſome parts, and four 
miles in other parts from it. Theſe are principally compoſed 
of lime and free- ſtone, and are from 100 to 130 feet high, di- 
vided in ſeveral places by deep cavities, through which many 
mall rivulets paſs before they fall into the Mififippi. The 
fides of thefe hills, fronting this river, are in many places 
perpendicular, and appear like ſolid pieces of ſtone- maſonry, 
of various colours, figures, and fizes. ' 

The low land between the hills and the Mifippi, begins 
on the north ſide of Kafkafkias river, and continues for 
three miles above the river Miſouri, where a high ridge ter- 
minates it, and forms the eaſtern bank of the Miſſilippr, 
This interval land is level, has few trees, and is of a very 
rich ſoil, yielding ſhrubs and moſt fragrant flowers, which, 
added to the number and extent of meadows and ponds diſ- 
perſed through this charming valley, render it e 
beautiful and agreeable. _ | 

In-this vale ſtand the following villages; viz. Kaſkaſkias, 
which, as already mentioned, is five miles and a half up a 
river of the fame name, running northerly and ſontherly. 
This village contains 8% Houſes, many of them well built; 
ſeveral of ſtone, with ardens, and large lots adjoining. It 
confiſts of abour 50 viſt "habitats, and between 4 and - 
5OO negroes. © The fe former have ol hors of black cattle, 
V 9 

Three miles Nabel Kiſkaſkias, is a village of Illinois 


os N the n hare containkiiy about 210 per- 
7 8 ſons 


* j 4 
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fans and 60 warriors. They were formerly brave and war- 


like, but are degenerated into a drunken and debauched 
tribe, and ſo indolent, as ſcarcely to procure a ſufficiency of | 


ſkins and furs to barter for clothing. 


Nine miles further northward than the laſt mentioned vil 


lage, is another called la Prairie du rocher (or the Rock mea- 
dows). It confiſts of 100 white inhabitants, and 80 negroes. 


Three miles northerly of this place, on the banks of the 
Miſſiſſippi, ſtood fort Chartres. It was abandoned in the ; 


year 1772, as it was rendered untenable by the conſtant wafh- 


ings of the river Miſſiſſippi in high floods. The village 7 
fort Chartres, a little ſouthward of the fort, contained . ; 


few inhabitants, as not to deſerve my notice. 
One mile higher up the Miſſifſippi than fort Chartres, is 


WO village ſettled by 170 warriors of the Piorias and Mitchiga- 


mias (two other tribes of the Illinois Indians). They are as 


idle and debauched as the tribe of Kaſkaſkias, which! have 


juſt deſcribed. 


Four miles higher than the preceding village, is St. Phi- 
lip's. It was formerly inhabited by about a dozen families, 


but at preſent is poſſeſſed only by two. or three. The 
others have retired to the weſtern ſide of the Miſſiſſippi. 


Forty-five miles further northwards than St. Philip's (and 
one mile up a ſmall river, on the ſouthern ſide of it), ſtands 
the village of Cahokia. It has 5o houſes. many of them 
well built, and 200 inhabitants, poſſefling 80 Ts and 


large ſtocks of black cattle, ſwine, &c, 


Four miles above Cahokia, on the weſtern. or ſpaniſh: 
Gde of the Miſſiſſippi, ſtands the village of St. Louis, on a 
high piece of ground. It is the moſt healthy and pleaſura-' 


ble ſituation of any known in this part of the country, Here 
the ſpaniſh commandant, and the principal indian traders, 
reſide; who by conciliating the affections of the natives, have 
- drawiall che indian trade of the Miſouri, part of that of 
the Miſſfiſſippi (northwards) and of the tribes of Indians re- 
ſiding near the Ouiſconſing and Illinois rivers, to this vil- 


lage. In St. Louis are 120 houſes, moſtly built of ſtone. 


They are large and commodious. This village has 800 inha- 
bitants, chiefly ftench; ſome of them have had a liberal 


: education, | are! polite = hoſpicable, They have about Ig 


negroes, and large ſtocks of black cattle, &c. 
Twelve miles. below, or ſoutherly of fort Chartres, on 
the weſtern bank of the Miflilippi, and nearly. oppoſite to 
the village of e is the village of St. Genevieve or 


Kk3 Miſfire. 
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Miffire. It contains upwards of 100 houſes, and 460 inha- ' 
bitants, beſides negroes. This and St. Louis are all the vil- 
lages that are upon the weſtern, or ſpaniſh ſide of the Mil- 
ſiſſippi. 

Four miles below St. Genevieve (on the weſtern bank of 
8 the Miffiflippi), at the mouth of a creek, is a hamlet called 
e Saline. Here all the falt is made, which is uſed in the 

I inois country, from a ſalt-ſpring that is at this place“. 
The ridge which forms the eaſtern bank of the Miffifnppi 
above the Miſouri river continues northerly to the Illinois 
river, and then dire&s its courſe along the eaſtern 
river of that river for about 220 miles, when it declines: 
in gentle flopes, and ends in extenſive rich ſavannas. 
On the top of this ridge, at the mouth of the Illinois 
river, is an agreeable and commanding fituation for a 
fort 3 and though the ridge is high and ſteep (about 

o feet high), and rather difficult to aſcend, yet when 

Coke: it affords a moſt delightful proſpect. The 
Mififfippi is diſtinctly ſeen from its ſummit for more than 
20 miles, as are the beautiful meanderings of the Illinois 
river, for many leagues ; next a level, fruitful meadow pre- 
ſents itſelf, of at leaſt 100 miles in circuit on the weſtern fide 
of the Mimfnppi, watered by ſeveral lakes, and ſhaded by 
ſmall groves or copſes of trees, ſcattered in different parts 
of f it.; and then the eye, with rapture, ſurveys, as well the 
high lands bordering upon the river Miſouri; as thoſe at a 
greater diſtance up the Miffiffippi. In fine, this charming 

ridge is covered with excellent graſs, large oak, walnut-trees, 
&c, and at the diſtance of about nine miles from the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi, up the Illinois river, are ſeen many large ſavannas or 
meadows abounding i in buffalo, deer, &c. 


. I the ſeveral villages on nt near the Min ſſippi, which. I 
have juſt deſcribed (and which are delineated in the annexed 


plan), there were in the year 17713 127 3 ſencible men. To wit 


On the eaſtern tide of the ele | | French - 300 
; Negroes 230 

On the welter lde er tho'Midiſippi, e . a 
© „ly At $1. Genevieve, French 208 
3 07 Jo * ai B. ben 21 45 4145 Negroes 80 
9 Ho Oils 5% At St. nis, 3 bx French 415 
5 7) = 10} 4. 00 „toni b Negroes 49 
wid 25d 2bpif uf acts. TPO OR 
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In aſcending the Miſſiſſippi, Cape au Gres particularly at- 
tracted my attention. It is about eight leagues above the 
Illinois river, on the eaſtern ſide of the Miſhflippi, and con- 
tinues above five leagues on that river. There is a gradual 
deſcent back to delightful meadows, and to beautiful and 
fertile uplands, watered by ſeveral rivulets, which fall into' 
the Illinois river between 3o and 4o miles from its entrance”. 
into the Miſſiſſippi and into the latter at Cape au Gres. The 
_ diſtance from the Miſſiſſippi to the river Illinois acroſs the 
country, is leflened or increaſed, according to the windings 

of the former river; the ſmalleſt diſtance is at Cape au Gres, 
and there it is between four and five miles. The lands in 
this intermediate ſpace between the above two rivers are rich 
almoſt beyond parallel, covered with large oaks, walnut, &c; 
and not a ſtone is to be ſeen, except upon the ſides df the 
river. It is even acknowledged by the french inhabitants, 
that if ſettlements were only begun at Cape au Gres, thoſe 
upon the ſpaniſh ſide of the Miſſiſſippi would be abandoned, 
as the former would excite a conſtant ſucceſſion of ſettlers, 
and intercept all the trade of the upper Miſſiſſippi. | 
The Illinois river furniſhes a communication with lake 
Michigan, by the Chicago river, and by two portages be- 
tween the latter and the Illinois river; the longeſt of which 
does not exceed four miles. J 
The Illinois country is in general of a ſuperior ſoil to any 
_. Other part of North America that I have feen. It produces 
fine oak, hiccory, cedar,  mulberry-trees, &c. ſome dying 
roots and medicinal plants; hops, and excellent wild grapes, 
and, in the year 1769, 110 hogſheads of well-taſted and 
ſtrong wine were made by the french ſettlers from theſe 
grapes. A large quantity of ſugar is alſo annually made 
from the juice of the maple-tree; and as the mulberry-trees 
are large and numerous, I preſume, the making of ſilk will 
employ the attention and induſtry of the ſettlers, when the 
country is more fully inhabited than it is at preſent, and 
eſpecially as the winters are much more moderate, and fa- 
vourable for the breed of ſilk-worms, than they are in many 
of the ſea-coaſt provinces. + Indigo may likewiſe be ſucceſs- 
fully cultivated (but not more than twp cuttings in a year); 
wheat, peas, and indian corn thrive well, as does every ſort 
of grain and pulſe, that is produced in any of the old colo- 
nies. Great quantities of tobacco are alſo yearly raiſed by 
the inhabitants of the Illinois, both for their own conſump- 
tipn and that of the Indians ; but little has hitherto been ex- 
e 8 KE. ported 
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ported to Europe. Hemp grows ſpontaneouſly, and is of a a 
good texture; its common height is ten feet, and its thick- 
neſs three inches (the latter reckoned within about a foot of 
the root), and with little labour any quantity may be culti- 
vated. Flax ſeed has hitherto been only raiſed in ſmall 
quantities, There has however been enough produced to 
new that it may be ſown to the greateſt advantage. Apples, 
pears, . and all other european fruits, ſucceed admir- 
ably. Iron, copper, and lead mines, as alfo ſalt-ſprings, have 
been diſcovered in different parts of this territory. The 
two latter are worked on the ſpaniſh ſide of the Miſſiſſippi, 
with conſiderable advantage to their owners, There is plen- 
ty of fiſh'im the rivers, particularly cat, carp, and perch, of 
an uncommon fize. Savannas, or natural meadows, are both 
numerous and extenfive ; yielding excellent graſs, and feed- 
ing great herds of buffalo, deer, &c. Ducks, teal, geeſe, 
ſwans, cranes, pelicans, turkies, pheaſants, partridges, &c. 
| ſuch as are feen in the ſea-coaſt colonies, are in the greateſt 
variety ant abundance. In ſhort, every thing that a reaſons 
able mind can defire, is to be found, or may with little 
pains be produced here “. 15 8055 
Niagara fort is a moſt important poſt, It ſecures a 
greater number of communications, through a larger country, 
than probably any other paſs in interior America; it ſtands 
at the entrance of a ſtrait, by which lake Ontario is 
Joined to lake Erie, and the latter is connected with the 
three great lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior. About 
nine miles above fort Niagara the carrying-place begins. 
It is occaſioned by the ſtupendous cataraC&t of that name, 
The quantity{of water that tumbles over this fall is unparal- 
leled in America; its height is not leſs than 137 feet. This 
fall would irrterrupt the communication between the lakes 
Ontario and Erie, if a road was not made up the hilly 
country that borders upon the ſtrait. This road extends 
to a ſmall poſt eighteen miles from fort Niagara, Here the 
traveller embarks in a batteau or canoe, and proceeds 18 
miles to A ſttrall fort at lake Erie, It may be proper alſo to 
add; 'thatlatHh&end'of the firſt two miles in the laſt men- 
tioned diſtarge bf! 78 miles, the ſtream of the river is divid- 
ed by Hrge tand, above nine miles in length; and at the 
upper end vf {abut a mile from lake Erie, are three or 
"$0 921085-202 it bas cho 5 F 
* See the annexed plan of the villages in the Illinois country, 


» 
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Kc. a} ſce MP. Kennedy s journal hereunto annexed, for a 
farther account ilercof, PTE Se | 
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G iſlands, not far from JE other. Theſe iſlands, by in- | 
terrupting and contining the waters diſcharged from the lake, 
greatly increaſe the rapidity of the ſtream ; which indeed is 
ſo violent, that the ſtiffeſt gale is ſcarcely faciens' to enable 
a large veſſel to ſtem it: but it is ſucceſsfully reſiſted in 
ſmall batteaux or canoes, that are rowed near the ſhore. | 

Lake Erie is about 225 miles in length, and upon a 
medium abaut 40 miles in breadth. It affords a good navis / 

ation for ſhipping of any burden. The coaſt on both ſides 
of the lake is generally favourable for the paſſage of batteaux 
and canoes. , banks in many places have a flat ſandy 
ſhore, particularly to the eaſtward of the peninſula called 
Long point, which extends into the lake ia a ſouth-eaſtern 
direction for upwards of 18 miles, and is not more than five. 
miles wide in the broadeſt part; but the iſthmus, by which 
it joins the continent, is ſcarcely 200 yards wide. The pen- 
inſula is compoſed of ſand, and is very convenient to haul, 
boats out of the ſurf upon (as is almoſt every other part of 
the ſhore) waen the lake is too rough for rowing or failing z 
yet there are ſome places, where, in boiſterous weather (on. 
account of their great perpendicular height), it would be. 
dangerous to approach, and impoſſible to land. 

Lake Erie has a great variety of tine fiſh, ſuch as ſtur- 
geon, eel, white fith, trout, perch, &c. 

The country northward of this lake is in many parts 
ſwelled with moderate hills, but no high mountains. The 
climate is temperate, and the air healthful. The lands are 
yell timbered (but not generally ſo rich as thoſe upon the 
ſouthern ſide of the lake); and for a conſiderable diſtance 
from it, and for ſeveral miles eaſtward of Cayahoga river, 
they appear quite level, and extremely fertile; and except 
where extenſiye ſavannas, or natural meadows, intervene, are 
covered with large oaks, walnut, aſh, hiccory, mulberry, . 
ſaſſafras, &c. and produce a- great variety of ſhrubs and 
medicinal roots. Here alfo is ae Plenty: of buffalo, deer, 
tur kies, partridges, &c. 

Fort Detroit is of an oblong Hauer, 5 built with N 
and ad vantageouſſy ſituated. with one entire ſide com- 
manding the river called Detroit. This fart i is near a mile 
in circumference, and encloſes; about 100 houſes, built in a 
regular manner, with parallel ſtreets, crofling each other at 
right angles. Its ſituation is delightful, and i in the centre of 

a pleaſant, fruitful country. | 

* N ous Clair (commonly called the Detroit 

| river) 
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river) is at its entrance more than three miles wide; but in 
| aſcending it, its width perceptibly diminiſhes, ſo that oppo- 
ſite to the fort (which is 18 miles from lake Erie) it does 
not exceed half a mile in width. From thence to lake St. 
Clair it widens more than a mile. The channel of the 
ſtrait is gentle and wide, and deep enough for ſhipping of 


great burden, although it is incommoded by ſeveral iſlands 3 - 
one of which is more than ſeven miles in length. Theſe 
illands are of a fertile ſoil, and from their fituation afford a 


very agreeable appearance. For eight miles below, and the 


fame diſtance above fort Detroit, on both ſides of the river, 
the country is divided into regular and well-cultivated 


Plantations ; and from the contiguity of the farmers' houſes 


to each other, they appear as two long-extended villages. 
The inhabitants, who are moſtly French, are about 2000 in 


number; 500 of whom are as good markſmen, and as well 
accuſtomed to the woods, as the indian natives themſelves. 
They raiſe large ſtocks of black cattle, and great quantities 


of corn, which they grind by wind-mills, and manufacture 


into excellent flour. The chief trade of Detroit confifts in 
2 barter of coarſe european goods with the natives for furs, 
deer-ſkins, tallow, &. _ 5 1 


The route from lake St. Clair to lake Huron is up a 


ſtrait or river about 400 yards wide. This river derives 


itſelf from lake Huron, and at the diſtance of 33 miles 


loſes itſelf in lake St. Clair. It is in general rapid, but par- 
ticularly ſo near its ſource; its channel, and alſo that of 
lake St. Clair, are ſufficiently deep for ſhipping of very con- 
fiderable burden, 'This ſtrait has ſeveral mouths, and the 


lands lying between them are fine meadows, The country 


on both ſides of it, for 15 miles, has a very level appear- 
ance z but from thence to lake Huron, it is in many places 
broken, and covered with white pines, oaks, maple, birch, 


Mr. Patrick Kennedy's journal of an expedition undertaken _ 


by himſelf and ſeveral coureurs de bois in the year 177 3 


2 a >, 4428 * - —_ ; 
head waters of the Illinois river. 


from Kaſkaſkias village in the Illinois country, to the 


— 


„ JULY 23, 1773. We ſet out from Kaſkaſkias in ſearch 


of a copper mine, and on the 31ſt reached the Illinoig 
Tiver it is I4 miles from Kaſkaſkias. The fame day we 
; 5 15 ; = 9 1 _ 72 A 4 "Ra: RR 1 — 3 entered 
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entered the Illinois river, which is 18 miles above that of 
the Miſſouri. The water was ſo low, and the ſides of the 
river ſo full of weeds, that our progreſs was much interrupt- 
ed, being obliged to row our boat in the deep water, and 
ſtrong current. The chain of rocks and high hills which 
begin at the Piaſas about three miles above the Miſſouri, 
extend to the. mouth of the Illinois river, and continue. 
along the ſouth-eaſtern fide of the ſame in an eaſt-north- 
eaſt courſe. About 18 miles up this river, on the eaſtern 
ſide, is a little river called by the natives Macopin or White 
potatoe river; it is 20 yards wide, and navigable nine miles 
to the hills. The ſhore is low on both ſides; the timber, 
bois connu, or paccan, maple, aſh, button-wood, &c. The 
courſe of the Illinois river here is N. N. E; the land is well | 
timbered, and covered with high weeds, There are fine mea- 
dous at a little diſtance from the river; the banks of which 
do not crumble away as. thoſe of the Miſſiſſippi do. We 
paſſed numbers of ſmall iſlands, ſome of them between nine 
and twelve miles in length, and three miles in breadth. —The 
general width of the river in this day's Journey was about 
400 yards. 
N Auguſt 1. About twelve o'clock, we ſtopped at the. 
Piorias wintering ground. About a quarter of a mile from 
the river, on the eaſtern ſide of it, is a meadow of many 
miles long, and five or ſix, miles broad. In this meadow 
are many ſmall lakes, communicating with each other, and 
by which there are paſſages for ſmall boats or Canoes, an 
one in particular leads to the Illinois river: the timber in 
general very tall oaks, We met with ſome beautiful iſlands 
in this part of the river (48 miles from the Wee, and 
great plenty of buffalo and deer. 

« Auguſt 2. At one o'clock we paſſed an iſlend nd called | 
Pierre. A fleche or arrow ſtone is gotten by the Indians 
from a high hill on the weſtern fide of the river near the 
above iſland ; with this ſtone the natives make their gun- 
flints, and point their arrows, Half. a le u above this 
iſland, on the eaſtern ſide of it, the meadows horder on the 
river, and continue ſeveral miles; the land is Yemarka bly 
rich, and well watered with ſmall rivu lets ent 285 late 
bouring hills. The banks of the oy Ho his gh, the water 
clear, and at the bottom of the river are whi e 4p nd ſand. 

ce Auguſt 3. Paſſed the Mine river. K t comes 1 any the 
Illinois river on the north-weſtern ft e 'of it, 120 miles 
from the Wa. It is 50 yards: wi fe, and very rapid. 

> * 


river; is 50 yards m_ navigable for about 90 miles, and 
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4 Auguſt 4. Here the land on both ſides of the Illi 


nois river is low, but riſes gradually. The prairie or mea- 
dow- ground on the eaſtern fide, is at leaſt 20 miles wide; 


it is fine land for tillage, or for grazing cattle, and is well 


watered with a number of ſprings. About 12 o'clock we 
paſſed the river Sagamond, 135 miles from the Miſſiſſippi. 


It is a river Joo yards wide, "nk navigable for ſmall boats 
or canoes upwards of 180 miles; and about ſun-fet we 


paſſed the river Demi-Quian. It comes in on the weſtern 


fide of the Illinois river (165 miles from the Miſſiſſippi) 4 


is 5o yards wide, and navigable 120 miles, We encampe 
on the ſouth-eaſtern fide of the Illinois river, oppoſite to a 


very large ſavanna, belonging to, and called, the Demi- 


uian ſwamp. The lands on the ſouth-eaſtern fide are 


High and thinly timbered ; but at the place of our encamp- 


ment are fine meadows, extending farther than the eye can 
reach, and affording a delightful proſpect. The low lands 
on the weſtern fide of the Illinois river, extend ſo far back 
from it, that no high grounds can be ſeen. Here i is plenty 
of buffalo, deer, elk, turkies, &c. | 
« Auguſt 5. It rained. all day, which detained us till the 
evening, when we embarked, and rowed till dark; in our 
way we paſſed the lake Demi-Quian, 200 yards weſt from 
the river of that name; it is of a circular figure, fix miles 
acroſs, and diſcharges itſelf by a ſmall paſſage four feet 
deep into the Illinois riyer. This lake is 191 miles from 
the Miſſiſſi ppi. The general courſe of the Illinois river 
varies very little; it rather however inclines to the eaſt- 


ward. The lands are much the ſame as before deſcribed 


only the prairies (meadows) extend further from the river, 
By our reckoning, we are 177 miles from the Miffiſſippi. 

« Auguſt 6. Set out early, and at 11 o'tlock we paſſed 
the Seſeme-Quian river. It is on the weſtern fide of the 
Illinois river; is 40 yards wide, and navigable 60 miles; 


the land bordering on this river is very good. About four 


o'clock we paſſed the river De la March (on the weſtern 
ſide alſo of. the Illinois river); it is 30 yards wide, and 
navigable about eight or nine miles only. Though the De 


la March is not fo long : as the Seſeme-Quian, yet it is much 
handſomer. Theſe rivers are about nine miles diſtant from 


each other, Here the land begins to riſe gradually on the 
' weſtern bank. At ſun-ſet we paſſed a river called Michili- 


mackinac. It is on the ſouth-eaſtern ſide of the Illinois 


has 


_—_ 


- 


commands a fine proſpect of the country to the eaſtward, 
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has between 30 and 40 ſmall iſlands at its mouth; which at 


a diſtance appear like a ſmall village, On the banks of this 


river is plenty of good timber, viz, red and white cedar, 
| {ons maple, walnut, &c ; and finding ſome pieces of coal, 
was induced to walk up the river a few miles, though not 


far enough, to reach a coal-mine. In many places I alſo 


found clinkers, which inclined me to think that a coal-mine, 


not far diftant, was on fire, and I have fince heard there 
was. The land is high on the eaſtern bank of the river, 


but on the weſtern are large plains or meadows, extending 


as far as can be ſeen, covered with fine graſs. This river 
is 195 miles from the Miſfiſſippi. 

« Auguſt 7. The morning being very foggy, and the 
river overgrown with weeds along its ſides, we could make 
bur little way. About 12 o'clock we got to the old Pioria 


fort and village on the weſtern ſhore of the river, and at 


the ſouthern end of a lake called the Illinois lake; which 
is 19 miles and a half in length, and three miles in breadth. 


It has no rocks, ſhoals, or perceivable current. We found 
the ſtockades of this Pioria fort deſtroyed by fire, but the 


houſes ſtanding. The ſummit on which the fort ſtood, - 


and up the lake to the point where the river comes in at 


the north end; to the weſtward are large meadows. In the 


lake is great plenty of fiſh, and in particular, ſturgeon, and 


picannau, On the eaſtern ſide of the lake, about. the mid- 
dle of it, the chain of rocks, that extends. from the back 


| of Kaſkaſkias, to Cahokia, Piaſa, the mouth, 0 hel Illinois 


river, &c. terminates. The country to the weltward is 
low and very level, covered with graſs, weeds, flags, &c. 
Here is abundance of cherry, plum, and- other fruit trees. 
This lake is 210 miles from the Miſſiſſippi. 

« Auguſt 8. The wind being fair we made a, Hil of our 


\ 


tent, and reached the upper end of the lake by ſun-ſet; ; and 


the wind continuing fair we aſcended the river, and about 


four o'clock paſſed Crows-meadows river, . which comes 
from the eaſtward ; and over againſt it, — the weſt fide, 
are the meadows juſt mentioned, 240 miles from. the Miſ⸗ 
ſiſſippi. This river is 20 yards wide, and navigable between 
15 and 18 miles. The land on both ſicgs of the - Ulinois 


river, for 27 or 30 miles above the lake, js generally low | 


; and fall of ſwamps, ſome a mile wide, bor red wit fine 
meadows, and in ſome places the high l lang e tot i: 


river in r peints, or narrow necks. 
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« Auguſt 9. At ten o'clock'we paſſed the Riviere de Tiſle 
de pluye, or Rainy iſland river: on the ſouth-eaſt ſide it is 
© 25 ards wide, and navigable nine miles to the rocks, Af- 
ter paſſing this river, which is 255 miles from the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi, we found the water very ſhallow, and it was with dif- 
ficulty that we got forward, though we employed ſeven 
dars, and our boat drew only three feet water. The graſs 
Which grows in the interval or meadow ground, between 
the Illinois, river and the rocks, is finer than any we have 
deen, and is thicker and higher and more clear from weeds 
than in any of the meadows about Kaſkaſkias or fort Char- 
tres. The timber is generally birch; button, and paccan. 

The wind continuing fair, about ten o'clock we paſſed the 
; ' Vermilion river, 267 miles from the Miſiflippi.. It is 30 
1 — wide, but ſo rocky as not to be navigable. At the 
| diſtance of a mile further, we arrived at the. little rocks, 
"which are 60 miles from the forks, and 270 miles from the 
pp. The water being very low, we could get no 
further with our boat, and therefore we proceeded by land 
to the forks. We ſet out about two o'clock on the weſtern 
" fide of the river; but the graſs and weeds were ſo high, 
that we could make but little way. 

«-Auguft 10. We croſſed the bigh land, bs at ten 
| o'clock we came to the Fox river (or a branch of it), after 
$ walking 24 miles. It falls into the Illinois river, 30 miles 
| beyond the place where we left our boat. The Fox river is 
25 yards wide, and has about five feet water; its courſe is 

from the weſtward by many windings through large mea- 

dos. At three miles diſtance, after crofling this river, we 
fell in with the Illinois river again, and kept along its bank; 
here we found a path. About ſix o clock we arrived, after 
= walking about* 12 miles, at an old encampment, 15 miles 
 - from the fork. The land is ſtony, and the meadows not 
i fo good-as ſome which weformerly paſſed. From hence we 
i went to an Hland, where ſeveral french traders were en- 
1 5 © camped; but we could) get no intelligence from them about 
6 the copper mine which we had ſet out in ſearch of. At this 
"Hand we Hired one of the french hunters to conduct us in 
1 45 canoe to our boat. 
1 „ Auguſt 11. We ſet of -about three, o'clock; and at 
1 night got within nine miles of our boat. We computed it 
to be 45 miles from the. ifland we laſt nn fam, to the 


. e 1 


i place where we left / our boat. 
N c Auguſt 12. We embarked early, n proceeded: three 
9 ä miles down the Illinois river. On the north-weſtern ſide of 


— 
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this river is a coal-mine, that extends for half a mile along 
the middle of the bank of the river, which is high. On 
the eaſtern ſide, about half a mile from it, and about the 
ſame diſtance below the coal- mine, are two ſalt ponds, 100 
yards i in circumference, and ſeveral feet in depth; the water 
is ſtagnant, and of a yellowiſh colour; but the, French and 
natives make good ſalt from it. We taſted the water, and 
thought it ſalter than that which the French make ſalt 
from, at the Saline near St. Genevieve, At nine o'clock we 
arrived at our boat. From the iſland where we found the 
french traders, and from whence we embarked in a canoe 
to go to our boat, there is a conſiderable deſcent and rapid 
all the way. Here it is that the french ſettlers cut their 
mill-ſtones. The land along the banks of the river js much 
better than what we met with, when we croſſed the country 
on the 10th of this month. On the high lands, and Parti- 
cularly thoſe on the ſouth-eaſtern ſide, there is abundance of 
red and white cedar, pine-trees, &c. We embarked about 
two o 7 iocks and of Son till nine at night. | 


+34. 


« Auguſt 14. Embarked PR and after IE the! Il- 
| linois lake arrived late in the evening at the Pioria fort. 
ec Auguſt 1 Rowed very . conſtantly. all day, and ar- 
rived at the Mine river in the evening. Here J met. with 
Mr. Janiſte, a french gentleman, and prevailed on him to 
accompany me, in an attempt up this river, to diſcover the 
copper mine. 
. Auguſt 16. Embarked early, and aſcended” the Mine 
river in a ſmall canoe, about fix miles, but could get no 
further, as the river was quite dry a little higher up. It 
runs the above diſtance through very high grounds, is 
rocky and very crooked; the banks of the river are much 
broken, and the paſſage choked with timber; Mr, Janiſte 
ſays, that the current is ſo ſtrong in floods, nothing can 
reſiſt it. The bottom is ſand, green in ſome places, and 
5 red in others; it is ſaid that there is an alum, hill on this 
river. As 1 thought that it was. impoſſible to get to the 
mine by land at this ſeaſon of the year, on account of the 
25 ene mountains, weeds, briars, &c. I. determined to re- 
turn to Kafkaſkias, and accordingly we went back to our 
: 9 embarked about one O clock, and continued rowing 
day and night until 12 o'clock the 18th, when. we entered 
"wn river Miſſifhppi on our 28 to Kaſkaſkias village.” | 


| . nance of congreſs, paſſed the 13th of July 1787, reſpecting ſtates 
to be formed in the ceded territory; which provides, that ah 
ever any of the ſaid ſtates ſhall have 60,000 inhabitants therein, 
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| A ſhort deſcription of the ſtate of Tenaſee, lately called 


the territory of the United States fouth of the river 
Ohio.—[March 9, 1796.] 85 c : 


} 


: Tanz ſtate of Tenaſce, lately called * the territory of the 
United States ſouth of the river Ohio, is that tract of coun- 
try which was ceded to the United States by the ſtate 
of North Carolina, in the year 1589. It is ſituated be- 
| tween the parallels of 35 and 36® 30, extending from the 
great Iron mountain to the river Mifſiſſippi. . 


When we caſt our eyes on the map of any country, 


eſpecially the map of a new country, in which little elſe is 


feen than the ſituation of? mountains, rivers, and plains, we 


are deſirous to know what is the ſtate of its ſoil and climate; 
what are the advantages its inhabitants may be expected 


to enjoy, or the difficulties under which they muſt labour. 
A general anſwer to theſe queſtions, as they reſpect the 


Tenaſſee government, is the object of this publication. 


We diſcover, at firſt ſight, that the ſtate is cut into 
eaſtern and weſtern diviſions, by Cumberland mountain, a 
ridge near 3o miles broad ; and it is probable that the com- 


mercial connexions of people who live in the eaftern divi- 
© Gon, may be different from thoſe of the weſtern inhabitants. 

The great iſland on Holſton river is not above 340 miles 
from Richmond in Virginia, along a good waggon road; 


* 'The legiſlature of the territory of the United States ſouth of 


the river Ohio, at their ſeflion in July 1795, made a law for num- 


bering the inhabitants, in order to determine whether they were 
not entitled to all the privileges of a ftate, according to an ordi- 


en- 


ſuch ftate ſhall be admitted by its delegates into the congreſs of the 


Vnited States, on an equal footing with the original ſtates, in all 


reſpects whatever.” On taking the cenſus, it appeared, that there 
were in the territory 77,262 inhabitants, of whom 66,649 were 
free perſons : whereupon the governor, in purſuance of the law, 


called a convention, who lately met at Knoxville, formed a conſti- 
/%%%%ͤ ] ³ —! !!!. ! | 
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whence we may conclude that the ſettlers on Holſton will 
ere a conſiderable intercourſe with the atlantic ſtates : 
ut people who live to the weſtward of Cumberland moun- 
tain, will ſend their produce to market by means of the 
M.iſſiſſippi. This remarkable difference in their ſituation 
will probably induce the inhabitants of thoſe diſtricts to 
employ themſelves differently; for the moſt proper or pro- 
fitable productions in one ſettlement, may not be moſt pro- 
fitable in the other. | | 
The Holfſton ſettlement contains 62,338 inhabitants, 
though in the year 1775 it hardly contained 2000. The 
land in this ſettlement is generally fertile; but the face of 
the country is much broken. Placed, as it is, between two 
large mountains, we may readily ſuppoſe that the farmer 
never ſuffers by the want of rain. The ſoil produces wheat, 
barley, indian corn, hemp, and flax, in great perfection. 
Phyſicians have not hitherto found their way to that coun- 
try, for the people have not been fick. They enjoy a tem- 
perate climate, eaſe, and abundance. 8 | 
Iron ore abounds in that country. A capital furnace and 
forge have lately been erected on Holſton, near the Virginia 
line. There is a bloomery below the mouth of Wataga, and 
another 25 miles above the mouth of Frenchbroad. There 
ara alſo ſundry lead- mines in the ſettlement, one in parti- 
cular on Frenchbroad river, that produces 75 per cent. in 
pure lead. % 1 FAY N 
The greateſt part of the ſtate of Tenaſee lies on the weſt 
ſide of Cumberland mountain; and though that count 
has hardly been ſettled ten years by civilized men, it natu- 
rally claims the greateſt ſhare of our attention, becauſe it is 
extenſive, and will probably become the reſidence of a nume- 
rous and powerful colony. „„ = | 
The mean diſtance between Cumberland mountain and 
the Miſſiſſippi is about 230 miles. This, at 103 miles 
broad, gives 15 millions of acres; and it is generally agreed, 
that 11 or 12 millions of that land may be cultivated to ad- 
vantage; ſuch is the proportion of arable land, The na- 
tives, who formerly inhabited that country, muſt have been 
very numerous; we ſeldom go more than five or fix miles 
along the banks of Cumberland river, without finding a 
large burying-place, the evident remains of a conſiderable 
town. As the Indians had their choice of land, and do not 
appear to have been equally numerous in other places, we 
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may ſuppoſe e they found this to be a foil on which they could 
live with the greateſt eaſe, 

BOUNDARIES. —lIt is bovndet! by the ta tes of Virginia and 
Kentucky on the north; by North- Carolina on the caſt; 
by South. Carolina and Georgia on the fouthz and by the 
river Miſſifiippi, which ſeparates it from the ſpaniſh pro- 
vince of Louiilana, on the weſt. 

Diy;s10ns.—lt is divided into three dig ricts: Waſhing- 


ton, Hamilton, and Mero; containing nine counties; 


Washington, Sullivan, Green, Hawkins, KP, Jeffexions 
Davidſon, Sumner, and Tenaſe. 
SITUATION, It is fituate between the — 3 575 and 
365 30 north, which parallels form its northern and Io 
ern . its breadth therelore,is, 104 miles, and its 
length, from the North-Carolina line to the \Milliflippis 


about 400, miles. 


Rivers, —There, are, few. 83 fo. _ Rea 
by crecks and rivers: the principal are the Miſſiſſippi, 


Tenaſee, Cumberland, Holiton, Clinch, Wolf, Uarchee, 


Forked-deer, Obion, and Reelfoot, _ +. | 
Ce © Tenaſce, formerly called by the. french Che. 6 
rokee, empties itſelf into the Ohio, nearly 66, miles above | 
its junction with the Miſſiſippi. 5 odt> x 

The Cumberland, called by the yy Sbavegon, 


diſcharges. its waters in n the Ghio, ten wiles above the mouth 


of the Tenaſee. 

Holſton rivcx, the, principab north fork ef the Tenaſce, 
receives in its, bed, beforę its junction with the Tenaſee, 
ſeyeral conſiderable rivers, Nolachucky, Wattauga, French. : 
braad, and Little river. f Ti 2 IE. (I 4 IL 7 ; 

Clinch runs into the Tenaſce bolow the 8 of | 


Holſton. Duck river empties into the Tunafee below the 


Muſcle ſhoals, and Elk river above Mims" 10 | 
Emery river is a branch of Cline N tiny | 
Obed river, the Caney-for k, Red riv a Stone river, and - 

Harpeth, are conſiderable branches of Cumberland river. 

This country contains, beſides, a large number. of dll, na- 

rain Te Bald, Iron, and back . 5 
tains, which form the eaſtern boundary of this territory, and 


ſeparate it from North-Carolina, are a 882 of mountains 


20 21S » 
AQ | OA | 
For a more particular account o the ri len ſee 88 p. 36, 


3,48, and. ae 275 398 Doc ID ie is 5 8857 r ji 1 
e 8 \ R: 
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STATE OP TENASEE. 516 
running nearly ſouth-weſtwardly. Clinch mountain divides 
the waters of Holſton and Clinch rivers. / 


The large Cumberland mountain ſeparates che taſtes 


inhabitants of this government from the weſtern ones. 
Towns — Knoxville, the capital and ſeat of government, 
was eſtabliſhed by William Blount, eſq. the firſt governor 
of this territory; is ſituate in à beautiful ſpot on the north 
bank of Holſton river, a few miles below the mouth of 
Frenchbroad. This town is remarkable' for the treaty held 
by governor Blount in 1791, with the chiefs and head war- 
riors of the Cherokee nation. It is the reſident of the pub- 
lic officers of government. A printing- office is eſtabliſhed 
here, and the inhabitants enjoy the advantage of commu- 
nicating to every part of the United States by poſt. The 
ſuperior court of law, the court of equity for Hamilton 


diſtrict, and the court of pleas and quarter feſſion for Knox 


county, are held in this town, which is in a very . 
8 ſituation. | 
© Naſhville, on the ſouth benk of cumberkind river, i is the 
diſtrict town of Mero: the courts of the diſtrict are held 
here. The Davidſon academy, which is richly” endowed, 
is in this town, _ © | 
Joneſborough, the capital of Waſhington diſtrict, is the 

ſeat of the courts of the dittridt, 

There are ſeveral other ſmall towns chat bid fair to in- 
creaſe i in. conſequence. 

'Roaps and Disrances,—From Knoxville, be preſent 
ſeat of government, to 'Philydetphia, is 650 miles, 2 


Miles. 

From Knoxville to Long-iſland, on Holſton, is 100 

| | Abingdon CCTV — 1 413 210 43 
Fort Chiſſel | — 855 l 4014 

Engliſh's fm New er Abe el 11/24. 
gens, As FOWL i) le ent r (Kn 

Big lick 1137 1 eh mn, 001 een bY 33 

Liberty n 10 ene e 002 53 ee 

New London 9 4 75 978 ad (5013805 11499, 5 25 

Floods — ; - 227213 243A 

Powhatan court-houſe A wolle ge. . 65 
een 7 3 V 79 37 {15 100 1 Ot 1 M1 5114 15 1107 di! 2.32 

HISKLUDEE i mid 6. 2: OG JS SITON 1603 $1 07 rpms 
1 From Knoxville to Richmond 494 

e : l ©} 3 


Theſe two roads are very good e ee ;. and the 


price of tranſportation of any goods or articles from Rich- 


mond to Knoxville does not exceed four dollars per cwt. 
LI12 From 
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From Knoxville to Naſhville the Giftance is 183 miles, 
viz, 


1 Miles. 

From Knoxville to South-weſt Point WE; 3 5 

Big lick garriſon, on Cumberland — 80 

%%% ] ³»w 32 
Naſhville „ — 36 | 

| 5 I 


de "Dy 
. x - 
Lin © — a : ; 


= 


The 80 railes between the two e are not yet 
ened for waggons; but families moving to the ſettlements 


; on Cumberland, ſend generally their Rs by water from 


Knoxville down the Tenaſce river. 


f Miles. 

Fi om Naſhville to Lexington, in Kentucky, 22 tom 190 
Three forks of Redr river 28 
. Barren river 5 5 '- "_ 32 
Wut 5 J é 50 


It et Ps throught been „ 8 
In the ſummer of 1795, 4 good waggonf road was cut 
nd Cumberland mountain, and it was paſſed by 30 or 
40 waggons in the fall. The late Fricadly conduct of the 
Cherckee Indians, in conſequence of a. long talk with go- 
vernor Blount, and the amicable. diſpoſition of the ſpaniſh 

government, have greatly altered the condition of ſettlers on 

emberland river, and made them perfectly happy. Several 
thouſands croſſed the Cumberland mountain in. September, 
October, and November laſt, in detached families, without 
a guard, and without danger. The Indians treated them 


with kindneſs, viſited their camps at night, ad police 


them plentifully with yeniſon, /,, 

From Naſhville, on Cumberland river, to „ Lexington, in 
Kentucky, i 190 miles. 

From Naſhville to. Ne Orleans the diſtance. by! land is 
about 450 miles the country in, general level; and a good 
road might be cut at a ſmall eypence. Fs N 5 

CLIMATE.— The climate in this countr is, very tempe- ; 
rate 3 and the; experience of ten JEars , 185 us that it is 


; healthy; The piercing, northerly ly winds that prevail, during 


the winter, in the atlantic ſtates, ſeldom moleſt the in- 


e on Cucbegland river, r. they, have no great 
mountains 


[i 
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mountains to the north or the weſtward. The inhabitants 
of the atlantic ſtates are alſo ſubjected to ſudden changes 
in the atmoſphere, ariſing from their vicinity to the ocean; 
the air that comes from the ſurface of the ſea, eſpecially 
from the warm gulf-ſtream in winter, muſt be very 
different in its temperature from the air that comes acroſs 
cold and high mountains; but the great diſtance between 
the Cumberland ſettlers and the ocean, conſidering that 
many great mountains are interpoſed, effectually ſecures 
them againſt the bad effects of thoſe ſudden changes, 
North-eaſterly ſtorms never reach this country; 

Other circumſtances prefent themſelves, by which we 
may account for the remarkable healthineſs of this ſettles 


| ment. Lime-ſtone is common on both fides of Cumberl 
land mountain. The bottom of a river on the weſt fide' 


| of the mountain is frequently a continued ſtratum of this 


rock. It is generally known that ſmall ſtreams, of water © 


are apt to diſappear in countries that abound in lime-ſtone z 5 


this is occaſioned, doubtleſs, by the great fiflures that are 


common in thoſe rocks ; ; from the ſame cauſe it Wen 
ariſes, that we ſeldom find marſhes or ſtagnant waters wh 
there is much lime- ſtone. In this ſtate we find no ſtagnan 
waters; and this is certainly one“ of the reaſons why the 


the fan latitude, near the coaſt in Carolina. Whether it 


proceeds from the goodneſs of the water, the purity of the 


air, the temperature of the climate, or whatever elſe may 


have Been the cauſe, the inhabitants of that country have 
certainly beef remarkably healthy, ever ſinre they ſettled 
on the waters of Cumberland river; wmenes 3 it e the : 


F-£* 74 
"& 


climate is healthy and pleaſant, 


Men frequently change their habitations in queſt of A 


detter 7 ; and the man who can enjoy, the greateſt de- 
ee 0 
ave the moſt defirable habitation 


prospects 6 the man wid is ener a ſettlement; Feu 
laces are more healthy; there is none more fertile; and 


there is hardly any other place in which the firmer! can 1 


ſupport Bis Family in fuch a degree öf affluence. The ſoil 


is not only ferrile, but eaffly cultivated. Six hogiheads'of Tos 
bacco for one man does not require more labour than Seay ; 


e in * atlantic 1 and a eee 
| HG ©. to 


inhabitants are not afflicted with thoſe bilious and ifiters' 
mitting fevers, which are ſo frequent, and often fatal, in 


health; eaſe, and plenty, is E er ere, 5 
$ remar 


in view, perHaps thefe art few ates 55 ehedem fairer | 
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to this appears in every other crop. In the culture of corn 
the difference is greater. This circumſtance alone would 
ſecure abundance to the induſtrious man; but we muſt alſo 
recollect that, in cold climates, the farmer is ſhot up or pre- 
vented from working ſeveral months in the year, during 
which cold ſeaſon I is conſuming his ſtores, and his cattle 
are making greater deſtruction. When we conſider the 
quantity of food that muſt be laid up for the neceſſary ſup- 
port of ſtock in cold climates we may fairly calculate, that 
half of the farmer's time is ſpent in making proviſion for his 
cattle, or in ſheltering himſelf; from the weather. In the 


| ſtate of Tenaſee cattle at preſent ſupport themſelves among 
the reeds, pea-vines, rye-graſs, and clover ; but when the 


progreſs! ob cultivation ſhall have deſtroyed the wild range, 


; it is obvious that the fodder: and ſtraw obtained from the 


ordingsy:erops, wal be more e than ſuseient to ſupport the 
cattle. i 9 22 

Let us eric this a. KY is granted that, f in old 
climares, more than half of the farmer's time is loſt from 
labour by intemperate weather, or taken up in working for 
the ſupport of his cattle; this giyes an odds of two to one 
in favour of che country that has been deſcribed. We are 
next to recollact, that one days labour in this country pro- 
duces: more than twice as much grain, or other proviſions, 
as it produces in common land, and in a northern climate; 3 


this gives anotlier difference of two to one, which makes 


four to one throughout the year: but conſidering. that in- 


duſtry, ãn allo countries, bears ſome; proportion to the ne- 


ceſſities of the inhabitants, we ſhall ſuppoſe that the farmer 


in this territory during the year raiſes only twice as much 


proviſion for i family as he could raiſe on common land 
in a colſter climata; and the difference, as it reſpects him- 
ſelf, muft, be. imait nſe. In this country he would live in 
great affluence; orcbęecome xich, by that męaſurę of induſtry. 
which, imthe ther Gruktion, would hardly be a dcs 
the ſupport ofa miſerabla life. HO 2443 mot 

People, however, zare . ſeldem contented ich the Dons. 


neceſſaries of life. There are certain luxuries which the 


progreſs of fociety has taught. us to conſider as neceſſary. 


Sugar, coffee, and tea, belong te this claſs 3/8 do ſundry 


articles of foxeigh dreſs. What is the farmer to, fell in the 
weſtern part of 'therdtatey)- that he maybe enabled to buy 
foreign articles? He lives ata Rooks dittanse m 2 POP ; 
is he to, e CCC 
att; . I 


. 
— 
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It is very rema kable, that the farmer has more uſe for 
ſalt in the weſtern country, that in the atlantic ſtates, 
His cattle, in that country, will no: thrive without falt; 
and this is the only thing at preſent he has any occaſion to 
give them, It has alrcady been obſerved, that lime-ſtone 
abounds in the weſtern country; this ſtone is not found in 
the ſouthern ſtates, until we approach the firſt ridge of 
mountains. As we travel weſtward, we find lead-ore and 
falt-ſprings in abundance. Does this country abound in 
articles that are ſeldom found in the atlantic ſtates, | becauſe 
it is compoſed of the original mother earth; whereas the 
land near the coaſt, in the middle and ſouthern ſtates, is 
adventitions? Be this as it may, the ſalt-ſprings that are 
found in every part of the weſtern country, afford the ut- 
moſt relief to the inhabitants, whoſe cattle, from the qua- 
lity of their food, have more need of ſalt than thoſe who 
are nearer the ſea. Hitherto the ſalt-works have not been 
judiciouſly managed, either at Kentucky or the Cumberland 
ſettlement; and yet ſalt, made from the water of ſalt- 
ſprings, may be purchaſed fon une dollar the buſhel. As 
the ſource can never fail, and the mode of preparing it is 
capable of great improvement, we may reaſonabhy ſuppoſe 
that the average price of ſalt made on, Cumberland river, 
will be threerfourths of a dollar the buſhel. nnr Sat 

The ſettlers have not had much experience of bringing 
loaded boats up the Miſſiſſippi; hut they calculate, from the 


trips they have made, that falt may be freighted from New 


Orleans to Naſhville, at rather leſs than':three-cighths: of a 
dollar the buſhel; and it appears, from ſimilarſ experiments, 
that pork, flour, or other produce, may be cafily:taken from 
Naſhville to New Orleans at leſs than three-eighths of a 
dollar the barrel. Thoſe caleulations regard the Miffiſſippi 


in its preſent ſtate; with all its circular bendings, the banks 


covered with trees, and no part of the upper country ſettled; 
but the river, at preſent, is more than double the neceſſary 
length. From the mouth of'tthe river Ohio to New Or- 
leans, the preſent diſtance by water is fuppoſed to be foo 
miles: the direct diſtance is confiderably ſhort of g oomiles. 
Innaviga ting that river we often find places like a horſe- 
ſhe, here we do not gain mort than à mile by ſailing or 
rowing five miles. Everyone / of thoſe bends may be cut 
off at a ſmall expente. Let a common ditch, three or four 
fee tdeep, bedug acroſs thoſe nee ks of land, the roots being 
cut away when the river is low, and the next flood, by the 
ne” | | ES ES rapidity 
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rapidity of the ſtream through the ſhort paſſage, will 3 
the ditch to a navigable channel. An experiment of this 
kind has been made with ſucceſs, at a place called Point 
Coupee. Iwo great benefits will ariſe from this proceſs 
of giving the river a ſtraight courſe; one half of the time 
and labour in aſcending the river will be ſaved by ſhorten- 
Ing the diſtance. This caſe ſuppoſes that veſſels aſcend the 
river by the . of oars and poles, without fails, which is 
generally the caſe at preſent, becauſe the river is ſo crooked, 
that no wind can be fair; bit in caſe the chief bendings of 
the river ſhould be cut off, as a ſoutherly wind prevails there 
for the greater part of the year, every veſſel would aſcend 
by the uſe of fails, and the difficulties 'of that nayigation 
would be reduced to a trifle. Conſidering what would 
be the utmoſt expence of tranſporting ſalt Pom New Or- 
leans to Naſhville, and conſidering that Naſhville is 2 or 
oo miles by water farther, from New Orleans than ſome 
other parts of the territory, and preſuming that a great ſhare 
of the preſent expence may he ſaved by practicable i improve- 
ments in the navigation of the Miſſiffippi, we may readily 
conclude, that the mere freight of the luxuries of life muſt 
be a ſmall object to the inhabitants of that territory. As 
matters are now circumſtanced, . the navigation of the 
Miſſſiſſippi being free *, the ſettlers on Cumberland river 
can take their produce to i ſhipping port, at leſs expence 
than it can be waggoned 50 miles in any country. 

As the country that has been deſcribed, is capable of pro- 
ducing, in great perfection, every article that grows in the 
atlantic ates, there are, no leading circumſtances by which 
we can fibly determine what is likely to be the general 
courſe of 57 pls or the particular articles in which jts moſt 
valuable exports will conſiſt, Ys 1 n pork, 
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j 
* 
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1 The windy 4 e in 8 pain 197 Mi: ae 
contains ſuch indiſputable iproofs of Welproeity and liberal ſenti- 
ment, as cannot fail to beger and cheriſn confidence and affection 
in 82 citizen of the United States towards the ſpaniſn nation, 
Such effects of a treaty are more deſirable, and perliaps more pro- 
fitable to the conceding party, than thoſe indignant, ſentiments that 
muſt rankle in the, breaſt of eyery freeman, who conſiders himſelf 

oppreſſed by unequal terms, that might ſeem to be die tated Pf envy, 
or the pride of strength,. 55 
" thoſp 
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thoſe articles il doubtleſs be exported in a greater or leſs 
quantity, according to the demand; but it appears moſt pro- 
bable, that the inhabitants will ak their chief remittances 
in tobacco, hemp, rice, indigo, and cotton. 'The low 
grounds on the Miſſiflippi muſt produce great crops of rice; 
and it has already been obſerved, that the high grounds near 
that river are particularly favourable to the culture of indigo 
and cotton. The article laſt mentioned muſt be a conſtant 
fource of wealth to the planter, becauſe its value is con- 
ſiderable when compared with its weight, and it muſt be in 
conſtant demand in foreign markets. It is hardly neceflary 


to obſerve, that in a country where timber of the beſt and 


moſt durable quality, and all other materials. abound, ne- 
| ceſſary for ſhipping, the inhabitants will doubtleſs build ſhips 
for a diſtant market. 

By tracing the ſhort lines which mark the ting boun- 
dary, we diſcover, that all the lands on Duck, ri iver and Elk 
river, as well as on the ſeveral rivers which run into the 
Miſſiſſippi, continue to be e by the Indians; and 
thoſe lands are among, the beſt in th at country.” It may be 
obſerved, at the fame time, k at all th hoſe lands: A re claimed 
by the Chickaſaws, a ſmall tribe of ricndly Fan. We 
may be aſſured, that the government of He United States 
will not permit "thoſe lands tobe ſettled, without, the con- 
ſent of the Indians; ; but we muſt diſcover that the natural 
progreſs of things, 1 in a ort time, will render a cor idera- 
ble part of that country, eſpecially the lands. on the Miflife 
ſippi, uſeleſs to the Indians, and neceſſary to 0 the, whites. 
Numerous boatmen, paſſing up and down the xiver, will 
have frequent occaſion” to go 'on ſhore; they” will need re- 
freſhments, Many who go down on rafts' or | boats, will re- 
turn by land; they will deſtroy the game. In od word, 
every man who lives 6tr tha weſtern, waters uſt be e in- 
tereſted in having ſettl ments on the Mifi ;flippi. - There 
can be little difficulty in making a Vargain for 2 country 
that is of, great uſe to the whites, and little, uſa to the In- 
| dians. | The true intereſt of the United States would point 
out a price for thoſe lands, that would enable the Chicka- 


ſaws to live in a degree of caſe and affluence, which other. . 


wiſe they can never expect. Suppoſe the Indians: thould 
cede all the lands td the northward'of Wolf river ß in that 
caſe," the amount of the North- Carolina grants being de- 
ducted; the he United States Wl have ar leaſt "fix. millions of 
Acres of . land for ſale. Lands 2 ſuch 4 a alte, — 
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ſo near the ſea, will hardly be ſold, even by the public, for 
leſs than one dollar the acre, while individuals are ſelling 
worſe lands, in worſe ſituations, for twice that price. Six 
millions of acres, at one dollar, would bring 6,000,000 
dollars, by which a debt to that amount muſt be cxtin- 
guiſhed, and 260,000 dollars per annum ſaved to the na- 
tional treaſury. Suppoſe the twentieth part of the money 
thus ſaved, or 18, O00 dollars, was paid annually to the 


Cbickaſaws, one half in corn, or other proviſions, at a 
ſtipulated price, and the other half in clothing; is it not 
obvious that their condition would be greatly mended, and 


equally clear that the ſtate of our finances would be much 


improved by fach a regulation? It is true, that indian 


lands have commonly been obtained on terms much lefs 
profitable to the Indians, and more expenſive to the whites; 


but it may be preſumed that experience will teach us to 
forſake the old plan, ſince it is neither recommended by the 


dictates of humanity nor the rules of economy. © | 
Such is the territory ſouth of the Ohio. The eaſtern di- 
viſion, as we have obſerved, is compoſed: of ſmall moun- 


_ tains and vallies, which are extended in the direction of 


the rivers. There is no plain, or track of arable land, 
of any conſiderable width, in that ſettlement; but the val- 
lies are generally fertile. In the great weſtern” divifion, 


there is not a ſingle eminence or ridge, that claims the name 


of a mountain. This country, nevertheleſs, is ſufficiently 
diverfified by riſing ground, and bears no reſemblance to 


the continued plain, which is found near the coaſt, in the 


middle and ſouthern ſtates. The rich lands near Cumberland 


river are conſiderably broken by knobs or ſhort hills; but 


thoſe hills have lime-ſtone for their baſis, and are fertile and 


fit for cultivation to the very top. Streams that run in op- 


poſite directions are uniformly divided by riſing ground, 


and ſome of the ridges axe ch ſUiderably elevated; but they 


are generally covered with good foil, and are ſeldom"tov 
ſteep for the plough. There are two remarkable ridges, 
or broken tracts; in that tountry of eonfiderable dimenſions, 8 
which are not incladed in the abbve defcription; for they 


are ſtony or barren tin muny places! The: firft of thofe 


ridges divides the waters ef Cumberland triber From thoſe | 
of the Tenafee; it is broad as it approaches the foot of 

Cumberland mountain, or rather diverfiffed if that part by 
alternate hills and plains; but the plains, being chiefly with-⸗ 


out timber, are called barrens. T he ſecond remarkable 


tract 
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tract of broken or barren land, begins near che mouth of 
Tenaſee, dividing the waters of that river from thoſe of the 
Miſſiſſippi, and "extending ſoutherly towards the Chicka- 
ſaw towns. The ſmall rivers that run into the Miſſiſſippi, 


have their heads in this ridge, It is, in ſome parts, above 


20 miles broad, riſing at the very margin of the Tenaſce. 
It is covered with long graſs, having little or no timber, ex- 


cept a {mall gromh on the watcrcourles, which are nume- 


rous. 


The territory weſt of Cumberland mountain has 8 | 


ſtated at fifteen millions of acres ; but this calculation leaves 


eight millions for the Holſton ſettlement, which is certainly 
too much. The amount that may remain for ſale on that 
ſide of the mountain, has, in round numbers, been ſtated 
at ſix millions; but the quantity, in all probability, will be 


conſiderably greater, without including the great tract of 
vacant land ſouth of the Frenchbroad, nor the conſiderable 
tracts of arable land that are found in Cumberland moun- 
tain, nor thoſe in the Cumberland barrens, ſo called, where 
the land, though without timber, is frequently very good; 
the Indians formerly, in burning the long graſs, muſt have 
deſtroyed the trees; 


It is probable that all the lands, to the ncrthined; of: the | 


great bend of the Tenaſce, may hereafter be joined to thoſe 
ceded by North-Carolina, ſo as to form one ſtate ; ſuch a 
ſtate would have a natural boundary; and when we conſider 


that the Creeks and Chactaws live to the ſouthward, who 


are numerous nations, together with the Chickaſaws, we 
ſhall be apt to mark the latitude of the ſouth. bend, for 2 


long ſeries of years, as our ſouthern ne 1 the pn. 


| Poſe of ſettlement, 


. 


The reader has; been :nformed; that the ſoil, "ha and 


productions, of the country on the weſtern waters, are 


different from thoſe in tlie atlantic ſtates; and it has been 
intimated, that the whole face of nature in that country 
bears a different, appearance. Obſervations concerning 
things t that are new or uncommon, ſhould be made and re- 
ceived with caution; but the reader cannot fail to realize 


the narrative, if he takes the trouble of recollecting two or 


three remarkable facts; to which: refer has already been 
had. , 

In the, atlantic, Rates, the ſtrata of W are 13 

and inclined conſiderably to the horizon, being, at a me- 


dium, 0 W to the axis of the earth... In the weſt- 
| ern 
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ern country, the ſtrata are conſtantly found parallel to the 


horizon. 


In the atlantic ſtates, ſalt-ſprings are ſeldom or ne yer 
found. In the weſtern country they abound in every part. 

In the atlantic ſtates, r is very ſcarce, and is ob- 
tained with difficulty. In the weſtern country, it is common, 
and frequently appears within a few feet of the ſurface. 

One of thoſe countries mult have ſuffered prodigious con- 
vulſions; the other may be ſuppoſed to retain more of its 
original form. Is it at all ſurpriſing, that a country, ſo dif- 
ferent in its ſtructure, its appearance, and eſſential qualities, 
ſhould produce more plentihil crops, or that it ſhould engage 
a'confiderable degree of public attention? 


A ſhort deſcription, of the ſouth-weſtern territory, in a letter 


from a refident there, dated July 1799 
"THE territory of the United States, ſouth of the river 
Ohio, is that tract of country ſituate between 35 atid 364 
degrees north latitude, being bounded on the north” by 
Kentucky, on the ſouth by Georgia, on the eaſt by North 
Carolina, and on the weſt by the river Miſliflippi. It was 
originally part of North«Carolina, but was ceded to thet 
United States in the year 1789; the Cumberland country 
and fettle ments are included in its limits, all together forming 


£ 


an extent of country of not leſs that! go mies in length; its 


width #5out ros miles. | e e 
Thie rfftiirat advantages which this temperate climate'poſ- 


ſeffes, "exceed thoſe of any other part of the United States, 


or ©} erhaps of the world. A circumſtance pectiliar to this 
country iv, that the forl-will yield all the productions com- 


mon to Both the northern and ſouthern climates: here iti s 


cuftdtnary to fee in the ſame field, or fields contigudus to 
each other, eat, indian corn, rye, barley, rice, tobaceo, 
hemp, indip 1divo, cotton; and every kind of vegetable, growing 5 
to tile greateſt" perfecłion. Perſons who habe ſèen this coun- 
try, and who have been actuſtomed to the cultivation of 
vines, ſay tat there is no doubt but that it will be extreme · 
ly productiee of wine, whenever it becomes fufffeientiy po- 
pulated to make it proper to attend to that object; and it is 

probable that the time is not far diſtant, when population 
will have made fuch advances as to enable the people to at. 
. l 8 : & 3 ; ; ; . Sake 4 
From the Philadelphia gazette of Oct. x 7» 7795. þ 1 
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eren 


in this ſalubrious air. From the northern ſtates the emigra- 
tion here has been little or none: the greater facility xt 4 : 
moving families down the Ohio to Kentucky, is one reaſon , 
of it; and the, intercourſe of the inhabitants of it with the 
northern people being very ſmall, and of courſe no oppor- 
tunity of their becoming acquainted with its merits, is ano- 
ther; but then there is no doubt that the ſouth-weſtern poſ- 
ſeſſas many advantages over Kentucky, or the territory north- 
weſt of the Ohio, One advantage is the abundant ſupplies 
of water from the beſt ſprings, that are to be found diſperſed 
all over the face of this country z, many of them large 
enough, at their very ſources, to turn mill conſtruced 
for the purpoſes, of grinding ox other manufactures. The 
circumſtance, of this being as well watered a country as any in 
the world, added to the general temperature of the aif, _ 
5 N NIS ee It: | up- 
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| ſuppoſed to be the real cauſes of the inhabitants enjoyirig a 
greater degree of health, than in any other part of Ame- 
rica. c ; 

So great are the natural advantages of water in this coun- 

try, that it is aſſerted with truth, there is not a ſpot in it 20 
miles diſtant from a boatable navigation, from whence the 
farmer, planter, or manufacturer, may with cheapneſs, ſafety, 
and eaſe, convey his different articles for foreign markets, 
down the great river Tenaſee, or Cumberland, into the 
Ohio and Miſſiſſippi, and thence to New Orleans. The face 
of this country may be ſaid to be generally irregular : except 
on the river bottoms, we find no land entirely level; but 

ſimnce lands have become valuable, and the moſt hilly parts, 

as welt as the river bottoms, are peopling, the hills and 
worſt-looking lands produce not leſs than 30 to 49 buſhels 
of indian corn to the acre; and although the bottoms will 
produce more than double as much indian corn, the uplands 
are found beſt adapted to the growth of ſmall grain; what 
time may do by reducing thoſe lands, and thereby rendering 
them more fit for raiſing of wheat, rye, &c. is yet to be ex- 
perienced; but little or no alteration has been diſcovered in 
the foib by a few years cultivation. This country cannot but 
be conſidered as offering a welcome to the emigrant; on his 
arrival in it, even in the moſt inclement ſeaſon of the year, 
he can eaſily, with his wn hands, let him be ever ſo bad 
an artificer, erect a building entirely ſufficient to repel all 
the evils which are here felt from the weather: his cattle 
are ſupported from the ſpontaneous growth of the fields and 
woods, which afford an excellent range, even in the coldeſt 

ſeaſon | 67) 30 477, ee DL eden 027 6, 
So great is the fertility of the ſoil, that the inhabitants 

with little labour raiſe thrice as much-grainias ſupplies their 

families, and the balance is hoſpitably given up to the emi- 
grant, or thoſe who from accident” have been deprived of 5 
| luſtenance. ' Here there is not the ſanie neceſſity to ſecure” 
yourſelf in your houſe from the invaſion of the winds; for 
they are harmleſs, and do not poſſeſs the injulious qualities. 
of thoſe experienced in the atlantic ſtates. Here are no 
ſudden changes frem heat to cold, effected by the different 
directions of the winds; but the inhabitants are equally ſe-_ 
cured from the cold chilling blaſts of the northweſt 'and 
northleaſt winds, as from the warm'relaxing/ breezes of the 
ſouth. The ſtate of the air is only-materially/affe&ed' by the 
gradnal approach or departure of the fun; in * | _ 
n . 3 | : an 
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hand of nature has placed its firſt bleſſings on this land, and 
proclaimed that, whoever be the inhabitants, they muſt be 
happy and independent. There is not a neceſſary, and but 
few luxuries of life, which cannot bere be attained with 
eaſe. Salt, ſugar, iron, lead, ſaltpetre, copperas, &c: abound 
everywhere. In this climate the ſyſtem of nature ſeems to 
57 5 its higheſt vigour;, and there is no neceſſary production 

the earth, ſea, or air, proper for the comfort of e 
that is not found here. 

The modes of getting titles to lands have been various 
here. At the time North-Carolina ceded. to congreſs this 
territory, they reſerved the right of {till laying on its lands 
all warrants then iſſued, which warrants are now all appro- 
priated; and as there is a great deal more land in this terri- 
tory than they. could cover, it is probable they have been 
laid on the beſt, particularly as there is ſcarcely. any annoy- 
ance met with by the white people from the Indians; and 
the country has therefore been freely explored; For the 
lands on which the warrants have been laid, North-Carolina 
has iſſued patents agreeable to the ceſſion act. Another 
made lately adopted, "of obtaining a prior claim to lands in 
this country, is by a ſurvey and location, which, there is no 
doubt, will give a priority of entry in the United States“ 
land office, when opened; which, I am told, will be the 
caſe at the next ſeſſion of congreſs :- and, if the form of 
the bill I have ſeen ſhould be adopted, it will give a perſon 
in Philadelphia the fame opportunity of confirming} and? . 
completing a title to the lands-under theſe ſurveys: that the: 
people reſident in this country have. Another mode which: 
has been ſuppoſed to ſecure a right to land is, that people 
have ſet dawn on the lands which they like beſt, that were 
not. before appropriated, and expect to be allowed a right of 

pre- emption; but this is ſuppoſed to be the worſt kind of: 
claim, as they have never, paid any conſideration for them; 
and for the ſurveys and locations thee: furycyer . N 
other fees have been paid. 

Ahe. city of Columbia, the new 1 * the Hate of: 
South-Carolina, in America, is finiſhed, and the feat of go- 
vernment has been removed there from Charleſton, The 
new city of Raleigh, intended for the capital of the ſtate of 
North-Carolina, is in great forwardneſs. The ſtate adiſices 
are all built, and the ſeat of government 46 ſhortly to be re- 
| moved there from Newbern. The city of Louiſville, the 
new enn the ate of Georgia, is completed. The le- 

gilaturs 
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ne held their firſt ſeſſion there laſt year. The city of 
| Knoxville is appointed to be the capital of the new ſtate of 
'Tenaſee. 5 — | Ts ; 


: i 


Conſtitution of the ſtate of Tenaſee, unanimouſly eſtabliſhed 
in convention at Knoxville, on the ſixth day of February. 


Wr, the people of the territory of the United States ſouth of 
the river Ohio, having the right of admiſſion into the general go- 
vernment as a member ſtate thereof, conſiſtent with the conſtitution 
of the United States, and the act of ceſſion of the ſtate of North- Ca- 
rolina, recognizing the ordinance for the government of the terri- 
tory of the United States north-weſt of the river Ohio, do ordain 
and eſtabliſh the following conſtitution, or form of governments. 
and do mutually agree with each other to form ourſelves into a tree, 
and independent ſtate, by the name of the ſtate of Tenaſee. 


5 e „ 
Sect. 1. The legiſlative authority of this ſtate ſhall be 
veſted in a general aſſembly, which ſhall confiſt of a ſenate 
and houſe of repreſentatives, both dependent. on the people. 
Sect. 2. Within three years after the firſt meeting of the 
general aſſembly, and within every ſubſequent term of ſeven | 
years, an enumeration of the taxable inhabitants ſhall be 
made in ſuch manner as ſhall be directed by law; the num- 
ber of repreſentatives thall, at the ſeveral periods of making 
ſuch enumeration, be fixed by the legiflature, and apportion- 
ed among the ſeveral counties, according to the number of 
taxable inhabitants in each; and ſhall never be leſs than 22, 
nor greater than 26, until the number of taxable inha- 
bitants be 40,000 ; and after that event, at ſuch ratio 
that the whole number of repreſentatives ſhall never ex- 
ceed 40, „„ Te, = | 
Sec. 3. The number of ſenators ſhall, at the ſeveral pe- 
riods of making the enumeration before mentioned, be fixed 
by the legiſlature, and apportioned among the diſtricts, form- 
ed as hereinafter directed, according to the number of 
taxable inhabitants in each, and ſhall never be leſs than one 
third, nor more than one half of the number of repreſenta- 
tives. | | 5 1 8 | 
Sect, 4 The ſenators fhall be choſen by diſtricts, to be 
TT. =; „„ Et | formed 


* 
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formed by the legiſlature, each diſtrict containing ſuch a 
number of taxable inhabitants, as ſhall be entitled to elect- 


not more than three ſenators. When a diſtrict ſhall be com- 
poſed of two or more counties, they ſhall be adjoining, and 
no county ſhall be divided in forming a diſtrict, 

Sect. 5. The firſt election for ſenators and repreſentatives. 
| ſhall commence on the ſecond Thurſday of March next, and 
ſhall continue for that and the ſucceeding day; and the 
next election ſhall commence on the firſt Thurſday of Auguſt 
1797, and ſhall continue on that and the ſucceeding day z 
and for ever after, elections ſhall be held once in two years, 
commencing on the firſt Tan in Auguſt and terminat- 
ing the ſucceeding day. 


Sect. 6. The firſt ſeſſion of the general aſſembly ſaall com- 


mence on the laſt Monday of March next; the ſecond on 
the third Monday of September 1797: and for ever after, 
the general aſſembly ſhall meet on the third Monday of 
ptember next enſuing the then election, and at no other 
period, unleſs as provided for by this conſtitution. 
Seck. 7. That no perſon ſhall be eligible to a ſeat in the 
general aſſembly unleſs he ſhall have reſided three years in 


the ſtate, and one year in the county immediately preceding - 


the election, and ſhall poſſeſs in his own right in the county 
which he repreſents, not leſs than 200 acres of land, and. 
ſhall have attained to the age of 21 years. 


Sect. 8. The ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives, when 


aſſembled, ſhall each chooſe a ſpeaker and its other officers, 


be judges of the qualifications and elections of its members, 


and fit upon its own adjournments from day to day. TO 
thirds of each houſe ſhall conſtitute a quorum to do buſineſs; 


but a ſmaller number may. adjourn from day to day, and 


may be authoriſed by law 'to compel the attendance of an 
ſent members. 
| Sect, 9. Each houſe may 8 the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, puniſh its members for diſorderly behaviour, and 
Vith the concurrence of two thirds, expel a member, but 
not a ſecond time for the ſame offence, and ſhall have 
all other powers neceſſary for the legiſlature of a free 
Kate. 


Sect. 10. Senators and repreſentatives ſhall in all caſes, 


except treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace, be privileged 
from arreſt during the ſeſſion of the general aſſembly, and 
in going to and returning from the ſame; and for any 
ſpeech or debate in eithes fouls they ſhall not be queſtioned 
av any. other place. 


Mm | Seck. 
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| Set; 17. Each houſe may puniſh, by mprifonncend) he” 
ow their ſeſſion, any perſon, 'not | à member, who ſhall be 
guilty of diſreſpect to the houſe, by any diſorderly or n- 
temptuous behaviour in their preſen eee 
Sect. 12. When vacancies Happen in either houſe, the wag 
vernor for the time being. ſhall ifſue writs of election to 
| fill fuch vacancies. ' © x, 9d vant of dviduw tot zero the 


Sect. 13. Neither houſe ſhall, during their ſeſſion; adjourn 


without conſent of the other, for more than three days, nor 


to any other place on. ow in N the wo eee ſhalt 


be fitting. Be 11 
Sect. 14. Bills b originiite'i in Done enden but 00's Boon 


amended, altered, or rejected by the other. 
Be 15. Every bill ſhall be read three times, on ee 

different days in each houſe; and be OE by 'the m—_— 

tive ſpeakers before it becomes a laws 079947 . 
Sect. 16. After a bill has been refed no bill, containing 


the fate ſubſtance, ſhall be paſſed into a law during the 


ſame ſfeſſion. 10 4 O TrrSimifn Od io 130 q 3117 373 4 5 


Sect. 17. The ſtyle of the laws of this ſtate Mall be; Be 
it enacted by the general aſſembly of the ſtatelof Venafce. 

Sect. 18. Lach Houſe mall keep a Journal of its proceed- 
ings, and publiſh them, EXCEPT fach parts as the welfare of 
the ſtate may require to be keptiſceret.Andithe:yeas and 
nays of the members on any queſtiong'iſhall, at the req 
of any two of them, be entered on the journals. 


Sect. 19. The doors of each houſe, and committees obthe: 
wht; ſhall be kept open, unleſs when the be gern r. | 


ſuch as ought to be kept ſoeredsr noir) 199525 15115 


Sect. 20. The legiſlature of this ſtate ſhall not Wierer | 


following officers of government greater annual elan at 
2s follows, until the year 1804; to wit, i Haq docs o 
The governor- not more than 750 dollars. 
The judges of r ſuperior courts, not more that 600 dol- 
lars each. . 
The ſecretary not more than 400 i | 
Ihe treaſurer or treaſurers not more am fur per —— 
for receiving and paying out all monies. 141, 
I be attorney or attornies for the ſtate ſhall receive a com- 
penſation for their ſervices, not eee 50: adtlars don 
each ſuperior court which he ſhall attend, e. 


No member of the legiſlature ſhall rites ens * ane | 


dollar and 75 cents per day, nor more for every 25 miles he 
ſhall travel in-going to and PR. from the e 2 


| ſembly. | 3 N 


144 
8 9 
t 1 
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gect. 21. No money ſhall be drawn from the treaſury, 
155 in conſequence of appropriations made by lam. 
Sect. 22. No perſon, who heretofore hath been, or 1 
after may be, a collecton or holder of public monies, ſhall 
have a ſcat in either houſe of the general aſſembly, until ſuch 
perfan ſhall have accounted for, and paid into the treaſury, 
all ſums for which he may be accountable or liableQ. 
Sect. 23. No judge of any court of law or equity, ſecretary 
of ſtate, attorney general, regiſter, clerk, of any court of 
record, or perſon. holding any office under the authority of 
the United States, ſhall have a ſeat in the general aſſembly 3 
nor- ſhall any perſon, in this ſtate, hold more than one lu- 
crative office at one and the ſame time; provided, that no 
appointment in th militia or to the office of a juſtice of the | 
PR ſhall be confidered as a lucrative office. | 
Sect. 24. No member of the general aſſembly. {ball be eli 
ible to any office or place of truſt, except to the office of a 
Mice of the peace, or truſtee, of any literary inſtitution, 
where the power of appointment to ſuch office or place of 
truſt is veſted in their o.]qn bod e. 

Sect. 25. Any member of 9 vo of the general af, 
ſembly thall have liberty to diſſent from, and proteſt againſt, 
any act or reſolve which he may think injurious to the pub- 
lic, or any individual, and have the reaſons of his, diſſent 
entered on the journals 

Sect. 26. All lands liable to taxation in this ate, held by 

' deed, grant, or entry, ſhall be taxed equal and uniform, in 
fack; manner that no 100 acres ſhall be taxed higher than 
another, except town lots, which ſhall not be taxed higher 
than 200 acres of land each; no free man ſhall be taxed 
higher than 100 ene and no ſlave higher, than 200 acres 

on each poll. | rr 0 

Sect. 27. No article enn ne a, the produce of this 5 
Kate, ſ hall be taxed otherwiſe than to Pay , 550 2 
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| ARTICLE. II. 
Sect⸗ . The: lügen executive power ol this Kate all 


de veſted in a governor. 

Sect. 2. The governor ſhall be choſen by the electors of 
the members of the general aſſembly, at the times and = | 
places where they ſhall reſpectively vote for the members — 
thereof. The returns of every election for governor ſhall —ä 
be ſealed up, and tranſmitted to the ſeat of government, 


by the 1 en, directed to the ſpeaker of the 
Mm 2 ſenate, 
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france; who ſhall open and publiſh them in the preſence of 
a majority of the members of each houſe of the general aſ- 
ſembly. The perſon having the, higheſt number of votes 


ſhall be governor; but if two or more ſhall be equal, and 
higheſt in yotes, one of them ſhall be choſen governor by 


| joint ballot of both houſes of the general aſſembly. ' Con- 


teſted elections for governor ſhall be determined by both 
houſes of the general aſſembly, in fuch manner as halt be 


c preſcribed by law, 


Sect. 3. He ſhall be at leaft 2 5 1541 of age, and poſſefs 
2 freehold eftate of 500 acres of land. and have been a 
eitizen or inhabitant of this ſtate four years next before his 


_ election, unleſs he fhall have been abſcnt- on the public bu- 
fineſs of the United States, or of this Rate. 


Sect. 4. The firſt governor ſhall hold his office until the 


fourth Tueſday of September 1797, and until another go- 


vernor ſhall be elected and qualified to office; z and for ever 
after, the governor ſhall hold his office for the term of two 
years, and until another governor ſhall be elected and qua- 
lified; but ſhall not be Ne more. than fix years in any 


term of eight. 
Secd. 5. He ſhall be commander i in chief of the army and 


navy of this ſtate, and of the militia, except when they 


ſhall be called into the ſervice of the United States. 
Sect. 6, He ſhall have power to grant reprieves and par- 

dons, after con vicbion except in caſes of impeachment. 
Sect. 7. He ſhall, at ſtated times, receive a compenſation 


for his fervices, which ſhall not be increaſed or diminiſhed 
during the period for which he ſhall have been elected. 


Sect, 8. He may require information, in writing, from 
the officers in the executive department, 3 fubject 
relating to the duties of their reſpective, office. 

Sect. 9. He may, on extraordinary occaſions; convene the 
general aſſembly by proclamation, and ſhall Rate! to them, 
when aſſembled, the purpoſe for which they ſhall have 
been convened. 


Sect. 10. He ſhall take dare that the laws ſhall be faith- 


fully executed. 


Sect. 11. He ſhall, from | time to time, + givo "to the ge- 
neral aſſembly oforination of the falt of government, 
and recommend to their conſideration ſich Weilers as he 


ſhall judge expedient, | LIC 
Sect. 12. In caſe of his death, or reſignation, or enden 


| __ — the * of the ſenate* ſhall exercife the 


office 


e 
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| office of governor until another governor ſhall be duly qua- 
kfed. i I TSR. ; x 

..SeQ. 13. No member of congreſs, or perſon holding any 
office under the United States, or this ſtate, ſhall execute 


the office 7 | 5 1 | 
5 Sect. 14. When any officer, the right of whoſe appoint- 


ment, is by this copſtifation veſted in the general aflembly, | 
hall, during the. receſs, die, or his office by other means 
become vacant, the governor ſhall have power to fill up 
ſuch vacancy by. granting a temporary commiſſion, which 
ſhall expire at the end of the next ſeſſion of the legiſlature. 
Sect. 15. There ſhall be a ſeal of this ſtate. which ſhall 
be kept by the governor, and uſed by him officially, and 
ſhall be called the great 7 of the ſtate of Tenaſee. 
Sect. 16. All grants and commiſſions ſhall be in the name 

and by the authority of the ſtate of Tenaſee, be ſealed 

with the fate ſeal, and bane by the governor, 

Sect. 17. A ſecretary of this ſtate ſhall be appointed and 
commiſſioned during the term of four years, He ſhall 
keep a fair regiſter, of all the official acts ard proceedings of 
the governor; and ſhall, when required, lay the fame, and 
all papers, minutes, and vouchers, relative thereto, before 
the general aſſembly, and ſhall perform ſuch other duties 
as ſhall be enjoined him by law. © 

WO 004 23759937 eee SREIGUE; Us 1 | T4 > _ 

Sect. 1. Every freeman of the age of 21 years and up- 
wards, poſſeſſing a freehold in the county wherein he may 
vote, and being an inhabitant of this ſtate, and every free 
man, being an inhabitant of any one county in the ſtate fix 
months immediately preceding the day of election, ſhall be 
entitled to vote for members of the general aſſembly, for 
the county in which he ſhall reſide n. 

Sect. 2. Electors ſhail in all caſes, except treaſon, felony, 
or breach of the peace, be privileged from arreſt during 
their attendance at elections, and in going to and returning 
from them. | „„ 5 


Sect. 3. All elections ſhall be by ballot. 


8 „ i oo ARTIE IT . 

Sect. 1. The houſe of repreſentatiyes ſhall have the ſole 
power of Iimpegch ien oO | 
Sect. 2. All impeachments ſhall be tried by the ſenate. 
When ſitting for that purpoſe, the ſenators ſhall be upon 


| Mm 3 ; Sect, 


ki ©: 


path or affirmation, 


n 134 inn 
power, in all civil c 
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0 Seck. 3. No perſon ſhall be convicted, without the con- 


currence of two thirds of the members of the whole houſe. 
Sect. 4. The governor, and all civil officers under this 


ſtate, ſhall be liable to impeachment for any miſcdlemeanour 


in office; but judgment, in ſuch cafes, ſhall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and diſqualification to 
hold any office of honour, truſt, or profit, under this ſtate. 
The party ſhall, nevertheleſs; in all caſes be liable to indict- 
ment, trial, judgment, and puniſhment, according to law. 
| (+ 349 YM, ODD. 07 HSE IEA I607 506) 
„ 46-2, et nnn, cid 36 wav; 6 vo 
Seck. 1. The judicial power af the ſtate ſhall be veſted in 
ſuch ſuperior and inferior courts of law and equity, as the 
legiſlature ſhall, from time to time, direct and eſtabliſh,” 
Sect. 2. The general aſſembly ſhall by joint ballot of 
both houſes eee judges of the ſeveral courts of law 
and equity, alſo an attorney or attornies for the ſtate, who 
ſhall hold their reſpective offices during good hehavioun. 
Sect. 3. The judges of the ſuperior court ſhall, at ſtated 
times, receive a compenſation for their ſervices, to be af- 


c 


certained by law; but ſhall not be allowed any fees or per- 


quiſites of office, nor ſhall they Hold any other office of 


truſt or profit under this tate, or the United States. 
Sect. 4. The judges of the fuperior courts ſhall” be 


juſtices of oyer and terminer and general 'gaol delivery, 
throughout the ſtate. 7 QHITU2) 20,7703 


Sect. 5. The judges" of the "ſuperior and inferior courts 
ſhall not charge juries with reſpect to matters of fact, but 
may ſtate the teſtimony and declare the Taw, . 
Sec. 6. The judges, of the ſuperior courts ſhalt have 

; all civil "caſes; 10 iſe writs'of lee ts te- 
move any cauſe, of a tramſcript thereof, from ny inferior 
court of record into the ſuperior, on ſufficient cauſe ſup - 


rted by oath or affirmation. 


« 


Seck /. The judges or juſtices of the inferior courts of 


7 


| law,” {hall Have power, in att civil caſes; to iſſue writs of 


certiorari, to remove any cauſe, or a tranſeript thereof, 


from any inferior juriſdiction into their court, on ſufficient 
eauſe, ſupported by oath or affir mation. 


Sect. 8. No judge ſhall fit en the trial of any cauſe where 
the parties {hill be connected wirh him by affinity or con- 
ſinguinity, except by conſenrx of parties, In caſe all the 


judges of the faperior court ſuall he irgereſtell in the event 


of any cauſe, or felated to all or either of the parties, the 
. „ ͤöͤĩ ”ĩ;̊EF /᷑ẽ b. governor 
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vernor ofothe ſtate ſhall-in ſuch caſe ſpeeially commiſſion 
three men, of law knowledge, for the determination thereof. 
Sec. 9. All writs and other proceſs ſhall tun, In the 
name of the ſtate of Tenaſce; and bear teſt, and he ſigned 
by the reſpective clerks. Indictments ſhall poles Againſt 
the peace and dignity of the ſtate, Fact 4 
Sect. 10. Each court ſhall appoint its own! clerk, who 
may hold his office during good behaviour. 
Sect. 14. No fine ſhall be laid on any citizen 60 this 
Nate, that ſhall exceed 50 dollars, unleſs it ſhall be aſſeſſed 
by a jury of his peers, who' thall aſſeſs the fine at the time 
they find the fact, if they Bing: the fins! ought ito be more 
than 5 dollars. is | 16 101. 59 
Sec. 12. There ſhall he: juſtices of; the peace appointed 
for each connty, not exceeding two for each;captain's,com- 
pany, except for the company which rh the, county 
town, which ſhall nat exceed three, Who ſhall hold their 
75 during good behaviour. 5769 1 41511 Elec. 145544; 
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Seck. „ en Gall be a appointed, i in each, county, by 4 
county, court, one ſheriff, one coroner, one truſtee, and a 
ſufficient > BRO of conſtables, who ſhall hold their offices 
for two years, 5% They ſhall. alſo have power to appoint one 
regiſter an ranger for the county, who ſhall hold their 
offices 2 good behaviour, The .theriff, and, coroner 
Jhall be ae en l 1 governor - 1; | 
£ Seft. 2. I. ere ſhall uxer or treaſurers appoint- 
ed for the 3 ma hal org his or SHA; PR #3, for two 


. YEArs.. .. * Tl: 2147102 n 1 : 7 
ect Ats. 0 5 appointment of all officers not. otherwiſe 
directed, by this, conſtitution, a veſteg i in the. Late 


reh TN $0538 11) 5 ' as Ao STEEL 
ARTICLE n. e 3 
"to Soc 2 Captains; ſubalterns, and nonpremmmiffianed of. 
Mem ſhall be elected by thoſe citizens in their reſpective 
diſtridts hol are ſubject ts military du. 
Sesct. 24 All field-offcers, of he militia, ſhall, be, elected 
55 thoſe citizens in their reſpective debe eee lulyent 


to military dutya, ne i ad ns 
Sect. za Brigadiers-generab ſhall be gected by hs field- 
1 of their reſpective brigades, 11 


Sect. 4. Majors- general ſhall de elected by the brigadiers 


and felgthers 9 the ne: Se wh; bu 
M m 4 | Sect. 


= 4 
y Fl 
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Seck. g. The governor ſhalt appoint the nfjvinnt-graerals 


the majorsigeneral ſhall appoint their aids; the brigadiers- 


general ſhall appoinc their brigade majors, and the com- 
manding 6fficers of PRI thei eee and —_— 
p 2 T0 e340 

Sect. 6. The captains and the ſobaterms) 4 the cavalry : 
ſhall be appointed by the troops enrolled in their reſpective 
companies; and the field-officers of the diſtrict ſhall be ap- 
© Pointed by the ſaid captains and ſubalterns; provided, that 
whenever any new county is laid off, the Beld-officers of the 
faid cavalry ſhall appoint the captain: and other officers theres 
in, pro zenipore, until the company is filled up and completed, 
at which time the election of the captains and ſubaltoras _ : 
"fake place as'aforeſaid. 4 7 

Sec. 7. The legiſlature ſhall paſs hs, exempting: citi· 
zeris belonging to any ſect or deno: ninat ion of religion, the 
tenets of Which are known to be oppoſed to the bearing of 
N . from CR Es privats. and: ones x muſters. 1 1G 75 


Nt 0 ARTICLE vil. 


get. 1. „ Whereas the miniſters of te goſpel are, by 
their profeſſions, dedicated to God and the care of ſouls; 
and ought not to be dlverted from the great duties of their 
functions; therefore no miniſter of the goſpel, or prieſt of 
any denomination whatever, ſhall wn eligible to a ſeat in | 
either houſe of the legiſlature. 90 16; 

Sect. 2. No perſon who denies the being of God, or a 
future ſtate of rewards, and r thall hol. — 
office © in the civit eb of this Ne 


2 1D ARTICLE IX, SE 3 
Ses. 1. That every perſon, who ſhall be aſs or 6 | 
pointed: to any office of truſt or profit, ſhall, before enter- 
ing on tlie execution thereof, take an oath to ſupport the 
conſtitution of this ſtate, and Alſd an oath of office:. 
Se. 2. That each member of the ſenate, and houſe. of 
repreſentatives ſhall;- before they proceed. to. buſineſs, take 
an oath! or affirmation to ſupport” the conſtigation of this 
| Bates apd alſo the following at: | 
IA. B. do ſoleninly ſwear (or affirm) that, as a 3 
of this general aſſembly, I. will in all appeintments vote 
without favour, affection, partiality, or prejudigez- and that 
Iwill not propoſe or aſſent to any bill, vote, or reſolution, 
which tall. . to me ene to the Wadi or bear 
: _ 


FN 
. 2 


ent to any. aQ-or thing whatexer, that-ſhall haye 2 tend- 
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ancy to leſſen or abridge their-gights and privileges, a8 des 


clared by the conſtitution. of this ſtate.” 


Sect. 3. Any elector who ſhal}-reecive any gift or reward 


for his vote, in meat, drink, money, or 'otherwiſe, 


x ſuffer ſuch puaiſhment as the laws ſhall- direct. And any 


perſon who {hall directly or indirectly give, promiſe, or be- 


ſtow any ſuch reward to be elected, ſhall thereby be ren- 
dered incapable, for two years, to ſerve in the office for 
which he was elected, and be ſubject to ſuch further puniſh- 
ment as the legiſlature ſhall direct. 

Sect. 4. No new county ſhall be eſtabliſhed. by the ge- 


neral aſſembly, which ſhall reduce the county or counties, 


or either of them, from which it ſhall be taken, to a leſs 
content than 625 ſquare miles. Nor ſhall any new. county 


be laid off, of leſs contents. All new counties, as to the 


right of ſuffrage and repreſentation, ſhall be conſidered as a 


of the ceunty or counties from which it was taken, un- 


til entitled by numbers to the right of repreſentation. No 
bill ſhall be paſſed into a law, for the eſtabliſhment of a new 
county, except upon a petition to the general aſſembly for 


that purpoſe, ſigned by 200 of the free male inhabitants 


within the limits or ee of leads new Weng e n to 
pe laid 4h 8 3 | 
i ARTICLE X. FO? TH 


Sect. I: ER ſhall be the ſeat-of government, _ 


the year 1802. 


Sect. 2. All aue 1 drGiaarices now in fotee and uſe in 


this territory, not inconſiſtent with this conſtitution, ſhall 
continue to be in force and uſe in this ſtate, until they ſhall 
expire, be altered, or repealed by the legiſlature. 
Seck. 3. That whenever two thirds of the general aſſem- 
bly ſhall think it neceſſary to amend or change this conſtitu- 


— 


tion, d e recommend to the electors, at the next 


election for members to the general aſſembly, to vote for or 
Aàgainſt a corvention; and if it ſhall appear that a majority 
of all the citizens of the ſtate,” 3 for reprefentatives, 
have voted for a convention, the afſembly ſhall, at 
their next ſeſſion, call a convention, to conſiſt of as mat 

members as there be im the general affembly,' to be choſen 
in the ſame manner, at the ſame place, and by the ſame 
electors that choſe the general affembly, who hall meet 
within three months after the ſaid election, for the Purpoſe 
of reviſing, amending, or changing the conſtitutiolt. 


+7 
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"Ciflized of his frechold, liberties or proileges, or outlawedy . 
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Sect. 4 The declaration of rights hereto annexed. is de- 
dared to/bea part of the conſtitution of this ſtate, and ſhall 


never be violated on any pretence whatever: und to guard 


againſt tranſgreflions of the High powers which we have 


| delegated, we declare that every: thing in the bill of rights 
contained, and every other right not hereby dclegated, is 


excepted out of the general pag og Ones and 
„ remain inviolate. WO 19} 2195 on 


d 2 . 1 7 . ; 
SIGH 5% 19121 ; VS. CONDISIONG Or GAN 


| (ARTICLE. XI. SIO 
| [4 1.5 Declaration 0 rigbis. 

I. That all power is inherent in the people, wht all free 
overnments are founded on their authority, and inſtituted 
or their peace, ſafety, and happineſs: for the advancement 
of thoſe Fats, they have at all times an unalienable and in- 
deſeaſible right to alter, reform. or - abolith- che governs 
ment iti ſtich' manner as they muy think proper. 
II. That government being inſtituted for the common be. 
nefit; the dctrine of non-reſiſtanee againſt arbitrary e 
and opprefiion is abſurd;  flaviſh, ne deſtructive to "the 
and happineſs of mankind. %s A917 NOTION: 
III. That all men have a natural oh indefcaſibte ri oy to 


T 
W 


UE Be Almighty God according to the dictates of their 


own cofſciences; that no man can of right be compelled to 
attend, erect, or ſupport any place of worſhip, or to main- 
rain any miniſtry againſt his eonſent ; that no human autho- 


rity can in any caſe whatever centrol or interfere with the 


rights of conſcience ; ; and that no preference ſhall ever be 


given' by aw to "ay religious emen or modes of 


bs 2 Ho Thins in teln e119 


worfliipe « 
V. That no religious teſt hall enbe required een 8 


Jification' to any office or public truſt under this ge 11 


V. That election ſhall be free and equal. 
VI. That the right of trial by jury ſhall remain 3 
VII. That the people mall be ſecure in their perſons, 


lte ppc, and poſſeſſions, from unreaſonable ſearches 


and ſeizures; and that general warrants, whereby an officer 


may be commanded to ſearck ſuſpected places, without evi- 


dence of the fact committed; or to ſeize any perſon or per. 


"ſons not named, whoſe offences are not pürticularly de- 
ſeribed and ſupported by evidence, are e e to liberty, 
 and'ought not to be granted. [1 fegen 1900's! 5 ente, 


VIII That no freeman ſhall be- taken; or impriſoned, or 


OP 


* 


» 
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or exiled, or in any manner deitrozed, or deprived ol his 
life, liberty, or property, but by the Judgment of his Deum | 
or the law of the land. loi af. 1 

IX. That in all criminal ebe the accuſed hath- go 
right to be heard by himſelf and his counſel; to demand the 
nature and cauſe of the accuſation againſt him; and to have 
à copy thereof; to meet the witneſſes face to face; to have 
compulſory proceſs for obtaining witneſſes in his favour 
and in proſecutions by indictment, or preſentment, a ſpeedy 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the county or diſtrict in 
which the crime ſhalt have been committed ; and ſhall not 
| be compelled to. give evidence againſt himſelf. u | 
X. That no perſon ſhall, for the ſame offencey. be twice 
a put in jeopardy of life or limb. | © 

XI. That laws made for the puniſhment of, facts com- 
mitted previous to the exiſtence of ſuch laws, and, h them 
only made criminal, are contrary to the principles} of; a free 
government; ; wherefore no ex poſt facto law ſhall he made. 

XII. That no conviction ſhall work corruptien af blood 
or forfeiture, of eſtate. The eſlate of ſuch perſpns as hall 
deſtroy their own lives, ſhall deſcend or veſt; ag in caſe of 
natural death. If any perſon be killed: by anden there 


ſhall be no forfeiture in conſequence thereof. 
XIII. That no perſon arreſted, or confined, i in 6. Mall 
be treated with unneceſſary rigour. P15 | 


XIV. That no freeman ſhall be put, 10 anſwer any. crimi- 
nal charge, but Dy prolcntments | indictment, Or. Gone a 
ment. ; 

- XY. That all priſonces ſhall. 'he 94 8 by. fafficient 
555 unleſs for capital offences, when the proof is evi- 
dent or the preſumption great. Anda the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus ſhall not be. ſuſpended, unleſs when 
in caſe of rebellian, or Invaton. the public fatety may require 
it. i! 15 IL Ly | 
XVI. That 9 bail hall not. be required; nor 7 CK 
cxfive fines) impoled, nor cruel and unyſys), puiſhments 
2 1 44719119 une DIE 

XVII. That all courts | ſhall bs} open 35 and every man, 
for an injury done him in his lands, goods, perſon, or re- 
putarion, ſhrall have remedy. hy due courſe of law, and right 
and juſtice adminiſtered without ſale, denial, o delay, Suits 
may. be brought againſt the ſtate; in ſuch a manner, and in 
lach 1 as os CR: —"_ 17 law direct, provided 
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the right of bringing ſuit be Nute to the citizens /of this 
ſtate. 

XVII. That the perfon of -# deer; where there is not 
ftrong preſumption of fraud, ſhall not be contitmed in pri- 
ſon, after delivering up his eſtate for the bentſit of his cre- 
ditor or creditors, in fuch manner as thall be prefcribod by 
law. 

XIX. That the printing-prefſe Mall by free to every | 
x who undertakes to examine the proceeilings of the 

legiſlature, or of any branch or officer of gorerument; and 


no Jaw fhall ever be made to reſtrain the right thereof. 


The free communication of thoughts and opinions. is one of 
= invaluable rights of man; and every citizen may freely 
ak, write, and print on any ſubject, being reſponſible for 
37 buſe of that liberty. But in proſecutions for the pub- 
Jication of Papers inveſtigating the official conduct of offi- 
cers or men ini public capacity, the truth thereof may be 
ven in evidence; 3 and in all indictments for Jibels, the 
Jury ſhall have a right to determine the Jaw and the facts, 


| un the direction of the court, as in other caſes. 


XX. That no retroſpective law, or law i unpaiting the oh- 
Egatien of contracts, Mall be made. 

XXI. That no man's particular ſervices ſhall be ie 
ed, or property taken, br applied to public uſe, without 
the conſent of his repreſentatives,' or without Juſt com- 
penfation being made t Rerè for. 

XXII. That the citizens have a richt, in a dn able 
manner, to aſſemble together for their common good, ta 
inſtruct their repreſentatives, and to apply to thoſe inveſted 
with the powers of government for redreis of grievances, or 
other proper purpoſes,” by addreſs or remonſtrance. 

XXIII. That perpetuities and monopolies are contrary te 
ce enius of a free ſtate, and ſhall not be allowed. 1 

V. That the ſure and certain defence of a free peo- 
DIY is a well. regulated militia 5 and” as ſtanding, armies, in 
f peace, are dangerous to freedom, theyuought ta 

'be Sende, as far as the circumſtances and ſafety of the 


* 


community wilt admit; and" that in all caſes-/the. military 
hall be in ſtrict ſubordination'to the civil authority. 


XXV“ That no citizen in this ſtate, except ſuch as are 


employed in the army of the United States, or militia in 


actual ſervice, ſhall be ſabjeCt- to pave pore rn 
under the 3 8 >: 
XVI 


£64 
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XXVI. That the freemen of this ſtate have a right 1 


keep and to bear arms for their common defence. 

XXVII. That no ſoldier mall, in time of peace, be quar= 
tare in any houſe without conſent of the ovyner, nor n 
time of war, but in a manner preſcribed by law. 

XXVIII. That no citizen of this ſtate ſhall be compelled 
to bear arms, provided he will pay an equivalent, to be,af- 
certained by la. 

XXIX. That an equal e of the free navigation 
of the Mifſiffppi i is. one of the inherent rights of the CHER 
of this ſtate : it cannot therefore be conceded to 
prince, potentate, power, perſon or perſonas whatever. | 
XXX. That no hereditary emoluments, privileges, . or 

honours, ſhall ever be granted. or conferred. in this ſtatr. 
XXXI. That the people raſiding ſouth. of French broad 
toad Holſton, between the rivers Tenaſee and the Big pi- 
geon, are entitled te the Fight, of pre-emptian, and occu- 
pancy in that tract. 


XXII. That the limits and boundaries of chis ſtate be 


aſcertained, it is declared they are as hereafter mentioned ; 
that is to fay: Beginning on the extreme height of Stone 
mountain, at the place where the line of Virginia intecſects 
it, in latitude 369 and 30 north; running thence along the 


extreme height: of the {aid mountain, to the place. where 


Watauga river breaks through it; thence a direct courſe to 
the top of the Yellow mountain, where Bright's Ks 
croſſes the ſame; thence along the ridge of ſaid mountain, 
between the waters: of Doe river and the waters of Rock 
_ creek, to the place where the. road croſſes the Iron moun- 
tain; from thence along the extrame height of ſaid DO" 
tain to where Nolachucky river runs through the. ſan 
thence to the top of the Bald mountain; thence along 


extreme height of ſaid mountain to the Painted rock, on : 
Frenchbroad river; rhence along the higheſt ridge ot, aid 


mountain, to the place where it is called tlie Gręat iron 


Smoky mountain; thence along the extreme height of fad | 
mountain to the place where it is called Unicgi or Unica 


mountain, between the indian towns of Cawee and: Old 
Chora ; thence along the main ridge of the ſaid 1 
to the foutbern: boundary of this ſtate, as deſcribed. in 


act of ceſſion of North-Carolina to the United States of 


America; and that all the territory, lands, and, waters, 7 


weſt 2 the ſaid ws as before + mentioned, and, contawgd 
within 
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within, the chartered limits of the. ſtate of North-Carolina, | 
are. within the boundaries and limits of this ſtate, over 
which the people have the, right of exerciſing ſovereignty 
and right of foil ſo far as is conſiſtent with the conſtitution 

the United States, recognizing the articles of confedera- 
tion, the bill of rights and conſtitutionof North-Carolina, the 
ceſſion act of the ſaid ſtate, and the ordinance of the late 
congreſs for the government of the territory north-weſt of 
the Ohio; provided nothing herein contained ſhall extend 
to affect the claim or claims of individuals to any part of 
che Tp which: is eee to them = the e ceflign | 


SCHEDULE. 5 1 
Sect. 1. That no inconvenience may ariſe from 3 change 
of the temporary to a permanent ſtate government, it is de- 
clared, that all rights, actions, proſecutions, claims, and 


| . as well of individuals as of bodies corporate, ſhall 
continue, as if no change had taken Place ir in the adminiſtra» 


tion of government. 6 e 

Sect. 2. All fines, penalties, and. e end | 
owing. to the territory of the United States of America 
ſouth of the river Ohio, ſhall enure to the uſe. of the ſtate. 
All bonds for performance, executed to the governor of the 


faid territory, ſhall be and paſs over to the goyernor of this 


ſtate, and his ſucceſſors in office, for the uſe of the ſtate, or 
by him or them reſpectively to be aligned over to be uſe of 


| thoſe concerned, as the cafe may be. 


Sect. 3. The governor, ſecretary, judges. and brighter: 


general, have a right by virtue of their; appointments, under 


the authority/of the United: States, to continue in the exer- 
ciſe of the duties of their reſpective offices, in their ſeveral 
departments, until the ſaid officers are ſypenſoded vader the 
authority of this conſtitution: ER Tae © oh 

Sect. 4. All officers, civil and military, wha: Ting bien 
appointed by the governor, ſhall continue to exereiſe their 


reſpective. offices until the ſecond Monday i in June, and un- 


til ſucceſſors in office ſhall be appointed under the xuthoriry | 
of this conſtitution, and duly qualified. 
Sect. 5. The governor ſhall make uſe of bj 3 feal; 


until a * ſeal hall be provided. 


Sect. 6. Until the firſt enumeration ſhall be made, a5 a: 
directed in the ſecond ſection of the finſt article of this 


conſtitution, the ſeveral coynties dal Fa reſpectively we 


* 7 title 
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led to tle one lenator and two repreſeitathyid provided 
that no new county ſhall'be entitled to ſeparite Tree 
tion previous tö taking thé enümeratibbn. 
Sect. 7. "That the next election for repreſentatives. 10 
other officers tõ be Held for the county of Tenaſet, "Thall be | 
held at tlie Höliſe of William B alen 
Seck. 9. Uritif à land office all be Ged. ſo wy fte 
enable the inhabitants ſouth of Frenchbroad and Holiton, 
between the rivers Tenaſee and Big pigeon to obtain titles 
upon the claims of occupancy and pre- emption, thoſe who 
hold land by virtue of ſuch claims, ſhall be eligible to ſerve 
in all capacities, where a treehold is by this conſtitution. 
made a requiiite qualification! 15 
Done in convention at Knoxville, by unanimeus conſent, 
on the ſixthk day of February, in the year of br Lord 
one thouſand'ſeven hundred and ninety fix, and of the 
Ah independence” of the United States of America the 
twentieth ln teſtimony whereof ' we have hereuntd 
ſubſcribed our names. | 190 5 . 
M WILLIAM Blob Nr, preſident. t2 Arft A & 150 
BL o. CounTr. David Craigy James | Giteniva, 
| Joſeph Black, James Houſton, Samuel Glaſs. 
_ © SurrLivan Cobwrr. George Rutledge, William C. C. 
Rhea” f Richard Gammofß, John Shelby, nl. Joh 
„ Nhe?! 2017008 e 
Dirisso Covitee gener M'Nairy, Andrew” Jack fon, 
James Robertſon, Thomas Hardiman, Joel Lewis. 
GnEENE CON TV. Samiuel Frazier, Stephen Brooks, 
William Rankin, Elifha Biker,” John Galbresth th 
HaAwE INS Cobury. James Berry, Joſeph M' Min, Tho- 


5 1 5 Henderſon, William Cocke; Richard Mitchell. 


IJxErrER so Cox. — Alexander Outlaw, Joſeph Ander- 
ſon, George Dohert James Roddye, Archibald Roane. 
KN COUNT x. aa James 1 Obarkes I'Clung, John 
5 Crawford," Jehn Adair. 3 166. d DH; 
© 'Soſtmer'' County. David Shelby, 'Thaae' Walton; W. 
Douglaſs, Edward Douglaſs; Daniel mitt. 1 ot : 
S EVER CounTy.—Peter Bryan; Samuel Wier, "Spencer 
Clack, John Clack, Thomas Buckenham. 
TxxaskE County. Thomas Joknſtsd, James Ford, 
William Fort, Wiliaen Printe, Robert Prince, ! > /* 
WASHINGTON Corky: John Tipton, Samuel NY 
Leeroy Taylor, Landon Carter, James Stuart. 
Aanelt, William yy 1 e 


- 


4 
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$44 ACT FOR ESTABLISHING KNOXVILLE, 


CRE. =». i ae 
An act for eſtabliſhing Knoxville on the north bank of the 
Holſton, and immediately below the ſecond creek that 
runs into Holſton on the north fide, below the mouth of 


. - Frenchbroad river, and for appointing commiſſioners for 


the plat of ſaid town: 


the regulation thereof. 


} V HERE As in the year 1791 it was found expedient to 
eſtabliſh a town on the north bank of Holſton, in.mediately 
below the ſecond. creek that runs into the north fide. of 


the ſame, below the mouth of Frenchbroad, governor 


Blount having determined to fix the ſeat of government on 
the ſaid ſpot : and whereas a town was accordingly laid out 
by James White at the above deſcribed place, and called 
Knoxville, in honour of major-general H 


Henry Knox, con- 
ſiſting of the neceſſary ſtreets and 64 lots, numbered from 
one to 64, as will more fully appear, reference being had to 


Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the governor, legiſlative council 
and houſe of repreſentatives of the territory of the United 
States of America, ſouth of the river Ohio, that a town be 
eſtabliſhed on the above deſcribed ſpot of ground, which 
ſhall continue to be known: as: heretofore. by the name of 


| Knoxville, in honour of major-general Knox, conſiſting of 


the neceſſary ſtreets and 64 lots, from number one to 64, 


1 » 
© 


agreeable to the plan of the ſaid town made in the year 


1791. 


Sect. 2. And be it enacted, that colonel James King, 
John Chiſholm, and Joſeph Greer, eſqrs. George Roultone, 
and Samuel Cowandee, &c. are hereby appointed com- 
miſſioners of the ſaid town, with power to regulate the 


to enlarge it, EE aca 3 

Set. 3. And be it enacted, that a correct plan of the 
ſaid town, as originally laid off, in the year 1791, be made 
by the ſaid commiſſioners, and lodged in the office of the 
regiſter of the-county of Knox, for the benefit of all perſons 
concerned, with their names, as commiſſioners, ſubſcribed 
thereto; and that it be the duty of the ſaid commiſſioners 


«ame, and if neceſſary, with the conſent of the proprictor,. 


to defignate the firſt and ſecond corners by the fixturg of a 
| Kone or ſtones at each corner, at leaſt 18 inches in the 


ground, 
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ground, and ſix above, and to uſe good care that the fame 
be not removed or defaced. ' 
(Signed) William Blount, governor, 
DE, Griffith Rutherford, P. L. C. 
os David Walon, 8. H. R. 
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Prices current at Knoxville, 


Cents. 
coRN, per buſhel „„ 25 to 33 1-3 
. Wheat, Per ditto © = 66 2-3 to 7 5 
1 per ne” i... - __ 41 1-3 
Oats, per ditto — — 33 1-3 
Barley (but little ſowed) - SQ. 
Potatoes, per V * * 155 


Beef, per 100 pound 2, 50 - 
| Pork, Per 100 pound — — — 3, 33 1-3 | | 


Veniſor hams dried, each - . 186 2-3, 
Butter, per pound, = - = - 8 1-3. 
Cheeſe, per pound 8 1-3 
Bacon, per pon 8 8 1-3 


Bar iron, per 100 lv. 3, 33 1-3 
Caſtings, per 100 1b. - = , 7 | 


be per gallon | 3 50 
; Prices 20 at Naſhville. 1 2 
Gard; per buſhel Me e 16 23 
Oats, wheat, and rye, the fame: as at  Knox- hs 
Ville A 5 
Potatoes, per buſhel „„ 33 1-2 
Beef, per 100 lb. VVV ns 
Pork, per ditt Po Oe 
Butter, cheeſe, and bacon, the fame AS | 
at Knoxville, © _ e CASRN 
Bar iron, per pound 1 185 E. 4 Er 
Caſtings, per pound 16 23 — 2 


Whickey, per galloen N 15 to 75 
Knoxville, June 4, 1795. N 


Only one iron ore bank has yet. been discovered upon che 
waters of Cumberland, and I. have heard of but one in * 


ag ng | J 
8 on hundred e cents make one dollar, 3 >) 


"Wk 
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No, VII. 
Report of 1 Mr. ſecretary Hamilton © on n opening his budg get, 


| Dollars. Cents. 
The whole of the civil lt for 1794 is 397,201 
Extraordinary for public works bene- | 
volencies, &c. : | 1475693 43 
Eſtimate of the war expences for 1794 1,457,936 17 


2,002,830 56 


| | of hs 
Dollars. 
The compenſation to preſident Waſhington i is 25,000. 
: : - -the'vice-prefident 5000 
f chief Juſtice 4000 


| = five aſſociate judge, each 350% 
- = - - AFpeaker of the gs per 


, 
x 


. | day - I2 
„members (154), per day 6 
E ſecretary of the treaſury, c 

. 3 per ann. RI 

. » treaſurer - | 2400 

„ aucditor of the wits” -- 2400 

- 3 - ſecretary of ſtate _ 3500 

- -- - =» - ſecretary at war goon 


No. VIII. 


An act for eſtabliſhin g rading-bouſes with the Indian Tribes 


Sec. 1 _ it enacted by the ſenate and houſe AY repre- 


ſentatives of the United States of America, in congreſs aſ- 


ſembled, That it ſhall be lawful for the preſident of the 


Vnited States to eſtabliſh trading-houſes at ſuch poſts and 
places on the weſtern and ſouthern frontiers, or in the in- 


dian country, as he ſhail judge moſt convenient for the 
purpoſe 'of carrying on a liberal trade with the ſeveral in- 
dian nations within the limits of the United — a 

Sect. 


AN ACT FOR TRADING-HOUSES) 647 
Sect. 2. And be it further enacted, That the preſident 


be authorized to appoint. an agent for each trading-houſe - 
eſtabliſhed, whoſe duty it ſhall be to receive, and diſpoſe of 
in trade with the indian nations afore mentioned, ſuch goods 
as he ſhall be directed by the preſident of the United States 
to receive and diſpoſe of, as aforeſaid, according to the 

rules and orders which the preſident ſhall preſcribe ; and 
every ſuch agent ſhall take an oath or affirmation, faith- 
fully to execute the truſt committed to him; and that he 

will not, directly or indirectly, be concerned or intereſted 
in any trade, commerce, or barter, with any Indian or In- 
dians whatever, but on the public account: and ſhall alſo 
give bond with ſufficient ſecurity in ſuch ſum as the preſi- 
dent of the United States ſhall direct, truly and honeſtly 
to account for all the money, goods, and other property 
whatever, which ſhall come into his hands, or for which, 
in good faith, he ought ſo to account, and to perform all tha 
duties required of him by this act; and his accounts ſhall 
be made up half-yearly, and tranſmitted to the ſecretary 
of the treaſury of the United States. 

Sect. 3. And be it further enacted, That the agents, their 
clerks, or other perſons employed by them, ſhall not be, 
directly or indirectly, concerned or intereſted in carrying 
on the buſineſs of trade or ecommerce, on their own, or any 
other than the public account, or: take or apply to his or 
their own uſe, any emolument or gain for negotiating or 
tranſacting any buſineſs or trade, during their agency or 
employment, other than is provided by this act: and if any 
ſuch perſon. ſhall offend againſt any of the prohibitions afore- 
ſaid, he or they ſhall be deemed guilty of a miſdemeanour ; 
and ſhall, upon conviction thereof, forfeit to the United 
States a ſum not exceeding one thouſand dollars, and ſhall 
be removed from ſuch agency or employment, and for 
ever thereafter be incapable of holding any office under 
the United States: provided, that if any other perſon than 
' public proſecutor ſhall give information of any ſuch of- 
fence, upon which a proſecution and conviction ſhall be 
had, one half the aforeſaid penalty, when received, ſhall 
be for the uſe of the perſon giving ſuch information. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted, That the prices of the 
goods ſupplied to, and to be paid for by the Indians, ſhall be 
regulated in ſuch manner, that the capital ſtock furniſhed 
by the United States may not be diminiſhed, | | 

Sect. 5. Be it further enacted, That during the continu- 
ance of this act, the prefident of the United States be, 
| 5 Nn 2 e 
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and he is hereby authorized to draw annually from the 
Treaſury of the United States, a ſum not exceeding 80co 


dollars, to be applied, under his direction, for the purpoſe 


of paying the agents and clerks ; which agents ſhall be al- 
lowed to draw out of the public ſupplies, two rations each, 


and each clerk ane ration per day. 


Sect. 6. And be it further enacted, That 1 50,000 dol- 
lars, excluſive of the allowances to agents and clerks, be, 
and they are hereby appropriated for the purpoſe of carry- 


ing on trade and intercourſe with the indian nations, in the 


manner afore mentioned, to be paid out of any monies un- 
appropriated in the treaſury of the United States. | 
Sect. 7. And be it further enacted, That if any agent or 
agents, their clerks, or other perſons employed by them, 
ſhall purchaſe, or receive of any Indian, in the way of trade 
or barter, a gun or other article commonly uſed in hunting ; 
any inſtrument of huſbandry, or cooking utenſil, of the 


kind uſually obtained by Indians in their intercourſe with 


white people ; any article of clothing (except ſkins or furs) ; 
he or they ſhall reſpectively forfeit the ſum of 100 dollars 
for each cffence, to be recovered by action of debt, in the 


name and to the uſe of the United States, in any court of 


law of the United States, or of any particular ſtate having 
juriſdiction in like caſes, or in the ſupreme or ſuperior 
courts of the. territories of the United States : provided, 
that no fair ſhall be commenced except in the ſtate or terri- 


tory within which the caufe of action ſhall have ariſen, or | 
the defendant may reſide: and it ſhall be the duty of the 


ſuperintendants of indian affairs and their deputies reſpec- 
tively, to whom information of every ſuch offence fhall be 
given, to collect the requiſite evidence, if attainable, and to 


proſecute the offender without delay. | 


Sect. 8. And be it further enacted, That this act ſhall be 


in force for the term of two years, and to the end of the 


next ſeſſion of congreſs hereafter, and no longer. : 
Jonathan Payton, ſpeaker of the houſe of repreſentatives. 
John Adams, - vice-preſident of the United States, and 
preſident of the ſenate, _ | 
Approved— 3 


April the i8th, 17906. 


> 


ae. Waſhington, preſident of the United States. 
Depoſited among the rolls, in the office of the depart- 


Timothy Pickering, ſecretary of ſtate. 
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Lge Leal, Trent g 1 2, 1e 


1 11111 


ts many o the frontier towns in this ate Ae Kidians 
ave already come in with their furs and peltry, in order to 
exchange them for articles which they are in want of; they 
are well treated by our inhabitants, and ſay, that CE 5 
our commodities on better terms than they Ha cen ac- 


: cuſtomed to from the britiſh traders. 785 170 C e 
N *bak * gp 
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| 8130 vilenty + 
A letter Hons Lexington, Kebwockry, eontains the 
following particulars. : Herlt 7 70 


SIR, | : Saturday morning, 36th Jan. 1796. 


ERH APS the inhabitants of Kentucky never excicalences ; 
a ſeverer froſt than laſt night, After repeated obſervations 
this ſeaſon, I find this morning colder ten degrees than any 
morning this winter. At. nine, I hung the thermometer in 

open air, and in 15 minutes the mercury fell 20 to o. | 
James H. Stewart, Non 


No. X. 
Obſervations on the preſent fituation of landed property 
in America, | 


— 


January, 1792. 


% 


Ti. exiſts at the preſent criſis, the means of employ- 
ing money to greater advantage, and upon principles (when 
facts are known) more obviouſly ſecure than has occurred at 
any former period, in any country in'the world. It is by 
the purchaſe of lands in America. 8 
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Speculations of this ſort have not generally attracted the 
notice of monied men; particularly in Great Britain, for the 
following obvious reaſons: 

Firſt, certain prejudices have exiſted, and do ſtill exiſt, | 
againſt the american people, the american government, and | 
conſequently againſt every {perins of property in that 
country. 

Secondly. the diſtance from 38 is ſo great, and the 
means of obtaining good and accurate information has been 
ſuppoſed to be ſo deficient, that a general diſtruſt has pre- 
vailed. 

It is however owing to theſe prejudices; and to this diſtruſt, | 
that theſe immenſe advantages are to be obtained; becauſe 
they are only acceſſible to thoſe individuals whoſe minds are 
capable of diſcriminating facts through the gloom of pre- 
judice, and whoſe pecuniary reſources are equal in all re- 
ſpects to the object of ſeizing the dare which the 
j peculiar ſtate of America now offers, 

The facts are theſe following; and they are fo well au- 
thenticated and alceptaingd,. as not'to admit enen of the 


ſhadow of a doubt. 
Firſt, that the new government If Cen 7 is not only 


firmly eſtabliſhed, but that it has giyen the utmoſt energy 


and effect to every thing that can beget confidence at home = 
and abroad, while its public meaſures have greatly promoted 
the general proſperity of the country. 7 
Secondly, that as a proof of this, the public funds have 
advanced in a ratio beyond all former example, in any coun- 
try in the world, in ſo ſhort a period. A fund is eſtabliſhed . 
for the-payment of the intereſt in ſpecie, at the rate of ſix 
per cent, per annum, and the creditors of the ſtate are | 
rendered ſecure in the exiſtence of a ſurplus revenue, 
vhich muſt ſink the capital in a ſhorter time than can be 
well conceived; in conſequence of the unexampled rapid 
pulation of ihe country, 1 
Thirdly, that the general expenditure of government 
is regularly diſcharged, independent of the fund for payin 
the intereſt of the national debt, which intereſt. is Now des 
regularly in ſpecie every quarter. : 
Fourthly, that in canſequence of an accurate enumeration, 
or cenſus, which has been made of the whole people of the 
United States, it appears that they have- nearly. doubled: 


within the laſt 20 years, . the war; for the 
returns 


' 
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returns which have been made in the year 1991, prove, 
that the whole inhabitants nearly amount to 4,000,000 of 
ſouls! 

Fifthly, that it alſo appears, from accurate returns made 
by the different officers of the cuſtoms to the ſecretary to 
the treaſury in America, that the value of american exports 
amounted in one year and one month, ending in September 
1790, to 20,415,966 dollars, rating the ſaid exports at their 
original coſt, which in ſterling money, at 45. 6d. to the dol- 
lar, amounts to 4,093,5921. 7s. -an increaſe even more rapid 
than the population. It alſo appears, that nearly one half 
of the value of theſe exports were ſent to the Coupon of 
Great Britain. 

Sixthly, that the moſt inconteſtable evidence now exiſts, 
that the government of America is as ſtrong and efficient 
as any in Europe ; that the laws under the new conſtitu- 
tion are acquiring energy every hour ; that juſtice is im- 
Partially adminiſtered, and the executive power lodged in 
the hands of men whis hold the firſt rank in point of virtue 
and integrity, joined to great and acknowledged abilities, 

Under all theſe circumſtances, not a doubt can be en- 
tertained of a moſt rapid riſe in the population of America, 
and conſequently of the value of the landed property in 
that country, which muſt keep pace with the funds, and 
with the general increaſe of ative capital, which will natu- 
rally ariſe from the progreffive proſperity of the country, 
aided by the foreign ſpeculations in th funds, and perhaps 
ſtill more aſſiſted by the operations and effects of the na- 
tional bank, lately eſtabliſned, which cannot fail to give a 
ſpring to human labour, in facilitating the increaſe of agri- 
culture, and conſequently of riches, in a country ſo full of 
reſources. 55 

Independent of the vaſt population of America, which 
increaſes in geometrical proportion, the preſent ſtate of the 

continent of Europe affords the moſt ſolid reaſon to con- 
clude, that the emigrations from thence, which have been in 
progreſs for the laſt five years, will gradually increaſe more 
and more, and that of courfe, in 20 years, the United 
States muſt contain above 8 millions of people; | 

In 40 years, by the ſame rule, — N 

| Ra pr ws advance to 16 millions; 

In 60 years it is highly probable | | 
that the population way | 30 millions; ; 
eregſe to —— | | 

Nn 4 | and 
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and ſo on, doubling every 20 years; for while there is room 

enough, and abundance of lands, in general far more fertile 
than thoſe which have been heretofore occupied on the 
ſea-ſide, no check can be given to population.. No perſon 
is jealous of another, becauſe there is room enough for 
every body. And no man is afraid to marry, becauſe there 
is a certain obvious reſource for maintaining a family com- 
fortably, with moderate induſtry; and not only ſo, but alſo 
for providing for children, very amply, when they arrive 
at maturity, ariſing from the cheapneſs of land, and the 

vaſt produce of the ſoil, enabling the farmer to raiſe corn 
and cattle, at a ſmall expence, in compariſon to what mulſt 
be incurred in Europe, 

For theſe obvious reaſons, America as: . in 
riches as population advances; and as the wealth of the 
country depends entirely on the ſurplus produce of the ſoil, 

there appears at preſent, as far as human Penetration can 
diſcover, a greater probability of that country enjoying an 
uninterrupted courſe of proſperity than any country in the 
world. It is ſcarce poſſible, in the nature of things, that 
it can retrograde. The progreſs of wealth may not be ſo 
rapid as in the great commercial countries in Europe: but it 
muſt be regular and ſure; and various reſources of the 
country, which have yet ſcarce been found out, will preſs 
forward as adventitious aids, in rendering the revenue ſe- 
cure, and in reducing the taxes below what are Paid! in = 
country in the univerſe. 259m 4 oi 315 
Among theſe adventitious aids may be reckoned the 
aſhes made from the timber cut down in clearing the lands, 
the ſugar extracted from the juice of the maple- tree, and 
the extenſive diſtilleries of ſpirits for the conſumption of the 
country, en the e ne and Eazits, with which it 
abounds.” 90735 
The pot and ovath-ahes' have 1 0 becoms: an at 
article of productive commerce *,' and a ſtrong probability. - 
exiſts, that the 'maple-ſugar will alſo become an object of 
conſiderable! advaritage to the farmer, when population is 
more extended. It is made at a ſeaſon which does not 
interferc with any agricultural purſuit, and it is not im- 
probable, that the high price of this article will hold out 
- ſufficient encouragement to the northern american farmers, 
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#ho have inexhauſtible foreſts of theſe maple-trees within 
their reach, to make this manufacture an object of their at- 
tention; and when once they get into the train of pro- 
ducing it, large quantities will be brought regularly to mar- 
ket. According to an eſtimate, which bas been founded on 
experiment, four ſtout men will produce about 40 hundred 
weight of ſugar, from ſix weeks labour, during the months 
of February and March, before the tillage commences. 

The diſtillery is a Kill more obvious reſource, as the con- 


5 ſumption of ſpirits is immenſe, and muſt daily increaſe, as 


the means of een it from ſurplus grain and fruits allo 
increaſe, 

But perhaps, to a britiſh ſubject, the moſt pleaſing cir- 
cumſtance in this detail of facts is, that theſe. fertile back 


lands in America, by offering ſuch advantages in the cul- 
tivation of the ſoil, will obviouſly divert the attention of the 
people from manufactures; for few men will chuſe to fol- 


low any handicraft employment, ſubjecting them to conſtant 


labour and confinement, who can occupy rich and pro- 


ductive lands for almoſt nothing, nen to hi value of 
the ſame-property in Europe. 

On conſidering the ſtate of landed 8 8 8 | 
at the preſent! criſis, and after a full inveſtigation of the 
facts connected with this object, two circumſtauces would 
appear obvious 3 namely, -/ +, 

iſt. That in no countrycin che work: are the; rights of 
land better ſecured than in America, or the titles ſo ſimple 
or:{o indifputably-clears nor is it poſſible that greater pro- 
tection can in general he extended to every ſpecies of pro- 


perty, than now exiſts, and will prevail in a greater „ 
as the ſyſtem os RR Mair in energy and per- 


fectioni . d ,2; Is Hing bit 7 nt 

2d. That in no country, n Seeking, are lands 
ſo cheap as they can be obtained at preſent een even 
by many hundred per cent. bo 

The reaſons to be aſſigned how ha very low. price jr” lands 
are, that the Americans themſelves; have not, till of late, 


had any active capital among them, and Europeans have not 
been accuſtomed to turn their attention to this object. 


Where, therefore, there is no competition, and abundance 


of any article at market, it muſt of courſe ſink under its 
Valle. © . 


This has been the caſe hitherto : but the time is faſt 


PORE when it will be fo no longer. An exiſting. 


active 


to the fat} already ſtated, relative to the aggregate popu- 
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active capital will ſoon embrace this particular object, and ah 


increaſe of people, rapidly advancing, will ſtamp a new and 
increaſed value on all unoccupied lands, within 300 to 400 
miles of the fea, | e TE 

The true criterion for aſcertaining the probable value of 
this ſpecies of property, in time coming, is to mark the pro- 


greſs of population in the northern and middle ſtates 
of America, and the obvious effects of this population in 
advancing the price: to look alſo at the future increaſe of 
America, and to form eſtimates from facts alone, of what 


may be expected as population advances. Wy 
The facts now offered, in elucidation of this poſition, are 
theſe following : and they are inconteſtably true, and to be 


relied on, as events that have actually occurred, 


1ſt. It has happened in the courſe of the laſt three years, 


that tracts of land in the back parts of New- Vork govern- 
ment, which had been ſold in townſhips of fix miles ſquare, 


containing 23,040 acres, at one ſhilling ſterling per acre, 


| have been ſubdivided and ſold in farms, to ſettlers, from one 
half to one, two, three, four, and five dollars an acre, ac- 


cording to the ſituation and quality of the ſoil; and the price 
is yearly advancing, as the ſettlersincreaſe. : 
2d. It has alſo happened, within the laſt three years, that 
lands, 70 to 80 miles weſt: of Albany, which ſold for one 
dollar an acre, now bring, without any cultivation or im- 
provement, two or three dollars, which lands would not 
have brought one ſhilling an acre ſeven years ago. 
3d. Upon the Mohawk river, weſt of Albany, lands, 
which ten years ago would not have brought more than 
from five to fifteen ſhillings an acre, now ſell from 31. to 
10l. an acre ; and this price, high as it is, is advancing with 
the increaſe of population in that part of America, which 
has been moſt rapid. | ve | 
From this ſtatement of facts (which apply in general to 
every part of America in the progreſs of ſettlement), it 
appears evident, that inhabitants alone are neceflary, to 
enhance the value of landed property in thoſe parts of 
the United States which are neareſt the  thick-ſettled 
countries. ; | 3 5 - 

It may therefore be neceflary to inquire into the facts, 
relative to the probability of people being found to purchaſe 
and cultivate theſe lands. | 

In order to aſcertain this, it will be proper to recur again 


lation 


* 
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lation of the United States, which is eſtimated at nearly 
four millions *® . : | . 
Of theſe four millions of people, it is ſuppoſed that at 
| leaſt one-eightieth part, or about 50,000 ſouls, muſt move 
back into the new lands every year, independent of emi- 
grants from Europe. There not being room in the thick-ſet- 
tled countries nearer the-ſea. and the lands being not only . 
much leſs fertile, but alſo dearer than the new lands, the 
young people, who generally marry as ſoon as they are of 
age, have been for ten years paſt in the regular practice of 
moving back, from 200 to 400 miles from the ſea, where 
they become proprietors of lands at a ſmall price, and where 
the ſoil being much more fertile and productive, they ſoon: 
get forward in the world, and become independent : and 
this plan having uniformly ſucceeded wherever it has been. 
tried, the courſe of emigration has become regular and pe- 
riodical z and for the laſt three years, the attention of the 
New-England ſtates has been principally directed to the 
| back ſettlements in the ſtate of New-York. _ 
In purchaſing lands therefore in America, although little 
doubt can be etitertained of a good foil being productive in 
time, in any ſituation, not exceedingly remote; yet the great 
advantages which are to be immediately derived, muſt be 
from the purchaſe of lands particularly fituated, and particu- 
larly circumſtanced; where the ſoil is proved to be good, 
by unqueſtionable evidence, and where the diſtance is ſo 
near thick population, as to ſecure a quick and rapid ſettle- 
ment: and ſuch ſeem to be the peculiar properties of the 
lands which are ſituated on the eaſtern boundary of lake On- 
tario, and on the ſouth fide of St. Lawrence river. 
* The following is an exact copy of the cenſus laſt made of the 
| pe of the United States, by which is known the number inha- 
8 each ſtate. 3 8 
I Gcorg a . „„ 82, | 5 255. 20 
; 4 South-Carating. . We 10 New-York . na 
3 North-Carolina , 393, 751 11 Connecticut. 237,496 
4 Kentucky . 73,677 | 12 Rhode Iſland , 68, 8285 
5 Virginia . + 747,010] 5 13 Maſlachuſets 378,787. 
6 Maryland . 319,728 3 Mann 9 1540 | 
7 Delawar . . . $59,094 14 New-Hampſhire 141,185 
8 Pennſylvania .. . 4349373 15 Vermont 85, 539 
| 7 New-Jerſey „ 184,139 16 Weſtern Territory 40,000 
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This country, which is within a ſhort diſtance of Albany, 
and directly oppoſite to the populous ſettlement, and the 


ſeat of government, of Upper Canada, and in the immedi- 


ate vicinity of Grand ifle and Buck's iſle, which form the 
great entrepot of the trade of the lakes, certainly poſſeſſes 
many advantages calculated to invite ſettlers. 

Except one tract in a more weſtern ſituation, it is the only 
extenſive body of land now to be ſold in the ſtate of New- 


Vork, or indeed in any of the northern or middle ſtates, 
where the very large tracts of unoccupied lands are chiefly 


diſpoſed of. — The advantages which both theſe diſtricts of 
country poſſeſs, muſt unqueſtionably ſecure to the proprie- 

tors a rapid population; and thoſe who are ſo fortunate as 
to poſſeſs a part of this property, at the low price at which 
large tracts of land may now be purchaſed by wholeſale, 
for money, namely about half a dollar an acre, and can af- 
ford to ſpare the money, in the mean time, muſt acquire a 


large and accumulating fortune in a very few years. 


In contemplating the progreſſive increaſe of property in- 
veſted in american lands in the courſe of being ſettled, the 
mind almoſt grows wild, and is ſoſt in the magnitude of the 
object, and in the aſtoniſhing accumulation of wealth, 
which ariſes from this ſpecies of inveſtment ; to elucidate 


which, the following proſpectus has been formed, upon tlie 


ſcale of 800,000 , purchaſed at one half dollar an acre, 


| Proſpectuz 
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558 1. AN DED PROPERTY IN AMERICA. 
To a mind not familiar to objects of this ſort, it ſeems 
wonderful, that there ſhould exiſt ſuch an evident means 


of acquiring great property, without generally attracting 


the notice of all the great monied men in Europe ; but this 
is eaſily explained, by ſtating, that till within the laſt two 
years there was no government in America, calculated to 
beget confidence; and it requires time to wipe away pre- 
judices. Beſides, theſe rich lands, in the back ſettlements - 


of New-York, have only been recently explored, and their 


_ 


true value is alone to be diſcovered by thoſe minds who are 
capable of diſcerning important and intereſting facts, through 
the veil of thoſe prejudices which envelope this particular 
object. 8 8 "TD = 

The time however is not remote, when thoſe prejudices 
will ceaſe to exiſt, and then every monied man in Europe 
will wiſh to inveſt a part of his property in american lands 


but when that period ſhall arrive, the great advantages 


which now preſent themſelves, will be diminiſhed from an 
immenſe profit, to a moderate return for money. 'The pre- 
ſent, therefore, is the- moment to inveſt, as lands will un- 
queſtionably advance rapidly, after the floating property, 
now in America, can no longer be employed to advantage 
in the funds; and all real eſtates will continue to riſe after- 
wards, every year, until they ſhall reach their true value. 


As the firſt coſt is next to nothing at preſent, it is a ſpecies 
of property which can never depreciate ; on the contrary, it 


muſt progreſſively advance in a ratio beyond any thing that 
ever occurred in Europe; and whoever poſſeſſes american 


landed property, in good ſituations as to ſoil and climate, 


will unqueſtionably experience, every year, an increaſe of 
wealth, far above what ariſes in general from pecuniary in- 
veſtments in Europe, with this fingular advantage, that 
ſcarce any trouble, and not even the ſhadow of riſque, at- 
tends the object; and conſequently the dread of loſs can 
never occur, to occaſion a moment's anxiety to thoſe who 


can ſpare the money for a few years, and ſhall chuſe to inveſt. 


it in this ſpecies of property. 


ON PEACE WITH THE INDANS. 55S 


. XI. 


PP i of the Fs _ of United Staters © 

the houſe of repreſentatives. December 30, 1794. 
I Lay before yon a report made to me by the ſecretary of war 
reſpecting the frontiers of the United States. The diſorders and 
the great expences which inceſſantly ariſe upon the frontiers are of 

a nature and magnitude to excite the moſt ſerious conſiderations. 

I feel a confidence that congreſs will deviſe ſuch conſtitutional 
and efficient meaſures as ſhall be adequate to the great objects of 
eſerving our treaties with the indian tribes, and of affording an 
adequate protection to our frontiers. 
8 G. Wen ino ron. 


The ſecretary of war reſpeRfully { ſubmits to the PP Ps of 

the United States, the following obſervations reſpecting 
the preſervation of the peace with the indian tribes with 
whom the United States have formed treaties. 


/ 


To retrace the conduct of the government of the United 
States towards the indian tribes, fince the adoption of the 
conſtitution, cannot fail to afford ſatisfaction to every _w 
loſophic and humane mind. 

A conſtant ſolicitude appears to have exiſted in the ex- 
ecutive and congreſs not only to form treaties of peace 
with the Indians upon principles of juſtice, but to impart to 
them all the bleſſings of civilized life, of which their condi- 
tion is ſuſceptible. 

That a perſeverance in ſuch principles and conduct will 
reflect permanent honour upon the national character cannot 
de doubted. At the ſame time it muſt be acknowledged 
that the execution of the good intentions of the public is fre- | 
quently embarraſſed with perplexing conſiderations. | 

The deſires of too many frontier white people to ſeize by 
force or fraud upon the neighbouring indian lands has been, 
and ſtill continues to be, an unceaſing cauſe of jealouſy and 
| hatred on the part of the Indians; and it would appear upon 
a calm inveſtigation, that until the Indians can be quieted 
upon this point, and rely with confidence upon the protection 
of their lands by the United States, no well-grounded hope 

of tranquillity can be entertained, _ 

The encroachment of white people is inceflantly watched, 
and in ee ee they are murdered by the In- 

dians, 
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dians, Revenge i is ſought, and the innocent fronticr people 
are too frequently involved as victims in the cruel conteſt. 
This appears to be a principal cauſe of indian wars. That 
there are exceptions will not be denied. The paſſion of a 
young favage for war and fame is too mighty to be reſtrained 
by the feeble advice of the old men. An adequate police 
ſeems to be wanting, either to prevent or puniſh the depre- 
dations of the unruly. It would afford a conſcious pleaſure, 
could the aſſertion be made on our parts, that we have con- 
ſidered the murders of Indians the ſame as the murders of 
whites, and have puniſhed them accordingly. This however 
is not the caſe. The irritated paſſions on account of ſavage 
cruelty are generally too keen in the places where trials are 
had, to convict and puniſh for the killing of an Indian. It is 
conſidered as unneceſſary to cite inſtances, although multi- 
tudes might be adduced in almoſt every part of the country 
from its firſt ſettlement to the preſent tie, 

If this view of the inability of both parties to keep the 
peace be correct, it would ſeem to follow as a juſt conſe- 
quence, that an adequate remedy ought to be e for 
an evil of ſuch magnitule. 

It is certainly an evil to be involved in hoſtilities with 
tribes of ſavages, amounting to two or three thouſand, as is 
the caſe north-weſt of the Ohio. But this evil would be 

reatly increaſed were a general indian war to prevail ſouth 
of the Ohio; the indian warriors of the four nations in that 
quarter not being much ſhort of 14, ooo, not to advert to 
the combinations which a general indian war might produce 
with the european powers, with whom the tribes both north 
and ſouth of the Ohio are connected. 

It ſeems that our own experience would demonſtrate the, 
propriety of endeavouring to preſerve a pacific conduct in 
preference to a hoſtile one with the indian tribes. . The 
United States can get nothing by an indian war, but they 
riſque their men, money, and reputation. As we are more 
powerful and more enlightened than they are, there is a re- 
ſponſibility of national character, that we ſhould treat them 
with kindneſs and even liberality. It is a melancholy re- | 
flection, that our modes of population have been more de-. 
ſtructive to the indian natives than the conduct of the con- 

querors of Mexico and Peru. The evidence of this is the 
utter extirpation of nearly all the Indians in the moſt popu- 
lous parts of the union. A future hiſtorian may mark the 
cauſes of this deſtruction of the human race in ſable colours. 


Althou gh the preſent government of the United States cannot 
with 


THE INDIAN TRIBES. „ 


With propriety be involved in the 3 yet it ſeems 
neceſfary however, in order to render their attention upon 
this ſubject ſtrongly characteriſtic of their juſtice, that ſome 

powerful attempts ſhould be made to tranquillize the fron- 

tiers, particularly thoſe ſouth of the Ohio. The ſituation 
of the ſettlements on Cumberland loudly demands the inter- 
ference and protection of government. It is true ſome un- 

Authorized offenſive operations have proceeded from thence 5 

againſt the lower Cherokee towns, and victims were ſacri- 0 
- ficed. Whether theſe victims were all warriors, or whether 
vomen and children were not involved in the deſtruction, 
ſeems to merit inquiry. | 5 
Upon the moſt mature refletion the ſubſcriber has been 
ble to beſtow upon this ſubject, ariſing from the experience 
of ſeveral years obſervation thereof, he humbly conceives 
all attempts to preſerve the peace with the indian tribes will 
be found inadequate, ſhort or an arrangement ſomewhat like 
the following; to wit, 5 
kxłſt, That a line of military poſts, at ſuch diſfances as ſhall 
be directed, be eſtabliſned upon the frontiers within the in- 
dian boundary, and out of the ordinary juriſdiction of any 
ſtate, provided conſent can be obtained for the purpoſe from 
the indian tribes; that theſe poſts be garriſoned with regular 
troops underthe IO of the preſident. of the Vnited | 
States. 8 
2dly, That if wy murder or theft be committed upon any 
of the white inhabitants by an Indian known to belong to 
indian nation or tribe, ſuch nation or tribe ſhall be hound 
to deliver him or them up to the neareſt military poſt in 
order to be tried and puniſhed by a court martial; or in 
failure thereof the United States will take ſatisfaction upon 
the neareſt indian town belonging to ſuch nation or tribe. 
3dly, “ That all perſons who ſhall be aſſembled or em- 
bodied in arms on any lands belonging to Indians out of the 
ordinary juriſdiction of any ſtate, or of the territory ſouth of 
the Ohio, for the purpoſe of warring againſt the Indians, or 
of committing depredations upon any indian town or perſons _ | 
or property, ſhall thereby become liable and ſubject to the * . , 5 
rules and articles of war, which are or ſhall be eſtabliſned - 
for the government of the troops of the U nited States.“ 
This was a ſection of a bill which the ſenate paſſed the laſt. 
 ſeflion, intitled, An act for the more effectual protection 
of the ſouth · weſtern frontiers; but it was diſagreed, to by, 
the . | | oe ee Ce ne 8” Ne 
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562 TREATY WITH SPAIN. 


If to this arrangement the expence ſhould be objected, 
it is to be remembered that the preſident of the United 
States, in purſuance of law, has authorized both the go- 
vernor of Georgia and the governor of the ſouth-weſtern 
territory to eſtabliſh a defenſive protection, which amounts 


to a large ſum annually. 


Poſts therefore requiring garriſons amounting to 1 500 


| non-commiſſioned and privates, for the whole ſouth-weſtern 
| frontiers from the St. Mary's to the Ohio, would probably 
be adequate to this object. 


If the poſts belonging to the United States, and now oc- 
cupied by the Britiſh, north of the Ohio, be ſoon delivered 
up, they, with the poſt at the Miami villages, and poſts of 
communication down the Wabaſh on the ſouth, and the 
Miami river to lake Erie on the north, together with a poſt 
at Preſqu' iſie, would be a pretty adequate protection to 
the frontier north of the Ohio, and a curb to any indian 
tribes, diſcontented without juſt cauſe, which it is preſumed 


will never be afforded by the government. of the United 


States. 
If to theſe vigorous meaſures ſhould be combined the 


arrangement of trade recommended to congreſs, and the 
eſtabliſhment of agents to reſide in the principal indian 


towns with adequate compenſations, it would ſeem that the 


government would then have made the faireſt experiments 
of a ſyſtem of juſtice and humanity, which it is preſumed 
could not poffibly fail of being bleſſed with its proper ef. 


fects, an honourable tranquillity of the frontiers. 


All which is en ſubmitted to the en of the 


United N 
"Hy ons ſeeretary of war, 


Department of war, 85 1 
* . 1794: | 


No. XII. 


4 Treaty « concluded: between the United States of America 
and his Catholic Majeſty. | 


| Hs Catholic Majeſty and the United States of America, 8 85 
deſirous to conſolidate on a permanent baſis, the friendſhip 


| 8 correſſ W which boppily . e 
the 
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| ik; two parties, have determined to eſtabliſh by a conven- 
tion, ſeveral points, the ſettlement whereof will be produc- 


tive of general advantage and reciprocal utility to both na- 
tions. 


With this intention his catholic majeſty has appointed 4 
moſt excellent lord don Manuel de Goday, and Alvarez de 
Faria, prince de Paz, duke de la Alcudia, grandee of Spain, 
of the firſt claſs, &c; and the preſident of the United 
States, with the advice and conſent of their ſenate, has ap- 
pointed Thomas Pinckney, a citizen of the United States, 
and their envoy extraordinary to his catholic majeſty. And 
the ſaid plenipotentiaries have agreed upon and een 
the following articles. 
Art. I. There ſhall be a firm and inviolable Penne id 
ſincere friendſhip between his catholic majeſty, his ſucceſſ- 


ors and ſubjects, and the United States, and their citizens, 


without exception of perſons or places. 


II. To prevent all diſpute on the ſubject 5 the bounda- 


ries which ſeparate the territories of the two high contract- 
ing parties, it is hereby declared and agreed as follows; to 
wit: The ſouthern boundary of the United States, which 
divides their territory from the ſpaniſh colonies of Eaſt and 
Weſt Florida, ſhall be deſignated by a line, beginning on 
the river Miſſiſſippi, at the northernmoſt part of the 3 iſt 
degree of latitude north of the equator, which from thence 
ſhall be drawn due eaſt, to the middle of the river Apala- 
chicola or Carahſuche, thence along the middle thereof to 
its junction with the Flint; then ſtraight to the head of St. 


Mary's river, and thence down the middle thereof to the 


atlantic ocean. And it is agreed, that if there ſhould be 
any troops, garriſons, or ſettlements of either party on the 
territory of the other, according to the above- mentioned 
boundaries, they ſhall be withdrawn from the ſaid territory 
within the term of ſix months after the ratification of this 
treaty, or ſooner, if it be poſſible; and that they ſhall be 


permitted to take with them all the goods and cies which 


they poſſeſs. ' 

III. In order to carry che preceding article into effect, 
one commiſſioner and one ſurveyor ſhall be appointed by 
each of the contracting parties, who ſhall meet at Natches 
on the left ſide of the river Miſſiſſippi, before the expira- 
tion of ſix months from the ratification of this convention; 


and they ſhall proceed to run and make this boundary, ac-: 
* to the ſtipulations of the ſaid article. They ſhall ; 


O02 make 
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make plans, and keep journals of their proceedings, which 
chall be conſidered as part of this convention, and ſhall 
have the ſame force as if this were inferted therein. And 
if on any account it ſhould be found neceſſary that the ſaid 
commiſhoners and ſurveyors ſhould be accompanied by 
guards, they ſhall be furniſhed in equal proportion by the 
commanding officer of his majeſty's troops in the two Flo- 
ridas, and the commanding officer of the troops of the 
United States in the ſouth-weſtern territor y, who fhall act 
by common confent, and amicably, as well with refpect to 
this point, as to the ferniſhing of proviſions and inftru- 
ments, and making every other arrangement which may be 
neceſſary or uſeful for the execution of this article. | 
IV. It is likewiſe agreed, that the weſtern boundary of 
the United States, which ſeparates them from the ſpaniſh 
colony of Louiſiana, is in the middle of the channel or bed 
of the river Miſſiſſippi, from the northern boundary of the 
ſaid ſtates to the completion of the 311t degree of latitude 
north of the equator. And his catholic majeſty has like- 
wife agreed, that the navigation of the ſaid river from its 
ſource to the ocean ſhall be free only to his ſubjects, and 
the citizens of the United States, unleſs he fhould extend 
this privilege to the Hubjects of other powers by a fpecial 
convention, 

V. The two high contracting parties ſhall, by all means 
in their power, maintain peace and harmony amongſt the 
ſeveral indian nations who inhabit the conntry adjacent to 
the lines and rivers which, -by the preceding article, form 
the boundaries of the two Floridas; and the better to at- 
tain this effect, both parties oblige themſelves expreſſiy to 
reſtrain by force, all hoſtilities on the part of the indian na- 
tions living within their boundary; ſo that Spain will not 
ſuffer their Indians inhabiting their territory, nor will the 
Uni ted States permit their laſt- mentioned Indians to com- 


mence hoſtilities againſt his catholic majeity, or his Indians, 


in any manner whatſoever. 
And whereas ſeveral treaties of friendſhip exif between 
the two contracting parties and the ſaid nations of Indians, 
it is hereby agreed, that in future no treaty of alliance, or 
other whatſoever (except treaties of peace), ſhall be made 
by either party, with the Indians living within the boundary 
of the other; but both parties will endeavour to make the 
advantages oh; the indian trade common and mutually bene- 
*_ to their TYRE og grids and n obſerving in 
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all things the moſt complete reciprocity, ſo that both par-. 
ties may obtain the advantages ariſing from a good under- 
ſtanding with the ſaid nations, without being ſubject to the 
expence which they have hitherto occaſioned. 

VI. Each party ſhall endeavour, by all means in their 


Power, to protect and defend all veſſels and other effects 


belonging to the citizens or ſubjects .of the other, which 
ſhall be within the extent of their juriſdiction by fea or by 
land, and ſhall uſe all their efforts to recover, and cauſe to 
be recovered; to their right owners, their veſſels and effects 


which may have been taken from them within the extent of 
their ſaid juriſdiction, whether they are at war or not with 


the ſubjects who have taken poſſeſſion of the ſaid effects, 
VII. And it is agreed, that the ſubjects or citizens of 


each of the contracting parties, their veſſels or effects, ſhall - 
not be liable to any embargo or detention on the part of the 


other, for any military expedition, or other public or private 
purpoſe whatſoever, And jn all caſes of ſeizure, detention, 
or arreſt, for debts contracted, or offences committed by 
any citizen or ſubject of the one party within the juriſ-. 
diction of the other, the ſame ſhall be made and proſecuted 


order and authority of law only, and according to the 
regular courſe of. proceedings uſual in ſuch caſes. The citi- 
zens and ſubjects of both parties ſhall be allowed ſuch advo- 


cates, ſolicitors, notaries, agents, and factors, as they judge 
proper in all their affairs, and in all their trials at law, in 
which they may be concerned, before the tribunal of the” 


other party; and ſuch agents ſhall have free acceſs to be pre- 
ſent at the. proceedings i in ſuch cauſes, and at the taking of 
examinations and evidence which may be exhibited in the 


ſaid trials. 


VIII. In caſe the ſubjects and inhabitants of either party, 


| with their ſhipping, whether public and cf war, or private- 
and of merchants, be forced, through ſtreſs of weather, 
purſuit of pirates or enemies, or any other urgent necefiity 
- for taking thelter or harbour, to retreat and enter into any 


of the rivers, bays,, roads, or ports belonging to the other 


party, they ſhall be recęived and treated with all humanity, 


and enjoy all favour, protection, and help; and they ſhall 


be permitted to proyide themſelyes, at reaſonable rates, 


with victuals, and all things needful for the ſuſtenance of 


their perſons, or reparation of their ſhips, and proſecution 
-of their voyage; and they ſhall noways be hindered from 


Frein out of 7 ſaid ports or roads, but may 1 remove 
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and. depart when and whither they pleaſe, without any let 
or hindrance, | 5 Rn 
IX, All ſhips and merchandiſe, of what nature 
ſoever, which ſhall be reſcued out of the hands of any 
1 : Pirates or robbers on the high ſeas, ſhall be brought into 
4 4 ſome port of either ſtate, and ſhall be delivered to the cuſ- 
| tody of the officers of that port, in order to be taken care. 
of, and reſtored to the true proprietor, as ſoon as due and 
| ſufficient proof ſhall be made concerning the property 
4 8 3 PD | 
11 X. When any veſſel of either party ſhall be wrecked, 
i 
| 


* . 2 
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foundered, or otherwiſe damaged, on the coaſt, or within 
the dominions of the other, their reſpective ſubjects and 
5 | citizens ſhall receive, as well for themſelves as for their 
9 | veſſels and effects, the fame affiſtance which would be due 
$9; nf 5 to the inhabitants of the country where the damage hap- 
1 : pens, and ſhall pay the ſame charges and duties only as 
i the ſaid inhabitants would be ſubject to pay in a like caſe : 
and if the operation of repairs would require that the 
1 | whole, or any part of the cargo be unladen, they ſhall pay 
2 no duties, charges, or fees, on the part which ſhall relade 
{ and carry away. | | „ 
0 Xl. The citizens and ſubjects of each party ſhall have 
power to diſpoſe of their perſonal goods within the juriſ- 
diction of the other by teſtaments, donation, or otherwiſe; 
and their repreſentatives, being ſubjects or citizens of the 
other party, ſhall ſucceed to their ſaid perſonal goods, whe- - - 
ther by teſtament or ab intęſtato, and they may take poſſeſ- 
ſion thereof, either by themſelves or others acting for them, 
and difpoſe of the fame at their will, paying ſale duties 
only, as the inhabitants of the country where the ſame: 
goods are or ſhall be ſubject to pay in like caſes. And in 
caſe of the abſence of the repreſentative, ſuch care ſhall be 
| taken of the ſaid goods as of a native in like caſe, until 
t the lawful. owner may take meaſures for receiving them. 
And if queſtions ſhould ariſe among ſeveral claimants, to 
| which of them the goods belong, the ſame fhall be decided 
| by the laws and judges of the land wherein the faid goods 
| are. And where on the death of any perſon holding real 
Z | ö eſtate within the territories of the one party, each real 
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eſtate would, by the law of the land, deſcend on a citizen 
or ſubject of the other, were he not diſqualified by being 
an alien, ſuch ſubject ſhall be allowed a reaſonable time to 
{ell the ſame, and to withdraw the proceeds without moleſt- 
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ation, and exempt from! all right of detraction on the part 
of the government of the reſpective ſtates. _ 

XII. The merchant-ſhips of either parties which ſhall be 

making into ports, or into a port belonging to the enemy 
of the other party, and concerning whoſe voyage, and the 
| ſpecies of goods on board her, there ſhall be juſt grounds 
10 ſuſpicion, ſhall be obliged to exhibit as well upon the 
high ſeas as in the ports and havens, not only her paſſport, 
but likewiſe certificates, expreſsly ſhewing that her goods 
are not of the number of thoſe which have been e 
as contraband. _ 
XIII. For the better promoting of commerce on both 
fides, it is agreed, that if a war ſhall break out between the 
two ſaid nations, one year after the proclamation of war 
. ſhall be allowed to the merchants in the cities and towns 
where they ſhall live, for collecting and tranſporting their 
goods and merchandiſes ; and if any thing be taken from 
them, or any injury. done them, within that term, by 
either party, or the people or ſubjects of either, full fatif- 
faction ſhall be made by the government. 

XIV. No ſubje& of his catholic majeſty ſhall apply for, 
or take any commiſſion or letters of marque, for arming 
any ſhip or ſhips to act as privateers againſt the United: 
States, or againſt the citizens, people, or inhabitants of 


the ſaid United States, or againſt the property of any of 


the inhabitants of any of them, from any prince or ſtate, 
with which the United States ſhall be at war. Nor ſhall 
any citizen, ſubject, or inhabitant of the ſaid United States, 
apply for, or take any commiſſion. or letters of marque, for 
arming any ſhip or ſhips to act as privateers againſt the ſub- 
_ jets of his catholic majeſty, or the property of any of 
them, from any prince or ſtate with which the ſaid king 
ſhall be at war. And if any perſon of either nation ſhall 
take ſuch commiſſion or letters of marque, he ſhall be pu- 
qo as a pirate. 

XV. It ſhall be lawful for all and ſi ingular ſubjects of his 
catholic majeſty, and the citizens, people, and inhabitants 
of the United States, to fail with their ſhips, with all man- 
ner of liberty and ſecurity, no diſtinction being made, who 
are the proprietors of the merchandiſes laden therein, from 
any port to the places of thoſe who now are, or hereafter 
 fhall be, at enmity with his catholic majeſty or the United 

States. It ſhall be likewiſe lawful for the fubjects and in- 
n n. to ſail with the ſhips and merchandiſes 
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afore mentioned, and to trade with the ſame liberty and fon 
curity: from the places, ports, or havens of thoſe who are 
enemies of both, or either party, without any oppoſition or 
diſturbance whatſoever, not only. from the places of the 
enemy afore mentioned to neutral places, but alſo from one 
place belonging to an enemy, whether they be under the 
juriſdiction of the ſame prince, or under ſeveral : and it is 
hereby ſtipulated, that free ſhips ſhall alſo give freedom to 
goods, and that every thing ſhall be deemed free and ex- 
empt which ſhall be found on board the ſhips belonging to. 
the ſubjects of either of the contracting parties, although, 
the whole lading, or any part thereof, ſhould appertain to 
the enemy of either, contraband goods being always ex- 
cepted. It is alſo agreed, that the ſame liberty be granted 
to perſons who are on board. a free ſhip:; ſo that, althongh, 
they may be enemies to either party, they ſhall not be made 
priſoners, or taken out of that free ſhip, unleſs they are 
ſaldiers, and in actual ſervice of the enemies. 
VVI. This liberty of navigation and commerce ſhall e ex- 
tend to all kinds of merchandiſes, excepting only thoſe 
which are diſtinguiſhed by the name of contraband ; and 
under this name of contraband, or prohibited goods, ſhall 
be comprehended arms, great guns, bombs, with their 
fuſees, and the other things belonging to * cannon- 
balls, gunpowder, match, pikes, ſw ords, lances, ſpears, 
halberts, - mortars, petards, grenades, faltpetre, muſkets, 
muſket-balls, bucklers, helmets, breaſtplates, coats of mail, 
and the like kind of arms, proper for arming ſoldiers; 
muſket-reſts, 'belts,: horſes with their furniture, and all 
other warlike inſtruments whatever. Theſe merchandiſes 
which follow, ſhall not be reckoned among contraband or 
prohibited goods; that is to ſay, all ſorts of Clocks, and all 
other manufactures woven of any wool, flax, filk, cotton, 
or any other materials whatever, all kinds of wearing appa- 
rel, together with all ſpecies whereof they are uſed to be. 
made; gold and ſilver, as well coined as uncoined, tin, iron, 
latten, braſs, copper, coals; as alſo wheat, barley, and Oats, 
and any other kind of corn and pulſe; tobacco, and like- 
wiſe all manner of ſpices, ſalted and ſmoaked fleſh, falted 
| fiſh, cheeſe and butter, beer, oils, wines, ſugar, and all 
ſorts of ſalt; and in general, all proviſtons which ſerve for 
the ſuſtenance of life; furthermore, all kinds of cotton, 
bemp, flax, tar, pitch, ropes, fails, ſail-cloths, anchors, or 
nog Hort of anchors, alſo Wipe —_ and wood a 
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all kinds, and all things proper either for building or re- 
pairing thips, and all other goods whatever which have not 
been worked into the form of any inſtrument prepared for 
war by land or by ſea, ſhall not be reputed contraband, much 
leſs ſuch as have been already wrought and made up for any 
other uſe; all which ſhall be wholly reckoned amongſt free 
goods; as likewiſe all other merchandiſes and things which 
are not comprehended, and particularly mentioned in the 
fore going enumeration of contraband goods; ſo that they - 
may be tranſported and carried in the freeſt manner by the 
ſubjects of both parties, even to places belonging to an 
enemy, ſuch towns or places being only excepted as are 
at that time beſieged, blocked up, or inveſted; and except 
the places in which any ſhip of war or ſquadron ſhall, in 
conſequence of ſtorms or other accidents at fea, be unden 
the neceſſity of taking the cargo of any trading veſſel or 
veſſels, in which caſe they may ſtop the ſaid veffel or veſſel, 
and furniſh themſelves with neceſſaries, giving a receipt, in 
order that the power to whom the ſaid ſhip of war belongs, 
may pay for the article ſo taken, according to the priee 
thereof, at the port to which they may appear to have been 
deſtined by the ſhip's papers; and the two contracting par- 
ties engage, that the veſſels ſhall not be detained longer 
than may be abſolutely neceſſary for their faid ſhips to fupply 
themſelves with neceſſaries; that they will immediately pay 
the value of the receipts, and indemnify the proprietor for all 
looſſes whien he may have ſuſtained in conſequence of ſuch 
tranfaigg s ĩð d n . é bebett 
3 5 XVII. To the end that all manner of diſſenſions and 
quarrels may be avoided and prevented on one ſide and on 
the other, it is agreed, that in caſe either of the parties 
hereto ſhould. be engaged in a: war, the ſhips and veffeis 
belonging to, ſubjects or people of the other party, muſt be 
furniſhed with ſea letters of paſſports, exprefling' the ſame, a 
property and bulk of the ſhip, as alſo the place and habi- 
tation of the: maſter or commander of the ſaid ſhips, that it 
may appear thereby that the ſhips really and truly belong =o 
ſubjects of one of the parties ; which paſſport ſhall be made 
out and granted according to the form annexed to this 
treaty. They ſhall likewiſe be recalled every year, that iss, 
F 3 : | if the ſhip happens to return home within the ſpace of a = ; 


|. * 
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© It is likewife agreed, that ſuch ſhips being laden, are to | 
be proyided not only with paſſports, as above mentioned, 
y 5 « 4 | ; ? | : but 
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but alſo with ene containing the ſeveral particFulars 
of the cargo, the place whence the ſhip ſailed, ſo that it 


may be known whether any forbidden or contraband goods 


be on board the ſame; which certificates ſhall be made out 
by the officers of the place whence the ſhip ſailed in the ac- 
cuſtomed form; and if any one ſhall think it fit or adviſe- 
able to expreſs in the ſaid certificates the perfon to whom 
the goods on board belong, he may do ſo; without which 
requiſites they may be ſent to one of the ports of the other 


contracting party, and adjudged by the competent tribunal, 


according to what is above ſet forth, that all the circum- 
ſtances of this omiſſion having been well examined, they 
mall be adjudged to be legal prizes, unleſs they ſhall give 
legal ſatisfaction of their property by rd equally 2 85 


valent. 5 
XVIII. If the ſhips of the ſaid ſubjects, people, or in- 


habitants of either of the parties, ſhall be met with, either 
failing along the coafts, or on the high ſeas, by any ſhips. 


of war of the other, or by any privatcer, the faid ſhip of 


war, or privateer, for avoiding any diſorder, ſhall remain 


out of cannon- ſhot, and may ſend their boats on board the 


- merchant-ſhip which they ſhall ſo meet with, and may en- 


ter her, to the number of two or three men only, to whom 


the maſter or commander of fach ſhip or veſſel ſhall exhibit 


his paſſports concerning the property of the ſhip, made out 


according to the form inſerted in this preſent treaty z and 


the thip, when ſhe ſhall have ſhewn ſuch paſſport, ſhall be 
free and at liberty to purſue her voyage, ſo as it ſhall not be 


lawful to moleſt or give her chaſe in any manner, or force 


her to quit her intended courſe. 5 
XIX. Conſuls ſhall be reciprocally eſtabliſhed, with the 


1 privileges and power which thofe of the moſt favored na- 
tions enjoy in the ports where their conſuls Te, Or are 
wy permitted to be. 


XX. It is alſo agreed, that the inhabitants of the territo- 
ries of 'each party ſhall reſpectively have free acceſs to the 
courts of juſtice of the other; and they ſhall be permitted 
to proſecute fuits for the recovery of their property, the 


payment of their debts, and for obtaining ſatisfaction for the 


damages which they may have ſuſtained, whether the per- 
fons whom they may ſue be ſubjects or citizens of the coun- 
try in which they may be found, or any other perſons. 


whatever who may have taken refuge therein; and the pro- 


4 ceedings and ſentences of the courts ſhall be the ſame as if the 


e 


TREATY WITH SPAIN, . 


contending parties had been ſubjects or citizens of the ſaid 
country. | 
XXI. In order to terminate all 1 on | account of 
the loſſes ſuſtained by the citizens of the United States, in 
conſequence of their veſſels and cargoes having been taken 
by the ſubjects of his catholic majeſty during the late war 
between Spain and France, it is agreed that all ſuch caſes be 
referred to the final deciſion of commiſſioners to be appoint- 
ed in the following manner : His catholic majeſty ſhall ap- 
point one commiſſioner, and the preſident of the United 
States, by and with the advice and conſent of the ſenate, 


ſhall appoint another; and the ſaid two commiſſioners ſhall 


agree on the choice of a third, or if they cannot ſo agree, 
they ſhall each propoſe one perſon; and of the two names 


ſo propoſed, one ſhall be drawn by lot in the preſence of - | 


the two original commiſſioners ; and the perſon whoſe name 
ſhall be drawn thall be the third commiſſioner ;- and the 
three commiſſioners ſo appointed ſhall be ſworn impartially 

to examinie and decide the claims in queſtion, according to. 
the merit of the ſeveral caſes, and to juſtice, equity, and 


| the laws of nations. The ſaid commiſſioners ſhall meet and 


fit at Philadelphia; and in caſe of the death, ſickneſs, or 
neceflary abſence of any ſuch commiſſioner, his place ſhall 
be ſupplied in the ſame manner as he was firſt appointed, 
and the new commiſſioner.ſhall take the ſame oaths, and do 
the ſame duties. - They ſhall receive all complaints and ap- 
plications authoriſed by this article during 18 months from. 
the day on which they ſhall aſſemble. They ſhall have 
power. to examine all ſuch perſons as come before them on 


oath or affirmation touching the complaints in queſtion, and 


alſo to receive in evidence all written teſtimony authenticated. 
in ſuch a manner as they ſhall think proper to require or ad- 
mit. The award of the-ſaid commiſſioners, or any two of 
them, ſhall be final and concluſive, both as to juſtice of 
the claim, and the amount of the ſum to be paid to the 
claimants z and his catholic majeſty undertakes to cauſe the 
ſame to be paid in ſpecie, without deduction, at ſuch time 
and places, and under ſuch conditions, as ſhall be awarded 

by the ſame commiſſioners, _ 
XIII. The two high contracting parties, hoping chat the 
good correſpondence and friendſhip which happily reigns 
between them, will be further increaſed by this treaty, and 
that it will contribute to augment their proſperity and opu- 
lence, will in futpre BE. to BTL mutual commerce all the 
20 extenſion 
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tention and favour which the" ee of both CON 


tries may require. . 
And in conſequence of the ſtipulations . in the | 


fourth article, his catholic majeſty will permit the citizens 


of the United States, for the ſpace of three years from this 
time, to depoſit their merchandiſes and effects in the port 


of New Orleans, and to export them from . thence without 
paying any other duty than: a fair price for the hire of the 
ores ; and his majeſty promiſes, either to continue this. 
ermiſſion, if he ſinds during that time that it is not preju- 
dicial to the intereſt of Spain, or if he ſhould not agree to 
continue, he will aſſign to them on another part of the 
banks of the Miſſiſſippi an equivalent eſtabliſhment. - 
XXIII. The preſent treaty ſhall not be in force until ra- 
tified by the contractipg parties, and the ratifications ſhall 
be SO, in fix e from that time, or ſooner, if 
8 
Porn witneſs whereof, we, the e ritten plenipoten- 
*tiaries of his catholic majeſty and of the United States of 
America, have ſigned this preſent treaty of friendſhip, limits, 
and navigation, a and 2 8 thereunto affixed our feals re- 


| ſpeQively. 


Done at San Lorenꝛo et Real, this ſeven 12 twenticeh 


be th of October . Thomas PINCKNEY, (I.. 5.) 
"Pray DE LA WT 6. — 
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| Plan of afociation * the North American land company ® 


: Taz ſubſcribers 1 having, a at a pane) expence 5f 
money and time, with much induſtry 205 a large and 


valuable property, conſiſting of lands in the ſtates of Penn 
ſylvanla, Virginia, North-( 'arolina, South-Carolina, Geor- 


gia, and Kentucky, which have been choſen or ſelected (in 
preference to other tracts) in conſideration of the Look quas, 


lity of the ſoil, advantageous poſition, certainty of title, and 


| other circumſtances, that induced them, as Purchaſers, 1 
give ſuch preference, they now offer a plan expreſſed in the 
N articles of Seen nt hereto annexed, by W all perlons 


e  * Etabliſhed in February 1795. A 


i wha 


4 
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who have money may, if they plcaſe, participate in ha ad- 


vantages reſulting from the pur chaſe, ſale, and improvement 


of theſe valuable eſtates. 
The lands upon which this plan is grounded amount to 
ſix million of acres agreeably to the ſchedule hereof here- 
to annexed, which are valued, one with another, at the 
average price of half a dollar per acre, or three million 
of dollars being the capital ſtock; this, divided upon 


30,000 ſhares, gives 100 dollars per ſhare, at which ws | 


proprietors agree to ſell in the firſt inftance. 
The titles to theſe eſtates are veſted in truſtees as joint te- 
nants, in truſt to convey the ſame to purchaſers conformably 
to the articles of agreement hereto annexed ; the monies 
arifing from the ſales thereof are for the uſe and account of 
the holders or poſſeſſors of the ſhares in the ſock of the 
north american land company. 
Articles of agreement e made this 20th day _ Fe- 
bruary 179 5, by-and between the honourable Robert Morris, 
eſq. of the city of Philadelphia, John Nicholſon, eſq. of the. 
faid city of Philadelphia, and James Greenleaf, eſq. conſul. 
from the United States at Amſterdam, but now in Neu- 
York, of the one part, and thoſe who ſhall become purcha- 


ſers, owners, or holders of ſhares, in the north american land 


company, of the other part. 


Firſt. This aſſociation ſhall be ſtyled . The North Ame- | 


rican land company.” 


Second. Every owner of one or more ſhares ſhall be- 
come a member thereof, and a party to theſe articles in vir- 
tue of ſuch ownerſhip, as fully, to all intents and purpoſes 
whatever, as if ſuch owner had actually ſigned and ſealed 
theſe preſents, and ceaſe to be ſo when he parts ws? his 


ſhare or ſhares. 


Third, The capital ſtock in this company conſiſts. in ſix 

| ee of Acres of land, ſituate in the ſtates of Pennſyl- 
vania, Vir ia, Kentucky, North-Carolina, South-Carolina, . 
and Georgia; the titles to which are veſted in Thomas 
Willing, eſq. now preſident of the bank of the United States, 

| SN eſq. now preſident of the bank of North _ 
America, and John Barclay, eſq. now preſident. of the bank 

of Pennſylvania, in 8 to convey the ſame areal to 


John 


theſe articles. 


Fourth. Where two or more P ſhall claim the Yo 
fame land under different contracts with the board of mana» 


bers, or where y pres or * ſhall claim a tract or 


tracts” 
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; tracts of land an ler contract or contracts with the board of 


managers, and the ſaid board ſhall diſpute ſuch claim, in 
ſuch caſes a ſuit or ſuits may be commenced againſt the ſaid 
board, in the county of Philadelphia, in the ſupreme court 
of Pennſylvania, or in the federal circuit court of Pennſyl- 
vania, by the perſon or perſons claiming, and one or more 
feigned iflues joined, in order to determine the right of the, 
parties, and trials had thereon, in the city of Philadelphia 
and the ſaid board ſhall requeſt the truſtees to convey the 
lands ſo claimed, to the perſon or perſons in whoſe favour 
ſuch determination ſhall be had: and if the ſaid board ſhall 
not agree to the commencement of ſuch ſuit, and to form 
ſuch feigned iſſue or iflues, or ſhall not requeſt the truſtees 
to convey to the perſon or perſons requeſting ſuch ſuit to be 


commenced, or in whoſe favour ſuch determination ſhall 
. paſs, ſuch perſon {hall be deemed and taken to be in full 


and perfect poſſeſſion of the diſputed premiſes; ; and the 
truſtees being ſerved with a notice in writing, that the ſaid 
board refuſed to agree to the commencement of ſuch ſuit, or 
to form ſuch iſſue or iſſues, or refuſed or neglected to requeſt 


the ſaid truſtees to convey to ſuch perſon or perſons in 


whoſe favour ſuch determination paſſed, ſhall be deemed to 
hold the legal eſtate therein, in truſt for ſuch perſon or per- 


ſons, and ſhall in three months from the ſervice of ſuch no- 


tice convey the ſame accordingly, unleſs the ſaid board 
ſhall, within the ſaid three months, agree to the commence- 
ment of ſuch ſuit or requeſt, the truſtees to convey to the 
perſon or perſons in whoſe favour ſuch determination ſhall 
paſs : and where any perſon has any demand upon or cauſe 
of complaint againſt the company (other than a claim of title 
to lands), that cannot be amicably adjuſted by the board, a 
fuit ſhall be commenced by ſuch perſon againſt the board, in 
the ſupreme court of Pennſylvania, or in the federal circuit 
court of Pennſylvania, and one or more feigned ifſues joined, in 
order to try the right of the party and aſcertain the quantum 
of damages, and a trial had thereon in the city of Philadel- 
hia ; and if, after a certificate of the verdict and judgment in 
ſuch trial ſhall be ſerved upon the board and upon the ſe- 


.cretary, the ſum recovered and the coſts of ſuch ſuit ſhall 


not be paid to the party, he may then maintain his action 
againſt the board for money had and received to his uſe; and 
the board ſhall be perſonally liable to the payment of ſuch 


; ſum, unleſs they can ſhew that they had not at the time 


ſuch certificate was ſerved upon them, or at any time after- 
wards, 
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wards, monies of the company in their hands ſufficient to 
pay ſuch ſum and ſuch colts. : 
Fifth. The ſaid capital ſtock in lands ſhall be repreſent- 


ed by 30,000 ſhares or actions of 200 acres each, ſo that 


every perſon holding a ſhare or ſhares will be entitled to one 


thirty thouſandth part of the ſaid capital ſtock of lands, or 


monies and profits reſulting therefrom upon each ſhare. 
Sixth. The affairs and buſineſs of this company ſhall be 
conducted by a board of managers, to be elected at their 
office in the city of Philadelphia on the 31ft day of Decem- 
ber in every year, unleſs when that day happens on a Sun- 
day, and then on the next day, by the holders of ſhares or 


actions, each ſhare entitling the holder to a vote in the ſaid . 


elections, to be given perſonally or by proxy duly autho- 
riſed. The following form muſt be executed by a ſhare- 
holder to entitle his- proxy to a vote, and acknowledged by 
the party, or proved by the oath of one of the witneſſes 
before a notary public or ſome magiſtrate authoriſed by the 
law of the country where the perſon executing ſuch proxy 
ſhall be, to take ſuch acknowledgment or proof, and the 


| ſame certified under ſome authentic public ſeal-: cc Know | 
all men by theſe preſents that 1 | 


as do hereby appoint | 
„ my ſubſtitute for and in my name and behalf 
to vote at election of a preſident, mem- 


ber or members of the board of managers, or ſecretary of 
the north american land company as fully as I might or 
could was I perſonally prefent : In witneſs whereof I have 
hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal this day of 
17 „( Seal.) | 

Seventh. The board of managers ſhall conſiſt of a pre- 
fident and four members, to be choſen from among the 
| ſhare-holders,; of whom the preſident and two members, or 

three members, in caſe the preſident ſhall be abſent, ſhall 

be a competent board to tranſact buſineſs : a majority to pre- 
vail where more than three of the board vote, but' where 
only three vote, they are to be unanimons, They ſhall _ 
have a ſtated meeting on one day (to be fixed on by them- 
' ſelves) in every week, and ſhall meet as much. oftener as 
the bulineſs of the company may require. 

Eighth. The faid board for the preſent year, 1795, tink 
be named within articles, as there are not at preſent any. 
ſhare-holders to elect; and accordingly Robert Morris, Jo- 
"Teas Ball,- Thomas Fitzſimons, John Vaughan, and. John 
| Nicholſon, 
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Nicholſon, are hereby «nominated and appointed the board | 
of managers (and ſhall chuſe from amongſt themſelves x - 
preſident), until the thirty-firſt day of December next, ; 
when the firſt election is to be held. The ſaid board, and 
all future boards, ſhall have authority to employ-a ſecretary, 
clerk or clerks, office-keeper or runner, and occafionaliy . 
counſel learned in the law, and ſcriveners; and alſo. one or 
more agent or agents, ſurveyor or ſurveyors, to be ſtationed . 
at the moſt proper and convenient places for making ſurveys 
and ſales of the land belonging to the company; and who 
ſhall be allowed ſuch ſalaries or compenſations for their 
reſpective ſervices, as may be agreed to by the prefident and 
board of managers, on behalf of the company.  _ 
Ninth. The board of managers ſhall have authority to 
fell gr contract, either by themſelves or by their agents, for 
the ſale of any lands belonging to the company, preferring 
ſuch purchaſers as ſhall engage to become ſettlers, or to 
place ſettlers on the lands they buy. The board are to ob- 
tain the higheſt prices they can; and may give ſuch credit 
as they ſhall judge to conſiſt with the real intereſt of the 
company: the board of managers ſhall alſo have power, and 
they are hereby authoriſed, to lay out and open roads, to lay 
out a town or towns, and ſell the lots therein, and to 
improve upon ſuch tracts of land belonging to the company, 
as they ſhall think proper; one or two farms, of from 50 
to 1900 acres, and thereon to erect a dwelling-houſe, barn, 
and other needful outhouſes, a ſaw-mill and griſt-mill, at 
the expence, and for account.of the company; all of which 
may be occupied (upon terms to be agreed on by the board 
of managers) by the agents or ſurveyors they may employ. - 
to fell and fettle the ſaid tracts; the ſaid farms and im- 
provements to be finally fold for the benefit of the 
company, | | VVV 
Tenth. The board of managers ſhall, whenever they 
make ſale of any lands belonging to this company, depoſit 
the money received for the ſame, whether in whole or in 
part, in one of the three banks already mentioned (that is to 
ſay, the bank of the United States, the bank of North 
America, or the bank of Pennſylvania, opening an account 
for the north american land company with the bank in 
which the depoſit is made; and the monies ſo depoſited, 
ſhall be ſubject ſolely to the drafts of the preſident of the 
board of managers, atteſted by the ſecretary, and expreſſed 
to be ſigned in preſence of the board, the draft mentioning 


- 
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the purpoſe for which it is drawn, and that it is for the uſe 
and ſervice of the company. | 


Eleventh. All covenants, articles of agreement, or con- 


tracts, made by the board of managers, or by their agents, 


for the ſale of lands, ſhall be to and in the name of the 
individuals compoſing the board; and ſhall be to them, and 
the ſurvivor of them, and the executors and adminiſtrators 
of ſuch ſurvivor, to this intent exprefily, that ſuits ſhall be 


brought in their names for the uſe of the ſaid company, 


and that if ſuch perſons ſhall ceaſe to become members of 
the board, then ſuits may be brought and maintained in the 
name of them, or the ſurvivor of them, or the executors or 
adminiſtrators of the ſurvivor of them, for the uſe of the 
ſaid company; and ſuch covenants, articles of agreement, 
and contracts, ſhall be depoſited with the ſecretary in their 
office for ſafe keeping, and for the purpoſe of collecting the 


payments which may be ſtipulated therein as they become 


due: all monies received thereon, or from any other ſource, 
on account of the company, ſhall be depoſited in the ſame 
manner, and upon the ſame conditions, as mentioned in the 
preceding article. „ ED, 


Twelfth. The truſtees in whom the titles to the lands 5 


of the company are veſted, ſhall, in caſe of the death of any 
one of their number, immediately after ſuch event, convey 


by a deed, to be prepared and preſented by the board of 


managers, a joint tenancy with themſelves, to ſuch perſon 
as the board of managers ſhall chooſe for a ſucceſſor to ſuch 
deceaſed truſtee. 1 


Thirteenth. © The truſtees for the time being ſhall, 


upon receiving a requeſt in writing, ſigned by the preſident 


and board of managers, atteſted by the ſecretary, execute a a 


deed ordeeds of conveyance in fee fimple, to the purchaſer 
or purchaſers for any tract or tracts of land which may 
have been ſold by the board or their agents, it being 


firſt certified by the ſaid preſident, and atteſted by the ſe- 
cretary, in the manner as before provided, to the ſaid truſ- 
tees, that the conſideration- money hath been paid or ſe- 
cured to be paid; if paid, that it hath been depofited agree- 


ably to the tenth article; if ſecured, that ſuch ſecurities have 
been depoſited agreeably to the eleventh article. 
Pourteenth. The ſecretary ſhall, for the preſent year, 
be appointed by the preſident and board of managers; but 

in future, ſhall be elected by the ſhare-holders, at the ſame 
time and place of election 4 the preſident and managers; 
5 | . and 
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and ſhall keep records in a book, to be opened by him for 
that purpoſe, of all deeds of conveyance executed by the 
truſtees, and of all articles of agreement, covenants, mort- 
gages, &c, that concern the company; which book ſhall be 
produced at every meeting of the board; and the original 
papers ſhall be produced whenever called for by the board. 

| Fifteenth. The board of managers, or their agents, may 


" covenant to make title to purchaſers when the payments 
are completed; or title may be granted at the time of ſale 
and mortgage; or the lands be taken to ſecure the payments 


agreed on. EY | 
Sixteenth. The ſecretary ſhall attend every meeting of 


the board of managers; he ſhall keep regular minutes of 


their proceedings; he ſhall ſummon ſuch meetings, when 


directed by the preſident, or upon application of any two 
or more members of the board, or upon application of 20 
 ſhare-holders, by ſending a notice, in writing, to the prefi- 


dent, and to each member, naming the time and place of 
ſuch meeting. 5 3 e | X 
Seventeenth, Vacancies which may happen in the 
board of managers by death, reſignation, or removal to 2 
diſtance of ten miles from the city of Philadelphia, of any 
member or members, may and ſhall be ſupplied by an 
election of the board out of other ſhare-holders, reſiding in 
the city of Philadelphia, for the remainder of the year, until 
the next general election by the ſhare-holders ; and in caſe 
of death, reſignation, or abſence, of the preſident or ſecre- 
tary, the ſaid- board of managers ſhall chooſe a- preſident, 
and appoint a ſecretary pro tempore, or for the remainder of 
the year, as the caſe may require, N 88 
Eighteenth, The ſecretary ſhall provide a ſet of books. 
of account for the concerns of the company, wherein ſhall 
be regularly entered, a proper account of all ſales made, of 
all monies received and paid, of all notes, bonds, mortgages, 
and ſpecialties, of every ſort and kind, and of all expendi- 
tures : and theſe accounts ſhall be ſettled and adjuſted, ſo 
as that an abſtract thereof, together with the ſaid books, 
be laid before the ſhare-holders at every annual meeting, 
to be held for the purpoſe of electing the board of managers; 
and at every ſuch meeting, the board of managers ſhall give 
a full and fair account of their proceedings, and of the 
actual ſtate of the company's affairs; and in order to give 
time for the ſecretary to prepare the accounts and ſtate- 


_ ments, the transfer of ſharcs ſhall be ſuſpended from the 


| ten- 
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ktwentieth to the thirty-firſt days of December, nee 


in every year. 

Nineteenth The board of managers mall provide an 
office in the city of Philadelphia, wherein to hold their 
meetings; and the ſecretary ſhall give conſtant attendance 
therein, day by day, at ſuch hours as may be fixed on by 
the board, of managers, to perform the duties of his ſtation, 
and. for, the purpole of laying before any ſhare-holder that 
may deſire it, the book of minutes, book of records, books 

of account, and to give ſuch other information reſpecting 
the eſtate and affairs of the company; as will convey a true 
idea of its actual ſituation. | 
Twentieth. The certificates for ſhares or ada ſhall 
be transferable at the pleaſure of the holder; but the tranſ- 
fers muſt be made by the holder in perſon, or by his attor« 
ney, or legal repreſentative, at the office of the board of ma- 
nagers, in preſence of the ſecretary; who ſhall keep a 
. record of all transfers, in a book to be provided and kept 
for that purpoſe z which transfers ſhall be ſigned by the 
perſon transferring, who ſhall alſo deliver up the old cer- 
tificate or certificates, to be cancelled and filed, and new - 


ones ſhall be iſſued to the ſame amount to the transferee. 


Perſons, wanting to transfer ſhares, as attornies, muſt pro- 
- duce a power in the following form: * Know all men by 
theſe preſents, that 7 do make, con- 
ſtitute, and appoint 1 - to be | 
true and lawful attorney for and in name 

to ſell, aflign, and transfer ſtock or ſhares 
ſanding i in name in the books of the north american 
land company, with power alſo as attorney or attornies, 
under for the purpoſe to make and ſubſtitute, and to 
do all lawful acts requiſite for effecting the premiſes ; hereby 
ratifying and confirming all that ſaid attorney or | 
ſubſtitute or ſubſtitutes ſhall do therein by virtue hereof. 

In witneſs whereof, have hereunto ſet hand 
and ſeal, the day of in the year of 
our Lord one thouſand hundred and 1 — 

And the ſame ſhall be acknowledged, proved, and certified, 

in ſame manner and form as is before provided with reſpect 
to the execution of proxies. 

Twenty-firſt. The preſident, and board of managers, 
| thall cauſe a ſtatement of the company's ſales and receipts 
to be made out, and printed annually, or if they ſee proper, 
- Wee one copy d of 7 ſhall, at the tie, be forwarded 
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to every ſhare-holder that may leave his addreſs at the 


office for that purpoſe, at his mee and as he ſhall 


8 
Twenty- ſecond. The board of managers ſhall, in the 


courſe of the laſt ten days of the month of December! in 
every year during the exiſtence of this company, cauſe the 
accounts of the company to be made up; and after paying 
office- rent, falaries, and contingent charges, and after referv- 
ing ſuch as they may think neceſſary for a contingent fund, 

not exceeding 4000 dollars, they ſhall declare a dividend, 
of the remaining balance of the caſh in hand, by dividing 
the ſame into thirty thouſand parts, and allowing one of 


| thoſe parts to each ſhare : the dividend ſo made fhall be 


advertifed in the public newſpapers, and the ſhare-holders 
be notified that they may perſonally, or by their attorney, 
or legal repreſentative, apply at the company's office, and 
receive payment: and if at any time the receipt of monies, 
on account of the company, ſhould be ſo great previous 


to the end of the year, as to admit of more than one divi- 


dend, the preſident and board of managers may, in their 
diſeretion, declare one or more dividends at ſuch time or 
times as they ſhall deem proper, the ſaid dividends to be 
advertiſed and _ in the fame manner as is above 
provided. 

Twenty-third. It is agreed, by the ſaid Robert Morris, 
John Nicholſon, and James Greenleaf, parties of the firſt 
part, that the dividend or dividends ſhall not be leſs 
than ſix per cent, per annum, or fix dollars on each ſhare - 
in every year; and that if the caſh ariſing from the ſales 


does not amount to that ſum, they the ſaid parties of the 


firſt part do hereby promiſe, and .bind themſelves, their 
heirs, executors, and adminiſtrators, to advance and lend to 
the board of managers, fuch ſum as may be neceſſary, in 


| addition to what they have I in hand of the company's money, 


to Enable them to pqy fix dollars on each ſhare, the board 
of managers granting their obligation to the ſaid parties of 
the firſt part, to repay the ſaid advances out of the firſt 
monies they may receive thereafter, on account of the com- 
pany 3 except ſuch as the ſaid board are obliged; by article 
the fourth, to pay to perſons recovering againſt the board; 

and alfo excepting the monies reſerved for a contingent 
fund. And in order to ſecure the performance. on the 
part of the ſaid parties of the firſt part, they do hereby 


| 3 to N in * hands of the truſtees, each — | 


OE > 25 
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chares or actions, making in all gooo ſhares, to be held 
by them for the uſe of Robert Morris, John Nicholſon, 
and James Greenleaf reſpectively; ſubject, however, to the 
payment of ſych-ſum or ſums in any or eyery year during 
the continuance of this company, as may be neceſfary to 
enable the board of managers to pay a dividend of ſix per 
cent: and they are hereby authorized to ſell and transfer 
ſo many ſhares as may be needful for that purpoſe, in caſe 
the ſaid Robert Morris, John Nicholſon, and James Green» 
leaf, or ſome of them, their, or ſome of their heirs, exe- 
cutors, or adminiſtrators, fail to provide by other means 
the ſums neceflary ; the ſums of money ariſing from ſuch 
ſales of depo ited ſhares, to be in the firſt inſtance applied 
te the payment of the dividend ; and afterwards the ſame 
ſums to be replaced from the company's funds, which ſhall 
be reinveſted in ſhares, for account of the ſaid Robert 
Morris, John Nicholſon, and James Greenleaf; and the 
ſhares fo purchaſed, ſhall again be depoſited as before, and 
for the ſame uſes and purpoſes, it being underitood that the 


ſaid parties of the firſt part are to draw the annual divie - 


dends on their reſpective parts of the depoſited ſhares. 

Twenty-fourth. The preſident and the managers muft 
neceſſarily devote much time and labour to the buſineſs 
of this company; the profits will be great and certain, 
therefore the company can well afford to pay thoſe who 
ſerve them, It is therefore agreed, that the preſident and 
managers ſhall be allowed a commiſſion of two and a balf 
per cent. on the amount of the fales they make; receiv- 
able by them only out of the payments actually received, or 

as the caſh comes into the company's poſſeſſion; which 
commiſſion ſhall be divided into five parts, one for the preſi- 
dent, and one for each member of the board. 

Twenty-fifth. The preſident, and each member of the 
board of managers, and the ſecretary, ſhall ſeverally give 

ſecurity to the truſtees, in the ſum of 20,000 dollars, for 
the faithful diſcharge of their reſpective truſts. The board 
of managers will alſo take ſecurity from the agents and 
ſurveyors they may appoint, for the faithful diſcharge of 
their duty and truſt. 

Twenty-fixth, Certificates 625 30,000 ſhares or: aftions 
will be immediately made out, ſigned, and delivered to the 
parties of the firſt part, after the execution of theſe articles, 
*in the PAs m; ; © This is to on that | 
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| holders and proxies then met, concurring or agreeing to the 


582 NORTH AMERICAN” LAND COMPANY. 
is entitled tos Mdhare in the entire property of 


the north american land company; the dividends whereof 
ſhall not be leſs than fix dollars on each ſhare annually + 


conformably to articles of agreement duly executed, dated 


at Philadelphia, the twentieth day of February, one thou- 


ſand ſeven hundred and ninety-five, transferable 'only at 
the company's office in that city, by the owner in perſon, 
or by his executor, adminiſtrator, attorney, or legal repre- 
ſentative. Signed in the preſence, and by order of the board 
of managers at Philadelphia, this day of 17 


preſident, Atteſt,  . + © fecretary.” Y 


Twenty-ſeventh. This company ſhall exiſt for 15 years 
(unleſs the ſales of their lands, and the collection of the 


monies, ſhall be ſooner effected), and as much longer as may 


be neceſſary to cloſe and ſettle their concerns, and make a 


final dividend; At the end of 15 years from the date of 
theſe articles of agreement, it ſhall be the duty of the then 


board of managers to call, by advertiſements in the newſ⸗- 


papers, upon the ſhare-holders, to appear in perſon, or by 
proxy, at a meeting to be held at the company's office, ſix 
months after the date of ſuch advertiſement; and there to 


determine upon the beſt mode of diſpoſing of any part of 


the company's eſtate that may then remain unſold or un- 


collected, ſo as to make a juſt and final diviſion thereof; 


and a majority of votes given by the ſhare-holders and 


proxies that meet, ſhall be concluſive, The ſaid board ſhall 
carry the ſame into effect, and a final dividend thereof, as 


yp Ys FREE 


ſoon thereafter as may be practicable. — . e 
T wenty- eighth. It is further agreed, that if upon ex- 
perience it ſhall be found neceſſary to alter, amend, add to, 
or diminiſh, theſe articles of agreement, the ſame may be 


done upon the following terms and conditions, and on no 


other: the perſon or perſons wiſhing for an alteration, ſhall 


; propoſe the ſame at an annual meeting of the ſhare-holders, 
by laying the propoſed changes before them in writing : and 


if ſuch changes or alterations, or any part thereof, meet 
the approbation of a majority of the ſhare-holders and 
proxies then met, the propoſitions ſo laid before them ſhall 


be printed, with notice that. deciſion is to be made thereon 


at the next annual meeting; and copies thereof be tranſ- 
mitted to every ſhare-holder, who ſhall leave his addreſs 


at the office for that purpoſe, at his expence, and as he ſhall 


direct. When two-thirds of the whole number of ſhare- 
ſaid 
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faid changes or alterations, 'or any part thereof (provided 
that the ſaid two-thirds of the ſhare-holders and proxies 
repreſent not leſs than two-thirds of the whole number of 
ſhares), the ſame ſhall become à part of theſe articles, and 
be incorporated in -this plan, and be binding upon all con- 
cerned, as if the ſame had been now inſerted and accepted, 


Schedule of the lands wheron the above _ is 


founded, viz. 


Acres. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

5 Acres. 
Northampton county * 72, ooo 
Northu mberland | i - - . 217,046 
Luzerne VV - 4500 

Mifflin - - - 34,328 

© Huntingdon =» 3 295172 
Weſtmoreland 480, 0 


N and weſt of Allegan and Ohio rivers 2 — 


* 


aer, 


— e 5 


— — 7¹ 1299 


'f 


$- 


* 


N 


VIRGINIA. 
| Monongahela cog: ” ip — * 19,700 
Waſhington = | - 235,000 
Harriſon Bo " * — 4455}. 
Ohio „ kv! 30,000 
Randolph 8 „ — 18,828 
Montgomery „ 
Greenbriar. gr - 156,355 
Ruſſell — - = » 20,000 
| Kanhaway : . - | 134,560 
= XORTH-CAROLINA, 
23 and Hyde counties - _ 200,009 
owan county, on Yadkin river 17,299 
Robinſon, Moore, Cumberland, Richmond, 1 8 
and Anſon ne — 500, ooo 
2 | 30UTH-CAROLINA, 
7 Qrangeburgh diſtrict © = 1 577878 
Ninety. ſix - 1155 - 1 7,034 
Waſhington WE - — 349,680 | 
Pinkney - - — - 1,883 
. Camden . -. ' » - - - 15,30 
Cheraw „ > 4636 
— 5 | GLORGIA, 2 
| Frankel” ee; 5 1459516 
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432,910 
108,008 


e , $9419 
150,943 

29,200 

4,000 

246,900 


- _ = 
— — wh 
- 


KENTUCKY. 


14 
* — — 


431,043 


Total  6,000,0434 


| Sealed and delivered (the words 4e hun- 


dred” in two places, in the twenty- | . W 
third article, being firſt obſerved to be | Robert Morris. (Seat) 


ſtruck out, and the words „ thou- | | 
ſand” inſerted in their ſtead), in the þ John Nicholſon. Seal.) 
preſence of | 6, 


N. B. The name of Thomas Fitzſimons, James Greenleaf, / Seal.) 


_ 2.eſq. one of the board of managers, is 


obſerved to be written on an eraſure, } 
Thomas Pixe LAH, 5 
GARRK RTT Cor TRIN GER. ; 
The twenticth day of February, anno domini 1795, before 
me Matthew Clarkſon, eſq. mayor of the city of Phila- 
delphia, in the ſtate of Pennſylvania, came the above- named 
Robert Morris, John Nicholſon, and James Greenleaf, and 
acknowledged the above written articles of agreement to 
be their and each of their act and deed; and deſired the 
fame to be reccived as ſuch, and that it may be recorded, 
In witneſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, 
MArTHEW CLARKSON, ; | | 
maſon, oo (The ſeal of the tity of Philadelphia.) 
Pennſylvania, NN. W 935 1 5 
Thomas Mifflin, governor of the commonwealth of Penn- 
n . | | | | 
Io all to whom theſe preſents ſhall come greeting: 
bs tf 1; Know ye, that Matthew Clarkſon, eſq. 
whoſe name is ſubſcribed to the fore- 
going inſtrument of writing, was, at the 
time of ſubſcribing the ſame, and now 
| 1s, mayor of the city of Philadelphia, in 
1 os. MAFF 277% the feats of Raa duly e 
and commiſfioned, and full faith and 
credit is and ought to be given him ac- 
cordingly. «0 5 | 


{Great feal of 
the flateof 
Pennſylvania.) 


Given 
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Given under my hand, and the great ſeal of the ſtate, at 
Philadelphia, the twenty-firſt day of February, in the year 
of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety- five, 
and of the commonwealth the nineteenth. 8 


By the governor, 
James TRIMBLE, deputy-ſecretary, 


- 


— — 
1 Fa 


— — "hs —_— : — 5 - 4 


No. XIV. 


The ſecretary of ſtate, to whom was referred by the preſi- 
dent of the United States, the reſclution of congreſs, re- 
queſting the preſident « to cauſe an eſtimate to be laid 
before congreis at their next ſeſſion, of the quantity and 
ſituation of the lands not claimed by the Indians, nor 
ranted to, nor claimed by any citizens of the United 
tates, within the territory ceded to the United States by. 
the ſtate of North-Carolina, and within the territory of 
the United States north-weſt of the river Ohio,” makes 
thereon the following report. [Read in the houſe of 
repreſentatives, Nov. 20, 1791-] | | 


Tun territory ceded by the ſtate of North-Carolina to 
the United States, by deed bearing date the 25th day of 
February 1790, is bounded as follows, to wit: beginning 
in the boundary between Virginia and North-Carolina, that 
is to ſay, in the parallel of latitude 364 degrees north from 
the equator, on the extreme height of the Stone mountain, 

where the ſaid boundary or parallel interſects it, and run- 
ning thence along the ſaid extreme height to the place where 
Wataugo river breaks through it; thence a direct courſe 
to the top of the Yellow mountain, where Bright's road 
croſſes the ſame ; thence along the ridge of the {aid moun- 
tain between the waters of Doe river and the waters of 
Rock creek, to the place where the road croſſes the Iron 
mountain; from thence along the extreme height of ſaid 
mountain to where Nolachucky river runs through the 
ſame; thence to the top of the Bald mountain; thence 
along the extreme height of the ſaid mountain to the 
Painted rock, on Frenchbroad river; thence along the 
higheſt ridge of the ſaid mountain, to the place where it is 

called the Great iron or Smoky mountain; thence 242 
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the extreme height of the ſaid mountain to the place where 
it is called Unaka mountain, between the indian towns of 
Cowee and Old Chota; thence along the main ridge of the 


. ih; | ä ſaid mountain, to the ſouthern boundary of the ſaid ſtate of 

#85 North-Carolina, that is to ſay, to the parallel of latitude 

' WY 35? north from the equator ; thenee weſtwardly along the 
F faid boundary or parallel, to the middle of the river Mifif- * 


N _ 2 * ** 
P n 


1 ppi; thence up the middle of the ſaid river to where it is 
1 interſected by the firſt- mentioned parallel of 365 degrees; 
thence along the ſaid parallel to the beginning: which tract 
of country is a degree and a half of latitude from north to 
ſouth, and about 360 miles, in general, from eaſt to weſt, 
as nearly as may be ęſtimated from ſuch maps as exiſt of 
that country. g 3 e 
The Indians having claims within the ſaid tract of coun- 
Wh if try, are the Cherokees and Chickaſaws, whoſe boundaries 
10 are ſettled by the treaties of Hopewell, concluded with 
| the Cherokees on the 28th day of November 1785; 
and with the Chickaſaws, on the 1oth day of January 
1786, and by the treaty of Holſton, concluded with the 
Cherokees, July 2d, 1791. Theſe treaties acknowledge to 
the ſaid Indians all the lands weſtward and ſouthward of 
the following lines, to wit: beginning in the boundary be- 
tween South and North-Carolina, where the South-Caro- 
lina indian boundary ſtrikes the fame; thence north to a 
point from which a line is to be extended to the river 
Clinch, that ſhall paſs the Holſton, at the ridge which di- 
vides the waters running into Little river from thoſe run- 
1 ning into the Tenaſee; thence up the river Clinch to 
1 Campbell's line, and along the ſame to the top of the Cum 
19 berland mountain; thence in a direct courſe towards the 
Cumberland river, where the Kentucky road croſſes it, as 
far as the Virginia line, or parallel aforeſaid, of 365 degrees 
thence weſtwardly or caſtwardly, as the cauſe ſhall be, along 
the ſaid line or parallel to the point thereof which is due 
north-eaſt from another point, to be taken on the dividing 
ridge of Cumberland and Duck rivers, 40 miles from Naſh- 
ville; thence ſouth-weſt to the point laſt mentioned, on the 
ſaid dividing ridge, and along the ſaid dividing ridge north - 
weſtwardly, to where it is interſected by the ſaid Virginia 
line, or parallel of 364 degrees: ſo that there remained to 
the United States the right of pre-emption of the lands 
weſtward and ſouthward of the ſaid lines, and the abſolute 
right to thoſe northward thereof, that is to ſay, to one 
a e | panne 
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arcel to the eaſtward, ſomewhat triangular, comprehend 
Hs the counties of Sullivan and Waſhington, and parts of 
thoſe of Greene and Hawkins, running about 150 miles 
from eaſt to weſt, on the Virginia boundary, as its baſe, and be- 
tween 80 and 90 miles from north to ſouth, where broadeſt; 
and containing, as may be conjectured, without pretending 
to accuracy, between ſeven and eight thouſand ſquare miles, 
or about five millions of acres: and to one other parcel to 
the weſtward, ſomewhat triangular alſo, comprehendin 
parts of the counties of Sumner, Davidſon, and 'Tenaſee 
the baſe whereof extends about 150 miles alſo, from eaſt to 

weſt, on the ſame Virginia line; and its height, from north 
to ſouth, about 55 miles; and fo may comprehend about 
four thouſand ſquare miles, or upwards of two and a half 
millions of acres of land. 

Within theſe triangles, however, are thi following claims 
i citizens, reſerved by the deed of ceſſion, and conſequently 
| forming exceptions to the rights of the United States : 

I. Appropriations by the ſtate of North-Carolina, for their 

continental and ſtate officers and ſoldiers. 

II. Grants and titles to grants veſted in individuals by 
the laws of the ſtate. 

III. Entries made in Armſtrong's olfice, under an act of 
that ſtate, of 1783, for the redemption of ſpecie and other 
certificates. 0 

The claims covered by the firſt reſervation, are— 

1ſt, The'bounties in land given by the ſaid ſtate of North- 
Carolina, to their continental line, in addition to thoſe given 
by congreſs; theſe were to be located within a diſtrict 
bounded northwardly by the Virginia line, and ſouthwardly 
by a line parallel thereto, and 55 miles diſtant ; weſt- 
_ wardly by the Tenaſee, and eaſtwardly by the meridian of 
the interſection of the Virginia line and Cumberland river, 
Grants have accordingly iflued for 1,239,498 acres, and war- 
rants for the further quantity of 1,549,726 acres, making 
together 2,789,224 acres. 

It is to be noted, that the ſouth-weſtern and ſouth-eaſtern | 
angles of this diſtrict, conſtituting perhaps a fourth or a 
fifth of the whole, are ſouth of the lines eſtabliſhed by the 
treaties of Hopewell and Holſton, and conſequently i in a 
country wherein the indian title is acknowledged and gua- 
ranteed by the United States. No information is received 
of the exact n en of the locations made within theſe- 
"_ 

 Bountids 
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Bounties in land to Evan's battalion, raiſed for ſtate pur- 
poſes: : theſe were to be taken weſt of the Cumberland | 
mountain ;—the locations are not yet made, | 

The ſecond reſervation covers the following claims: 

1ſt, Lands for the furveyor-general's fees for. laying out 
the military bounties, to be located in the military diſtrict, 
The grants already ſued on this account amount to 30, 203 
acres. . 
2d, Grants to Iſaac Shelby, Anthony Bledſoe, and Abſa- 
lom Tatum, commiſſioners for laying out the military boun- 


ties; and to guards, chain- carriers, markers, and hunters, 


who attended them, already iſſued to the amount of 
65,932 acres, located in the military diſtrict. 
3d, Entries. in Waſhington county, amounting to 

746, 23022 acres; for 214, 5494; which grants have already 
iſſued. Of the remaining 531,8 124 acres, a conſiderable 
proportion were declared void by the laws of the ſtate, and 
were particularly excluded from the cover of the reſervation 
in the deed of ceflion, by this clauſe in it, to wit; «“ Pro- 
vided that nothing herein contained ſhall extend, or be. 
conſtrued to extend, to the making goad any entry or en- 
tries, or any grant or grants, heretofore declared void, by 
any act or acts of the general aſſembly of this ſtate.” Still 
it is to be conſidered, that many of theſe perſons have ſettled 
and improved the lands, are willing, as it is ſaid, to comply 
with ſuch conditions as ſhall be required of other pur- 
chaſers, form a ſtrong barrier on the new frontier, acquired 
by the treaty of Holſton, and are therefore objects meriting 
the conſideration of the legiſlature. 

4th, Entries in Sullivan county, amounting to 2407624 
acres; for 173,332 acres of which, grants have already 
iſſued; of the remaining entries, many are certified void, 
and others underſtood to be lapſed or otherwiſe voidable 
under the laws of the itate. 

5th, Certain pre-emption rights granted to the firſt ſet- 
tlers of Davidſon county, on Cumberland river, aniountng 
to 390,700 acres, 

th, A grant of 200,000 acres to Richard Henderſon, 
and others, on Powels and Clinch's rivers, extending up 
Powel's river in a breadth of not leſs than four miles, and 
down Clinch's from their junction in a breadth not leſs . 
than 12 miles. A great part of this 1 Is within the indian 
territory. ER Ws oh 


Among the grants of the Nate now 55 ee ee 
as 
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nus forming. exceptions out of the abſolute rights of the 
United, States, are not to he reckoned here, two grants of 
2000 acres each to Alexander Martin and David Wilſon, 
adjacent to the lands allotted to the officers and ſoldiers; 
nor a grant of 25,000 acres on Duck river to the late major- 
general Greene; becauſe they are wholly within the indian 
territory, as acknowledged by the treatics of Hopewell and 
Holton, | | | | 
Ihe extent of the third reſervation in favour of entries 
made in Armſtrong's office is not yet entirely known, nor 
can be till the 20th. of December 1792, the laſt day given 
for. perfecting them: the ſum of certificates however, 
Which had been paid for theſe warrants into the treaſury of 
of the ſtate, before the 20th day of May 1790, reaches in all 
probability near to their whole amount; this was £373,649 
Gs. 5d. currency of that ſtate, and at the price of / 10 the 
hundred acres, eſtabliſhed by law, ſhews that warrants had 
iſſued for 3,736,493 acres; for 1,762,660 of theſe grants 
have paſſed, which appear to have been located partly in the. 
counties of Greene and Hawkins, and partly in the country 
from thence to the Miſſiſſippi, as divided into eaſtern, mid- 
dle, and weſtern diſtricts, Almoſt the whole of theſe lo- 
cations are within the indian territory, Beſides the warrants 
paid for as before mentioned, it is known -that there are 
Jome others outſtanding and not paid for: but perhaps 
theſe need not be taken into account, as payment of them 
has been diſputed, on the ground, that the lands being 
within the indian territory, cannot now be delivered to the 
Holders of the warrants, 5 . 
On a review of all the reſervations, after making ſuch 
conjectural allowance as our information authorizes, for the 
proportion of them which may be within the indian bound- 
aries, it appears probable that they cover all the ceded lands 
ſuſceptible of culture, and cleared of the indian title, that is 
to ſay, all the habitable parts of the two triangles before 
mentioned, excepting only the lands ſouth of the French- 
broad and Big Pigeon rivers. Theſe were part of the tract 
appropriated by the laws of the ſtate to the uſe of the Indians, 
whoſe title being purchaſed at the late treaty of Holſton, 
they are now free to be diſpoſed of by the United States, 
and are probably the only lands open to their diſpoſal, within 
this ſouth-weſtern territory, which can excite the attention 
of purchaſers. They are ſuppoſed to amount to about 
<a Ds Ot. © | 390,000 
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zoo, odo acres, and we are told that 300 families have already 
ſet down upon them without right or licence. 

The territory of the United States riorth-weſt of the Ohio, 
is bounded on the ſouth by that fiver, on the eaſt by Pennſyl- 
vania, on the north and weſt by the lines which divide the 
United States from the dominions of Great Britain and 
; Spain. | 
The. part of this territory occupied by Indians, is north 
and weſt of the following lines, effabliſhed with the Wian- 
dots, Delawares, Chippawas, and Ottawas, by the treaty of 
Fort McIntoſh, and, with the Shawaneſe, by that of the 
Great Miami, to wit: beginning at the mouth of the Caya- 
hoga, and running up the river to the portage between, that 
and the Tuſcuroras branch of the Muſkingum, then down 
the ſaid branch to the forks, at the crofling place above fort 
Lawrence, then weſtwardly, towards the portage of the Big 
Miami to the main branch of that river, then down the 
Miami to the fork of that river next below the old fort, 
which was taken by the French in 1752; thence due weſt 
to the river de la Panſe, and down that river to the Wabaſh; 
So far the lines are preciſely defined, and the whole country 
ſouthward of theſe lines and eaſtward of the Wabaſh cleared 
of the claims of thoſe Indians, as it is alſo of thoſe of the 
Poutiwatimas and Sacs, by the treaty of Muſkingum, How 
far on the other ſide of the Wabaſh the ſouthern boundary 
of the Indians has been defined, we know not. It is only 
underſtood in general, that their title to the lower country, 
between that river and the Illinois, has been formally ex- 
tinguiſhed by the French, while in their poſſeſſion. As to 
that country then, and what lies ſtill beyond the Illinois, it 
would ſeem expedient that nothing be done, till a fair aſcer- 
tainment of boundary can take place by mutual conſent be- 
tween us and the Indians intereſted. | 

The country within the Wabaſh, the indian line before 
deſcribed, the Pennſylvania line, and the Ohio, contains, on 
© looſe eſtimate, about 55,000 ſquare miles, or 35 millions 

A 

During the britiſh government, great numbers of perſons 
had formed themſelves into companies under different names, 
ſuch as the Ohio, the Wabaſh, the Illinois, the Miſſiſſippi, 
or Vandalia companies, and bad covered wih their appli- 
cations a great part of this territory. Some of them had 


n orders on certain conditions, which having _ 
cen 
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been fulfilled, their titles were never completed by grants. 
Others were only in a ſtate of negotiation, when the britiſh 
authority was diſcontinued. Some of theſe claims being 
already under a ſpecial reference by order of congreſs, and 
all of them probably falling under the operation of the ſame 
principles, they will not be noticed in the preſent report, 

Ihe claims of citizens to be here ſtated will be, ON 

I. Thoſe reſerved by the ſtates in their deeds. of ceſſion. 
IE Thoſe which have arifen under the government of the 
Vnited States themſelves. | „ 

_ Under the firſt head preſents itſelf the tract of country from 
the completion of the 4fſt degree, to 420 2 of north latitude, 
and extending from the Pennſylvania line before mentioned 
120 miles weſtward, not mentioned in the deed of Con- 
necticut, while all the country weſtward thereof was men- 
tioned to be ceded; about 2,500,000 acres of this may per- 

haps be without the indian lines before mentioned. | 
2. A reſervation in the deed of Virginia of the poſſeſſions 
And titles of the french and canadian inhabitants and other 
ſettlers of the Kaſkaſkias, St. Vincent's, and the neighbouring 
_ villages, who had profeſſed themſelves citizens of Virginia, 

which rights have been ſettled by an act of the laſt ſeflion 
of congreſs, intitled, « An act for granting lands to the in- 
habitants and ſettlers at Vincennes and the Illinois country 
in the territory north-weſt of the Ohio, and for confirming 
them in their poſſeſſions.“ Theſe lands are in the neighbour- 
hood of the ſeveral villages. | 


3. A reſervation in the ſame deed of a quantity not e, 


ceeding 150,000 acres of land, for general George Rogers 
Clarke, and the officers and ſoldiers of his regiment, who 
were at the reduction of Kaſkaſkias and St. Vincent's, to be 
laid off in ſuch place on the north-weſt fide of the Ohio, as 

a majority of the officers ſhould chooſe. They choſe they 
ſhould be laid off on the river adjacent to the rapids, which 
accordingly has been done. 7” 
4. A reſervation, in the ſame deed, of lands between the 
Scioto and little Miami, to make up to the Virginia troops on 
continental eſtabliſhment, the quantity which the good lands, 
in their ſouthern allotments, might fall ſhort of the bounties 
given them by the laws of that ſtate. | By a ſtatement of the 
16th of September 1788, it appears that 724,0537 acres 
had been ſurveyed for them on the ſouth-eaſtern fide of the 
Ohio; that 1, 395, 3853 acres had been ſurveyed on the 
Vorth-weſtern ſide; that warrapts for 649,649 acres more, 
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to be laid off on the ſame fide of the river, were in the 


hands of the ſurveyor, and it was ſuppoſed there might ſtill 


be ſome few warrants not yet preſented ; ſo that this reſer- 
vation may be ſtated at 2304550343 me or perhaps 
ſome ſmall matter more. | 
II. The claims of individual citizens detived from the 
Vnited States themſelves are the following: 
1. Thoſe of the continental army, founded on the reſolu- 


tions of congreſs of September 16, 1776, Auguſt 12, and 


September 30, 1780, and fixed by the ordinance of May 
20, 1785. The reſolution of October 22, 1787, and the 

ſupplementary ordinance of July 9, 1788, in the ſeven 
ranges of townſhips, beginning at a point on the Ohio, due 
north from the weſtern termination of a line then lately run, 
as the ſouthern boundary of Peanſylvania : or in a ſecond 
tract of 1,020,000 of acres, bounded eaſt by the 5th range 
of the ſaid townſhips, ſouth by the lands of Cutler and Sar- 
gent; north, by an extenſion of the northern boundary of 
the ſaid rownſhins 3 and going towards the weſt ſo far as to 
include the above quantity: or laſtly, in a third tract of 


country, beginning at the mouth of the Ohio, and running 


up the Miffiſſippi to the river au Vanſe, thence up the ſame 
till it meets a weſt line from the mouth of the little Wabaſh; 
thence along that line to the great Wabaſh : thence down. 


the ſame and the Ohio to the beginning. The ſum total of 


the ſaid military claims is 1,851,800 acres. 

2. Thoſe of the individuals who made purchaſes of land 
at New-York, within the ſaid ſeven ranges of townſhips, 
according to the reſolutions of congreſs of April 21, 1787, 


and the ſupplementary ordinance of July 9, 1788, which 


claims amount to 150,896 acres. 
- 3- The purchaſe of 1,500,000 acres of land by Cutler and 
Sargent, on behalf of certain individuals, affociated under 


che name of the Ohio company. 'This begins where the 


Ohio is interſected by the weſtern boundary of the 7th range 
of townſhips, and runs due north on that boundary 1306 


chains and 25 links; thence due welt to the weſtern bounda- 


ry of the 17th range of townthips ; thence due ſouth to the 
Ohio, and up that river to the beginning; the whole area 
containing 1,781 760 acres of land, whereof 281,760 acres, 
conſiſting of various lots and townſhips, are reſerved to the 


United tates. 


4. The purchaſe by the ſans Cutler and Sargent on be- 


half allo of themſelves and other. T_ Se at the north- 


eaſtern 
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taſtern angle of the tract of their purchaſe before deſcribed, 

and runs due north to the northern boundary of the tently 
townſhip from the Ohio; thence due weſt, to the Scioto z . 
thence down the ſame, and up the Ohio to the ſouth- 
weſtern angle of the faid purchaſe before deſcribed, and 
along the weſtern and northern boundaries thereof to the 
beginning; the whole area containing 4, 901,480 acres of 
land, out of which, however, five lots, to wit, Nos. 8, 115: 

16, 26, and 29 of every townſhip, of ſix miles ſquare, are 
retained by the United States, and out of the whole are re- 

tained the three townſhips of Gnadenhutten, Schœnbrun, 
and Salem; and certain lands around them, as will be here- 
after mentioned. 

5. The purchaſe of John Cleve Symmes, bounded on the 
weſt by the great Miami; on the ſouth by the Ohio; on 
the eaſt by a line which is to begin on the bank of the Ohio, 
20 miles from the mouth. of the great Miami, as meaſured 
along the ſeveral courſes of Ohio; and to run parallel with 
the general courſe of the ſaid great Miami; arid on the 
north by an eaſt and weſt line, ſo run as to include a million 
of acres in the whole area, whereof five lots, numbered as 
before mentioned, are reſerved out of every townſhip by the 
United States. | 

It is ſuggeſted that this purchaſer, under colour of a firſt 
and larger propoſition to the board of treaſury, which was 
never cloſed (but pending that propoſition), ſold ſundry par- 
cels of land, between his eaſtern boundary before mentioned, 
and the little Miami; and that the purchaſers have ſettled 
thereon. If theſe ſuggeſtions prove true, the ſettlers will, 
perhaps, be thought to merit the favour of the legiſlature, 

as purchaſers for valuable conſideration, and without notice 
of the defect of title. 

The contracts for lands, which were at one time under 
conſideration with Meſſrs. Flint and Parker, and with colonel 
Morgan, were never ſo far proſecuted as to bring either 
party under any obligation. All proceedings thereon were 
diſcontinued at a very early ſtage, and it is ſuppoſed that no 
further views exiſt with any party. Theſe, therefore, are 
not to be enumerated among exiſting claims. 

6. Three townſhips were reſerved by the ordinance of 
May 20, 1785, adjacent to lake Erie, for refugees from Ca- 
nada and Nova-Scotia, and for other purpoſes, according to 
roſolutions of congreſs, made or to be made on that ſabject. 
Theſe would of courſe contain 69, 1 20 acres. 

71h The ſame dine N 20, 785 57 appropriated 
| qQ -: | : 
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the three towns of Gnadenhutten, Schœnbrun, and Salem, 
on the Muſkingum, for the chriſtian Indians formerly ſet- 
tled there, or the remains of that ſociety, with the grounds 
round about them; and the quantity of the ſaid circumjacent 
grounds, for each of the ſaid towns, was determined by the 
reſolution of congreſs of September 3, 1788, to be ſo much 
as, with the plat of its reſpective town, ſhould make up 
4000 acres ; fo that the three towns and their circumjacent 
lands were to amount to 12,000 acres, This reſervation. 
was accordingly made out of the larger purchaſe of Cutler 
and Sargent, which comprehended them. The Indians, 
however, for whom the reſervation was made, have choſen 
to emigrate beyond the limits of the United States, ſo that 
the lands reſerved for them till remain to the United 
States. 
On the whole, it appears that the United States mayrigh 
fully diſpoſe of all the lands between the Wabaſh, the O 2. 
Pennſylvania, the 41ſt parallel of latitude, and the indian 
lines deſcribed in the treaties of the great Miami and fort 
_ MiIntoſh, with exceptions only of the rights ſaved by the 
deed of ceſſion of Virginia, and of all rights legally derived 
from the government of the United States: and ſuppoſing the 
parts ſouth of the indian lines to contain, as before conjec- 
tured, about 35, ooo, ooo of acres, and that the claims of 
citizens before enumerated may amount to between 13 and 
14, ooo, ooo, there remain at the diſpoſal of the United States 
upwards of 21,000,000 of acres, in this north-weſtern quarter. 
And though the want of actual ſurveys of ſome parts, and 
of a general delineation of the whole on paper, ſo as to ex- 
hibit to the eye the locations, forms, and relative poſitions 
of the rights before deſcribed, may prevent our forming a 
well-defined idea of them at this diſtance, yet, on the ſpot, 
theſe difficulties exiſt but in a ſmall degree: the individuals 
there employed in the details of buying, ſelling, and locating, 
poſſeſs local informations of the parts which concern them, 
ſo as to be able to keep clear of each other's rights; or, if in 
ſome inſtances a conflict of claims ſhould ariſe, from any : 
want of certainty in their definition, a local judge will 
| doubtleſs be provided to decide them without delay, at leaſt 
proviſionally, Time, inſtead of clearing up theſe incertain- 
ties, will cloud them the more, by the death or removal of 
witneſſes, the diſappearance of lines and marks, change of 


ines and other caſualties; 
T. JEFFERSON, ſecretary of ſtate, 


November 8, 1791. 
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No. XV. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman at the Muſkingum, 
to the printer of the Maſſachuſetts Spy, written on the 
ſpot where the firſt city of that territory is to be built. 


Mr. Trowas, | Adelphi, May 16, 1788. 


I AM much pleaſed with the purchaſe we have made, and 
am fully determined to fix my reſidence here. That part 
of the purchaſe I have been over, far exceeds my expect- 
ations z from our eaſtern boundary to the Muſkingum (the 
diſtance. of about five miles), the intervals, or what the 
people of this country call bottoms, are from one half to 
three quarters of a mile wide; theſe, in richneſs, and ap- 
parent fertility of ſoil, exceed any thing I ever ſaw eaſt of 
the Allegany mountains. Next to theſe are what is called 
ſecond bottoms, which are elevated plains, and gentle ri- 
ſings of the richeſt uplands, and as free from ſtone as the 
low or firſt bottom, except in ſome few inſtances, where 
theſe elevated plains conſiſt of a ſhallow, light, and ſome- 
times ſandy ſoil, under which appears an open, looſe earth: 
back of theſe commence the hills, which in general are 
conſiderably uneven, and ſeparated by deep, hollow grounds, 

where flow innumerable rivulets, which have their ſource 
from ſprings which riſe among the hills, the moſt of 
which are free from ſtone, and conſiſt of a rich and deep 

ſoil, ſuited to the culture of wheat, grazing, &c. In this - 
_ diſtance fall into the Ohio two very conſiderable creeks, 
called little Muſkingum and Duck creek; in the ſpring 
ſeaſon theſe are navigable for boats more than 20 miles, 
and afford large tracts of the beſt bottoms and uplands for 
farming. 3 | „ 5 
We have ſurveyed the lots of one mile ſquare on both 
ſides the Muſkingum, for 15 miles up. A deſcription of 
the lands in this diſtance would be only a repetition of that 
already given of that on the Ohio. The timber growing on 
the land above deſcribed are of the kind mentioned by 
Mr. Hutchins and others; but I muſt confeſs, the trees are 
larger and more numerous than I expected to find. 

We have found plenty of limeſtone, as well as fine 
quarries of building ſtone, at a ſmall diſtance up the Muſ- 
Ekingum, ſufficient for building the city, or any other pur- 

3 Oy OR a poſe 


17 
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poſe for which they may be wanted. At preſent we go 
20 miles up the river for pit-coal, but there is no doubt 
plenty will be found nearer : we have found ſeveral ſalt 
licks within our ſurveys, and are aſſured there is a ſalt ſpring 
about 40 miles up the Muſkingum. from which a ſufficient © - 
quantity of ſalt for the ſupply of the country may be made. 
— ome genilemen at fort Harmar doubt this information, 
but ſay a ſufficient quantity may be made at a ſpring on the 
branch of the Scioto. 1 4 | 
Me have had no time yet to go in ſearch of iron ore; 
but one of our people has brought in a ſmall ſtone, taken 
from one of the neighbouring hills. which I found on trial 
to contain a rich iron ore. We find the ſeaſon here 
much more forward than even at Pittſburgh ; by the 7th 
of April there was as good feed for cattle on' the banks of 
the Muſkingum, as you will generally find by the middle of 
May in the beſt encloſures in the county of Worceſter, © 
Jo give ſome idea of beginning a ſettlement in this coun. 
try, compared with Vermont, or any new country to the 
northward, I ſtate the following fa& :—about a dozen fa- 
milies removed to this place a year ago laſt March, and ſet- 
tled oppoſite fort Harmar, on the Virginia fide of the 
Ohio ; their lands were the ſame as ours, and entirely new ; 
they raiſed 2000 buſhels of corn laſt ſeaſon ;, and althqugh - 
the laſt winter was very ſevere, they wintered, without any 
hay (making uſe of their buſks and ſtalks, with ſome corn), 
betwen 60 and Jo horſes and neat cattle, fatted a ſufficient 
quantity of pork for their own conſumption, beſides win- 
tering, over a large number of ſwine. | ei 
From the plot of ground laid out for building the city 
of Adelphi, we have a moſt delightful proſpect; from this 
ground you will have a full view of the waters in the Ohio 
eight or nine miles up that river, and five below; and of 
the Muſkingum from its mouth five or fix miles up. The 
front line of houfe- lots is g yards from the Muſkingum, and 
| parallel thereto ; all the ſpace between them and the river 
is to remain an open ſtreet or common; the courſe of this 
ſtreet is north 40® weſt, and extends in length one mile. 
All tbe ſtreets are. either parallel or at right angles with = 
that; but from ſome hollow ground and rivulets the city 
will not be parallelogram, although that figure has been 
aimed at as much as the ſituation would admit; the north- 
eaſt end thereof is bordered by a beautiful brook, which Iam 
informed runs all the year; the ſouthmoſt end, and part 
| | N 2 
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of the rear, is bounded by another creek larger than the 
former, which will afford a good canal for boats to paſs up 
when the waters of the \.uſkingum are high. The houſe- 
lots, in their neareſt approach to the Ohio, are diſtant 
therefrom 25 perch, and ſcparated from it by the laſt 
mentioned creek, and low interval lands of the firſt 
quality; a part of the houſe-lots towards the rear 
are ſeparated from the reſt by a deep hollow ground, 
through which the laſt mentioned creek paſſes : thele lots 
are ſituated in ground gently aſcending towards the north- 
eaſt, which further on terminates in very conſiderable hills, 
in which riſe eight ſprings, the ſources of the creek laſt 
mentioned; theſe, with a comparative imall expence, may 
be collected into one great reſervoir, and conducted to any 
OP EE Es De Td 
The city plot includes the ruins of ſome ancient town 
or works, of 'which the world has heard much of late. I 


have not had time to take an accurate ſurvey of them all, 


therefore muſt omit a particular deſcription thereof 3 but I 
muſt confeſs I was greatly {urpriſed in findin thoſe works 
ſo perfect as to put it beyond all douht that they are the 
remains of a work erected at an amazir g expence. perhaps 
ſome thouſand years fince, by a people who had very con- 


- fiderable knowledge in fortifications. _ In laying qut our city, 


we have preſerved ſome of the works from becoming pri- 
vate property, by including them within lots or ſquares ap- 
propriated to public uſes, viz. an advanced work, contain- 


ing a mound of earth in the figure of a cone, the baſe of 


1878 


which is 376 feet in circumference, and is 30 feet perpen- 


dicular, ſurrounded by a parapet 580 feet ici circumferente 


and 15 feet thick, having a ditch 15 feet wide and at pre- 


ſent al out three feet deep, aud on the fide next the town, 


or principal works, an open ſpace without parapet or ditch, 
where it is preſumed was the gate or place of entrance. 
We have alſo, in the ſame manner, ſecured for public ufe 
two elevated mounds ot earth, ſituate within the walls of 
the great oblong ſquare, or principal fortification z one of 


them is nearly of a ſquare figure, the fides ' meaſuring 


153, 45 feet by 135, 7 feet, is raiſed aboüt five feet above 


770 * 


the common ſurface, and on the top a horizontal plain of 
the above dimenſions, having on three ſides thereof gentle 


aſcents projecting out of about 20 feet wide, in the form 


of glacis, for the convenience of walking up; and on the 
fourth fide is an indented aſcent of the ſame width. The 


— 
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other elevated ſquare is an oblong of 200 feet by 124, of 
about the ſame height, and as level on the top as the other, 
and regular projecting aſcents on-each fide thereof ; theſe 
appear to have been the foundations of ſome ſpacious public 
buildings; but however that may be, they are very con- 
venient, and now reſerved for that purpoſe ; the reſt of 
the works can remain, when the city is, built, on paper 
on] 
$4 to the natives, the enſuing treaty 1. truſt will be con- 
ducted on principles of honour and juſtice, and end to the 
ſatisfaction of that, as I conceive, much injured people. 
When we arrived at this place, we fortunately found cap- 
tain Pipes, the chief of the Delaware tribe, with about 70 
men, women, and children, of that and the Wyandot tribes, 
at fort Harmar, who had come down to trade; we were in- 
troduced to them by the commanding. officer. Captain 
Pipes ſome days after, with about 20 others, came over and 
dined with me; we gave them to underſtand our buſineſs, 
and that we hoped to live in friendſhip, and ſhould be glad 
to ſee them, or any of their friends, at all times. Captain 
Pipes told us that they ſhould be happy to live by us, but 
did not expect any people would come on to ſettle before 
the treaty; we told him we had brought no families, nor 
would any come on until after the treaty, when we expected 
every thing would be ſettled to their ſatisfaction; in the 
mean time it was neceſſary we ſhould plant ſome corn. 
Captain Pipes appeared fully ſatisfied, and parted, with 
avowing his friendſhip ſhould continue as long as the ſun 
and moon endured. Since making up this new acquaint- 
ance, we have more or leſs of our indian friends to viſit us 
_ almoſt every day, who appear in perfect good humour, and 
full as happy as we in the new acquaintance; but nothing 
is ſaid about our ſettlement, except one of their chiefs, who 
is now at the fort, and appears to be a very ſenſible, ſober 
old gentleman, on his firſt viſit to us, told me, that “ he 
thanked God that the way was cleared, ſo that they could 
come down with ſafety to trade; that captain Pipes told 
him, he and all the Indians were uſed exceedingly well by 
us; that he was very glad to {ee us here, but there were ſome 
things he ſhould not ſpeak. « of unti met in the great 


council, meaning cons treaty.” / HOP 
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ACACIA regarded by the Indians as an incorruptible wood, 269. 
Adelphi, deſcription of, in a letter from, 595. | 
Acadians, ſettlement of, deſcribed, 41 7. Thor origin and misſor- 
tunes, ib. . | IE | FEES Fon 
Acimene, deſcription of this wood, 267. 5 . 
Act for eſtabliſhing trading houſes with the indian tribes, 546. 
Act for eſtabliſhing Knoxville, 544. | 5 | 
Advertiſement to Filſon's account of Kentucky, 306, 


£ 


Affagoula Indians deſcribed, 419. * 
5 e n when apparently the firſt object of mankind, 59. 
Alexandria, its population, 180. x W a 
Alibama river, a branch of the Mobille, 439. 
Alibamas Indians deſcribed, 41 757. : 
Allegany river deſcribed; 24. | 
America, contraſted with Europe, 1. The cauſes of its independence, 
ib. Sentiments concerning its peopling, ib. Conformity of its in- 
habitants to the Tartars, ib. When in its infancy, 3. Tyranniz- 
ed over by Spain, 4. Now countenanced by England and France, 
ib. Diviſion of its weſtern country, 22. Its empire a ſtupen- 
dous theme for ſpeculation, 43. Its rapid population a ſubject 
of the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, 47. Probable magnitude of its fe- 
deral empire, 50. Increaſe of its population during the courſe of 
the century, 56 & ſeq. Natural proportion of the increaſe of its 
inhabitants obſtructed by wars, 57. Numerous circumſtances 
likely to accelerate and increaſe its population, 58 & ſeq. 
Magnitude of its lakes, 60. Produce of its weſtern territory, ib. 
& ſeq. All its known rivers favourable to commerce, 73. Gale. 
_ - culated. to become the emporium and protector of the world, 75. 
What ought to be the ſituation for the permanent ſeat of its K. 
deral government, 76. Its four moſt capital rivers deſcribed, ib. 
& ſeq. Extenſion and ſtrength of its ſettlements, 79 & ſeq, 
The general climate of it deſcribed, 124 & ſeq. Contraſt be- 
tween it and Europe, 179—181, State of its funds, 189, State 
of literature, 191. Inhabitants not inferior in point of ability 
to the Europeans, ib. State of politics, 193. Its inhabitants not 
generally prejudiced againſt the negroes, 22 2. Deſcription of its 
plants, fruits, trees, animals, and birds, 232 & ſeg . Its natu- 
ral hiſtory touched upon by Buffon, Kalm, d' Ahenton, Cateſby, 
and Pennant, 278. Mr. Thos. Cooper's anſwers to queſtions re- 
lating to the ſtate of ſociety and prices of proviſions, 180. 
Inducement to quit England for America, 183. No anxiety 
about providing for a family, 184. What people will find it their 
: . Rus n „ͤ ¶ 20000 
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_ intereſt to go thither, 136. Remarks concerning the n 
of its immenſe continent, 265 & ſeq. What nations may be ſup- 
. to have contributed to it, 267 & ſeq. Preferable ta 

rance to ſettle in, 202. | Vaſt extent af territery, 456. Popu. 
lation, ib. Not liable to the ſame defects which cauſed the ſhort 
duration of other empires, ib. Likely to engroſs the whole 
commerce and be the firſt nation of the world, 457, Thoughts 
on emigration-to it, 476. Detail of the routine of a ſettler's oc- 
cupation as a farmer and planter in the american woods for the 
three firſt years, ib. and ſeq. Dr. Franklin's remarks for the 
information of thoſe who wiſh to become ſettlers, 481 & ſeq. 
Obſervations on the ftate of landed property in, 549. Treaty 
concluded between the United States and Spain, 562 & ſeq. 

Plan of aſſociation of the north american land company, $72 
& ſeq. Report on the ceded territory, 585 & ſeq. | 

Amit river deſcribed, 432, Account of the adjoining. land, ib. 

| e n the firſt who promoted public werlhip, an Kearucky, 

3205 21 

Animals, american, locally enumerated, 278 & ſeq. It op 

Ancient fortifications deſcribed, on the Muſkingum, | 21. 298; at 
Grave creek, Paint creek, Miami, &c. ib. & ſeq. Obſervations 
on the ancient works in tue weſtern pee by: _ Hess 
200. a | 

3 veſtiges of derer 299. s 5 

Apalachian beans deſcribed, 2 39. i TS 

Apoquinimy river, 108. l 2 5 

Appalouſa river deſcribed, ge. Aeehavtof the ſonloments on it ib. 

Apen No. I. on o. II. 458. No. III. 481. No. IV. 
48 5. No. V. 512. No. VI. 544. No. VII. 546. No. VIII. 
ib. No. IX. 549. No. X. ib No. XI. 559, No. XII. 363. 
No. XIII. 572. Na. XIV. 585. No. XV. 595. | 

| Apples of a . 1 p grow In Amiericay. 264. May apple, de ae. 
ſcribed, 267. EE . op 

Apprentices, want of, in Ae 484. 73 a En! 4 

Apricot ſeldom ſeen in the weſte rn parts, 35 8 a 

Arkanſaw Indians, their number, 428. River of what. name, . 
Poſts and ſettlements upon it, ib. F iti 

Army, ſtanding, its N conſequences, 16. 11 Brig Hie 

A ſdeſtos, 84. Fs . 

Aſhton, captain, falls in an action with the ſavages, 3 54 ehe 

Aſſe reniet or Mineami river deſcribed; 493. * 

Aſſociation plan of the north american land ies Mpeg 572. 

Atheiſm; unknown in America, 489 

Aubrey, M. his obſe quious and fervile behaviour to o the : ſpaniſh 
general 850 395. 7201 B. ; 


BALTIMORE, its population, 180. | 
Bark of american lime trees, proper for making yopes; 277; a 
Barley grows extuemely well in — 238. 5 
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Beans, 


INDEX. 
Beans, appalachian, deſcription of, 239. French, found i in thy 
country, ib, 

Beaver als navigable with canoes only, 116. Deſcribed, 493. 
Big- black river, 42 5. Land near it, de ſeribed, ib. by 
Big Kanhaway river deſcribed, 494. Fand and foil on it, ih. 

Biloxi Indians deſcribed. 420. 
Biloxi, bay of, deſcribed, 434. 
Bend, great, of the Tenaſee, doſtribea.” 14, 
Biopere, veſtiges of ancient ſettlements at, 299. 
Birds, enumeration of, 280 & ſeg. 
Hſons of Seythia reſemble the buffaloes of America, 3. 
Black, one in New-England compoſed an ephemeris, _ 
Blaiſe, cape, deſcribed, 452; its ſoundings, ib. 
Blue licks, dreadful reſult of the battle there, 355. wy 
Boats, flat-hottomed, how conſtructed, 68. 105. In what man. | 
ner propelled by the force of mechanical powers, 332. = 
Bones, of immenſe magnitude not aſcertained, 31. Conjectures 
OY them, 324. Some found i in Ruſſia of the ee kind, 
1b. & le 
Boon, 3 Daniel, figns his can a of Filſon” 8 ate of 
Kentucky, 306, Himſelf one of the earlieſt ſettlers there, 307. 
Proceeds in queſt of Kentucky. with his aſſociates, 339. Finds in 
it abundance of wild beaſts, ib. and immenſe quantities of buf- 
faloes, ib. Seized and plundered by the Indians, 340. Eſcapes, . 
ib. Joined by his brother, ib. ; who ſhortly returned leaving 
him alone, 341. Contemplates the beauty of the country, ib. 
His brother comes back, and they depart together to Cumber- 
land river, 343. He ſoon afterwards goes home for his family, ib. 
whom witk other families he brings r to Kentucky, ib. Again en 
gaged with the Indians, ib. His ſon falls in tlie action, ib. Em- 
ployed hy governor lord Dunmore to conduct ſome ſurveyors to 
a diſtant ſettlement, 344. Takes a command during the cam- 
aign, ib. Marks out the roads towards Kentucky, 1b. Aſſailed 
| by the Indians, 345. Erects a fort at Boonſborough, ib. More 
| battles, 345—346. 3 50 & ſeq, Their conſequences, 346 & ſeq. ” 
35 1. His daughter taken priſoner, 345 ;-retaken, ib, Himſelf 
taken prifoner, 347. Experiences a generaus treatment from the 
Engliſh and from the Indians, ib. Eſcapes to Boonſborough, 
349. Loſes his fecond ſon in battle, 353. How verifyi ing the 
_ obſervations of an old Indian, 358. His prayer for the extirpation 
of war, 359. Lives at length in undiſturbed tranquillity, ib. 
2 its population, 180. 
ourbon, one of the four capital rivers in America, 77 & ſeq. 
Bowman, colonel, his long paſſage through a ſubterraneous lake, 
322. Brings a reinforcement to colonel Boon from Virginia, 
347. Reſult of his expedition againſt the Shawaneſe, 3 $6 | 
' Braddock, general, a conſequence of his defeat, 12 
Budget, report of Mr. ſecretary Hamilton on opeaing his, 546. 
; oo _ an e Ge. Me. | 
3 | Buffaloes | 


INDEX. 


Buffaloes of America reſemble the biſons of Scythia, 3. "Maio 
in which they form a lick, 31. Their immenſe 8 os : 

Puffalo graſs, deſcription of, 234. 

Buffalo river deſcribed, 496. Land and productions on it, ib. 

Buffon, in part deſcribes the mammuth, 31. 278. Touches upon 
the natural hiſtory of America, ib. His remark concerning the 

animals inhabiting in common the two countries, 365. 

_ Bughaloons river, remarkable for extenfive meadows bordering c on 

it, 493. Not navigable, ib. | 

3 grounds, ſome at Kentucky, perhaps bearing a reſem- 
| blance to ancient britiſh remains, 369. 

8 

CAHOKIA lags deſcribed, 01. 

Calaway, colonel, his daughters taken . by the Indian , 
and retaken, 345. 

Calts of a monſtrous ſize found in the Miſiiffippi, 408. 

Campbell, colonel, gains a victory over colonel F n and his 

detachment, 15. | 

h Campbletown ſettlement deſcribed, 445. 

Canada deſeribed, 45. Its winters, ib. 

Canals, benefits to be derived from their completion 28, 

Canawagy river deſcribed, 492. 

Cane, the, deſcribed, 29. ; 

Cannadarqua, population of this town, 6 | Imended to be the 
head town of che county of Ontario, ib. 

Cape au Gres, on the Miſſiſſippi, deſcribed, 503. 

Carolina ground nut, the long deſignation of it by Mr. Jefferſon, 


269. 
Carolina, north, topographically defcribed by T. Hutchins, , 485 


& eq» 

Carver, his ideas of civilization on one fide of the Allegany moun- 
tains, imaginary, 2. Parts of America deſcribed by him, 44. 
Accuracy of his obſervations, 45 Mentions the four capital 


rivers of America, 77 & ſeq. | 
Caſcade and rock, deſcription of one near the weſtern ſide of the 


_ Youhiogeny river, 304. 
Caſſia chamzchriſta, its beneficial effects in recruiting. worn-out 
lands and enriching lands naturally poor, 26. Deſcribed, ib. 


Cat iſland deſcribed, 435. | 
Catabaws deſcribed, 52 36 | 

Cataraqui, or Ontario lake, deſeribed, 292. 

Cayuga Indians, account of, 290. | 
Cateſby touches upon the natural hiſtory of America 278. 
Cathrinestown village, population of, 464. 

 Cat-fiſh, its immenſe ſize, 41. 319. 

Cattle proſper in the Geneſee tract, 465. 


f 


Caves, their prodigious dimentions 1265 How curiouſly ſupported, TI 
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8 river deſcribed, . 4903. Likely to become of con- 


ſiderable importance, 494. 
Ceded territory, report on, 585 & ſeq. 
Chacta hatcha, or Pea river, deſeribe l, 449- ; 
Chactaws, deſcribed, 52. 290. Their tradition of their origin, 
299. Their numbers, 427. | a 
Chalk found in various parts, 137. 


Chann«1s of communication by water, their varieties and extent, 


3 


Chaplain, captain, nature of his remarks in 8 of the idea 


that the Miſouri colo y was ſuppoſed to have been founded by 
Madoc a prince of Wales, 368. 

Charlevoix quoted, 4. Parts of America deſcribed by him, 4* 
His account of the Ohio, 333. 

Chartres, fort and village, deſcribed, gol. 

Cheeming town, population of, he | 

Chegee Indians, deſcribed, 363. 

Cheſicothe, ola, manner in which it 18 built, 371. 

Cher kee river, deſc ribed, 498. Navigation of it, ib. Whirl or 

ag, in it, ib. Soil on it, ib. Not navigable in many places, 


8 deſcribed, 51 & ſeq. 290. 362. 
Chefalaya river, deſcribed, 420. Bay of it, ib. 
Cheſapeak bay deſcribed, 104. 108. 
Cheſnuts deſcribed, 268. | 
Cheſter river deſcribed, 108. 

Chetimachas Indians deſcribed, 415. 
Chetimachas river deſcribed; 416. 
Chicamawgee Indians deſcribed, 362. 


Chickaſaw Indians deſcribed, 290. 363. Their tradition of 


their origin, 302. Their numbers, 427. River, deſcribed, as 
Land adjvining to it, account of, ib. 
Chippawa Indians deſcribed, 292. 
Choptank river deſcribed, 108. 
Church, its tyranny retarding the elucidation of truth, 206. 
Clark, general, his ſucceſsful expedition againſt Peckaway, 353- 
| His diſttaguiſhed character and fortunate expedition, 357. Re: 
. ceives ambaſſadors from the Indians, 358. 
Clarkville deicribed, 34. | 
Clay, plenty of, in America for the abi of bricks, I 36. 
Climate, its eff: &s on the human ſoul, 29. Nature of it in Ame- 


rica, 121. 137. Remarks concerning its effects on the ſkin and 
its aſſimilation of foreigners to MY 225 & leq. In the . 


ſee tract, 467. 
Cline, Mr. his opinion concerning the mammuth, 279. 
Clover, the, deſcribed, 30. 
Coals, ſome beds of, in America, 87. 117. 1 36. 
Codorus river, a ranch of the Suſquehanna, 107. 
Colfec-tree, its culture ets e ſettlements 274 & ſeq. 
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Columbia, new 6585 of South- Carolina, 527. 

Comit river deſcribed, 432. Pzoduce and fertility of the atjoining 
country, ib. 

Commerce, ſyſtems for its aggrandizement, how bane'ul, 80. | 

Communications between the waters of the old european een 

and the waters of the Ohio, 110. & 

Company, north american land, plan of the i of, 572 & 
eq. 

ee "ROI river, a branch of the Suſquehanna, 107. | 

Conewegy river, a branch of the -uſquehanra, 107. 5 8 

Cook, captain, his diſcoveries appear to ſupport the Wieden of 
Buffon concerning , the pale e in common the two 

_ continents, 366, WED 

Concluſion, the, 375, _ | TR: 

Coal, William, accompanies colonel Boon in e of Ken, 
33 | 

Cünt dental © currency, ſtate of the, 8. 

Coop er, Mr. Thomas, His letter on the ſtate of ſociety and prices of 

| " proviſo ions in America, 180 & ſeq. 

Copper. mines in New Jerſey, 84. On the Wabaſh, 135. 

Corn, indian, deſcribed, 23 5. Its uſes, 237. Guinea corn or 
panic deſcribed, 242. 

Cotton, manufaQory, apparently more Srofltahie chen that of flk, 
64. Crop of, upon the Cumberland, 48. Method of culture, 25 . 
Will gow in any ſoil, ib. A poyerful ſudorific, 2 256. 

Court of criminal and civil juriſdiction, 213. 

Couſſac Indians, where ſettled, 449. Joy 20s 1 

Coxe, Tench, quoted, 18. His Nee on the population, 

fate of Rae Kiyil Bee and e Tights in America, 

220. 

Crane, its particular l ee 1 34. : 

Crawfiſh abound in the Miffiflippi, 408. 5 

Creeks deſcribed, 5o & ſeq. Opp! wo emed ones, 1 Ke 
in the Ohio deſcribed, 493 & ſeq. ' * „„ 

Crows meadows river deſcribed, 509. ö 

Crozat, M. obtained a grant of Louiſiana from the french kink 
390. Its bounds, ib. Reſigns his grant, 39. 5 

Culvers village, population of, 464. 

Cumberland mountain, its horrible aſpect, 343+ 

Cumberland river ceſcrihed, 14. 38. Land nt to eren 

41. 48. How far navigable, 23. 

Cumbetland ſettlement, cauſe of it its commencement, I 3, Its] Pros 

ductions, 64 & ſeq. © © SEES, 

Curioſity natural to the ſoul of man, 338. N 

Cuſhas deſcribed, 240. Fg D. ED 


.D'ABENTON. touches upon 8 en linen of, [ag ia 27. 3. 

Dalton, J.-bolds a council vith 175 en Wee, 3 59. His 
ene „ N ; 

CG i&% „ N g N Danes 
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INDEX, 


Hanes, great navigators, their ieee 367 7˙ 3 
Dauphin ind deſcribed, 436. 5 
Deer, manner in which they form a lick, 31. Their immenſe | num 

ber, 45. 
b treaty between Great Britain and the United States of 
America, 303. | | 
De la March river A 508, ; | i 
Delaware river deſeribed, 105. | | 
De -luge, effects aſcribed to it, W 
Demi Quan lake, i its ſize and ſituation, 508. ; 
Demi. Quian river deſcribed, 508. Large ſavannah on it, ib. 
Deſcription of a remarkable rock and caſcade near the weſtern ſide 
of the Youghiogeny river, by T. Hutchins, 304. . | 
Detail of the routine of the ee , . of a ſettler as a planter and 
farmer in the. american woods, for, the firſt three Years, 476 
& ſeq. 
Wa Jeſeribed; 45 and ſeq. dog. Probable ſurrender of its 
forts likely to increaſe the ſettlements upon the borders of the - 
lake Erie, 54. Of material importance to Great Britain, 286. 
Situation of it delightful, 50 5. Number of e ib. 
Detroit river, deſcribed, 05. GET 


„ 


Dick's river deſcribed, 3117. 

Diſtances from Knoxville to Philadelphia, 5 "E 1 5 

Diſtances from one river to another, 71. 108, 

Difſtinctions, their exiſtence how baneful to human nature, 31. 

Divinity, profeſſors of, not much in requeſt in America, 190. 

D. g iſland deſcribed, 435. 

Dtinker, Edward, curious particulars concerning him, introduc- 
tion, v. Gaye the unconſtitutional acts of Great Britain againſt 
rage? to his grandſons, that they might convert, them into 

tes, vi. FE 

Duck river, where navigable, 70. Rey n 

Nygmpre, carl of, his , . 

Ko: [i149 

EARTH, v various e and theolich of, OY 

Eaſt river deſcribed, 448. i 

Eels found in the Miſnſſppi, 408. | gs 

Elkhorn river deſcribed, I. 3 

Elks, their immenſe number, 49. 

Emigrants, their numbers, 56. Detail of 5 won 6 a better | 
as a planter and farmer in America for the firſt three years, 476. 

1 thoughts on, 473. Rewarks on, by Dr. Franklin, 

81 & ſeq. 

Endleſs mountains, deſctiption of, 97. chains of ailing; 

each chain conſiſts of a particular kind _ ſtone, ib. 
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England, how politic and humane, 4. Her ſettlements in America, 
5 & ſeq. Cauſe of the war between her and France, ib. Obtains 
_ ceffions by the treaties of Paris in 1763, 73. Enjoying a con 
fiderable ſhare of liberty vw other countries W under 


ff 


Pt 


defpotifin; 29. In what inſtance practiſing the very te hich 

ſhe ſo ſeverely reprobated in France, 296. Induceme nis to quit 

it for America, 183. 
Engliſh language likely to ſuperſede the Latin, 233. 

Erie, lake, deſcribed, 505. Navigation of it good, ib. Banks have a 
flant ſandy ſhore, ib. Its circumference, 60. Fiſh in it, 505. 
Eſcambia river deſcribed, 446. Soil, climate, and advantages of the 

adjoining country, ib. & ſeq. 
Eſpiritu Sancto bay deſcribed, 453. Great plenty of fiſh here, ib. 
Abounds in wild fowl, ib. 
Eſquine deſcribed, 256. Sudorific virtue of it, ib. Natives uſe it 
_ _ ſucceſsfully to make their hair grow long, ib. 
Eſquimaux Indians, ſuppoſed remains of the colony of Vinland 
2367. 
: Eran, Lewis, his philoſophical propoſition, 128. 
Evans, Mr. extract from his journal, 89. Account of him, ib. 
Euphorbus, deſcription of his death, 2 89. 
Europe, when in its infancy, 3. Contraſt between it and Ame- 
rica, 17 
eee of, 8. Lowneſs of it tended to accelerate the ſet- 
tlement of the country, ib. | 
Expeditions, recital of two, againſt an indian tribe, 379- 
Expedition, journal of one, by Mr. Patrick nen to the * 


quarters of the Illinois 9 0 7 and ſeq. 


FARINACEOUS views; enumeration of, 23 ay | 

Farm, preduce of, the firſt year after clearing in the american 
woods, 

Farmers . 25 e Cumberland river, manner of deſcribing their land, 
48. Detail of the routine of a ſettler's occupation as a farmer 
and planter in the american woods we the firſt three years, 
476 & ſeq. | 

Farming, the beſt line of life for a man of middling fortune to 
adopt in America, 195. 

Federal government, circumſtances under which it aroſe, 19 & ſeq 

Ferguſon, colonel, defeated and killed, 15. 


Fibrous plants enumerated, 242% 
Filſon, * his account of Kentucky a ſource of information. o 


all ſucceeding writers, introduction, v. vi. His ſtate of it, 306. 
Recommendations of the authenticity of his account under the 
—_—_— of Boon, Todd, and Harrod, ib. Not an inhabitant 
the ſettlement, 307, Goes thither in 1969, 308. Obliged to 
decamp, ib. Returns again in 1769, with colonel . Boon and 
others, ib. Deſcribes its ſituation and boundaries, 310; its ri- 
vers, ib. & leq. the nature of its ſoil, 313; its air and climate, 
316 & beg. ; its ſoil and produce, 317 & ſeq.; its quadrupeds, 
320-; its inhabitant:, 321 & ſeq. ; its religious ſets, 1b, ; its cu- 
riofities, 322 & ſeq. ; its different ſprings, 3233 its curious ſepul- 
chres, ib. & ſeq. ; its various rights of land, 326 & ſeq, ; its 
: trade, 328 « & N ; Its e 335 & — 


INDEX, 


Fiteſtone found to the northward of Newark; 84. | 
Flax and hemp, how much imported to Great Britain from the 


Baltic, 243. Might be cultivated with vaſt ſucceſs on the in. 5 


ſippi, ib. | 
Florida, Weſt, hiſtory and topography of, 288. 
Flowers, variety of, and enumeration of them, 234. 
Forbes, general, reſult of his capture of fort du Queſne, 12. 
Forked river deſcribed, 40. 


Fortifications, ancient, on the Muſkingum and other parts, de- 


ſcribed, 21. 2 | 

Foſſils, why of e value, 37. 

Fox river deſcribed, 5 10. | | 

France, how politic and humane, 4, Her ſettlements in America, 
5 & ſeq. Cauſe of the war between her and England, 16. Pa- 
triarchal manner in which her colonial ſubjects lived at Poſt St. 
Vincent, 13. Conciliates the manners of the ſavages in Ame- 


rica, 296. Diffuſed amongſt them a more general knowledge of 


the uſe of fire-arms, to render them more formidable to the 
whites, ib. When this animoſity ceaſed, ib. 


Franklin, Dr. his remarks for the information of thoſe who walk to 


become ſettlers in America, 481 & ſeq. 
Franklin, ftate of an intended diſtinction, 51. 
Freemen, inſtances of their ſuperiority over ſlaves, 1 5. 
Friends” ſettlement in the Geneſee tract, 463. 
French-heans found in America, 2 39. 
French creek on the Ohio deſcribed, 493. | 
Friend, military lamentation over the loſs. of an accompliſhed one, 
289. His death compared to that of Euphorbus, ib. 
Fruit, american, inferior to engliſh, 204. Enumeration of the 


different kinds of, 262. 


Froſt, ſevere; experienced at Kentucky, 549 | . 


Fonds: ſtate of the american, 189. 
Fur trade, engliſh, in Canada, when likely to be reduced 1 more 


than one ball, 286, | 
G. 
GALLIPOLIS, ſettlement of, deſcribed, 379. 387. 


Geneſee country deſcribed, 53 & ſeq. Account of the ſoil, grow- 


ing timber, and other productions, 458 & ſeq. Diftance from 


Hudſon's river and Philadelphia, 459. Peculiar advantages dif- 


tinguifhing theſe lands, ib. Return of the ſettlers on the pre- 
emption lands in the county of Ontario, 462: Settlement of 


quakers, 463. Capable of great improvement, 464. No 
country better adapted for raiſing cattle, 465. Climate, 457. Go- 


vernment, 469. Its population, 469. Native indians, ib. Schools, 


ib. Churches, ib. Enjoying the ſame privileges as the other 
citizens of America, 4/0. Soil, 465. Detail of the routine 
of a ſetiler as a farmer and planter for the Cor firſt- years, 


476. 
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INDEX, 


Geneva, t town of, its population, 464. 


Geographer, either ignorant of Kemucky, or negligently overlook- 
ing it, 306. | ME | 

Fi): ing Indians deſctibed, 363. 

Gillori iſland deſctibed, 437. | 

Girty, captain, inflames the ſavages g colonel Boon and his 
aſſociates, 355. 

Gift, Mr. extract from his journal, 30. 99. 

Gordon, colonel, his high opinion of the weſtern limits of the ſede- 
ral empire of America, 60. Deſcribes the manner of 8 the 
falls of the Ohio, 73. 


Grapes native, deſcribed, 36. Vatter kinds of, 265. European; 


does not bear tranſplanting to America, 37. Capable of being 
brought to great perfection, and of producing good wine, 266. 


_ Graſs, different kinds of, deſcribed, 234. 


Grave creek, ancient fortifications oli, le 
Great Bone lick deſcribed, 31. 


Great Salt lick creek deſeribed, 118. 49 3. 


Great Miami river deſcribed, 119. 
Great Mineami river deſcribed, 495. 


Great Pelican iſland deſcribed, 437. 


Greenland diſcovered by the Danes, 36 7. 

Green river deſcribed, 36. 312. 

Guinea corn, or panic, deſcribed, 242, | 

Gunpowder, many of the natives manufacture their OWN 135 


e gd in various parts, 137. 
- H. J 


HAMILTON, Mr. ſecretary, report on opening bis es, 546. 


Hare, wild, not one in America, 279. 


Harland, major, killed in an action with au Indians, 35 7. | 

Harrod, colonel James, ſigns his recommendation of Filſon's ſtats 
of Kentucky, 306. 5 : 

Hatchee river deſcribed, 40. 


Hawk, its particularly extended age, 132. 


Hawk's bay deſcribed, 437. | 
Heart, r major Jonathan, his letter to B. S. 3 M. D. &c. con- 
taining obſervations on the ancient works, —_ inhabitants, &Cs 


of the weſtern country, 296. 


Hemp, native or wild, might be improved, 63. 244. 


Hemp and flax, quantity imported annually from the Baltic into 
Great Britain, 243. 

Henderſon, Mr. the refult of his endeavours to eſtabliſh a colony 

"at Kentucky, 7. His claim inveſtigated, 8. An indemnification 

14 05 to him, ib. Situation of his grant, 36. Purchaſes of 

ds at Kentucky, zog. His right diſputed by the ſtate of Vir- 

inia, who, notwithſtanding, reward him for bis * ib. 


7 Henriade, the reaſon why it has been ſo little read; 229. 
2 * different kinds of, 2 34+ 


* 


5 Hiecory, 


| 55 | INDEX. 

Hiccoty, various kinds of, 267. e ; 3 

Hillſborougb, earl of, account preſented to him of the various and 
important public advantages to be drawn from the country of the 

Ohio, 66 & ſeq. 1 e e | 

Hockhocking river deſcribed, 117. 494. RE 

Holden, John, accompanies col. Boon in queſt of Kentucky, 339. 


Holder, captain, defeated at the head of his party againſt the ſa- 


vages, 354. 


Holſton, country of, its a I. Deſeribed, 40. Popula- 


tion, 513. River, 113. | | 
Homer, his idea of the reſult of ſlavery, 228. Quoted, 289. 


Hops grow ſpontaneouſly in America, 244. Cloth prepared in Swe« 


den from hop-ſtalks, ib. Culture and preparation, ib. 
Hornbeam, common in America, 277. 
Horn iſland deſcribed, 436. ö | 5 
Hubert. madam, her experiments on the ſilkworm, 277. 
Hudſon's river, deſcription'of the adjacent land, 82. 
Huma Indians deſcribed, 415. TELE 5 
Hunter, Dr. his opinion concerning the mammuth, 279. Of certaĩn 
bones of an immenſe ſize, 32 5. 5 ; 


Hutchins's hiſtorical narrative, and topographical deſcription of 


Louifiana and Weſt-Florida, 388. Of Virginia, Pennſylvania, 
Maryland, and North-Carolina, &c. 485 & ſeq. 
Huron, lake, its circumference, 60. 1 


; 6 


JALAP found wild in Penſacola, 260. Culture ſomewhat analo- 


gous to that of carrots, 261. 


James river deſcribed, 112. | 1 3 . 
Ibberville river deſcribed, 417. 432. Poſt eſtabliſhed ok it ib, 
taken by the Spaniards, ib. How it might be rende 
Centre of the weſtern trade, 328. Its diſcovery, 390. 
Iceland diſcovered by the Danes, 367. 
Icelanders, their ſettlement at Vinland, 367. | 
Jefferſon, Mr. his remarks on 1 56; on the numbers of 
emigrants, ib, His account of the inundations of the Ohio, 78. 
A man of erudition, 79. But ſuperficial, and attached to his own 
theories, 81, Quoted, 137. Obſervations concerning his tables 
of average heat and cold, 143. His ideas of the government of 
Virginia, 297 & ſeq. Where adopting the ſentiments of Mr. 
9 210. His prejudices againſt the negroes, 222 & ſeq. 
Objections againſt his arguments on this ſubject, 223 & ſeq. 
Comparatively inferior in genius to Phyllis Whately, 229. Too 
ſevere on Ignatius Sancho, 230. How miſtaken with reſpe& to 
Terence, ib. His humane and candid remarks on the relative fitu- 
ation of maſter and ſlave, ib. Yet thinks the African a being 


between the oran-outang, 231. His long deſignation of the Ca- 
rolina ground nut, 269. His opinion concerning the mam- 


muth, 279. 
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- Jeruſalem delivered, reaſons why it has been fo little read, 329. 
Illinois country deſcribed, 1 13. 101. 501, League, of whom com- 

_ 121. Summer ſeaſon nearly the fame as at Paris, 406. 

mportance of it, 418. Produce of it, 1b. 

IIlinois lake deſcribed, 5og. _ 

Illinois river deſcribed, 13. 101. Journal of an expedition by Mr. 

Kennedy to the head quarters of it, 506. 

Indian chief, old, his obſeryations to colonel Boon on ſigning cole- | 
nel Henderſon's deed, 358. 5 5 

Indian nations, cauſe of their decreaſe i in population 4+ 

Indian corn deſcribed, 235. 

Indiana deſcribed, 488. 

Indians ſell grants of land to the britiſh Ws PI 6. Maſſa- 
cre the firſt ſettlers, ib. Engaged againſt the army of colonel . 
Lewis, ib. Their conceſſions in conſideration of former maſſa- 
cres, 19; which, notwithſtanding, they in part renew, ib. Ac 
war with the ſettlers, 20, How ſuffering by intoxication, 53. 
Why they cannot carry on their attacks regularly and perſever- 
ingly, 288. Their barbarous treatment of the vanquiſhed, 352. 
One ſhot in the moment after he had killed his enemy, 354. 

Send ambeſſadors to general Clark, 358. Names of thoſe pre- 

ſent at the Piankaſhaw council, 362. Various nations of them 

© deſcribed, 360. 290 & ſeq. Their perſons, habits, and various 
ornaments, 369 & ſeq. Their warlike inſtruments, 295.370; 
their great dexterity in uſing them, ib. Their genius, diſpoſi- 
tion, and conſtitution, 303. 370 & ſeq. Their generous allow- 
| ance for miſchiefs done during intoxication, 371. Their natural 
eloquence, ib. Their modes 2 living, ib. Their dwellings, 372. 
Their domeſtic utenſils, ib. Their religion, and its accompanying 
ceremonies and feſtivals, ib. & ſeq. They feaſt for the recovery 
of the ſick, 373. Their laws againſt adultery and murder, ib. & 
ſeq. Their bo orms of marriage, 374. The ſlavery of their wo- 
men, ib. Power of their kings, ib. Their mutual wars, ib. Their 
cruel treatment of their captives, ib. Their good notion of dif- 
tances, bearings, and delineating, 102. Their good diſpoſitions | 
to the Americans, 549. Obſervations with reſpe& to the pre- 

. ſervation. of peace with them, 559. Cuſtoms and manners, 302. 
Arts, 303. Act for eſtabliſhing la ones: with their 
tribes, 546.. 

Indigo, method af 1 its culture, 249. 

Indians, Huron, deſcribed, 364. a 

Inducement to people to quit England for We 30. 

Inſidelity rare and ſecret in America, ... : 
Introduction, 1. | 
Invention, what the moſt powerful ſtimulus to it, 38. 

Journal, Mr. Patrick. Kennedy's, of an ain to the head quar- 1 
ters of the Illinois river, 5.6 

Iulian, the emperor, his opinion of the wintets in France, 46. 

. Juriſprudence, n e reſult of its * and ſirength, x bn 

ron 


5 5 INDEX» = 
Iron. ore, where found, 135. Found in Cumberland and Kene 
- tucky, 545. +> CE I inn TT 

Iſinglafs, vein of, deſcribed, 82. 104. 


1 


; 


RAIMS, lord, contends that climates aſſimilate foreigners to na- 
"Uves, 226. TIE 55 
Kakaſky Indians deſcribed, 364. 5 
Kalm touches upon the natural hiſtory of America, 278. 
Kanhaucary, great, when the ſettlements at the mouth of it com- 
menced, 386. 5 | 


Kanhaway, great, river, deſcribed, 26. 100. 117. 494. 500. Magni- 


tude of the obſfructions againſt its navigation, 72. Land on it, 

494. Journal of an expedition from, to the head of the Illinois, 
VV e ee 

| Kenzpacotivici country near it, deſcribed, 384. 
Kennaway, great, river, defcribed, 3 12. | | 
' Kennaway, little, river, deſcribed, 26. Fn. | 
Kentucky, ſettlement of, aſtoniſhing that it ſhouJd be admitted as 
a ſepafrate ſtate into the federal government of America, intro- 
* duRtion, i. Its ſudden riſe, ii. An object of contention” be- 
- tween the Indians and Americans, iii, Great benefits ariſing 


. , 
L534 ; 1 


to it from the free navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, v. Probable 


extenſion of its trade and commerce, viii, ix. Its peopling 
encouraged: by Virginia, 6. The river deſcribed, 118. De- 


ſcription 'of the various lands, their allotments, how contracte d 


for, and how purchaſed or obtained, 8 & ſeq. Commiſſioners 
| ſent to adjuſt the claims of the ſettlers, 10. When conſidered as 
an eſtabliſhed ſettlement, 12. Strange deſcription of its bound- 
_ aries, ib. Formed in part by pre-emption rights, 14. The 
| key-ſtone of ſettiements upon the waters of the Miſſiſſippi, 16. 
Number of emigrants reſorting thither, ib. Receives a general 
court from the ſtate of Virginia, ib, Its roads more opened to 
admit carriages, 55 Augmented in its numbers, ib. Inclined 

to independence, ib. Reaſons for deferring an application to be 
taken into the federal government, 18. Secure in deſpite of ſur- 
rounding wars, 22. Agreement for its admiſſion into the federal 
union, ib. Its population, and natural and artificial productions, 
24. 180. 47 & ſeq, Advantageous courſe of its rivers for the 
purpoſes of land- carriage, 25. Heights of its perpendicular pre- 
eipices, 32. Wine made from its native grape, 37. Abounds 
in foſſils, ib. But is in want of chymiſts and mineraliſts, 38. 
Its ſoil favourable to hemp and indian corn, 63. And to {Is 
and cotton, 64. Excellence of its ſneep and wool, 65. Its ſalt 
ſprings deſeribed, 133 & ſeq. Its various mines, minerals, and 
quarries, 135 & ſeq. Its different ſprings, 137. Its climate, 
ib. & ſeq. Advantage from having neither marſhes nor bogs, 


143. Stations of its inhabitants deſcribed, 165 & ſeq; Their 
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log- houſes, 166. Their modes of cultivation, ib. & ſeq. and 
the variety of their abundant reſources, ib. Fortunate conſe- 
quences accruing to it from an acceſſion of emigrants, 168 & ſeq. 
Their occupations and paſtimes, 169 & ſeq. Their uſual beve- 
rage, 170. Their ſeveral routes, ib. Modes of tranſporting bag- 
gage, 171. Expence of travelling, ib. & ſeq. Prices of provi- 
ſions, 172 & ſeq. 177. Its diſtances from other ſettlements, 
173. Value of land for purchaſe, 175; preparations and acqui- 
ſitions neceſſary upon taking poſſeſſion of it, ib. & ſeq, Abund- 
ance which muſt enſue, 176 & ſeq. Laws, government, and re- 
ligion deſcribed, 205 & ſeq. State of it, by Filſon, 306. Either 
not known or neglected by the geographers, ib. Who the firſt 
white man that diſcovered it, 307. Called by the Indians the 
dark and bloody ground, 308. Inſpecting houſes for tobacco 
eſtabliſned within it, 310. Character of its inhabitants, 32 1 & 
ſeq. Its religious ſects, 32 1. Its curioſities, 322. How riſing 
from a howling wilderneſs to a flouriſhing and ſplendid ſettle- 
ment, 338 & ſeq. A ſevere winter there, 3 54. Why conceived 
to have been anciently inhabited by the Welſh, 367. Entrench- 
ments there of the mode of raiſing which the Indians were ig- 
norant, 368. Its burial-grounds perhaps bearing a reſemblance 
to ancient britiſh remains, 369. How poſſeſſed of the four natu- 
ral qualities neceſſary to promote the happineſs of a country, 
375. The various reaſons why it ſhould univerſally attract the 
attention of mankind, ib. Conſequences likely to accrue to it 
from the recital of its happineſs, ib. & ſeq. The inhabitants ad- 
viſed to imitate the political conduQ of Lycurgus, Locke, Penn, 
and Waſhington, 376; and to introduce manufactures from their 
own internal refources, ib, Reafons for ſuppoſing that, proba- 
bly, their country will be inhabited by the firſt people the world 
ever knew, ib. Security of the ſettlement from a cordon of 
troops, extending upon the weſtern fide of the Ohio, 400. Cir- 
cumſtances attending the rife of the ſettlement, how compara- 
tively perilous and calamitous, 413. i | 
Kentucky river deſcribed, 312. 405. 3 Det. 
Kathtippacanunck, the town of it, deſtroyed, 383 ; deſcribed, 
with the adjoining country, 384 & ſeg. © | 
Kickapoo deſcribed, with the adjoining. country, 385. 
Kickapop Indians deſcribed, 364. | | 
Kiſhkiminetas creek deicribed, 493. . © e 
Knoxville deſcribed, 515. 527. AR for eſtabliſhing it, 544. 
Prices of proviſions, 545. N | 


LACOMIC creek deſcribed, 493. | 

Lake, an extraordinary {ubterraneous one, 322. 

Lakes, american, their vaſt magnitude, 60, | 

Lakes of the wood deſcribed, bo, | Ts 

Land, north- american, company's plan of the affociation, 552 
& ſeq. ; | / f ENT 

Ng -Land 


* 


INDEX. 


Land, price of, 129. Expence of clearing, ib. 5 

Lands in Virginia, Pennſylvania, Maryland, and North-Carolina, 
deſcribed, 486 & ſeq. | : 

Language of the Six Nations deſcribed, 32. 

Latin language likely to be ſuperſeded by the engliſh, 233. 

Laurel-hill deſcribed, 89. 110. | 

Laurel-trees, variety of, 270. 

Law, Mr. miſcarriage of his ſcheme,, 5. 

Law, profeſſion of, full in America, 190. 

 Lead-mines in America, 37. 83. 135. | 

Learning, one reſult of its ſuperabundance, 206, 

Legheiwacſen river deſcribed, 105 & ſeq. 

Leguminous plants, enumeration of, 235. | 

Lewis, colonel, engaged againſt the Indians, 6, | ; | 

Lewis, general, proceeds to Kentucky, 319. Purchaſes land 
there, ib. 5 

Lexington, its population, 180. Remains of fortifications in its 
neighbourhood, 368. And of earthen veſſels, a manufacture un- 

known to the Indians, 369. | | 3 

Liberty, its charms, 36. The numerous bleſſings it has conferred 

on mankind, 70. State of civil liberty in America, 220. 

Lick, a, deſcribed, 31. ” 

Licking creek deſcribed, 31. 493. 

Licking river deſcribed, 29. 


Licks, extraordinary curioſities, 323. 


| Limeſtone, great abundance of, in the uplands, 84. | 
Limeſtone, fertility and beauty of this part of the country, 27. 136, 
Linnzus, an inſtance of his literary merit, 233. | 
Literature, ſtate of, in America, 191. 219, 
Little Miniami river deſcribed, 119. 495. 
Located, explanation of this word, 10. 
Locke teaching the doctrine of toleration, 376. | 
Logan, colonel, haſtens to join colonel Boon with a reinforcement, 
336. 3 
Ps hunters penetrate the mountains of the wilderneſs, 5. 
Long iſland deſcribed, 5 7. 78 : | 
Long iſle Indians deſcribed, 384. | 
Long knife, expreſſion of the ſavages, its meaning, 347s 
Louis XIV. one of the conſequences of his ambition, 4 Grants 
Louiſiana io M. Crozat, 390. | | 
| Loviſa river, a branch of the Kanhaway, 118. f 
Louiſiana, diſcovery of, 4. 390. Settlements of, deſcribed, 13, 
The key to Mexico, 58. Granted to Crozat, 390. Its bounds, 
ib. Grant revoked, and given to a company, 391. Ceded to 
Spain, 392. The ill conduct of the Spaniards there, 394. 
Vaſt. produce to be expected from it, 406. Situation, ib. In 
climate ſimilar to the ſouth of France and Liſbon, ib. 
Louiſville deſcribed, 35. 527. ; | 
Lower plains, what may be ſo denominated, 82, | | 
PET Rr 3 | Luſiad, 


INDEX. 


Luſidd, ns reaſons why it has been ſo little ad} 229. 
Lycurgus, ee covetouſheſs and the love of c 3 i6- 


M. 
MACBEIDE, the firſt white man that diſcovered Kentucky, 307. / 
M' Macken, Dr. Janies, propoſes to conſtruct boats ſo that they / 
ſhal! be propelled by the force of mechanical Pomets, 3 33. 40; 
Macopin river deſcribed, 507. 0 
Madder deſcribed, 256. Ground it beſt thrives. in, ib. e / 
of it, ib. Ovens neceſſary to dry it in, 259. Means uſed on 
preſerve it from putrefaction, 260. 
Madoc, prince of wood why ſuppoſed to have founded a colony 
up the Miſouri, 367. 


Mallet, his report from the ancient Icelandic chronicles, 367. 


Mammouth, immenſe ſize of its bones, 29. Opinions SOncoreny 
it, by Buffon, Hunter, Cline, and Jefferſon, 279. 

Manlinefs of character degenerating proportionably with the ſerv 

lity of courtiers, introduction. . 


Manufactures, what would ſucceed if America, 1 88. —.— 8 


Ma e tree deſcribed by Dr, Ruſh, 23. 144. The fugar EE 


rom it not inferior to that of the Wet Indies, ib. America 


capable of producing a ſurplus of it, ib. Its utility and other 
qualities, ib. 144. Productive of the fineſt ſugar under care 
and management, 130. Its nature and power of ſupply de- 
Loeribed, ib. & ſeq. No cultivation neceſſary, 470. Scarce any 
proceſs or expence attending the making the ſugar, ib. Imple- 
ments neceſſary, ib. Expence of purchaſing them, ib. Seaſon 
for tapping, 471. Other proceſs attending the ar it, 47 2. 
General obſervations, 483. | 
Maple-leaved ſtorax, wood of it deſcribed, 277. 
Marble, plenty of, on the bank of the Kentucky, 1 36. 
Margot river deſcribed, 429. Fort upon it, ib. 


Marl found in various parts of America, 1 37. 


Marriages, late and unfrequent, cauſe a ſlowneſs of population, 58. 
Maryland topographically deſcribed by T. Mutekinz⸗ 5 5 & lege” 
Mafiacre iſland deſcribed, 436. 4 STS 7 
Matapany river deſcribed, ' 112. 
Maurepas lake, and adjoining country, deſcribed, 43 . | 

Mawmee Indians deſcxibed, 364. 

May. apple deſcribed, 267. When ripe, 8. | 

Meadows, natural, not to be accounted for, 301. 


Meaſures (probably e Ne Wa for terminating the indian 


war, 288. 


Melons, all kinds 92 eee to admiration in America, 241, | 


Water melon deſcribed, ib. 
Mercer, lieutenant governor, his account of the communication 
berw'xt the waters of the old Han keen and the water 
of the Wie 110. 
Miami, 
5 


INDEX. 


Miami, great, river, deſcribed, 46. Fortifications on it deſcribed, 
Michegan lake, country near it deſcribed, 54 & feq. 060, 
 Michilimackinac river defcribed, 508., Soil on it deſcribed, ib. 

Middle, or Yellow, river defcribed, 448. | 
Militia, its advantages; 16. ag 
Mineami river deſcribed, 1271. 4999. 
Mine au fer, land near it deſeribed, 429. 

Mine river deſcribed, 307. 
Mingo nation deſeribed, 363. 
Miſſouri, the, a more powerful ſtream than the Miſſiſſippi, 7g. 

. How far navigable, ib. Its adjacent colony ſuppoſed to have 
been founded by Madoc, prince of Wales, 367. f n 
Miſſiſſippi, its navigation obſtructed by Spain, introduction, ix. 
Advxantages of its frequen: turning, 70. Eligibility of its na- 
| gation beyond that of any other channel, 71. How far navi 
ga le, 74. When its inundations commence, 81. Being central 
1s proper for the ſeat of government, 75. Deſeribed, 328. Its 
navigation declared by the eighth article of the definitive treaty 
free and open to the ſubjects of Great Britain, and the citizens 
of the United States of America, 334. Firſt diſcovery of it, 
389. Called by the natives Meſchaſipi, ib. The eaſtern 
nde of it ceded to England, 392; and the weſtern part of it 
to Spain, ib. May be conſidered as the great paſſage made by the 
hand of pature for a variety of valuable purpoſes, but principally 
to promote the happineſs and benefit of mankind, 402. Channel 
remarkably crooked, 403, Might be much ſhortened, ib, 
Remarkable ſediment it leaves, ib. New channel cut for it, ib. 
So deep as to be unfathomable, 404. Method of conveying 
merchandiſe on it, ib. What diftinguiſhes it from every other 
known-river in the world, ib. Opening of it very different 
now from what it was laſt centiry, ib. Its ſource not known, 
401. It leaves a ſlime on the banks like the Nile, ib. Navi- 
ation of it not ſo difficult as is generally imagined, 406. May 
be made to anſwer every purpoſe of trade and commerce, 407. 
The adjoining country the fineſt, and capable of being made the 
moſt productive, 408. Its fiſh, ib. Anchorage and different 
bearings, 409. Iflands formed by it, 410. Surpriſing that 
the nations poſſeſſed of Louiſiana never endeavoured to obtain 
an exact knowledge of the ſea-coaft weitward-of the mouths of - 
the Miſſiſſippi, 415. | ALY „5 * 
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Mobille bay, 437 Its depth, ib. E obs 1 

Mobille town deſcribed, 439. 80 15. fol e dy | 

Mobille river deſcribed, 439. Soil upon it, 440. Likely to bo- | 

— = moſt important river in America next to the Miſfiſſippi, | i 
ib. & ſeq. | | TH Ota T4 4 


Moghulbughkitum creek deſcribed, 493. „„ 
Monongahela river deſcribed, 493. Land on it, 49). „ | 
| | PE alta Morſe 1 


Rr 4 


INDEX. 


Morſe, and all ken: writers, take their information concerning 
Kentucky from Filſon, introduction, i 1 

Mountains in the Tenaſee tract, 514. 

Mo/ulberry deſcribed, 262. Beit method o& planting, 263. 

Muſcle ſhoals, * ſettlements deſcribed, 14. 

Muſkingum river deſeribed, 21. 48. 117. 493, 494. Settlement 
formed upon it, 21. Ancient tortifications on it deſcribed, ib. 

90. 

Myrle wax-tree, one of the greateſt bleſſings beſtowed on Loui. 
ſiana, 75 Deſcription and culture of it, * & ea. 

N. 

NANTICOKE river defaribed, 108. 

Nafhville, ſettlement of, deſcribed, 4.2. 51 5. 

Naſhville, prices of proviſions at, 545. 

Natchbitoches formerly a conſiderable french poſt, 423. 

Natchez, country of, once famous for the number and civilization 
of its inhabitants, 424. Who for ſome time live in friendſhip 
with the French, ib. Whom they at length maſſacre, 425. 
But are ſoon afterwards ſubdued by a freſh body of french 

troops, ib. | 

Natchez, climate of, more uniform and pence than at New or. 


leans, 414. 
Nation, migrating, how impreſſed with the characters of its new 


225. 
Native inhabitants of the weſtern country, obſervations on, by 
major Heart, 296. De : 
Navigation, one of its conſequences, 4. Why the art- of ie con 

tinued devious until after the lapſe of ſeveral centuries, 68. | 
Nectarines ſcarce in the weſtern country, 63. ; 

Negro, his intrepid defence againſt the ſavages, 353. 
Negroes, their proportion, muſcular ſtrength, and arhletic PORE, 
226. Cauſes of their odour, 420 & leg. | | 

New England climate of, 125. 

New Orleans likely to become a great commercial City, 332. 

How fituated, 406. The climate e to that 91 erteile 


ib. 5 
New river, a branch of the 12 113. 
New town village, population of, 464. 
New Vork, ſtate of, deſcribed, 57. The aſſembly of it pal an 
act for removing all obſtructions between Hudſon's river and 
lake Ontario, 72. Its populations 8k. A pales cOuRSerpart 
of Liverpool, ib. | | 
Newſpapers very plenty in America, 183. | 
Niagara, probable ſurrender of its forts likely to increaſe the ſet- 
tlements upon the borders of the lake Erie, 55. Of im 3 
to Creat Britain, 286. 504. a to avoid hn falls of, 


Nitre, how made, 35. | 


North f 


4 


Ontario, lake of, deſcribed, 97. 


INDEX. 


North american land company, plan of the aſſociation, $724 & ſeq. 


Northern hills, deſcription of, Pas 
Nut- trees, enumeration of, 207. 


7 O. 


OAK, live, virginian, ſo ewe and ſo oftimable, chat it wogll 


prove equal to the conſtruction of a navy {| uperior to the maritime 
ſtrength of all Europe combined N SINE! „ 
Oats plentiful in America, 238. 
Obion river deſeribed, 40. 


Obſervations on the ancient works, the native inhabitants, &c. of 


the weſtern part, in a letter from major Heart to Dr. Smith, 
263. On the preſent ſtate of landed property in America, 549. 
Reſpecting the preſervation of peace wit: the indian tribes, 


559. 


Occupation detail of the routine of a ſettler as a planter and farmer 
in the woods of America for the arſt three years, 470 & 5 


„ 


Ochre found in various parts of W 137. 

Oghniagara, ſtreights of, 98. 

Officer, his great duties, 289, 

Ohio, great fertility of its neighbouring lands, 21. 101. 429. 

Where it riſes, and how far it runs, 2 3. 102. 438. The country 
adjacent to it deſcribed, ib. & ſeq. 488. Its production, 492. 
Navigation, 60 & ſeq. 487. Multiplicity and "importance of 
its local advantages, 66 & ſeq, Mode of defcending its ſtreams, 
68. 489. Its rapids no obſtruction in high water to boats going 


down the river, 73. Its rapids deſcribed, 490. Diſtance and 


time of deſcending down it, 74 & ſeq. When its inundations 
commence, 78. Deſcribed by captain Gordon, 113. 492. Na- 
vigation of it deſcribed,” 114. 489. Falls of it, 115. Soil of it, 
116. Further deſcription. of it, 318. 488. Table of diſtances 
between its mouth and Pittſburg, 362. Its current deſcribed, 

328. Fiſhin it, 491. Roads and diſtances by land to its falls, 
from Philadelphia, 37% Table of diſtances from the Balize io 


it, 457- 
Ontario, county of, return of the ſettlers 1 in, 402. 


Oragon, one of the four mott capital rivers of America, 77. 


O' Riley, general, takes poſſefion of Louthana and New Odeans 


for the King of Spain, 399. His rigorous and unjuſt conduct to 


the french inhabitants, 10. 


: Orleans, New, likely to become a great commercial city, 332. 


Situation, 406. 413. Its climate ſimilar to that of Marſeilles, 
ib. Number of houſes, 413. Inhabitants, ib. Fortifications, 
ib. Communication with Florida, 414. 


Ouiatanon fort deſcribed, 97 Indian tribes, number of, in 


the neighbourhood, ib. Soil, ib. Annual amount of ſkins and 


furs, ib. 
Owl, great, its ſarpriſing noiſe, 319. 
Ozaw An deſcribed, 304. 
5 | PAGE, 
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P, 70+ As 
* 


PAGE „ Mr. ſigns a certificate in favour of Mr. Rumſey 8 inrention 
for 8 a boat againſt the ſtream by the, zel ad Kam, 
70. 

Paint eveel;; ancient forcifieazions on, deſerihed, 298. 

Pamunky river deſcribed, 112. 4 8 

Panicum, or guinea corn, deſcribed, 242. 

Papaw, this fruit and its properties deſcribed, ah. 347. 

Paris, treaty of it, in 1763, ceſſions which the Euglic obtained 
by it, 1.3. | 
Partridge, a name given by the Americans to. quails, 1. AC 

Paſcagoula Indians deſcribed, 420. 6 

Faſcagoula river deſcribed, 434. Soil on it, ib. 

Paſſage to America, price of, 202. Neceſſaxy articles to "th r 
with one, ib. Should catculate on a paſſage of, ten weeks, We; 

Pea river, or ChaRa-hatcha, deſcribed, 449. 

Peace concluded between the United States ou.” the Indians, 19. 
Obſervations on the preſervation of, with the indian tribes, 5 50 

Pea vine deſcribed, 233. 

Peaches of the fineſt flavour, 265. eee * them a to. 
be attended to, ib. 

Peakemine deſcribed, 267, A ſpecies of plain; ih. 

5 Fearl river, where it riſes, 433. Setuements on * Wo A 
| x olf the land adjoining, ib, mth in | 
| Pears of a good quality i in America, 264. | 
Peaſe, account of, 240. Improperly ſo called, — 
Pelican, great, iſland deſcribed, 437 Tar: 
Penn, William, founds a city of brethren, 375. | 
Pennant, his opinion concerning the peopling of America, Zo 
Touches upon the natural hiſtory of America, 278. | 
Pennſacola, bar of, deſcribed, 3441 & ſeq. Diſcovery. of i ite 413. 5 
Settlement on it, ib. Town of, deſcribed, 444. 
Tennſylvania deſcribed, 57. 485 & ſeq. ny population, yo 
Perch found in the Miſfliflippi, 408. . 
Perdido river deſcribed, 441. Formerly $00 boundary between 
Florida and Louiſiana, ib. | | 
Perſimmon much reſembles the medlar, 265. Very AMaingent, ib. 
Natives” method of making bread of it, ib. 
Petrefactions, curious inſtances of, zor. 
Pheaſant, a name given by the Americans to grouſe, 938+; 055; 
Philadelphia, its infancy and flouriſhing maturity, witneſſed by one 
man, introduoctin, vii. Roads, and diſtances, from it, by land, 
to the falls of the Ohio, 376. Roads and diftancgd! from es 
to Pittiburg, 377. Its population, 180. 0 1 

Phyſie, department of, well filled in America, 190. 
Piankaſhaw cauncil, minutes of, and ſpeeches, 359e 
Par gene valley of, deſcribed, 85 


Pierrg 


INDEJ. 


Pierre il and deſcribed; 907. 
Pike found in the Miſfiſſippi, 408. 
Piorca fort, ſituation of, 508. 


Pittſburg, ſtate of the country by which it is ſarrounded, 25, Ta- 


ple of diſtances between it and the mouth of the Olija; 262. 


Road and diſtances to it from man 2rgts 377. ee : 


488. 

Plan of aſſociation of the north american land company, 572 4 
ſeq. 

Planters, german, of canes, Brules 5 Chapitoula method of con- 

- duQting their plantations, 414. As farmers in America, routine 
of their occupation, 476. 

Plants, american, botanically deſcribed, 235 & ſeq. 

Point Coupee, ſettlements of, deſcribed, 419. Number of inhabic- 
ants, ib. bd 

Pokomoki river deſcribed, 108. 

Politics, the ſyſtem which blends them with religidn debe Ls 
State of, in America, 193. 


Ponchartrain lake deſcribed, 433+ Land on it, ib. Number and 


names of the ereeks in it; ib. 


Po ulation, ſlowneſs of it, how canſed; 555 185 Statement of, by | 


r. Tench Coxe, 2 19. Of the Upited States of on EE 5 58. 
Portages of the ſeveral rivers, 108. 
Portage, lake de, deſcribed, 240, 
Potatoes, 'five different kinds of, 201. Culture, ib. 
Poutawottamies Indians deſcribed, 354 
Powel's mountain, its horrible aſpect, 343. 


 Pownall, governor, extract from his topographical deſcription of 


the mi britiſh colonies, 32. Deſcription of woods in Ame- 
rica, 183 & ſeg. 


Potowmac, abſurd to make ir the ſeat on government, 76. De- 


ſcribed, 109. 
Prairie du Rocher village Jeſoribad; 501. 5 
Pratt, Mr. quoted about ſilkworms, 64. 


| Freface to Filſon's ſtate of Kentucky, 306. To Hacd 
Louiſiana and Weſt.- Florida, 8 0 Hutchins's ern r a 


PennſyJvaiiia, &c. 485 & ſeq. 


Prices current of proviſions at Knoxville, 545; in Naſhville, ib. | 


Frieſtcraft, its'pernicious influences, 1. * 


Fg why not invented until after the lapſe of ſeveral centuries, 5 


8 Proſpectus ſhewing the benefit: ariſing from the purchaſe. and ſettle- * 


ment of land in New-Vork, 557. 


Provifions, {Ou of, ee 177. 181. In Knoxrille;) 545 Ar 


Naſhville, ib. 


Pruſſia, late king of, his juſt remark concerning ſeewiry in war, 


; 286. . 
1 in the body bod virtue in the ſoul ſeg jones 59. 87 
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QUAKERS' ſettlement in the Geneſee tract, 463. 
Quebec deſcribed, 45. | 
9 river deſcribed, 121. 

R. ; 


RAINY inland river deſcribed, 5 10. 

Raleigh, capital of North-Carolina, 527. 

Rankin, Mr. paſtor to the anabaptiſts of 8 322. 

Rapahannock river deſcribed, 112. 

Rapids, ſituation and fall of the, deſcribed, 34 & eqs 

Red river deſcribed, 311. 

Red ſhell land, what ſo called, 83. 

Reelfoot river deſcribed, 40. 

Religion, the ſyſtem which blends it with politics, banefyl, 1. 

Religious rights, ſtate os in America, 229. 

Remarkable rock and caicade, deſcription of, near the Youghtg- 

geny river, 304. 

Remarks for the information of thoſe who with to become ſettlers 
in America, written by doctor Franklin, 481 K leq, 


Report of Mr. ſecretary Hamilton, on opening his budget, 54G. 


Of the ſecretary of ſtate on the ceded territory, 585 & ſeq. 
Rice, David, paſtor to the anabaptiſts at Kentucky, 322. 
Rice ſueceeds ſurpriſingly well in America, 2 8 
Richmond, its population, 120. 0 ie 
Rief or vein of rocks deſcribed, 82. 

Rifle:nen, origin of, 7. 
Riviere de Vifle de pluye deſcribed, £10, 


Rivers in the Tenaſee tract, 5 14. 
Rivers, ſmall, their inundations not periodical, 82. In the 8 | 


divifion, account of, 104. Of Kentucky deſcribed, 310. That | 


fall into the Ohio, 492. 
Roanoak river deſcribed, 113. 


ortance, ib, 
Roads, extraordinaty, de by bullilocs, 323. Improvement of, 1 8. 


Robertſon, James, his ſertlement at Naſhville, 42. 

Rock and caſcade, deſcription of, on the Youghiogeny mT 304. 

Rocky river deſcribed, 495. Land near it, 586. 

Roſalie fort, where ſituated, 423. Soil adjoining to it deſcribed, 
ib. 5 

Roſe iſland deſeribed, 448. Its ane ib. & ſeq. 

Rouge river deſcribed, 423. 


| Round iſland deſcribed, 436. 
Routine detail of the occupation of a ſeitler as a farmer and planter 


in the american woods during the firſt three years, 476 & ſeq, 
Ramſey, Mr. of Virginia, his invention for carrying a boat againſt 
the ſtream by the influence of team, 69. | 
Rulſa, Dr. his account of the maple-tree, 23. 144 =, 
55 8 


No river likely to be of more im- i 


INDEX, 


Rye 1 in America, 236. 
1 WY the, deſcribed, 30. 237. 
8 

SAGAMOND river deſcribed, 508. 

Saint Andrew's iſland, 450. Its bay deſcribed, ib. 

Saint Clair, general, his eſtimable character, 285. The great ob- 
ject of his expedition. ib. Deſeated by the Indians, ib. From 
wa probable cauſcs, 287. Amount and nature of his army, ib. 
& ſeq. 

Saint Clair river deſcribed, 505. 

— — lake; 1 its circumference, 60. 

Francis river deſcribed, 428. Po! upon it, ib. 

——— Genevieve village deſcribed, 501. 

bop oe s cape deſcribed, 452. 

Joſeph's bay deſcribed, 450. Soil on it, 451 & ſeq. 

e one of tlie four moſt 2 rivers of America, 77 
& ſeq. | 

— . bay of, Selected; 434. Village, 50 1. 

— Philip's village deſcribed, 501. I + 

— Pierre river, the fine country near it deſcribed, 78, 

—— Roſe iſland deſcribed, 448. 

-— Vincent ſettlement, 13. 

Saline hamlet deſcribed, 502. 

Salt, proceſs of making it, 134 & ec. 


Salle, ſieur la, one of the firſt diſcoverers of the Wine. 389. 


Villainouſly murdered, 390. 
Salt river deſcribed, 35. 311. 


Salt ſprings, what called, 31. How commas 37. 1344 ſeq. How 


diſcovered, ib. Not ſo ſtrong as ſea-water, ib. 
Sanduſky river deſcribed, 47. 121. 495. 
Sandy, great, deſcribed, 27. | 
Saſſafras deſcribed, 270. 6 


Savages, their hoſtile attempts fruſtrated by the intrepidity of 2 


negro and a woman, 358. 
Savannas, or natural meadows on the Ohio: deſcribed, 492. 
Sehoolmaſters much in requeſt all over the Seen of America, 


191. 


Schuyler, general, inſtrumental to the removal of all the obtruRtions' 


between Hudſon's river and lake Ontario, 72. His vaſt eltate, ib. 

Schylkill river, a branch of the Delaware, 106. 

Sciota river deſcribed, 46. 119. 495. 

Scott, general, his expedition ſucceſsful, 269. His expeditions 
againſt an indian tribe, 380. 

Sea, inſtances of its retreating from the land, 4 7. 

Sects, variety of, in America, 221. 

Sepulchres, extraordinary, deſcribed, 324. 

Servants, how procured, 192, 

Seſeme Quian river e 508. 


Settle. 


| ENDEX. 

Letilz ments; veſtiges of ancient, 299. ME 

Settler, detail of the routine. of his Gecupatian, as a planter and far- 

mer in the american woods for the firſt three years, 476. 

Settlers in America, remarks for the, by Dr. Franklin, mo: & ſeg.” 

Shanedore, a fine branch of the Potow mac, L124 - 

Shawanoe river, deſcribed, 498. Soil, ib. | 

Shiwaneſe Indians deſcribed, 363. . 10 

Sheep found to proſper on the Geneſee 14085, 407 6. "I 

Sheffield, lord, contradiction of his praphecy, 17. 

Shells on the mountains, account of, 89. 300. Curi rious account t of 
ſome found in an old grave-ſtone in England, ibs 5:55 5 ; 

Ship iſland deſcribed, - 435. 1 

Shrimps, method of catching them on the Mini. 603. raves 

Shrubs, variety of, deſcribed, 278. 9 88 e 

Silk, manufacture of, 263. 

Silkworm, experiments made on, 64. 

Sioux Indians deſcribed, 364. i 

Six nations of Indians deſcribed, 363. 

Slavery, african; cauſes a flowneſs of population, 56. 

Slaves, the number of, in Virginia, 223. 

Slave trade, obſervations concerning it, 222 & ſeq- Abolitidn 
not likely to be promoted becauſe numbers may 0 relinquiſh- | 
ed the uſe of ſugar, 232. or: be 

Smith, Dr. Adam, argues in favour of Peace, 805 n 15s 12. 5g 

Soapſtone, found about the Delaware, 84. 

Society, ſtate of, and ſtyle of living in the ſettled country, preſera- 
ble to the country life 'of Great Britain, 18 I Ein 

Soil, the ſymptoms of a bad one, 26. f Db Mot 

South mountain, deſcription of, 85; e in iron ore, ib. 

South-weitern territory, deſcription of, 524 & ſeg. 

Spain obſtructs the navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, iet, ix. 
Tyrannical againſt the Americans, 4. How long and by what 
means ſhe is likely to remain in the poſſeſſion ef the; Floridas. 

2. The danger of her endeavouring to moleſt America, 58, 

Conſiders Louiſiana as the key to Mexico, ib. Not, likely to 
admit of a free navigation of the Miſſiſſippi whilſt ſhe poſſeſſes 
New-Orleans, 334. Treaty between it and the United N 

of America, 562 & ſeq. r AE 

Spaniſh river a branch of the Mobille, 499. 

Spruce pine, where it grows, 277. x is lings 

State troops, a tract of country reſerved for Gon, 41. F 

Stares, United, rather puerile 1 to think of nating Pecan the 

feat of government, 76. 

Stewart, ohn, accompanies . Boon in queſt of Kentucky, ? 
39. Killed by the ſavages, 340. 

Stones full of ſhells found on the mountains, 89. 

Stoney river, 425. Land near it deſcribed, ib. 

Strawberry, native, deſcribed, 36. 266. 8 

Sturgeon found in the Miſſiſſippi, 408. | 

tg 5 | Sugar, 


INDEX, 


Sugar, method of cultivating, in the Weſt Indies, 1 Ne RT 
* maple tree, abundant, 28. 61. Proceſs of making the fogat 
from it, 41. 130. 144. The numbers relinquiſhing the wie of 
it not likely to promote the abolition of the ſlave trade, 232. 
The trees numerous near the river St. Pierre, 78. No cultiva- 
tion neceſſary, 470. Scarce any proceſs. or expence attending 
the making the ſugar, ib. Implements neceſſary, ib. Expenee 


of purchaſing them, ib. Seafon for tupping, 471. Other pro- 
eeſſes ee the — it, 472- General obſerr ations, ; 


Sol br ch fund 1 in abundance, rygs!/-:: - 

Sumach uſcd in preparing turkey leather, 275. 

Superior, lake, its circumicrence, 60. 

Suſquehanna river, 106. Its branches, ib. 

Swatara, a branch of the Suſquehanna, 107. RT UCEOT v8 
Syſtems, various, of the formation of the earth, 9. £957 ee 


| T. 1 { 10 210125 

TABLE of diſtances between Piteſbu rg and the 3 of the Otto 
62. tua 2011 2578144 
Tee of diſtances from the Balize to the 1 river « Ohio, $bmi is. 
1 of diſtances from e to > the falls of the: Ohio. by 

lan 5 6. 2 $2113 TO 91h If 2% 
Tage 152 deſcribed, 421. Country near it, 4224. 2 Cf . 
Talpatockin, one of the richeſt vales in Penniyivania, 18 fe; 
Fanſa river, a branch of the Mobille, 439. fart Et 5 
Tawaw Indians deſcribed, 364: ©. x; 
Tenaſee, ſhort deſcription of the Kate of, Jo ma | Papas, 1b, 

Productions, ib. & ſeq. Climate, 316. Conſtitution, 5 28. 
Tenaſee river deſcribed, 39—73. And the adjacent country, 41. 


51, Its inhabitants deſigned to declare: themſelves: MIT Ta 


under the diſtinction of the ſtate of Franklin, ib. | 
Terence improperly deſcribed by Mr. Jefferſon, 2 30. nn 


Territory, report on the ceded, 58 5 & ſeq g. I 
Theories, different, of the earth, 9g 717. oe art iinat; 
Thea: res, in moſt of the large towns, 180. en 311 8 10 10154 
Thoughts on emigration, 473. 1 00 


Tobacco, that which grows in the country A nag Natchez, * 5 


ferable to that of Virginia or St/ Domingo, 245. Method of 

planting and curing it, mine houſes: anden for i it. at 

Kentucky, 310. 1 i. gef 1812 
Toby's creek deſcribed, 49. 1 bein 
Todd, colonel Levi, ſigns his „ of Filſon u ſtate of 


Kentucky, 306. Killed in an action with the Indians, 58. - 


Todd, Mr. beſtows a library on Kentucky, 32 1. 
23 res, a branch of the Suſquehanna, . promiſes well 107. 
Toleration IDs in America, 22 1. T uw ane of it cought by 
Locke, 376. NIC 2244? 
Tonnen river Rd, 439. Seil on it, ib. 0 1 
8 
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INDEX, 


een Tadivns Jefcribed; 419. 
Totr, baron de, his remarks cquoorning the 1 ignorauce of the Turks, 
2288 
Totte roy river deſcribed, 118. 494. Difference of climate from 
the Ohio, ib. 18 5 
Traders, engliſnh, impelled to barbarity bo avarice, 9 7 
Traders, indian, penetrate the mountains of the wilderneſs, 5 
Trading houſes, act for eſtabliſhing, with the indian tribes, 546. 
Treaty, definitive, 393. Copy of its eighth article referred to, 334. 
Between the United States of America and Spain, 562 & ſeq. 
Trees, american, botanically deſcribed, 236 & ſeq. | 
Tribes, indian, enumeration of them aud their reſidences, 290. 
362. 
Trigg), colonel, killed i in an 361101 with the Indians, 3 35 55 


VX C. 


VASE river deſcribed, 500. 
Vaudrueil, M. letter from, on ſetting the bank 01 the Mit ſſippi, 
8 

Vale. between the ridges of the Allegany mountains, 6. Beautiful 
ones in the road from Philadelphia to e 86. ; 

Uchee Indians deſcribed, 363. 

Vegetables, culinary,” of America, foperior to thoſe of Kasia, 

l. | 

Vermilion river deſcribed, 5 10. 

——— -— Indians deſcribed, 364. 

Veſtiges of ancient ſettlements, 299. : 

Vinland colonized by Icelanders, 367. | 

Virginia, ſtate of, encourages the tink of Naneky, 6 & fra. 
Diviſion of its ſouthern limits, 14 & ſeq. - Urges her right to 
conſider Kentucky as her appendage, 11, Grants a general 
court to Kentucky, 16. Referves a tract of country for the 
ſtate troops, 41. Its population flow, 52. Tts laws reſpecting 
the emancipation of ſlaves, 222. 1 heir numbers within it, 223. 
A complete emancipation not feaſible, 224. Inſtance of their 
good diſpoſition towards the Indians, 296. Why not carried 

into effect, ib. Diſpute the right of Mr. Henderſon to lands 
purchaſed by him at Kentucky, yet reward him for his acquiſi- 
tions, 309. Topographically deſcribed: by T. Hutchins, 485 
& ſeq. | 

Vine Jo the ſoul and purity in the body compared, 59. | 

Ulloa, don Antonio, takes poſſefion of Louiſiana for the kink of 
Spain, 394. His obnoxious conduct there, 395. Succeeded 


by general O Riley, „„ SOL 
"WY tu 
WABASH river deſcribed, 44. 496. Diſcharges itſelf i into the 


Ohio, ib. Navigation, ib. Soil, 497. Settlements, ib. Pro- 


ductions, ib. * ib. 
| Waggons, 


) 


IxpEx. 


Waggons, the price of, 171. 

Walden's mountain, its terrible aſpect, 343. 

Walker, Dr. proceeds to Kentucky, 308. Purchaſes land there, 

| 30g. 

Wall, ancient, on the Big Black deſcribed, 299. Chataws deſerip= 

tion of its origin, ib. | 

 Wallanpaupack river deſcribed, 106, 

Walnut-trees, number and rather of, 268, Nut {mailer chin 
the engliſh; ib. : 

War, rules to be obſerved i in one againſt the Indians, 288, | 

Waſhington fort, fituation of the country near it deſcribed, 383s 

Waſhington, general, figns a recommendation of Mr. Rumſey's 


invention for carry ing a boat againſt the ſtream by the influence | 


of ſteam, 69. 
Water-melon deſcribed, 241. 


Waters of the old european ſettlements, their communication with - 


the waters of the Ohio, 110. 

Weauctenau, the lands around them deſcribed, 38 5. And the 
beautiful proſpects, ib. 

Welſh, why conceived to have inhabited Kentucky, 367. 

Welt- Florida, biſtory and topography of, 388. 9 of it, 
4429. General obſervations of uſe in making the land, 430. 
Obſervations on the winds, ſeaſons, tides, &c. of, 452 & ſe 
Weſtern waters, number of ſouls upon them, 55. Their probable 


increaſe, ib, Obſervations upon the ancient works and native 


inhabitants, by major Heart, in a letter to Dr. Smith, 296. 


Whately, Phillis, account of, 229. Specimen of her animated poe- 


try, ib. Comparatively poſſeſſing greater genius than Mr, Jef= 
ferſon, ib. | 

Wheat, where indigenous, 30. Thrives in America, 238. 

Wheſtone excellent on the Muſkingum, 117. 

Wild animals, enumeration of, an, where Gard, 278. 

Wild hare, not one in all America, 279. 

Wild rye deſcribed, 237. 

Wilkinſon, general, his expedition againſt an indian tribe, 330- 
Wine, price of, in America, 195. Excellent wine might be 
made there, 266. | OS | 

Wolf river deſcribed, 40. | 

Woman, her intrepid defence 8 the ſavages, 358. 
Moodcocks with bills of pure ivory, 319. 

Woods, detail of the routine of the occupation of a ſettler as 2 


planter and farmer in- the american woods, for the firſt three 


years, 476 & ſeq, | 
Woods in America, Pownall's account of, 188 & ſeq. | 
World ſtill in an infant ſtate, 3. 


Whortleberries deſcribed, 267. Somerhing like gooleberries, ib. | 
Wyandott Indians deſcribed, 363. Some initiated in the roman 


catholic religion, 372. s 
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1 Tarou river deſcribed, 426. Fertility of 3 adjoining country, 


ib. Conſiderable advantage: that will axial, , ien "g 8 this 


* river, 42 . . 
A _ or Middle river, deſcribed, 448. Rae 
1 iogeny river deſcribed, 24. 109. Vallies a an i Its banks 
deſcribed, 99. 487. Deſcription of a remarkable ack 9 
caſcade near the weſtern _ ors its 304. | ES 26 991 
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BOOKS printed for J DEBRETT, pos 
Burlington Houſe, Piccadilly. | 


＋ HE AMERICAN KALENDAR; or, Baird: e Re- 
| giſter, for Neu- Hampſhire, Vermont, Maſſachuſetts, Rhode 
Ifand, Connecticut, New York, New jerſey, Pennſylvania Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Vieginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia; for the Year 1797. To be continued Annually, 
and will be ene Nr N to the Time of rer b 
Price 28 6d. . 


A Work of convenience to the Wo the Wender of wide, 


the Judge, the Barriſter, the Magiſtrate, and all others intereſted 


in the Laws of Great Brita n. 

This Day is publiſhed, in three very large Volumes 8 vo, 
PARLIAMENTARVY PAPERS, confilting of a complete 
Collection of King's Speeches, Meſlages to both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, Addreſſes and Repreſentations A both Houſes to the Throne; 
Speeches of the Lord Chancellors, Keepers, &c. ant! of the Speakers 


of the Houſe of Commons, from the Reſtoration in 1656, to the 
Diſſolution of the laſt Parliament in May 1795. To which is 


added, A complete and correct Collection of the Lords Proteſts, 
from the earlieft Records to the ſame Period, Alſo, an accurate 
Copy of all the ſtanding Orders of the Houſe of Lords, including 
all thoſe reſpecting Bille for indlofing and draining Land, making 


Roads, Canals, Navigations, Docks, Bridges, Paving and Lighting 


Towns, paying ſmall Debts, &c. &c. The whole carefully collated 
with the Records and journals of Parliament. The Parliamentary 
Hiſtory ends where this Work commences. | 


STATE PAPERS ON THE WAR. 
This Day is publiſhed, in four Volumes 80, Price 11 17s 


in boards, 


A COLLECTION-of "STATE PAPERS relative to the 


War againſt France, now carrying on by Great Britain, and the 
| ſeveral other European Powers: containing authentic Copies of 
Treaties, Conventions, Proclamations, Manifeſtoes, Declarations,  - 


adds Remoyſtrances, official Letters, Parliamentary Papers, 
London Gazette Accounts of the War, &c. &c. * Many of 
which have never before been publiſhed in England 

e For 6ur Accounts of the former Parts of this Valushe. Poli 


tion, we refer to our Reviews for December 1794 and. July | 1790. 


The Editor aſſures the Public in his Introduction, that he has drawn 
his Materials from the beft Sources, that be has endeavoured to 
combine Accuracy of Detail with Clearneſs of Arrangement; and 


that he has attempted to execute his Tranſlations with that Fidelity 
which is ſo peculiarly neceflary in a Work that aſpires to the Cha- 


racer of Official, He farther obſerves, that * the frequent Re- 
ſerences that have been made to the preſent Conſtitution of the 


French Republic, have induced him to include it in the preſent 


Collection. his lait Article will doubtleſs be thought by many 
Readers to add conlicer-bly to the Importance ot the preſent 
Volume. Monthly Review, Sept, 1796. 
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: | BOOKS printed for J. Dex BRETT: 

. DEBRETT'S PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER. 
This Day is publiſhed, Number VI. of the preſent Seffion, reviſed 
and collated with the Notes of ſeveral Members, and to be cone 

tinued Weekly during the Seffion; of 


; * 


The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER; or, the Hiſtory 


of the Proceedings and Debates of Lords and Commons, containing 


an Account of the moſt interefting-Speeches and Motions, authentic 
Copies of all important Letters and Papers laid before either Houſe 
during the preſent Seffion, 5 | 
„ This Work was originally undertaken at the Deſire of ſe- 
veral Perſons of diſtinguiſhed Abilities and Rank, from whoſe 


Communications and Patronage it has derived peculiar Advan- 


tages. The favourable Reception i» has met with during the four 
laſt and preſent Parliaments, while it demands the moſt grateful 


- Acknowledgments of the Editors, encourages them to proſecute 


a Continuation of the fame during the preſent Parliament. For 


this whe; e they beg leave again to ſolicit the Aſſtſlance of their 


former Friends, and every other Gentleman. A ftrit Attention 
will be paid to all their Commands and Favours; nor will any Aſſi- 
duity or Care be wanting to preſerve that Truth and Accuracy, 
for which this Work has hitherto been diſtinguiſhed, 
5 ; O whom may be had, h F 
Parliamentary Regiſter, from 1790 to 1796, 18 vol. gl 45 6d, 
Ealf bound and lettered. | e = 
Parliamentary Regiſter, from 1784 to 1790, 13 vol. 61 18s, 


half bound and lettered. 


Parliamentary Regiſter, from 1780 to 1784, 14 vol. $1 128, 
half bound and lettered. | 

Parliamentary Debates, from 1743 to 1774, 7 vol. 21 12s 6d; 
half bound and lettered, | . a | ; 

A LETTER to the PEOPLE of the UNITED STATES 
of AMERICA, from General Waſhington, on his Reſignation of 


the Office of Preſident of the United States. A new Edition, 


Price 18, 5 

An HISTORICAL ESSAY on the AMBITION and CON- 
QUESTS of FRANCE, wi.h ſame Remarks on the French Re- 
volution, containing = 1. Sketch of general Hiſtory previous to the 


| Revolution, 2. Remarks on the French Revolution from 1789 to 


1791. 3. Abridgment of the Hiſtory of the Revolution, fro 
1791 to 1796, Octavo, Price 6s in boards, bn, 5 
| ID Mr. EST.E's FOUR. | ; 
| This Day is publiſhed, Price 6s in boards 
A JOURNEY in the Year 1793, through Flanders, Prabant, 
and Germany, to Switzerland. By C. ESTE. | 


ee We recommend this Journey to the Peruſal of every one who 
wiſhes to acquire a perſpicuous and competent Knowledge of the 


Countries that have fo frequently called up the Attention of Eu- 


rope, and were never more than at preſent the Objects of general 
| Regard.” —— European Magazine, Jan. 1795. 
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